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thesnottol 
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Want  of  tpaee  compels  ns  to  give  the  foDowing  charade  here. 


CHARADB. 


Ott  man?  a  faucht  and  lad?  fab- 
Throng'd  Lord  Lorayne»!  oW  hall ; 


Feit 


For  spreäd  Lorayne  the  banquet  there, 

In  jocond  festfval. 
Sir  Aloy  bath  come  fron  the  North  counfcric, 

Bfr  Lyle  from  the  Bestem  Stades, 
Aod  Sir  Out,  where  the  sun's  red 

On  die  Wettern  marches  fades. 


And  nayBacoMT>  hath  spokc  the  warrkrtaaight 

Wtaen  ooneh'd  in  die  rest  their  speara, 
Bürste,  Mke  cataract'a  sweep,  on  the  foexaan's 
migfat. 


1  Uneage  fair, 


Sir  Goy  hejth  yaunt  of 

And  the  proudest  bnnner  rears  * 
To  bold  Sir  Lyte's  lood  trampet  came 

The  bravest  band  of  Speers  j 
Yoong  Aloy  bat  boaats  htan  a ' 

Anda  lofry  iiaine  in  arms } 
And  they  bow*d  tbem  all  to  Lorayne*s  sweet 
hebv 

To  genüe  LUla's  charms. 

Lorayne  mach  piized  Sir  Gay*«  proad  style. 

And  fear*  d  swart  Sir  Lyle's  fleroe  bände. 
Bot  Ulla  deeui'd  Sir  Aloy's  emile 

Ontvalued  spears  or  lande. 
And  her  fondness  stow,  thoogh  her  duty  strore; 

But  at  latt  spoke  Lord  Lorayne  :— 
"  Bach  brave,  and  all  noble,  be  At#  thy  lore 

That  shews  htm  the  keenett  brain. 

"  My  Fierr  is  that.  when  storms  arlse 

And  the  ebbing  tides  are  low, 
Whtch  strews  the  riven  argosies 

On  that  receding  flow  j 


"  My  Tniao  what  rinde  the  yonthfnl  bor 

Wlth  a  dieam  of  nappy  hours, 
Of  potent  will  o'er  acres  fair, 

And  tall  ancettral  towere  j 
Or  that  teils  a  tele  of  a  ttme  no  more 

To  cheek  that  hath  loet  its  bloom. 
And  epeaka  of  the  dim,  the  uncharted  ahore, 

Whoee  portal  is  the  tomb. 

"  My  WnoLB,  the  power  that  e'er  affords, 

Where  the  rebel't  crest  ie  known, 
The  bnlwark  of  ten  tfaonaand  sworde 

Tb  fenee  our  monarch's  throne  > 
That  hath  epread  the  tarne  of  the  chlvalrie 

Of  oor  bright  and  pleasant  land, 
Afar  and  away  o'er  the  dimpled  sea, 

To  Salem's  hallowed  Strand." 

Sir  Ony  wae  famed  on  toorney  piain, 

And  Sir  Lyle  on  the  battle-neld, 
The  enigma  met  their  ears  in  vain 

Wbo  bot  a  aword  could  wield $ 
Bot  Aloy  could  pen  when  the  war  was  dorne. 

And  he  read  the  hidden  sense, 
And  the  bride  in  her  yonth  and  truth  he  won, 

And  a  hroad  inheritanoe. 


'NaccfcsIPsmtrnit. 
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Co  Corrttyotttrnt*. 

These  are  two  tentencef  which,  thongh  we  expressed  them  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness,  and  haTe  repeated  them  frequently,  have  not  been  ao  fortunate  aa  to  be 
nniTersally  undentood.    One  waa  meant  to  intimate  that 

ShOBT    PDfiCES,   OF    WHICH    THE    WB1XEB8    HAT    SO    EAS2LY  HAKE  COPDEfl, 
CANXOT  BE  EETÜBKED ; 

And  by  the  otber  we  intended  to  tay  that 

Long  piEcsa  need  not  be  fobwabbed  at  all. 
May  we  aak  of  onr  eorrespondents,  when  they  put  qnettiona  to  us,  or  fayoor  aa 
with  statementi  wbicb  cannot,  with  dne  regard  to  the  neceiaary  brerity,  be  an- 
awered  throogh  thia  medium,  to  Interpret  ailenee  aa  the  ezpreation  of  onr  inability 
to  reply  to  them  as  they  wish.  To  aome  contributors,  both  of  proae  and  verae,  we 
may  appear  discourteous,  and  ineeneible  to  the  kindneat  intended,  when  we  fidl 
to  reply  to  their  qneriea  at  length,  and  to  ghre  them  an  express  reaaon  whf  we 
dtcline  their  amtributkmM.  It  wonld  be  eaay  todoao.no  doabt,  in  a  few  instinfra. 
erery  month ;  bat  if  we  were  onee  to  begin,  the  rnle  wonld  extend  iteelf,  and  we 
ahonld  find  the  attention  doe  to  many  more  than  time  wonld  permit  ui  to  aoeord  it 
To  one  or  two  correapondanta  who  have  been  diaappointed  in  the  receipt  of  their 
paekeU  we  apologise  for  the  delay.  Their  articlea  shall  be  tranamitted  aa  aoon  aa 
recorered. 

Will  the  anthor  of  '*  Correi pondenee  doing  Business,"  send  a  complete  copy  of 
the  paper  to  onr  printer,  Mr.  Savill?  And  will  he  aeoept  onr  apologiea  for  gmng 
him  this  additional  tronble  ? 

Commnnicationa  have  been  forwarded  to  onr  Pabliahera  for  the  aathora  of  u  The 
Castle  and  Raren  of  8heriff  Hatten,"  "  Legend  of  the  LayClerk,"  M  Legend  of  the 
Croes,"  " An  Erploit,"  aThe  Spaniarda  in  Ainerica,"  M  The  Three  Wiahea,"  a  Ruth 
Scaliger,"  u  The  Ball  Room,"  "The  Dream,"  « The  Dney  « My  Firat « Almir,'" 
for  M.,  H.  C.  T.,  and  C.  P.  8. 

Declined  with  thanks— M  A  LoTer'a  Drinking  Song,"  "  Montrose,"  "  Happier 
Days  to  come,"  Q.,  w  The  Sonnet  to  Mrs.  8.,"  F.  F.,  A.  P.,  E.  Z.  («  On  being 
told,"  &c),  G.  R.  T„  M.  S.  Rt  Charley,  MThe  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,* 
J.  W.  W. 

Z.  Z.'g  propoaed  commnnicationt  wonld  not  be  available— et  least»  not  at  preaent 
This  muat  be  taken  aa  an  answer  to  all  his  questions. 

"  Life  in  Missouri,"  thongh  not  suitable  to  onr  pages,  (it  is  at  the  pnblisher's,) 
giyes  a  lively  promiae  of  success. 

It  wonld  be  uaelesa  to  trouble  W.  H.  8.  to  forward  the  Aastraüan  work  men- 
tioned  in  his  letter. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  by  the  Meteorological  Report  from  Nottinghamshire,  the 
object  of  which  we  think  excellent,  bat  it  ia  nnsnitable  to  onr  MiaceUany.    The 
anthor  shall  hear  from  us. 
The  paper  by  "  the  Designer,"  is  declined,  with  onr  best  thanks. 
A.  O.i  reeeired. 

The  class  of  subjects  referred  to  by  C.  S.  H.  wonld  not  be  deairable.  It  ia  a 
good  thing,  of  which  we  are  bering  a  little  too  mach. 

Onr  allotted  space  for  poetical  contribntiona  is  already  filled,  or  we  shonld  not 
retnrn  to  tbe  pablisber  (as  we  most  do)  such  poems  as  "  La  Morgne."  Among  the 
sborter  poems  declined  this  month,  there  are  many  wbicb  merit  a  more  gratifyiug 
reception — F.  E.  Z.'s  is  among  tbe  number. 
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The  space  aHotted  to  "  Wnrosoa  Castlb"  has  compelled  the  Omission  of  the 
Second  Part  of  "  The  Twin  Giants,"  and  many  ihort  poetical  pieces,  including 
graceful  effasions  by  Mrs.  Edward  Thomas,  Alice  WharnolUFe,  and  M.  Y.  W. 
The  tarne  cause  hat  also  necessitated  the  postponement  of  seTerai  prose  papers  by 
valued  correspondents. 

The  translation  of  the  "  Ghaxal  of  Hafis"  is  felicitously  rendered,  bot  we  cannot 
avail  ourselyes  of  it ;  and  we  mnst  also  decline,  with  thanks,  the  papers  entitled — 
••  Shall  I  put ■  Esq.'  or  not  ?"  by  8cribbleton  Blott  Sera w ler— «*  Stamps," and  "Cater- 
waul,"  by  P.  M'Teague— •'*  Notes  on  Mesmerism"— «•  üncle  Sam  and  the  Widow," 
and  "  ANA  TIC H/*— all  papers  of  considerable  merit,  bat  nnsnitable. 

Common icatiom  are  left  with  oor  publishers  for  the  anthors  of  "  Fishing 
Anecdote«  in  Ireland,"  and  "  The  Contra«— a  Picture." 

The  "  Legend  of  Bridgend"  is  terrificaily  long,  and  seems  to  have  seen  some 
Service,  and  many  editors,  thoogh  it  will  scarcely  find  as  many  readers.  It  is  left 
with  the  publishers. 

C.  S.,  Lichfield,  shall  hear  from  us  privately. 

It  is  hard  to  decline  prettjaJittle  poems  by  fair  writers,  but  we  must  do  so  in  the 
case  of  Emma  B— "  The  Maiden's  Choice"— F.  A.  F.— a  The  Remembrance,"  &c 

The  author  of  "  Village  Sketches,"  who  has  our  thanks,  will  find  a  communi- 
catton  left  for  him  with  our  publishers. 

Declined— the  "  Answer  to  a  beautiful  poem  entitled,  The  Soul  of  Song,  by 

Miss  Pardoe,"— uTo  a  Lady  with  the  Author*s  Portrait,"  commencing— 

"  Anna !  the  cold  or  careleu  eye,— 

All  eyet  perebance,  except  thine  ownv 
Would  p»M  theae  pencUl'd  feetores  by , 
With  earelets  look,  or  bang  hty  tone.*' 

We  are  afraid  so,  and  must  therefore  leave  the  rest  of  the  verses  for  the  lady's 
private  perusaL 

"  A  Legend  of  Clapbam,"  and  M  Reminiscences  of  a  First  of  April,  by  Gander 
Foolish,"  are  wholly  unsuitable. 

The  communication  of  "  Juris  Consultus,"  has  been  receWed  ;  but  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy  the  mistake  now.  "  Inquirendo"  will  easily  obtain  the  Information  he 
requires  from  obvious  sources.  We  can  make  no  answer  to  the  other  point  of 
his  letter.  The  Statement  of  J.  B.  surprised  us  exceedingly.  He  shall  hear  from 
us  on  the  subjeet 

M  A  Chapter  on  Feet"  seems  to  have  run  away  with  the  writer,  who  really  seems 
to  be,  as  he  describes  himself,  "bitten  with  the  prevalent  monomania,"  orhe  would 
never  talk  of  doing/or  an  editor. 

"The  Old  Cathedral  Bell"  was  declined;  and  "Lore  Not,"  by  M.  C,  is  de- 
clined. So  are  the  "  Return  of  8pring,"  "  The  Treasure,"  "  Beauty's  Attractiona," 
the  pretty  translations  from  the  German,  entitled  "  The  Fisherman's  Daughter," 
and  the  "  Gravedigger,"— and  the  feeling  stansas  of  J.  C.  H. 

The  bailad  of  **  Lord  Geoffrey"  is  aeeepted. 

We  must  protest  against  anonymous  contributions  being  sent  to  our  private 
address.  

•  •  Correspondents  are  reqnested  to  send  their  letters  and  contributions  ad- 

dressed To  the  Editor  of  "  Ainswobth'b  Magazine,"  care  of  Messrs. 

Cunningham  and  Mortimer,  Publishers,  Adelaide  Street,  Tra&lgar  Square. 
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TO    OUR    READERS. 


Thb  opening  of  a  new  volume  bringe  with  it  that  prefatory  page, 
which,  besides  ofFering,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  medium  for 
wishing,  in  the  most  cordial  spirit,  a  "  happy  new  year"  to  all  v 
Gentle  Readers,  affords  the  ground  for  a  brief  Conference  on 
subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  them  and  to  ourselves. 

And  the  first  point,  which  is  indeed  of  deep  interest  to  us,  iß 
also  one  of  congratulation  to  them ; — that  they  are,  at  this  the 
coramencement  ofour  third  volume,  a  more  numerous  race  of 
readers  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  short  but  animated 
career. 

This  fact,  which  at  once  recognises  and  rewards  every  exertion 
of  the  past,  renders  simple  and  easy  the  slight  reference  we  shall 
here  make  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
execution  of  our  original  plan.  Entering  upon  them  with  great 
confidence,  yet  not  without  some  anxiety,  we  can  refer  to  them 
now  as  enlargements  of  our  design,  which  have  found,  in  the 
entire  soccess  of  the  Magazine  and  the  expressed  approval  of  the 
Public,  their  füllest  justification. 

The  sense  of  this  success,  gradually  growing  month  by  month, 
has  been  the  inspirer  and  the  lightener  of  all  our  labours.  Nor  has 
its  kindling  influence  been  less  feit  by  the  many  distinguished 
writers  whom  we  have  had  the  honour  to  associate  with  us  in 
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this  periodical  enterprise.  To  that  animating  spült  which  a 
friendly  sympathy  ever  infuses  into  a  literary  alliance,  we  un- 
questionably  owe  an  Obligation ;  yet  there  has  been  something, 
also,  in  the  general  Impression  that  the  new  Magazine  was  rapidiy 
becoming  influential  and  prosperous,  that  has  tended  to  give 
health  and  life  to  their  endeavoure.  Succeas  is  the  great  in- 
vigorator  of  talent  The  orator  rarely  addresses  the  few  with 
the  best  effect.  The  actor,  to  be  in  earoest,  demands  that  the 
passion  he  paints  shall  be  witnessed  by  a  large  audience.  Even 
the  poet,  while  pretending  to  be  satisfied  with 


-  the  three  or  four 


Who  will  loTe  hit  little  flower," 

sees  in  imagination  three  or  four  miliions  beside,  peeping  at 
him  over  the  Shoulder  of  Posterity.  That  our  friends  and 
fellow-labourers  in  the  happy  fields  of  romance,  essay-writing, 
and  song,  have  feit,  in  the  spirit  which  they  have  flung  into  their 
compositions,  that  they  had  attached  themselves  to  no  failing  or 
doubtful  adventure,  renders  its  prosperity  doubly  gratifying. 

We  may  be  pennitted  to  remind  our  old  readers,  and  to 
infonn  such  new  ones  as  the  new  year  may  bring,  of  the 
exertions  already  made  to  fulfil  our  first  promises.  These 
exertions  may  best  be  estimated  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of  con- 
tributors  to  the  volumes  already  published  Among  the  ladies, 
we  enumerate — 


Miss  L.  S.  Co8Tello, 
Coüntess  Harrietts  D'Orsat9 
Mrs.  Gore, 

Hon.  Julia  Aügusta  Maynard, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 


Miss  Pardoe, 
Catherine  Pahh, 
Miss  Skblton, 
Mrs.  Stone, 
Mrs.  Ward, 


in  addition  to  others,  who,  like  the  gifted  C.  S.,  retire  under  the 
transparent  shade  of  their  initials. 
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Tbe  longer  list  comprises  tbe  names  of 


W.  Francis  Ainsworth, 

Robert  Bell, 

Laman  Blanchard, 

Charles  W.  Brooks, 

Mr.  Bullbr,  op  Brazeknose, 

Dudlet  Costello, 

Joseph  Downes, 

J.  A.  Heraud, 

Charles  Hervey, 

Edward  Kenealy, 

G.  P.  B.  James, 

Lord  William  Lennox, 

The  late  Dr.  Maginn, 


Captain  Medwin, 

Charles  Moutray, 

Nimrod  (C.  J.  Apperley), 

Charles  Ollier, 

T.  J.  Ouseley, 

John  Oxenford, 

Richard  Bbinsley  Peake, 

George  Raymond, 

C.  Eirkp atrick  Sharp, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd, 

Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh, 

Martin  Farquhar  Tüpper, 

The  Author  of  Uncle  Sam,  &c 


To  this  list  we  have  yet  three  names  to  add ;  the  names  of 
artists,  who,  in  a  different  way,  have  zealously  worked  out  the 
purposes  of  this  periodical,  and  with  unequalled  power  illus- 
trated  its  pages.    We  simply  append  the  names  of 

George  Cruirshank, 
"  Tony  Johannot,  and  W.  Alfred  Delamottb. 

To  the  high  talent  associated  with  these  names ;  to  the  popu- 
larity  which  so  many  of  them  have  obtained ;  above  all,  as  an 
element  of  success,  to  the  variety  of  powers  thus  united,  much 
consideration  is  due ; — but  we  feel  that  we  should  have  done 
little  in  merely  securing  great  and  various  talent,  had  it  not  been 
so  exercised  as  generally  to  serve  some  moral  end,  as  well  as  to 
gratify  a  desire  for  amusement ;  to  administer,  in  many  ways, 
to  the  higher  as  to  the  less  ambitious  objects  of  periodical 
writing ;  and  to  advance  the  solid  and  permanent,  no  less  than 
the  light  and  temporary  purposes  of  literature.  Such,  at  least, 
was  our  design — its  partial  fulfilment  is  before  the  reader. 

We  say  its  partial  fulfilment,  because,  in  what  has  been  done, 
we  still  see  but  a  portion  of  what  was  projected.     Much  of 
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novelty  remains  to  be  brought  forward,  but  we  now  need 
scarcely  say,  tbat  it  will  never  be  in  the  shape  of  covert  siander, 
personal  attack,  or  indecent  frivolity.  Neither  in  our  sketches 
of  life  and  mannet*  shall  we  treat  the  world  worse  than  we 
should  treat  an  individual — rating  it  as  a  Pandemonium,  be- 
cause  it  happens  not  to  be  a  Paradise.  In  pursuing  the  iaugh- 
able,  we  shall  not  seek  out  the  mere  paasing  humouro  and  idle 
events  of  the  day,  because  these  are  so  happily  caugbt  by 
publications  more  fitted  to  chronicle  them.  Again,  in  our  Ute- 
rary  notices — we  shall  go  on  as  we  began.  We  make  no  fierce 
war  on  books  or  authora»  but  seek  rather  to  find  out  what  is 
good  and  honest  and  pleasant  in  rivals  and  contemporaries, 
giving  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  discovery.  In  a  word,  we 
would  render  our  work,  in  the  best  moral  and  literary  sense,  a 
Family  Magazine. 

If,  on  these  terms,  and  with  these  promises,  the  said  readers 
are  inclined  to  go  forward  with  us — as  we  have  had  little  quarrel 
with  anybody  hitherto,  we  hope  to  have  still  less  hereafter,  and 
as  we  have  enjoyed  much  favour,  we  hope  to  win  more. 


London,  2Sth  December,  1842. 
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AN    HISTORICAL    ROMANCE. 
BY   TUE  EDITOR. 


THE    VIOTORXA    TOWER. 


Boofe  tf)t  $t(oirtf. 
L 

OF  THE  COMPACT  BETWEEN   SIR  THOMAS   WTAT  AND  HERNE  THE  HUNTER, 

On  the  day  after  bis  secret  interview  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  received  dispatches  from  the  king  for  the  court 
of  France,  coupled  with  ordere  for  bis  immediate  departure  on 
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ihe  mission.  To  bis  inquiries  whether  the  king  desired  to  see 
him  before  he  set  forth,  tne  messenger  who  brought  the  dispatches 
replied  in  the  negative,  adding — "  his  majesty  bade  me  teil  you 
to  make  your  preparations  quickly,  Sir  Ihomas.  He  cares  not 
how  soon  you  set  fortn." 

"  The  king's  pleasure  shall  be  obeyed,"  rejoined  Wyat 

Left  alone,  fce  remained  for  some  time  in  profound  and 
melancholy  thought  Hearing  a  deep  sign,  he  then  arose,  and 
paced  the  Chamber  with  rapid  strides. 

"  Yes,  it  is  better  thus,  he  ejaculated ;  "  if  I  remain  near 
her,  I  shall  do  some  desperate  deed.  Better, — far  better — I 
should  go.  And  yet  to  leave  her  with  Heniy — to  know  that  he 
is  ever  near  her — that  he  drinks  in  the  music  of  her  voice,  and 
basks  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smile — while  I  am  driven  forth  to 
darkness  and  despair — the  thought  is  madness !  I  will  not  obey 
the  hateful  mandate  !     I  will  stay  and  defy  himP 

As  he  uttered  this  wild  and  unguarded  speech  aloud,  the 
arras  Screening  the  door  was  drawn  aside,  and  revealed 
Wolsey. 

Wvat's  gaze  sunk  before  the  penetrating  glance  fixed  upon 
him  by  the  cardinaL 

"  I  did  not  come  to  play  the  eavea-dropper,  Sir  Thomas,9'  said 
Wolsey ;  "  but  I  have  heard  enouah  to  place  your  life  in  my 
power.  So,  you  refuse  to  obey  tne  king's  injunctions.  You 
refuse  to  proceed  to  Paris.  You  refuse  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
the  divorce,  and  prefer  remaining  here  to  brave  your  sove- 
reign,  and  avenge  yourself  upon  a  nckle  mistress.     tia  ?" 

Wyat  returned  no  answer. 

€S  If  such  be  your  purpose,"  pursued  Wolsey,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  intently  scrutinized  the  knight's  countenance, 
"  I  will  assist  you  in  it  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  you  shall  have 
a  deep  and  füll  revenge." 

"  Say  on,"  rejoined  Wyat ; — his  eyes  blazing  with  infernal  fire, 
and  his  band  involuntanly  clutching  his  dagger. 

"  If  I  read  you  aright,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "  you  are 
arrived  at  that  pitch  of  desperation,  when  life  itself  becomes 
indifferent,  and  when  but  one  object  remains  to  be  gained " 

"And  that  is  vengeance!"  interrupted  Wyat,  fiercely. 
"  Right,  cardinal,  right  I  will  have  vengeance — terrible  ven- 
geance P 

"  But  I  will  not  deceive  tou,"  rejoined  Wolsey,  coldly.  "  You 
will  purchase  what  you  seet  at  the  price  of  your  own  head." 

u  I  care  not,"  replied  Wyat.  •*  All  sentiments  of  love  and 
loyalty  are  swaüowed  up  by  jealousy  and  burning  hate.  Nothing 
but  blood  can  allay  the  fever  that  consumes  me.  Shew  me  how 
to  slay  him  P 

«  Htm  r  echoed  the  cardinal,  in  alarm  and  horror.  "  Wretch  ! 
would  you  kill  your  king?  God  forbid  I  should  counsel  the 
injury  of  a  hair  of  his  head !     I  do  not  want  you  to  play  the 
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assassin,  Wyat,"  he  added,  more  calmly,  " but  the  just  avenger. 
Laberate  the  king  from  the  thraldom  of  the  capricious  syren 
who  enslaves  him,  and  you  will  do  a  Service  to  the  wholc 
country.  A  word  from  you — a  letter — a  token — will  cast  her 
from  the  king,  and  place  her  on  the  block.  And  what  matter? 
The  gory  scaffold  will  be  better  than  Henry's  bed." 

"  I  cannot  härm  her,"  cried  Wyat,  distractedly.  "  I  love  her 
still,  devotedly  as  ever.  She  was  in  my  power  yesterday,  and 
without  your  aid,  cardinal,  I  could  have  wreaked  my  vengeance 
upon  her,  if  I  had  been  so  minded." 

"You  toere  then  in  her  Chamber,  as  the  king  suspected?" 
cried  Wolsey,  with  a  look  of  exultation.  "  Trouble  yourself  no 
more,  Sir  Tnomas.  - 1  will  take  the  part  of  vengeance  off  your 
hands." 

"  My  indiscretion  will  avail  you  little,  cardinal,"  replied  Wyat, 
sternly.  a  You  can  prove  nothing  from  my  hasty  words.  I  will 
perish  on  the  rack  sooner  than  impeach  Anne  Boleyn.  I  am 
a  desperate  man,  but  not  so  desperate  as  you  suppose  me.  A 
moment  ago,  I  might  have  been  Ted  on,  by  the  murtherous  and 
traitorous  Impulse  that  prompted  me  to  litt  my  hand  against  the 
king,  but  I  never  could  have  injured  her." 

"  You  are  a  madman !"  cried  Wolsey,  impatientty ;  "  and  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  argue  with  you.  I  wish  you  good  speed 
on  your  journey.  On  your  return,  you  will  find  Anne  Boleyn 
Queen  of  England." 

And  turning  upon  his  heel,  with  a  look  of  mingled  contcmpt 
and  indignation,  ne  quitted  the  Chamber. 

Again  left  alone,  Wyat  feil  into  another  fit  of  despondency, 
from  which  he  roused  himself  with  difficulty,  and  went  forth 
to  visit  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  Round  Tower. 

Some  delay  occurred  before  he  could  obtain  access  to  the  earl. 
The  halberdier  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the  keep  near  the 
Norman  Tower,  refused  to  admit  him  without  the  order  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Tower,  and  as  the  latter  was  not  in  the 
way  at  the  moment,  Wyat  had-  to  remain  without,  tili  he  made 
his  appearance. 

While  thns  detained,  he  beheld  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  royal 
lover  mount  their  steeds,  in  the  upper  ward,  and  ride  forth, 
with  their  attendants,  towards  the  forest  They  wcre  bent  on  a 
hawking  expedition  as  was  manifest  from  a  beautiful  falcon 
which  Anne  Boleyn  carried  on  her  wrist.  The  bird  was  well 
known  to  Wyat,  for  he  himself  had  given  it  her.  And  there 
ehe  was,  all  smiles,  and  bloom,  and  beauty — füll  of  coquetry, 
animation,  and  delight — without  the  vestige  of  a  cloud  upon 
her  brow,  or  a  care  on  her  countenance — though  she  must  have 
known  that  he  was  virtually  banishcd  from  her. 

With  increased  bitterness  of  heart,  he  turned  from  the  sight, 
and  shrouded  himself  beneath  the  gateway  of  the  Norman 
Tower. 
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Soon  after  this,  the  officer  appeared,  and  at  once  stated  that 
Wyat  might  be  admitted  to  the  earl,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was 
only  regarded  as  under  restraint,  and  not  as  a  regulär  prisoner. 
He  was  consequently  not  debarred  from  the  society  of  his  friends. 

Preceding  Wyat,  the  officer  slowly  scaled  the  long  flight  of 
stone  steps  which  communicate  with  the  upper  part  of  the  donjon, 
and  are  screened  by  an  embattled  and  turreted  structure,  called 
the  covered  way  to  the  Round  Tower. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  steps,  which  were  then,  as  now, 
commanded  by  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  officer  unlocked  a  door 
on  the  left,  and  ushered  his  companion  into  the  prisoner's 
chatnber. 

Partaking  of  the  circular  form  of  the  structure  in  which  it 
was  situated,  the  further  part  of  this  chamber  was  almost  lost 
to  view,  and  a  number  of  cross-beams  and  wooden  pillars  added 
to  its  sombre  and  mysterious  appearance.  The  walls  were  of 
enorraous  thickness,  and  a  narrow  loop-hole,  terminating  a  deep 
embrasure,  afibrded  but  scanty  light.  Opposite  the  embrasure 
sat  Surrey,  at  a  small  table  covered  with  books  and  writing  ma- 
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terials.  A  lute  lay  beside  him  on  the  floor,  and  there  were 
several  astrological  and  alchemical  implements  witbin  his  reach. 

So  immersed  was  the  vouthful  prisoner  in  study,  that  he 
was  not  aware,  until  a  slight  exclamation  was  uttered  by  Wyat, 
of  the  entrance  of  the  latter.  He  then  arose,  and  shook  him 
cordiaily  by  the  band 

Nothing  material  passed  between  thetn  as  long  as  the  officer 
remained  m  the  Chamber,  but  on  his  departure,  Surrey  observed, 
laughingly,  to  the  knight — "  And  how  doth  my  fair  cousin,  the 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn  ?" 

"  She  has  just  ridden  forth  with  the  king,  to  hawk  in 
the  forest,"  replied  Wyat,  moodily.  **  For  myself,  I  am  ordered 
on  a  mission  to  France,  but  I  could  not  depart  without  entreating 
your  forgiveness  for  the  jeopardy  in  which  I  have  placed  you. 
Would  I  could  take  your  place." 

"  Do  not  heed  me,"  replied  Surrey — "  I  am  well  content 
with  what  has  happened.  Virgil  and  Homer,  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  are  the  companions  of  my  confinement  In  good  sooth, 
I  am  glad  to  be  alone.  Amid  the  distractions  of  me  court,  I 
could  find  little  leisure  for  the  Muse." 
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"  Your  Situation  is  indeed  enviable,  in  man y  respecta,  Surrey," 
replied  Wyat  "  Diaturbed  by  no  jealous  doubta  and  fears,  you 
can  beguile  thc  tedious  houra  in  the  cultivation  of  your  poetical 
tastes,  or  in  study.  Still»  I  must  needs  reproach  myself  with 
being  the  cause  of  your  imprisonment" 

"  1  repeat  you  have  done  me  a  aervicc,"  replied  the  earl.  "  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  for  my  fair  couain,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  prove  the  aincerity  of  my  regard  for  you, 
Wyat  I  applaud  the  liing'a  judgment  in  sending  you  to  France, 
and  if  you  will  be  counaelled  by  me,  you  will  stay  there  long  enough 
to  foroet  her  who  now  occaaiona  you  so  much  uneaainess." 

"  Will  the  fair  Geraldine  be  forgotten  when  the  term  of  yoiur 
imprisonment  haa  expired,  my  lora  ?"  aaked  Wyat. 

"  Of  a  aurety,  not,"  replied  the  earl 

"  And  yet,  in  leas  tnan  two  montha,  I  ahall  return  from 
France,"  rejoined  Wyat 

"  Our  casea  are  not  alike,"  said  Surrey.  u  The  Lady 
Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  haa  plighted  her  troth  to  me.n 

"  Anne  Boleyn  vowed  eternal  constancy  to  me/'  cricd  Wyat 
bitterly ;  "  and  you  see  how  ahe  haa  kept  hier  oath !  The  absent 
are  alwaya  in  danger ;  and  few  women  are  proof  againat  ambition. 
Vanity — yanity  is  the  rock  they  aplit  upon.  May  you  never  expe- 
rience  from  Richmond  what  1  have  experienced  feom  bis  falber." 

"  I  have  no  fear,"  replied  Surrey. 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  alight  noise  aa  if  aome  one  moved 
in  that  part  of  the  Chamber  which  was  buried  in  darkneas. 

w  Have  we  a  liatener  here  ?"  cried  Wyat,  graaping  hia  sword. 

"  Not  unless  it  be  a  four-legged  one  fixnn  the  dungeons  be- 
neath,"  replied  Surrey.  "  But  you  were  speakingof  Richmond. 
He  was  with  me  this  morning,  and  came  to  relate  the  particulars 
of  a  mysterious  adventure  that  occurred  to  him  last  night." 

And  the  earl  proceeded  to  detail  what  had  befallen  the  duke 
on  the  previoua  night  in  the  forest 

"  A  marvellous  atory,  truly !"  said  Wyat,  pondering  over 
the  relation.  "  I  will  aeek  out  the  demon  huntsman  myself — 
nay,  I  will  join  him,  if  he  will  give  me  Anne  Boleyn." 

Again,  a  noise  similar  to  that  heard  a  moment  before,  resounded 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  roora.  Wyat  immediately  drew  hia 
sword,  and  searcned  about  with  its  point,  but  ineffectually. 

"  It  could  not  be  fancy,"  he  said ;  "  and  yet  I  can  find 
nothing." 

"  I  do  not  like  jesting  about  Herne  the  hunter,"  remarked 
Surrey,  "  after  what  I  myself  have  seen.  In  your  present  frame 
of  mind,  I  advise  you  not  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  fiend. 
He  haa  power  over  the  desperate." 

Wyat  returned  no  answer.  He  seemed  lost  in  gloomy  thought, 
and  8oou  afterwards  took  bis  leave. 

On  returning  to  hia  lodgings,  he  summoned  hia  attendants,  and 
ordered  them  to  proceed  to  Kingston,  where  he  would  join 
them  early  the  next  morning.    One  of  them,  an  old  serving  man, 
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noticing  the  exceeding  haggardness  of  his  looks,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  bim  to  go  with  them;  bat  Wyat,  with  a  harehnes« 
totally  unlike  his  customary  nianner,  which  was  gracious  and 
kindly,  in  the  extreme,  peremptorily  refused. 

"  You  look  very  ill,  hir  Thomas,  said  the  old  servant ;  "  worse 
than  I  ever  remember  seeing  you.  Listen  to  my  counsel,  I  be- 
seech  you«  Plead  ill  health  with  the  king  in  excuse  of  your 
mission  to  France,  and  redre,  for  some  months,  to  recruit  your 
strength  and  spirits  at  Allington." 

"  Tush  i  Adam  Twisden — I  am  well  enough,"  exclaimed 
Wyat,  impatiently.     "  Go  and  prepare  mv  mails.* 

"  My  dear—  dear  master,ncned  old  Adam,  fallingon  his  knee 
before  him,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  Ups ;  "  somethingtells 
me  that  if  I  leave  you  now,  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  There 
is  a  deadly  paleness  in  your  cheek,  and  an  unearthly  fire  in  your 
eye,  such  as  I  have  never  before  observed  in  you,  or  in  mortal 
man«  I  tremble  to  say  it,  but  you  look  like  one  possessed  of  the 
fiend.  Forgive  my  bolcbess,  sir.  I  speak  firom  affection  and 
duty.  I  was  serving-man  to  your  father,  good  Sir  Henry  Wyat, 
before  you,  and  I  love  you  as  a  son,  while  I  honour  you  as  a 
master.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  evil  beings  in  the  forest — 
nay,  even  within  the  Castle — who  Iure  men  to  perdition  by 
promising  to  accomplish  their  wicked  desires.  I  trust  no  such 
beine  has  crossed  your  path." 

"  Make  youreelf  easy,  good  Adam,"  replied  Wyat,  "  no  fiend 
has  tempted  me." 

"  Swear  it,  sir,"  cried  the  old  man,  eagerly, — "  swear  it  by 
theHoly  TrinityP' 

"  B v  the  Holy  Trinity,  I  swear  it !"  replied  Wyat,  firmly. 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  the  door  behind  the  arras  was 
suddenly  shut  with  violence. 

"  C  urses  on  you,  villain !  you  have  left  the  door  open  T  cried 
Wyat,  fiercely.     "  Our  conversation  has  been  overheard." 

"  I  will  soon  see  by  whom,"  cried  Adam,  springing  to  his 
feet,  and  rushing  towards  the  door,  which  opened  upon  a  long 
corridor. 

"  Well  !*'  cried  Wyat,  as  Adam  returned  the  next  moment, 
with  cheeks  almost  as  white  as  his  own — "  was  it  the  car- 
dinal?» 

"  It  was  the  devil,  I  believe  T  replied  the  old  man.  "I  could 
see  no  one." 

"  It  would  not  require  supernatural  power  to  retire  into  an 
adjoining  Chamber,  fool  1"  replied  Wyat,  affecting  an  incredulity 
he  did  not  feel. 

"  Your  worship's  adjuration  was  strangely  interrupted,"  cried 
the  old  man,  crossing  himself  devoutlv.  "  Saint  Dunstan  and 
Saint  Christopher  shield  us  from  all  evil  spirits !" 

w  A  truce  to  your  idle  terrore,  Adam,  said  Wyat  u  Take 
these  packets,"  he  added,  giving  him  Henry's  dispatches,  "  and 
guard  them  as  you  would  your  life.     I  am  going  on  an  ex- 
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pedition  of  some  peril  to-night,  and  do  not  choose  to  have 
them  about  me.  Öid  the  grooms  have  my  steed  in  readiness  an 
hour  before  midnight" 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  into  the  forest  that  your  worship  is  about  to 
ride  at  that  hour?"  said  Adam,  trembling.  "  I  was  told  by  the 
stout  archer,  whom  folks  call  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  that  he 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ventured  thither  last  night 
They  saw  a  legion  of  demons  mounted  on  coal-black  horaes,  and 
amongst  them  Mark  Fytton,  the  butcher,  who  was  hanged  a  few 
days  ago  from  the  (Jurfew  Tower  by  the  king's  order,  and 
whose  Dody  so  strangely  disappeared  Do  not  go  into  the 
forest,  dear  Sir  Thomas  P 

"  No  more  of  this  P  cried  Wyat,  fiercely.  ft  Do  as  I  bid 
you,  and  if  I  join  you  not  before  noon  to-morrow,  proceed  to 
Hochester,  and  there  await  my  Coming." 

"  I  never  ezpect  to  see  you  again,  sir,"  groaned  the  old  man,  as 
he  took  his  leave. 

The  anxious  concern  expressed  in  his  behalf  by  his  old  and 
trusty  servant,  was  not  without  effect  on  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and 
made  him  hesitate  in  his  design ;  but  by  and  by,  another  tempest 

of  jealous  rage  came 
on,  and  overwhclmed 
iill  his  bctfcer  reso- 
ItitiuDS.  He  remained 
within  his  Chamber  to 
latc  hour,  and  then 
insu  big  fbrth,  proeeeded 
to  the  terrace  at  the 
north  of  the  Castle. 
Ilorc  hc  was  challcnged 
by  a  scntincl,  but  was 
ftuffered  to  paas  on 
£iving  the  watch-word. 


oxoiiox  lax   rooKiu  »  towkr,  fkoii  thi  tsuhaob 

The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and  the  whole  of  the  glorious 
prospect  overlooked  by  the  terrace  shrouded  from  view.  But 
Wyat's  objeet  in  Coming  thither  was  to  gaze,  for  the  last  time, 
at  that  part  of  the  Castle  which  inclosed  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
knowing  well  the  Situation  of  her  apartments,  he  fixed  his  eyes 
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in  that  direction ;  but  though  numerous  lights  streamed  from 
other  parts  of  the  building,  this  portion  of  lt  was  buried  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Suadenly,  however,  the  Chamber  he  watched,  was  illumined, 
and  he  beheld  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  enter  it,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  attendants  bearing  tapers.  It  needed  not 
Wyat's  jealonsly-Bharpened  gaze  to  read,  even  at  that  distance, 
the  king's  enamoured  looks,  or  Anne  Boleyn's  responsive 
glances.  He  saw  that  one  of  Henry's  arms  encircled  her  waist, 
while  the  other  caressed  her  yielding  hand.  They  paused. 
Henry  bent  forward,  and  Anne  nalf  averted  her  head,  but  not 
so  mach  so  as  to  prevent  the  king  from  imprinting  a  long  and 
fervid  kies  upon  her  Ups. 

Terrible  was  the  effect  of  that  kiss  upon  Wyat  A  serpent's 
sting  would  have  been  less  painful.  His  hands  convulsively 
clutched  tojgether;  his  hair  stood  erect  upon  his  head;  a  shiver 
ran  through  his  frame;  and  he  tottered  back  several  paces. 
When  he  recovered,  Henry  had  bidden  good  night  to  the  object 
of  his  love,  and  having  nearly  gained  the  door,  turned  and 
waved  a  tender  valediction  to  her.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Anne  looked  round  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  pride  and  pleasure 
at  her  attendants,  but  a  cloud  of  curtains  dropping  over  the 
window,  shrouded  her  from  the  view  of  her  wretched  lover. 

In  a  State  of  agitation  wholly  indescribable,  Wyat  then 
walked  towards  the  edge  of  the  terrace, — it  might  he  with 
the  design  of  flinging  himself  from  it  When  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  low  parapet  wall,  defending  its  precipitous  side,  he 
perceived  a  tall  oark  fiffure  directly  in  his  path,  and  halted. 
-Whether  the  object  he  beheld  was  human  or  not  he  could  not 
determine,  but  it  seemed  of  more  than  mortal  stature.  It  was 
wrapped  in  a  long  black  cloak,  and  wore  a  high  conical  cap  on 
its  head.     Before  Wyat  could  utter  a  word,  the  figure  spoke. 

"  You  desire  to  see  Herne  the  hunter,"  it  said,  in  a  deep 
sepulchral  tone.  "  Ride  hence  to  the  haunted  beech-tree  near 
the  swamp  at  the  fiirther  side  of  the  forest  There  you  will 
find  him. 

"  You  are  the  fiend  himself -I  feel  it,"  cried  Wyat  "  Why 
go  into  the  forest  ?     Speak  now." 

And  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  stepped  forward,  with  the 
intention  of  grasping  the  figure.  But  it  eluded  him,  and,  with  a 
mocking  laugh,  melted  into  the  darkness. 

Wyat  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  looked  over 
the  parapet,  but  he  could  see  nothing  except  the  tops  of  the 
tall  trees  springjing  from  the  side  of  the  moat  Froceeding  to 
the  sentinel,  he  inquired  whether  any  one  had  passed  him,  but 
the  man  returned  an  angry  denial. 

Terror-stricken,  and  yet  lull  of  wild  excitement,  Wyatquitted 
the  terrace,  and  seeking  his  steed,  mounted  him,  and  galloped 
into  the  forest 
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"  If  he  be  not  indeed  the  fiend,  he  will  scarcely  outstrip  nie 
in  the  race,"  he  cried,  as  his  steed  bore  him  at  a  furious  pace 
through  the  long  avenue. 

The  gloom  was  here  awful,  being  increased  by  the  dense 
masses  of  foliage  beneath  which  he  was  riding.  fiy  the  time, 
however,  that  he  reached  the  summit  of  Spring  Hill,  as  the 
eminence  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  is  now  designated,  the  moon 
struggled  through  the  clouds,  and  threw  a  wan  glimmer  over 
the  scene.  The  deep  slumber  of  the  woods  was  unbroken  by  any 
sound  save  that  of  tne  frenzied  rider  bursting  throuffh  them. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  forest,  Wyat  held  on  adirect  courae. 
His  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  the  fury  of  his  career  increased 
his  mad  excitement,  Heedless  of  all  impediments,  he  pressed 
forward — now  dashing  beneath  overhanging  boughs  at  die  risk 
of  his  neck — now  skirting  the  edge  of  a  glen  where  a  felse  step 
would  have  been  fatal 

On — on  he  went,  his  firenzy  increasing  each  moment. 

At  length,  he  reached  the  woody  height  overlooking  the 
deep  dingte  which  fonned  the  limit  of  his  ride.  Once  more,  the 
moon  had  withdrawn  her  lustre,  and  a  huge  indistinct  black 
mass  alone  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  haunted  tree.  Around 
it  wheeled  a  large  white  owl,  distinguishable  by  its  ghostly 
plumage  through  the  gloom,  like  a  sea-bird  in  a  storm,  and 
hooting  bodingly  as  it  winged  its  mystic  flight.  No  other  sound 
was  heard,  nor  living  object  seen. 

While  throwing  his  gaze  into  the  dreaxy  ezpanse  beneath  him, 
Wyat,  for  the  first  time,  since  starting,  expenenced  a  Sensation 
of  doubt  and  dread ;  and  the  warning  of  his  old  and  fidthful 
attendant  rushed  to  his  mind.  He  tned  to  recite  a  prayer,  but 
the  wordß  died  away  on  his  Ups, — neither  would  nis  fingen 
fashion  the  symbol  of  the  cross. 

But  even  these  admonitions  did  not  restrain  him.  Springing 
ftom  his  foaming  and  pantine  steed,  and  taking  the  bridle  in 
his  hand,  he  descended  the  siae  of  the  acclivity.  Ever  and  anon, 
a  rustling  among  the  grass  told  him  that  a  snake,  with  which 
description  of  reptile  the  spot  abounded,  was  gliding  away  from 
him.  His  horse,  which  had  hitherto  been  all  fire  and  impetuosity, 
now  begab  to  manifest  Symptoms  of  alarm,  quivered  in  every 
limb,  snorted,  and  required  to  be  dragged  along  forcibly. 

When  within  a  few  paces  of  the  tree,  its  enormous  rifted 
trunk  became  fully  revealed  to  him.  But  no  one  was  beside  it 
Wyat  then  stood  still,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  commanding 
tone — €€  Spirit,  I  summon  thee ! — appear  I" 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  a  sound  like  a  peal  of  thunder 
rolled  over-head,  accompanied  by  screeches  of  discordant 
laughter,  proceeding,  apparently,  from  many  voices.  Other 
stränge  and  unearthly  noises  were  heard,  and  amidst  the  din, 
a  blue,  phosphoric  light  issued  from  the  yawning  crevice  in  the 
tree,  while  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  crested  with  an  antlered  heim, 
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sprang  frorn  it  At  the  same  moment,  a  swarm  of  horribly- 
grotesque,  swart  objecto,  looking  like  imps,  appeared  amid  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  grinned  and  gesticulated  at  Wyat  in  a 
fearful  manner;  and  though  they  did  not  shake  bis  courage,  they 
succeeded  in  scaring  hiß  steed,  which,  after  rearing  and  plunging 
violeritly,  broke  its  hold,  and  darted  ofFinto  the  swamp,  where  it 
floundered,  and  was  lost 

"  You  have  called  me,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  said  the  demon,  in 
a  sepulchral  tone  ;  "  I  am  here.    What  would  you  ?" 

"  My  name  being  knownto  you,  spirit  of  darkness,  my  errand 
should  be  also,"  replied  Wyat,  boldly. 

"  Your  errand  i$  known  to  me,"  replied  the  demon.  "  You 
have  lost  a  mistress,  and  would  regain  ner  ?" 

e€  I  would  give  my  soul  to  win  her  back  firom  my  kingly  rival," 
cried  Wyat. 

"  I  accept  your  offer,"  rejoined  the  spirit.  "  Anne  Boleyn 
shall  be  yours,  and  you  mine.     Your  band  upon  the  compact. 

Wyat  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  graspea  thatof  the  demon. 
His  fingere  were  compressed  as  if  by  a  vice,  and  he  feit  himself 
dragged  towards  the  tree,  while  a  stiflinjj  and  sulphureous  vapour 
rose  around  him.  A  veil  feil  over  his  head,  and  was  rapidly 
twined  around  his  brow,  in  thick  folds. 

At  the  same  time,  amid  yells  of  fiendish  laughter,  he  was 
lifted  frorn  the  ground ;  thrust  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree ; 
and  thence,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  conveyed  into  sorae  deep 
subterranean  recess. 


IL 

WHAT  PASSED  BETWEEN  CAEDIM IL  WÖLBET  ADD  KABEL  LTMDWOOD. 

Foiled  in  his  plan  of  making  Wyat  the  Instrument  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  overthrow,  Wolsey  determined  to  put  into  immediate 
Operation  the  plan  he  had  conceived  of  bringing  forward  a  rival 
against  her  with  the  king. 

If  a  choice  had  been  auowed  him,  he  would  have  selected  some 
high-born  dame  for  this  purpose,  but  as  that  was*  out  of  the 
question — and  as,  indeed,  Henry  had  proved  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  all  the  beauties  that  crowded  his  court  except 
Anne  Boleyn — he  trusted  to  the  forester's  fair  grand-daughter 
to  accomplißh  his  object. 

The  person  from  whom  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
admiraüon  exhibited  by  Henry  for  Mabel  Lyndwood,  was  his 
jester,  Patch, — a  shrewd  varlet  who,  under  the  mask  of  folly, 
picked  up  many  an  important  secret  for  his  master,  and  was 
proDortionately  rewarded. 

Before  executing  is  scheme,  Wolsey  resolved  to  ascertain 
whether  the  damsel's  beauty  was  as  extraordinarv  as  it  had  been 
represented;   and  with  this  view,  he  mounted  his  mule  one 
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morning,  and,  accompanied  by  Patch  and  another  attendant,  rode 
towards  the  forest 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning,  and  preoccupied  as  he 
was,  Wolsey  could  not  be  wholly  insensible  to  the  lovelinese  of 
the  scene  around  him.  Not  wishinghis  design  to  be  detected, 
he  did  not  take  the  direct  course  to  Black  Nest,  where  he  knew 
the  forester's  dwelling  was  situated,  but  ambled  leiturely  beneath 
the  trces,  as  if  he  were  taking  gentle  eiereise. 

At  length,  he  arrived  at  tEe  end  of  a  long  glade,  where  a 
herd  of  deer  were  reposing  by  the  side  of  a  small  pool  of  water, 
and  where  a  fine  view  of  the  Castle  was  obtained. 


FOUiST   AUDI,    ASD    *  IEW    OF    TH1"    CASUS. 


The  sight  of  the  kingly  pile,  looking  dowa  upon  its  pomp  of 
woods,  stirred  high  and  ambitious  thoughts  in  his  breast. 

"  The  lord  of  that  proud  structure  has  been  for  years  swayed 
by  me,w  he  mused,  u  and  shall  the  royal  puppet  be  at  last  wrested 
from  me  by  a  woman's  hand  ?     Not  if  I  can  hold  my  own." 

Roused  by  the  reflection,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  shaping 
his  course  towards  Black  Nest,  reached,  in  a  short  tirae,  the 
borders  of  a  wide  swamp  lying  between  the  lake,  and  another 
mere  of  less  extent,  situated  m  the  heart  of  the  forest  This 
wild  and  dreary  swamp,  the  haunt  of  the  bittern  apd  the  plover, 
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ooBtaasted  fcmbly  and  diaagreeably,  with  the  rieh  sylvan  district 
he  had  jagt  quitted. 

«  I  should  not  like  to  cross  this  marsh  at  night»"  he  observed 
to  Patch,  who  rode  close  behind  him. 

«  Nor  I,  your  grace,"  replied  the  buffoon,  «  We  might  chance 
to  be  led  by  a  wuW-the-wisp  to  a  watery  grave." 

"Such  tveachetous  fires  are  not  confined  to  these  regions, 
knave,"  rejoined  Wolsey.     *  Mankind  are  often  led,  by  delusive 

ämms  of  glory  and  power,  into  quagmirea  and  deep  pit&lls. 
Jj  Viigtnl  whom  have  we  bete  r 

Tlie  latter  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  a  figure  that  seemed 
to  emerge  from  the  ground,  go  sudden  was  its  appearanoe,  at  a 
little  distance  on  the  right  Wolsey's  mule  swerved  so  much  as 
almoat  to  endanger  his  seat,  and  he  oalled  out,  in  a  loud,  angry 
tone,  to  the  author  of  the  annoyance, Si  Who  are  you,  sirrah  r— 
and  what  do  you  here  P" 

"I  ama  keeper  of  the  forest,  an'  please  your  grace,"  replied 
the  other,  doffing  his  cap,  and  disclooing  harsh  features,  whieb  by 
no  ineans  recommendea  him  to  the  cardinal,  "  and  arq  named 
Morgan  Fenwol£  I  was  couchiog  aroong  the  reeds  to  get  a 
shot  at  a  fat  bück,  when  your  approach  called  me  to  n»y  feet" 

«  By  Saint  Jude,  that  is  the  very  fellow,  your  grace,  who  shot 
the  hart~roy*l,  the  other  dtnr,"  cried  Patch. 

*  And  so  preserved  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,"  rejoined  the  oar- 
dinaL    "  Art  suve  of  it,  knave  ?" 

u  As  sure  as  your  grace  is  of  sainthood,"  replied  Patch. 

"  You  should  have  been  well  rewaided  for  the  ahot,  friend 
--by  the  king's  highnese-~-or  by  the  lady  Anne?"  remarked 
Wofsey  to  the  Keeper» 

"  I  have  beenrewarded  by  neither,"  rejoined  Fenwolf,  sullenly. 

"  Hum  P*  ezclaimed  the  cardinal.  "  Give  the  fellow  a 
piece  of  gold,  Patch." 

"I  havesmall  claim  on  your  grace's  bounty,"  said  Fenwolf, 
reluctantly  reeeiving  the  coin. 

"  The  very  reason  I  bestow  it  upon  you,  fellow,"  cried  the 
cardinal,  knitting  his  brows. 

w  Nay,  I  mean  no  offence,"  replied  Fenwolf;  (€  but  the 
rumour  goes  that  your  grace  and  the  lady  Anne  are  not  well 
affected  towards  each  other." 

"The  rumour  is  false,"  rejoined  the  cardinal — "and  you  can 
now  contradict  it  on  your  own  experience.  Harkee,  sirrah— 
where  lies  Tristram  Ljmdwood's  hut?" 

Fenwolf  looked  somewhat  surprised  and  confused  by  the 
question. 

"  It  lies  on  the  other  side  of  yonder  rising  ground,  about 
half  a  mile  hence,"  he  said,  "  But  if  your  grace  is  seeking 
old  Tristram,  you  will  not  find  him.  I  parted  with  him,  half  an 
hour  ago,  on  Hawk's  lull,  and  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  the 
deer-pen  at  Bray  Wood." 
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«  If  I  see  his  grand-daughter,  Mabel,  it  will  suffice,"  rejoined 
the  cardinaL     "  1  am  told  ehe  is  a  comely  damseL    Iß  it  so  T9 

«  I  am  but  an  indifferent  judge  in  such  matten,"  replied  Fen- 
wolf,  moodily. 

"  Lead  %my  mule  across  this  swamp,  thou  senseless  Cymon," 
said  the  cardinal,  "and  I  will  give  thee  my  Messing." 

With  a  very  ill  grace,  Fenwolf  complied,  and  conducted  the 
cardinal  to  the  further  side  of  the  marsk 

u  If  jrour  grace  pursues  the  path  over  the  hill,"  he  said,  «  and 
then  strikes  into  the  firat  opemng  on  the  right,  it  will  bring  you 
to  Tristram's  hut" 

And,  without  waiting  for  the  promised  Messing,  he  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hillf  Wolsey  descried  the  hut 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance. 
It  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  at  the  point 
where  lts  width  was  greatest,  and  where  it  was  fed  by  a  brook 
that  flowed  from  a  large  pool  of  water  near  SunninghilL 

From  the  high  ground  where  Wolsey  now  stood,  the  lake  was 
viewed  to  singular  advantage.  For  nearly  a  mile  it  stretched 
out  its  ßhining  expanse,  betweenbanks  of  varied  form,  sometimes 
indented,  sometimes  running  out  in  projections,  but  every- 
where  clothed  with  timber  almost  to  the  watert  edge.  Wild  fowl 
skimmed  over  its  glassy  sur&ce,  or  dipped  in  search  of  their 
finny  prey;  and  here  and  there  a  heron  might  be  detected 
in  some  shallow  nook.  A  flight  of  cawing  rools  were  settling 
upon  the  tall  trees  on  the  rignt  bank  of  the  lake,  and  the  voices 
of  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  other  feathered  songsters,  broke 
in  redundant  melody  from  the  adjoining  grove. 

A  verdant  path,  partly  beneath  the  trees,  and  partly  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  led  Wolsey  to  the  forester's  hut  Con- 
strueted  of  wood  and  clay,  with  a  thatched  roo£  green  with 
moss,  and  half  overgrown  with  ivy,  the  little  building  was  in  ad- 
mirable  keeping  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  &>posite  the 
door,  and  opemrig  upon  the  lake,  stood  a  little  boat-nouse,  and 
beside  it,  a  few  wooden  steps,  defended  by  a  hand-rail,  ran  into 
the  water.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  boat-house,  the  brook  be- 
fore  mentioned  emptied  its  waters  into  the  lake. 

Gazing  with  much  internal  satisfaction  at  the  cottage,  Wolsey 
bade  Patch  dismount,  and  ascertain  whether  Mabel  was  within. 
The  buffoon  obeyed,  tried  the  door,  and,  finding  it  fastened, 
knocked,  but  to  no  purpose.     No  answer  was  returned. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the  cardinal  was  turning  away 
in  extreme  disapnointment,  when  a  small  skiff,  rowed  by  afemale 
hand,  shot  round  an  angle  of  the  lake,  and  swiftly  approached 
them.  A  glance  from  Patch  would  have  told  Wolsey,  if  he  had 
required  any  such  information,  that  this  was  the  forester's  grand- 
daughter.  As  she  drew  near,  her  beauty  quite  ravished  him, 
and  satidfied  him  that  she  would  have  passed  with  any  wandering 
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knight,  who  might  havc  chanced  to  behold  her  in  the  olden  tinie, 
for  the  spirit  ofthe  lake.  Features  regulär,  exquisitely  moulded, 
and  of  a  joyous  expression ;  a  skia  dyed  like  a  peach  by  the  sun, 
but  so  as  to  improve  rather  than  impair  its  hue ;  eyes  bright, 
laughing,  and  blue  as  a  summer  sky ;  ripe,  ruddy  ups,  and  pearly 
teeth;  and  hair  of  a  light  and  glossy  brown,  constituted  the 
sum  of  her  attractiona  Her  sylph-like  figure  was  cbarmingly 
displayed  by  the  graceful  exercise  on  which  she  was  engaged, 
and  her  small  hands»  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  grasp  an  oar, 
impelled  the  skiff  forward  with  marvellous  velocity,  and  apparently 
without  much  exertion  on  her  part 

Unabashed  by  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  though  Wolsey's 
attire  could  leave  her  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  high  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  she  sprang  ashore  at  the  landing-place,  and  fastened 
her  bark  to  the  side  of  the  boat-house. 

"  You  are  Mabel  Lyndwood,  I  presume,  fair  maiden  ?"  inquired 
the  cardinal,  gazing  at  her  adminngly. 

"  Such  is  my  name,  your  grace,  she  replied ;  "  for  your  garb 
teils  me  I  am  addressing  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

The  cardinal  graciously  inclined  his  head. 

"  Chancing  to  ride  in  this  part  of  the  forest/9  he  said,  «  and 
having  heard  of  your  beauty,  I  came  to  see  whether  the  reality 
equals  the  description,  and  by  my  feith,  it  far  transcends  it." 

Mabel  blushed  deeply,  and  cast  down  her  lovelv  eyes. 

"  Would  that  Henry  could  see  her  now!"  thougnt  the  cardinal, 
"  Anne  Boleyn's  reign  were  nigh  an  end.  How  long  have  you 
dwelt  in  this  cottage,  fair  maid  ?"  he  added,  aloucL 

"My  grandsire,  Tristram  Lyndwood,  has  dwelt  here  fifty 
years  and  more,"  replied  Mabel ;  "  but  I  have  only  come  hither 
within  these  few  weeks.  Before  that  time,  I  lived  at  Chertsey, 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  lay  sisters  of  the  monastery  there — 
sister  Anastaäa." 

"And  your  parents — i^here  are  they?"  asked  the  cardinal, 
curioualy. 

"  Alas  I  your  grace,  I  have  none,"  replied  Mabel,  with  a  sigh. 
— ft  Tristram  Lyndwood  is  my  only  living  relative.  He  used  to 
come  over  once  a  month  to  see  me  at  Chertsey — and  latterly, 
finding  his  dwelling  lonelv,  for  he  lost  the  old  dame  who  tended 
it,  he  brought  me  to  dwell  with  hinou  Sister  Anastasia  was  loath 
to  part  with  me — and  I  was  grieved  to  leave  her — but  I  could  not 
refuse  my  grandsire.'9 

"  Certes,  you  could  not,"  replied  the  cardinal,  musingly,  and 
gazing  hard  at  her*     "  And  you  know  nothing  of  your  parents  TT 

"  Little,  beyond  this,"  replied  Mabel :  w  My  father  was  a 
keeper  of  die  forest,  and  being  unhappily  gored  by  astag,  perished 
of  the  wound — for  a  wound  from  a  hart's  hörn,  as  your  grace 
knows,  is  certain  death — and  my  mother  pined  after  him,  and 
speedilv  followed  him  to  the  grave.  I  was  then  placed  by  mj 
grandsire  with  Sister  Anastasia,  as  I  have  just  related— and  this 
»aUmyhiBtory.» 
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"  A  simple  one,  yet  curious  withal,"  said  Wolsey,  still  rnuaing. 
«  You  are  thc  firirest  maid  of  low  degrec  I  ever  beheld.  You 
saw  the  king  at  thc  chase  thc  other  day,  Mabel  ?" 

"  Truly,  did  I,  your  grace,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  brightening — 
"  and  a  nght  noble  king  he  is." 

"  And  as  gentle  and  winning  as  he  is  goodly  to  look  upon," 
aaid  Wolsey,  smiling. 

"  Report  says  otherwise,"  rejoined  Mabel. 

"  Report  speaks  falsely,"  cried  Wolsey ;  M  I  know  him  well — 
and  he  is  what  I  describe  him." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mabel ;  "  and  I  must  own  I 
formed  the  same  opinion  myself  —  for  the  smile  he  threw 
upon  me  was  one  of  tne  sweetest  and  kindliest  I  ever  bfeheld." 

"  Since  von  have  confessed  so  much,  fiiir  maiden,"  rejoined 
Wolsey ;  "I  will  be  equally  frank,  and  teil  you  it  was  from  the 
king's  own  Ups  I  heanl  of  your  beauty.  You  may  be  proud, 
Mabel — you  have  a  royal  admirer  l" 

"  Your  grace  P'  she  exclaimed.    . 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Wolsey;  u  if  the  kinß  is  bewitched,  I  can- 
not  wonder  at  it  And  now,  good  day,  fiur  maiden.  You  will 
hear  more  of  me." 

"  Your  grace  will  not  refiise  me  your  blessing?"  askcd  Mabel. 

"  Assuredly  not,  my  child,"  replied  Wolsey,  extending  his 
hands  over  her.  "  All  good  angels  and  saints  bless  you,  and  navc 
you  in  their  keeping.  Mark  my  wotds— a  great  destinv  awaits 
you.  But  in  all  changes,  rest  asBured  you  will  find  a  friend  in 
Cardinal  Wolsey." 

"  You  overwnelm  me  with  kindneos,"  cried  Mabel ;   "  nor 


can  I  conceive  how  I  have  found  an  intefest  in  your  eyes — 
unless  Bieter  Anastasia  or  fethe*  Anselm,  of  Chertsey  Abbey, 
may  have  mentioned  me  to  your  grace." 

"  You  have  found  a  more  potent  advocate  with  me  than  either 
eister  Anastasia  or  father  Anselm,"  replied  Wolsey;  u  and  now, 
farewell." 

And  turning  the  head  of  his  mule,  he  rode  elowly  away, 

On  that  same  day,  there  was  a  grand  banquet  in  the  Castle, 
and,  as  usual,  Wolsey  took  his  Station  on  the  right  of  die  sove* 
reign,  while  the  papal  legate  occupied  a  place  on  the  left. 
Watching  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  remark,  Wolsey  ob- 
served  l»  Henry,  that  he  had  been  riding  that  morning  in  the 
forest,  and  had'seen  the  loveliest  damsel  that  ever  eyes  feil  upon. 

*  Ah !  by  our  Lady !  and  who  may  she  be  ?"  aeked  the  king, 
curiously. 

"She  can  boast  litde  in  regard  to  birth,  being  grandchild 
tf>  an  old  forester,"  replied  Wolsey.  «  But  your  tnajesty  saw  her 
at  the  hunting^party  the  other  day." 

w  Ah,  now  I  oethink  me  of  her,"  said  Henry,  *  A  very  comely 
damsel,  in  good  sooth." 

"  I  know  not  where  her  match  is  to  be  found,"  cried  the  car- 
dinaL     *  Would  your  majesty  had  seen  her  skim  over  die 
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Idee  in  a  fairy  boat  managed  by  herseif,  as  I  beheld  her  this 
morning.  You  would  have  taken  her  for  a  water-nymph,  excepl 
that  no  water-nymph  waa  ever  half  so  beautifuL" 

u  You  speak  in  raptures,  cardinal,"  cried  Henry.  "  I  must 
see  this  damsel  again.  Where  does  she  dwell?  I  huave  heard, — 
but  it  hath  slipped  my  memory." 

u  In  a  cottage  at  Black  West,  near  the  great  lake,"  replied 
Wolsey.  u  There  is  some  mystery  attached  to  her  birth,  which 
I  have  not  yet  fathomed." 

"  Leave  me  to  unriddle  it,"  replied  the  king,  laughingly. 

And  he  turned  to  talk  on  other  gubjeets  to  Campcggio,  but 
Wolsey  feit  satisfied  that  the  device  was  successfhL 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  As  Qpnry  retired  from  the  banquet, 
he  motioned  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  towards  him,  and  said,  in  an 
undeivtone— 

"I  shall  go  forth  at  dusk  to-morrow  even,  in  disguise,  and 
shall  require  your  attendance." 

wOna  love  affair?"  asked  the  duke,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Perchance,"  replied  Henry ;  *  but  I  will  explain  myself  more 
fuBy  anon." 

This  muttcred  colloquy  was  overheard  by  Patch,  and  faith- 
ftilly  reported  to  the  carainal. 

HL 

tBI  VISIT  TO  THB  TOBSOTn'f  OOTTAOE. 

Tristram  Ltndwood  did  not  return  home  tili  late  in  the  evening , 
and  when  infonned  of  the  -  cardinal's  visit,  he  shook  his  head, 
gravely. 

w  I  am  sorrp  we  went  to  the  hunting-party,"  hc  observed. 
"  Valentine  Hagthorne  said  mischief  would  come  of  it,  and  I 
wish  I  had  attended  to  his  advice." 

"  I  see  no  mischief  that  has  happened,  grandsire,"  cried 
MabeL  "  On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  have  met  with  excellent 
fortune.  The  jjood  cardinal  promises  me  a  high  destiny,  and 
says  the  king  himself  noticed  me." 

"  Would  his  regards  had  fallen  any where  eise  than  on  you, 
child,"  rejoined  Iristram.  "  But  I  Warrant  me,  you  told  the 
cardinal  your  history — all  you  know  of  it,  at  least" 

"Of  a  truth  I  did,"  >he  replied — "nor  did  I  know  there 
was  any  härm  in  doing  so." 

"  Answer  no  sucn  inquiries  in  future,"  said  Tristram, 
angrily. 

"But,  grandfather,  I  could  not  refuse  to  answer  the  cardinal,99 
she  replied,  in  a  deprecating  voiee. 

"Well,— well,  no  more  of  this,"  said  Tristram.  "Have  you 
seen  Moigan  Fenwolf  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  %  and  I  care  not  if  I  never  see  him  again,"  she  replied, 
pettishly. 

«  You  dislike  him  strangely,  Mab,"  rejoined  her  grandfather  ; 
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— "  he  is  the  best  keeper  in  the  forest»  and  makes  no  secret  of 
his  admiration  of  you. 

"  That  is  why  1  dislike  him,"  she  returned. 

"  By  the  same  rule,  if  what  the  cardinal  stated  be  true, — thouch, 
trust  me,  he  was  but  jesting, — you  ought  to  dislike  the  king.  But 
get  me  mv  supper.    I  have  need  of  it,  for  I  have  faated  long." 

Mabel  nastened  to  obey,  and  set  a  mess  of  bot  pottage  and  other 
viands  before  him.  Little  more  conversation  passed  between 
them,  for  the  old  man  was  weary,  and  sought  nis  couch  early. 

That  night,  Mabel  did  nothing  but  dream  of  the  king— of 
stately  Chambers,  rieh  apparel,  and  countless  attendants.  She 
awoke,  and  finding  herseif  in  a  lowly  cottage,  and  without  a 
Single  attendant,  was,  like  other  dreamero,  greatly  discontented. 

The  nezt  morning,  her  gran&father  went  again  to  Bray  Wood, 
and  she  was  left  to  muse  upon  the  event  of  the  previous  dav. 
While  busied  about  some  trifling  oecupations,  the  door  sud- 
denly  opened,  and  Morgan  Fenwolf  entered  the  cottage.  He  was 
followca  by  a  tall  man,  with  a  countenance  of  extreme  paleness, 
but  a  noble  and  commanding  figure.  There  was  something  so 
striking  in  the  appearance  of  the  latter  person,  that  it  riveted 
the  attention  of  Mabel.  But  no  corresponding  effect  was  pro- 
duced  on  the  straneer,  for  he  scarcely  bestowed  a  look  upon  her. 

Morgan  Fenwolf  hastily  asked  whether  her  grandsire  was  at 
home,  or  near  at  band,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  ap- 
peared  much  disappointed. 

Whispering  a  few  words  to  his  companion,  he  said  that  he 
must  borrow  the  skiff  for  a  short  while,  as  he  wished  to  visit 
some  nets  on  the  lake.  Mabel  readily  assented,  and  the  stranger 
quitted  the  house,  while  Fenwolf  lingered  to  offer  some  attention 
to  Mabel,  which  was  so  ill-receivea  that  he  was  fain  to  hurry 
forth  to  the  boat-house.  He  then  embarked,  with  his  companion, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plash  of  oars  announced  their  departure, 
Mabel  went  forth  to  watch  them.  The  stranger,  who  was  seated 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  for  the  first  time,  fixed  his  laige  melan- 
choly  eyes  füll  upon  her,  and  did  not  withdraw  his  gaze  tili  the 
boat  turned  the  corner  of  the  lake,  and  disappeared. 

Marvelling  who  he  could  be,  and  reproaching  herseif  with  not 
having  questioned  Fenwolf  about  him,  Mabel  resolved  to  repair 
the  error  when  the  skiff  was  brought  back.  But  the  opportunity 
did  not  speedily  oecur.  Hours  flew  by ;  the  shades  of  evening 
drew  on ;  but  neither  Fenwolf  nor  the  stranger  returned. 

Soon  after  dusk,  her  grandfather  came  home.  He  did  not  ex- 
press  the  least  astonishment  at  Fenwolf 's  prolonged  absence,  but 
said  he  was  sure  to  be  back  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the 
skiff  was  not  wanted. 

"  He  will  bring  us  a  fine  jack,  or  a  carp  for  dinner  to- 
morrow,  111  Warrant  me,"  he  said.  "  If  he  had  returned  in 
time,  we  migjht  have  had  fish  for  supper.  No  matter.  I  must 
make  shift  with  the  mutton  pie  and  a  rasher  of  bacon.  Morgan 
did  not  mention  the  name  of  his  companion,  you  say  ?" 
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"  He  did  not,"  replied  Mabel ;  "  bat  I  hope  he  will  bring 
him  with  him.     He  is  the  goodliest  gentleman  I  ever  beheld." 

w  What !  handsomer  than  the  king?"  cried  Tristrain. 

"  Nay,  they  should  not  be  compared,"  replied  Mabel :  "  the 
one  is  stout  and  burlv;  tbe  other,  slight,  long-visaged,  and 
pale,  but  handsome  withaJ, — verv  handsome." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  him  anon,"  said  Tristram ;  "  and 
now  for  supper,  for  I  am  as  sharp-eet  as  a  hunter." 

Mabel  placed  the  better  part  of  a  huge  pie  before  him,  which 
the  old  forester  attacked  with  great  zeaL  He  then  feil  to  work 
upon  some  slices  of  bacon  toasted  orer  the  embers  by  his  grand- 
daughter,  and  having  washed  them  down  with  a  jug  of  mead, 
declared  he  had  supped  &mous!y.  While  taking  care  of  him- 
self, he  did  not  folget  his  hound.  From  time  to  time,  he  threw 
him  morseis  of  the  pie,  and  when  he  had  done,  he  gave  him  a 
platter-full  of  broken  meat 

"  Old  Hubert  has  served  me  faithfully  nigh  twenty  years,"  he 
said,  patting  the  hound's  shaggy  neck,  "and  must  not  be  nejjlected." 

Throwing  a  log  of  wood  on  the  fire,  he  drew  hischair  mto  the 
ingle  nook,  and  cßsposed  himself  to  elumber.  Meanwhile  Mabel 
busied  herseif  about  her  household  concerns,  and  was  singing 
a  lulling  melody  to  her  grandfather,  in  a  voioe  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness,  when  a  loud  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Tristram  roused 
himself  from  his  dose,  and  old  Hubert  uttered  a  low  growL 

"  Quiet,  Hubert,  quiet  !"  cried  Tristram.  u  It  cannot  be  Mor- 
gan Fenwolf,"  he  added.  w  He  would  never  knock  thus»  Coroe 
in,  friend,  whoever  thou  artw 

At  this  invitation,  two  persona  darkened  the  doorway.  The 
foremost  was  a  man  of  bulxy  frame,  and  burly  demeanour.  He 
was  attired  in  a  buff  jerkin,  over  which  he  wore  a  loose 
brown  surcoat;  had  a  flatTelvet  cap  on  hishead;  and  carried 
a  stout  staff  in  his  hand.  His  face  was  broad  and  handsome, 
though  his  features  could  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the  doubtful 
light  to  which  he  was  exposed.  A  reddish-coloured  beard  clothed 
his  chin.  His  companion,  who  appeared  a  trifle  the  taller  of  the 
two,  and  equally  robust,  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  of  green  cloth. 

"  Good  even  to  you,  friend,  said  the  foremost  stranger  to 
the  forester.  "  We  are  belated  travellers,  on  our  way  from 
Guildford  to  Windsor,  and,  seeing  your  cottage,  we  have  called 
to  obtain  some  refreshment  before  we  cross  the  forest  We  do 
not  ask  you  to  bestow  a  meal  upon  us,  but  will  gladly  pay  for  the 
best  your  cottagc  afibrds.'' 

"  You  shall  have  it,  and  welcome,  my  masters,"  replied  Tris- 
tram ;  "but  I  am  afraid  nay  humble  fare  will  scarcely  suit  you." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  the  other;  "  we  have  good  appetites, 
and  are  not  over  dainty.  Beshrew  me,  friend,"  he  added,  re- 
garding  Mabel,  "  you  have  a  comely  daughter.1' 

"  She  is  my  grand-daughter,  sir,"  replied  Tristram. 

u  Well,  your  grand-daughter,  then,"  said  the  other;  "  by  the 
massy  a  loveüer  maiden  I  never  set  eyes  on.   We  have  none  such 
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inGuUdford,andIdoubt  ifthekinghathsuchinWindsor.  What 
say  you,  Charles  BrandonT 

w  It  were  treason  to  agree  with  you,  Harry  Le  Roy,"  replied 
Brandon,  laughing;  "for  they  say  thc  king  Visits  with  the  hal- 
tcr  all  thosc  wno  <£sparagc  the  charms  of  the  lady  Aipie  Bolqffl» 
But  certes,  this  damsel  is  very  fair."  ' 

u  You  will  diseompose  her,  my  masters,  if  you  praise  her  tha^ 
to  her  face,"  said  TriBtram,  somewhat  testily.    "  Here,  MaÜJL 
bring  fbrth  all  my  scanty  larder  aflbrds,  and  put  some  nahe»  m/ 
baoon  on  the  fire.  '  'T 

"  Cold  meat  and  bread  will  suffice  for  us,"  said  Harry ;  *  Mk> 
will  not  trouble  the  damsel  to  play  the  cook  for  us.w  ^% 

With  this,  Mabel,  who  appeared  greatly  embarrassed  by  W£ 
prcsence  of  the  strängen,  spread  a  cloth  ot  snow-white  linear 
the  little  table,  and  placedf  the  remains  of  the  pie  and  a  '  '" 
loaf  before  them.    The  new  comers  säte  down,  and  ate  he 
of  the  humble  viands, — he  who  had  been  named  Harry  freqt 
stopping,  in  thecouneof  hisrepast,  tocompliment  his  fair  attec 

"  dj  our  lady,  I  have  never  been  so  waited  on  before,*  Im 
added,  risbg,  and  removing  bis  stool  towards  the  fire,  while  ttfc 
companion  took  up  a  position,  with  his  back  against  the  wri& 
ncar  the  fire-place.  "  And  now,  my  pretty  Mabel,  have  yott 
never  a  cup  01  ale  to  wash  down  the  pie  ?n 

"  I  can  ofler  you  a  draught  of  nght  good  mead,  sir,"  sali 
Tristram ;  '*  and  that  is  the  only  liauor  my  cottage  can  furnish," 

u  Nothing  can  be  better,"  replied  Harry,    "  Cet  us  have  it* 

While  Mabel  went  to  draw  the  liquor,  Tristram  fixed  his  cyes 
on  Harry,  whose  features  were  now  fidly  revealed  by  the  light 
of  the  firc. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  hard,  fiiend  ?"  demandcd  Harry, 
somewhat  sternly. 

" I  have  seen  some  onc  very  like  you,  master,"  replied  TVis- 
tram ;  **  and  onc  it  is  no  light  honour  to  resemble." 

u  You  mean  thc  king,91  returned  Harry,  laughing.  u  You  are 
not  the  fintpenon  who  has  thought  me  fike  him." 

"  You  are  vain  of  the  likencss,  1  see,  master,'1  replied  Tristram, 
joining  in  the  laugh.  "  How  say  you,  Mab?"  he  added  to  bis  grand- 
daughter,  who  at  that  moment  returned  with  a  jug  and  a  couplc 
of  drinking-horns.    "  Whom  does  this  gentleman  resemble  ?* 

"  The  king,"  returned  Mabel,  without  raising  her  eyes. 

w  Nav,  look  me  füll  in  the  face  while  you  say  so,  sweethcart,* 
reioined  Harry.  "  Marry,  if  I  were  the  royal  Henry  instead  of 
what  I  am,  a  piain  Guildford  mcrchant,  I  should  prefer  you  to 
Anne  Boleyn. 

"  Is  that  said  in  good  sooth,  sir  T  asked  Mabel,  slightly  raising 
her  eyes,  and  instantly  dropping  them  before  die  ardent  gaze 
of  the  self-styled  mcrchant 

«  In  good  sooth,  and  sober  truth,"  replied  Hany,  rounding  his 
arm,  ana  placing  his  hand  on  his  lusty  thigh,  in  true  royal  fashion. 

*'  Were  you  tne  royal  Henry  instead  of  him  you  are,  I  should 
not  care  for  your  preference,"  said  Mabel,  more  confidently. 
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*  My  grandsire  says  the  king  changes  his  love  as  often  as  the 
moon  changes,  and  oftener." 

"  God's  death!— your  grandsire  iß  a  fidse  knave  to  say*  so  P 
cried  Harry. 

"  Heaven  help  us !  you  swear  the  king's  oaths,"  said  MabeL 

<c  And  wherelore  not,  sweetheart  V  said  Harry,  checking  him- 
sel£  "  It  is  enough  to  make  one  swear,  and  in  roy al  style,  too,  to 
hear  one's  liege  iord  unjustly  accusecL  I  have  ever  heard  the 
king  styled  a  minor  of  constancy.  How  say  you,  Charles 
Brandon? — can  you  not  give  him  a  good  characterrw 

u  Oh !  an  excellent  character,"  said  Brandon.  w  He  is  con- 
stancy itself— while  the  fit  lasts,"  he  added,  aside. 

if  You  hear  what  my  friend  says,  sweetheart,"  observed  Harry ; 
"  and  I  assure  you  he  has  the  best  opportunities  of  judging. 
But  TU  be  sworn  you  did  not  believe  your  grand&ther  when 
he  thus  maligned  the  king." 

**  She  contradicted  me  flatly,"  said  Tristram ;  "but  pour  out 
the  mead,  girL     Our  guests  are  waiting  for  itw 

While  Mabel,  in  compliance  with  her  grandsire's  iniunctions, 
filled  the  hörn,  the  door  of  the  cottage  was  noiselessly  opened 
by  Morgan  Fenwol£  who  stepped  in,  followed  by  his  hound, 
Isawsey.  He  started  on  beholoing  the  Btrangers,  but  both  were 
so  much  occupied  by  the  damsel  that  he  remaincd  unnoticed. 
A  sign  firom  the  old  forester  told  him  he  had  better  retire. 
Jealous  curiosity,  however,  dctained  him;  and  he  tarried  tili 
Harry  had  received  the  cup  from  Mabel,  and  dralned  it  to  her 
healtL  He  then  drew  back,  closed  the  door,  and  joined  a  dark 
and  mysterious  figure,  with  hideous  lineamenta  and  an  antlered 
heim  upon  its  head,  Standing  outside  the  cottage* 

"  It  is  the  king,  and  unattended,  except  by  one  penon,"  he 
whispered  to  thia  figure.  "  His  Ufe  is  m  our  hands»  Let  us 
waten  him," 

And  they  stationed  themselves  et  the  window. 

Meanwhile,  a  cup  of  mead  having  been  handed  to  Brandon, 
he  observed  to  his  companion*  *  We  mustnow  beeetting  forth  on 
our  journey»  Night  ii  advancing,  and  we  have  five  long  miles  to 
traverse  acroes  the  rorest** 

u  I  would  stay  where  I  am,*  rejoined  Harry»  "  and  make  a 
bench  near  the  fire  sero  me  in  lieu  of  a  couch,  but  that  business 
requires  our  presence  al  the  Castle  to-night  There  is  a  mark  in 
payment  of  our  meal,  friend,"  he  added  to  Tristram,  "  and  as  we 
shatt  probably  retum  to-inorrow  night,  we  will  call  and  have 
anotber  supper  with  you.  Froyide  us  a  capon,  and  some  fish 
from  the  late,* 

"  You  had  better  rest  here,  sir,"  said  MabeL  "They  say 
there  are  robbet*  and  evil  spirit«  in  the  forest" 

*  I  have  uo  fear  of  any  such,  sweetheart,"  replied  Harry  j  "  I 
have  a  sträng  arm  to  derend  myvelf,  and  so  has  my  friend  Charles 
Brandon*  And  as  to  evil  spirit^  a  kiss  from  your  aweet  Ups  will 
shield  me  from  all  ilL" 
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And  aß  he  sjwkc,  he  drcw  her  towards  him,  and  clasping  her 
in  bis  arm»  imprinted  a  score  of  rapid  kisses  on  her  lipe. 

"  Hold !  hold,  master  I"  cried  Tristrain,  rising  angrily  ;  "  this 
roay  not  be.     Tis  an  arrant  abuse  of  hospitality. 

"  Nay,  be  not  angry,  good  fi-iend,"  repfied  llarry,  laughing,  •*  I 
am  on  the  look-out  Tor  a  wife,  and  I  know  not  but  I  may  take 
your  grand-daughter  with  me  to  Guildford." 

"  öne  is  not  to  be  so  ligbtly  won,"  cried  Tristram, "  for  though 
I  am  but  a  poor  forester,  I  rate  her  as  highly  as  the  haughtiest 
noble  can  rate  his  child." 

"  And  with  reason,"  said  Harry.  "  Good  night,  sweetheartr 
"  By  my  crown  !  Suffolk,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  companion,  as 
he  quitted  the  cottage,  "  she  is  an  angcl,  and  shall  be  mine.*' 

"  Not  if  my  arm  serves  me  truly,"  muttcred  Fenwolf,  who 
overheard  the  exclamation.  "  And  now  to  intereept  them  before 
they  reach  their  horses." 

IV. 

BOW  BERNS  THE   BUNTER  SBEWED  TBE  EARL  OF  SURRET  TBE  FAIR 
GERALDINE  IN   ▲  VISION. 

On  the  third  day  after  Surrey's  imprisonment  in  the  keep,  he 
was  removed  to  the  Norman  Tower.     The  Chamber  aUottcd  him 
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was  sqnare,  tolerably  lofty,  and  had  two  narrow  pointed  Win- 
dows, looking  towards  the  middle  ward.  Not  only  was  he 
permitted  to  pass  a 
portion  of  his  time 
on  the  battlements  of 
the  Round  Tower,  the  _ 
magnificent  prospectj 
firom  which  alwavs^ 
recreated  him ;  bot  he  1 
was  allowed  to  take 
exercise  in  the  dry 
moat  surroonding  the 
keep. 

Tne  fair  Geraldine, 
he  was  informed,  had 
been  sent  to  the 
palace  at  Green- 
wich;  but  her  ab 
sence  occasioned  him 
no  disquietude,  be- 
cause  he  kne w,  if  she 
had  been  suffered  to 
remain  at  Windsor, 
he  could  not  have 
seen  her. 

About  the  time  of 
Sunrey's  removal  to 
the  Norman  Tower, 
the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond  auitted  the 
castle  witnout 
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ing  any  motive  for  his  departure,  or  even  taking  leave  of  his 
friend.  At  first,  some  jealous  mistrust  that  he  might  be  sone  to 
renew  his  suit  to  the  fair  Geraldine  troubled  the  earl ;  but  he 
strongly  combated  the  feeling,  as  calculated,  if  indulged,  to  de- 
stroy  nis  tranquillity,  and  by  fixing  his  thoughts  seaulously  on 
other  subjeets,  he  sueeeeded  in  overcoming  it 

One  night,  while  oecupied  in  translating  the  iEneid  of  Viigil, 
which  he  had  commencea,  he  remained  at  his  task  to  a  late  hour. 
The  midnight  bell  had  tolled,  when,  looking  up,  he  was  startled 
by  pereeiving  a  tall  dark  figure  Standing  siient  and  motionless 
beside  him. 

Independently  of  the  difficulty  of  aecounting  for  its  pre- 
sence,  the  äppearance  of  the  figure  was,  in  itself,  sufficiently 
appalling.  Above  the  ordinary  stature,  it  was  enveloped  in  a 
long  black  cloak,  while  a  tall,  conical  black  cap,  which  added 
to  its  height,  and  increased  the  hideousness  of  its  features, 
crowned  its  head. 
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For  a  fcw  uinutea,  Sarrey  remained  gaiing  at  the  figare  in 
mute  aatoniahment,  during  whlch  it  roaintained  the  wne  no- 
tionlcss  poeture.  At  length,  be  was  able  to  — armm  forth  the 
inteirogation— "  Who  art  tboo  P 

"  A  friend,*  replied  the  figoft,  in  a  sepulcbral  tone. 

"  Are  you  man  or  spirit?"  demanded  Buirey. 

ccIt  matten  not,— I  am  a  friend,"  rejoined  the  figtue« 

M  On  what  enrand  come  trau  hei«  T  asked  Surrey. 

«To  serve  you,*  replied  the  figare';  "to  liberate you.  You 
shall  go  hence  with  me  if  you  choose," 

"  On  what  condition  P  rejoined  Surrey. 

"  We  will  speak  of  tbat  when  we  are  out  of  the  Castle,  and 
on  the  free  soa  of  the  forest,"  returned  the  figare. 

"  You  terapt  in  vaiq, "  cried  Surrey.  "  I  will  not  go  with  you. 
I  recognite  in  you  the  demon  hunter  Herne." 

The  flgure  laughed  hollowly — ao  hollowly — that  Surrey's  flesh 
crept  upon  hia  bones, 

"  You  are  right,  lord  of  Surrey,"  he  aaid;  "  I  am  Herne  the 
hunter.  You  roust  join  me.  Sir  Tbomaa  Wyat  is  already  one 
of  my  band.91 

«  You  lie9  fiilae  flend !"  rejoined  Surrey.  "  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
is  in  France.11 

"  It  ia  you  who  He,  lord  of  Surrey,"  replied  Herne;  "Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  ia  w>w  in  Windsor  Forest.  You  shall  see  him  in 
a  fcw  minutes,  if  you  will  oome  with  me.M 

*'l  disbelieve  you,  temjrter!"  cried  Surrey,  indignantly. 
"  Wyat  ia  too  good  a  Christian,  and  too  worthy  a  knight  to 
leaffue  with  a  demon." 

Amin  Herne  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  told  you  he  would  join  me  if  I  would 
give  him  Anne  Boleyn,"  said  the  demon.  "  I  heard  the  offer, 
and  aeeepted  it" 

u  But  you  have  no  power  over  her,  demon  P  cried  Surrey, 
shuddering. 

"  You  will  learn  whether  I  have  or  not,  in  due  time,"  said 
Herne.     "  Do  you  refuse  to  go  with  me  P 

"I  refuse  to  deliver  myself  to  perdition,"  rejoined  the 
earL 

"  An  idle  fear,"  rejoined  Herne.  "  I  care  not  for  your  aoul — 
you  will  ruin  that  without  my  aid.  I  have  need  of  you.  You 
shall  be  back  again  in  thia  Chamber  before  the  officer  visits  it  in 
the  morning,  and  no  one  shall  be  aware  of  your  absence.  Come, 
or  I  will  bear  you  hence." 

"  You  dare  not  touch  me,"  replied  Surrey,  placing  his  hand 
upon  hia  breast ;  w  I  am  armed  with  a  holy  relic." 

«  I  know  it,"  said  Herne ;  "  and  I  feel  its  power,  or  I  would 
not  have  trifled  with  you  thus  long.  But  it  cannot  shield  you 
from  a  rival.     You  believe  the  fair  Geraldine  constant — ha  1" 
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"  I  know  her  to  be  so,"  said  Surrey. 

A  derisive  laugh  broke  from  Herne« 

"  Peace,  mocking  fiend P  cried  Surrey,  furiously. 

"  I  laugh  to  think  how  yoa  are  deceived,"  said  Herne« 
"  Would  you  behold  your  mistress  now  ? — would  you  see  how  she 
conducts  herseif  during  your  absence  ?" 

"If  you  chooee  to  try  me,  I  will  not  oppose  the  attempt;" 
replied  Surrey,  "but  it  will  be  faule." 

1  "  Remove  the  relic  from  your  persona  rejoined  Herne. 
"Plaoe  it  upon  the  table,  within  your  grasp,  and  you  shall  aee 
her." 

Surrey  hesitated. 

"  Ho  härm  pan  result  from  it/*  he  cried,  at  length,  detaching 
the  r^lic  from  hie  neck,  and  laying  it  on  the  tablq. 

A  low  laugh  from  the  demon  almost  tnade  him  repent  what 
hehaddone. 

"  Extinguish  the  light,"  cried  Herne,,  in  a  commanding  voice. 

Surrey  instantly  sprang  to.his  feet,  and  dashed  the  lamp  off  the 
table. 

"  Behold  P  cried  the  demon. 

And  instantly  a  vision,  representing  the  form  and  lineaments 
of  the  fair  Geraldine  to  the  Üfe,  shone  forth  against  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  Chamber.  At  the  feet  of  the  visionaiy  damsel  knelt  a 
shape  resembling  the  Duke  of  Bichmond.  He  was  presang  the 
hand  extended  to  him  by  the  fair  Geraldine  to  his  Ups,  and  a 
smile  of  triumph  irradiated  his  featur^s. 

"  Such  ia  man's  friendship — such  woman's  constancy,"  cried 
Herne.     **  Are  you  now  satisfied?" 

"  I  am,  that  you  have  deceived  me,  false  spirit,"  cried  the  earl. 
"  I  would  not  believe  the  fair  Geraldine  inconstant,  though  all 
hell  told  me  so." 

A  terrible  laugh  brokc  from  the  demon,  and  the  viaion  faded 
away.  All  became  perfect  darkness,  and  for  a  few  moments, 
the  earl  remained  silent  He  then  called  to  the  demon,  but 
receiving  no  answer,  put  forth.  his  hand  towards  the  spot 
wbere  he  had  stood.  He  was  gone.  Confounded,  Surrey 
returned  to  the  table,  and  searched  for  the  relic,  but,  with  a 
feeling  of  indescribable  anguish  and  self-reproach,  found  that 
it  had  likewise  disappeared. 
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Little 


Lowbxy  oa  Um  veraaat  »de 
Ofthe  crjetal-springia*  Idc, 
Gasing  ob  the  towers  of  Troy, 
Lay  the  prinedy  thepherd-boy. 

Ob  a  buk  with  flowere  o'ergrown 
CareJettly  hit  plpe  tu  thrown, 
Like  a  singing-bird  aaleep, 
Whea  the  slart  their  Tigilt  keep, 

•round  bim  lanshine  lay, 

eded  ha  the  rar, 
Or  the  Jragranee  ofthe  rote, 
Ob  whose  lipo  the  beof  repote. 

ThoBgh  a  foontain  mnrmur'd  nearf 
With  a  motte  toft  and  clear, 
Little  reck*d  he  itt  sweet  tonod, 
Bnried  in  hit  thoughtt  profound. 

Love  alooe  wat  in  hit  dreams, 
Tineturing  with  Elytian  gteams 
All  the  aaciet  mir  that  roll 
Through  the  am'rout  thepherd't  touL 

While  thut  rapt  in  golden  thought, 
On  a  beam  of  snnthine  wroapht, 
Fonr  Immortalt  from  the  tkiet 
Wafted  were  before  hit  eyes. 

On  the  flowers  deteended  there 
Juno,  Pallas,  Vennt  fair, 
Stately  all,  and  bright  of  blee 
Eaeh  a  yery  galaxy. 

Hermet  fonrth  wat  in  the  band, 
Bearing  in  hit  godlike  band 
A  gold  apple— -the  beqnett 
Dettined  for  the  krollest. 

From  the  green  and  dewy  lawn, 
Like  a  ttartled  forett  awn, 
Jnmp'd  the  boy  in  mute  amase, 
Daialed  by  the  hearenly  blase. 

Bat  before  a  word  he  spoke, 
WingSd  Hermet  tüeaee  broke— 
44  From  onr  own  Olympien  home, 
Shepherd,  to  thy  fieldt  we  oome. 

M  Zent  hat  tent  ut  nnto  theo 
Beaaty't  happy  jadge  to  be ; 
From  thit  gentle  ehoir  telect, 
As  thine  eye  and  taste  direet. 


M  ThU  mir  gilt  of  brightett  gold 
For  the  krrelieet  bebold— 
Take  it,  and  beatow  it  where 
Ceatre  charmt  beyoad  eompare.w 

That  he  said,  and  ranbh'd  straigfat, 
Like  the  Start  when  Morning's  gate 
Opes,  and  yonng  Apollo  speedt 
On  with  ligfatning-rooted  steeds. 

Theo  the  goddetset  prepared, 
Eaeh  with  snowy  botom  bared, 
By  the  longina  youth  to  paat, 
As  he  ttretch'd  npon  the  grast. 

First  came  Jano,  Heaven's  qaeen, 
Riralling  the  tan  in  theen ; 
In  her  eyet  wat  Power  enthrined, 
On  her  brow  imperial  Mind. 

*'  Thronet  and  empiret  thall  be  thine» 
If  thon  mak'st  thk  apple  mine" — 
8peaking  thns,  akmg  the  pass'd, 
Like  a  trampet't  mighty  blast. 

Next  Athens  came,  bloe-eyed, 
With  that  mild  and  gentle  pride 
Wbioh  on  Witdom  alwayt  teadt, 
Elevates,  yet  ae*er  offends. 

"Knowledge,  which  it  Power/  the 

cries. 
"  Shell  be  thine,  if  mine  the  prise!" 
Like  tome  old  deliciont  tong, 
Oraeefully  the  moved  atong. 

Latüy  Aphrodite  came, 
With  an  eye  of  snpphire  flaute, 
With  a  check  whien  rosy  hnes 
LoTelier  than  the  Morn  suffuse. 

With  a  breast  more  lnstroas  ihr 
Than  the  gUttering  Evening  star. 
And  a  form  thaa  snow  more  white 
8teepiag  in  the  eold  moonlight 

M  At  my  feet  the  apple  throw, 
Fll  on  thee  a  Nymph  bettow, 
Whom  all  heartt  confett  to  be 
Only  lest  divine  than  me." 

Gaily  on  the  Goddess  mored, 
In  her  band  the  priie  belored  \ — 
Who  woald  not  for  Beautr  bright 
Crownt  aad  Witdom  gladly  tlight? 
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ASTROLOGY  AND  ALCHEMY. 

BT  CAJOIXA  TOrUIZN. 

"  The»  are  moi«  tatoffa  in  hesTen  and  earth,  Öoratto, 
Tbm  an  dreamt  of  In  yoor  phUosopbf."— SHAsariAss. 

Sfkjlk  gently  of  those  two  wild  dreams,  nor  cor!  the  lip  with  scorn, 
That  ever,  wearing  human  shape,  «ach  dreaming  fools  were  bornt 
Am  they  whose  gorgeous  error*  shook  the  eteadmst  thronet  of  kings, 
And.ehadow'd  long  the  mental  world  with  their  outspreading  wings. 
It  was  an  age  of  darknesa— yea,  the  migfaty  mind  of  man 
Was  ftraggung  *mid  the  brambles,  which  its  pethway  over-ran ; 
And  feebly  shone  the  star  of  Truth,  which  rise*  aa  we  gase, 
üntil  at  last  we  min  must  hope  'twill  shed  meridian  blase : 
Bat  only  near  the  horison  did  it  glimmer  to  die  riew 
Of  the  earaest  ones  of  olden  time— the  seefcers  of  the  Truet 

:  gently  ofthose  parents  old,  who,  dying  at  the  birth, 

jht  fbrth  their  marrellons  o&pring,  to  shed  npon  the  earth 

The  truth-enkindled,  living  light,  which  never  ßhall  be  lost 
Astbonoky  and  Chemmtbt  ! — oh,  where  can  Science  boast 
Such  peerless  danghten  ai  the  two  that  time  hath  won  at  last 
From  traTail  of  the  teeming  mind,  throngh  darhsome  ages  past  ? 
It  was  a  dassling  meteor,  that  well  might  lead  astray 
The  boonding  haart,  which  min  would  soar  abore  its  home  of  clay, 
To  think  the  whirling  stars,  that  watch  with  their  nnslamb'ring  eye*, 
Hsd  power  anseen  to  gnide  the  reins  of  human  destinies. 
Ohl  sureW  'twas  no  grorelling  soul  that  first  the  thooght  did  own, 
Which  link'd  bis  being  to  the  stars,  upon  their  purple  throne, 
And  mounting  on  the  pinions  •  trong,  which  only  Faith  can  spread, 
Disdain'd  sometimes  the  rugged  path  that  Reason  love*  to  tresd ; 
And  yet,  methink*,  with  wounden  wing,  Faith  often  in  the  race 
Did  turn  where  Ressou's  finger  sjiew'd  anon  a  restrog-place. 
It  might  be  such  indeed  were  few,  and  yet  the  daughter  mir, 
Astbonobtt,  that  mounts  the  path,  and  doth  its  steepness  dare, 
Rereals  the  things  and  thoughts  that  ask  of  man  more  ample  mind 
Than  in  her  old  dead  paremrs  dieam  were  erer  fbund  entwined. 

But  see,  the  yet  more  duteous  child  advaocea  proudly  now, 

To  twine  a  laurel-wreath  arouncj  her  ancient  parent's  brow, 

And  teil  it  was  no  baseless  hope,  by  knaves  and  fools  begot, 

To  merit  but  the  passing  sneer,  er  doli  obliyion's  tat, 

Which  lured  the  gray-beards  on  to  striTe,  thouffh  terrors  round  them  furl  d, 

To  form  of  meaner  Clements  the  Thing  that  rules  the  world ! 

The  soulless— bless'd— accurs£d  Gold,  which  in  life's  tangled  web 

Must  weave  iu  stränge  Controlling  thread  tili  life  itielf  shall  ebb. 

But  Chbxistbt,  that  boldly  «peak*  in  Wisdom's  garb  array'd, 

And  wrests  from  Nature  secrets  hid  «nee  first  the  world  was  made, 

Who  can  detect  the  subtle  part  the  radiant  diamond  hath, 

And  mores  with  steadr,  rapid  march,  in  her  extending  path 

Proclaims--so  «pake  the  great  high  priest*  who  trod  behind  the  Teil 

Qf  her  pure  temple— that  the  thing  at  which  the  thoughtless  rail 

May  proye  among  her  triumpha  mean,  in  those  advancing  years, 

Whose  herald-shadow  now,  methinks,  upon  the  earth  appears: 

A  triumph  mean,  if  not  in  ▼ain,  that  cherish*d  dream  of  old — 

Oompared  with  knowledge,  that  outweighs  the  earth'*  whole  störe  of  goldt 

*Br  H.  Dary,  in  one  of  bis  lectores,  asserU  not  only  the  I»MiliUlty  of  Üie  trw^nttiüon  oj 
metate,  bat  the  probebWty  that  •ach  e  dbeorery  wul  be  made.  He  adds,  however,  "  It  would  of 
oounebei    * 
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MT   DREAM   AT  HOP-LODGE. 

BT  LAMA*   BLAHCHABD. 

When  I  was  in  Kent,  last  spring,  on  a  visit  to  the  friendlv  owner  of 
Hop-lodge,  in  that  oounty,  I  remarked  that  all  the  ladiea  of  the  family 
devoted  their  kisure  houra  to  the  tarne  oecupatk».  In  a  spirit  of 
unanimity  never  before  seen,  except  on  the  stage,  all  entered  with 
cnthusiasm  into  the  same  amusement?— it  waa  not  scandaL 

My  friend'a  lively,  wara-hearted  wife— her  aiater  and  hia  aster — 
together  with  the  little  bright-eyed  daoghter  not  ancfteen,  and  an 
ancient  dame,  distantly  related  to  all  the  rest— nay,  even  the  gover- 
ness,  at  intervals— seemed  to  take  a  pladd  dalight,  hour  by  hour,  in 
tearing  up  old  Letten,  notea,  envelopea,  and  other  remnanta  of 
manuscript  into  small  piecea,  not  much  hager  than  a  aüver  penny,  and 
dropping  them,  by  little  handfuls,  into  little  baskets  beeide  them. 

Every  dull  morning  after  breakfast,  and  every  danceless  evening 
after  tea,  the  converaation  waa  canried  on  to  the  monotonons  aocom- 
paniment  of  a  sharp,  quick,  rustling  sound,  produced  by  the  continual 
tearing  up  of  writing  paper,  of  many  qualitiea  and  sizea— aome  so  crisp 
and  so  substantial  that  aimply  unfolding  it  would  elicit  a  crackling 
noise,  while  redudng  it  to  fragmenta  caused  a  aound  equal  to  that  of 
a  flne  saw.  So  loud  was  it,  at  times,  that  the  very  postman's  knock, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  a  freah  supply  of  epißtles,  to  be  condemned, 
in  due  season,  could  hardly  have  been  heard. 

Enter  the  ordinary  sitting-roora  when  one  would,  there  säte  the  lady 
of  the  house,  emulating  upon  sheets  of  paper  the  experiments  of 
M'Adam  upon  blocks  of  granite — the  M'Eve,  we  may  designate  her. 
of  foolscap  and  demy.  With  handa  almost  aa  white  as  the  material 
they  demolished,  ahe  pleasantly  pursued  her  task  of  destruction,  letting 
fall  into  the  baaket  a  tiny  handful  of  little  pieces  every  tninute.  She 
looked,  in  her  gaiety  and  beauty,  like  a  laughing  Juno,  who  had  re- 
solved  to  possess  herseif  of  a  silver  shower  to  match  Jove'a  golden  one. 

Chariest  of  the  chary  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  ladies,  married 
or  Single,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  them  to  let  me  read 
one  of  the  letters  they  werc  tearing  up,  as  of  questioning  them  aa  to 
the  intended  appropriation  of  those  epistolary  partides.  So  I  watched 
the  white  hands  plying  their  trade,  I  listened  to  the  crumpling  and 
crushing  of  paper  day  by  day,  but  uttered  not  a  word  of  inquiry. 
"  It  was,"  as  Mr.  Pepys  remarks,  "  pretty  to  see." 

One  cannot  interrogate  a  lady  as  to  the  desünation  of  that  thirty- 
second  bead  bag,  which  she  is  alowly  manufacturing;  nor  ask  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  she  is,  with  heroie  fortitude,  knitting 
that  extremely  protracted  purse;  nor  wonder  to  her  face  why  on  earth 
she  gives  herseif  the  trouble  of  spoiling  that  velvet  by  covering  it  with 
such  crowds  of  coloured  disfigurements.  As  little  could  one  ask  her, 
when  intently  and  constantly  oecupied,  what  she  meant  to  do  with 
those  multitudinous  scraps  of  paper.  I  could,  with  equal  delicaey, 
have  inquired  whom  the  letters  came  from! 

It  was  enough  that  the  oecupation  or  the  amusement  seemed 
intellectually  analogous  to  tho  more  current  Performances  with  garnets 
and  gold  thread,  in  satin-stitch  and  water-colours,  or  upon  lace-collara 
and  fancy-bags; — idle  labours  often,   and  most  forlorn  recreations, 
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which  make  so  many  ladies'  lives  like  nnto  a  gay,  light,  loosely-knitted 
silken  purse,  without  any  money  in  it! 

Of  course  I  had  my  private  speculatkms  conoerning  the  endo  for 
which  those  myxiads  of  minnte  fragments  were  provided.  I  con- 
jectured  that  some  wise  man,  justly  abhorring  long  epistles,  might 
have  devised  a  plan  of  administering  homoaopathic  letters,  inditing 
notes  infinitegjmally.  Again,  I  had  a  notion  that  the  drama  of  the 
"  Erüea  of  Siberia"  was  about  to  be  revived,  and  that  the  young  ladies, 
great  adinirexs  of  Mr.  Macready,  were  anxious  to  make  that  gentleman 
a  present  of  a  severe  snow-storm  on  the  oceasion. 

On  taking  my  departure,  the  most  elderly  of  the  ladies  pleaded  for 
the  rest — "  Had  I  any  waste  sheets  of  writing  paper,  outside  scraps, 
n9ele8S  busineas-letters,  lhhographed  circulars,  tiy-leaves  of  notes,  or 
old  envelopes?  their  stock  was  running  low,  and  before  the  fine 
weather  had  quite  set  in,  they  shoold  be  left  with  nothing  in  the  world 
to  da."  Nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  tear  up  writing-paper  into 
firagmente  no  larger  than  sflver  pennies  1  Still  it  remained  a  quesüon 
whether  the  fancy  for  destroying  letters  in  that  way  might  not  be 
both  wiser  and  pleasanter  than  a  pasaion  for  writing  them;  and  as  I 
had  reeently  contribnted  a  large  packet  of  old  postage-stamps  in  aid  of 
the  funds  for  buflding  a  new  church,*  so  I  resolved  to  let  a  huge  pile 
of  the  letters  themselves  follow — for  which  I  received  a  profusion  of 
thanks,  and  another  invitaüon  to  Hop-lodge. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  that  I  paid  my  second  visit;  and  arriving  at 
night,  after  riding  some  mües,  jaded  and  sleepy,  I  was  truly  glad  to 
retire  at  the  earliest  moment  to  rest.  Had  my  pillow  been  a  pillow 
of  flints,  the  hardness  would  have  been  totally  unfelt,  for  both  ejea 
were  close-sealed  before  I  could  fairly  lie  down. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  my  lids,  rather  than  their 
tenants,  were  close-sealed;  for  the  eyes  themselves  began  now  to  see 
extremely  well — rolüng  inwardly  about  in  quest  of  things  visionary. 
Perhapa  I  was  a  lhüe  too  tired  for  sonnd  and  dreamless  slumber;  my 
legs,  cramped  and  weary  as  they  were,  would  be  still  in  motion;  and 
so,  like  a  man  upon  bis  oath,  I  could  not  lie  with  any  comfort. 

Still  I  was  asleep;  but  how  long  sleep's  reign,  disturbed  or  not,  had 
lasted,  is  very  doubtful,  when  I  heard,  "  in  my  dreaming  est*9 — the 
one  next  the  pillow — a  little  crackling,  rusüing  sound,  as  of  the  rend- 
ing or  rumpling  of  paper,  considerably  firmer  in  its  texture  and  sub- 
stance  than  bank-notes.  Yes,  those  peculiar  noises,  whether  born  in 
the  brain,  or  having  their  existence  actually  within  the  pillow,  as 
they  appeared  to  have,  resembled  nothing  eise  out  of  fairy-land. 
MiUions  of  full-sized  letters,  oblong,  and  swarms  of  civil  little  notes, 
three-cornered,  seemed  heaped,  by  supernatural  hands,  under  my  head, 
in  pieces  equally  counüess  and  minute. 

Perfectly  stiÖ,  I  lay  and  listened.  My  downward  ear  seemed  to 
draw  in  the  sonnds  from  the  very  interior  of  the  pillow  on  which  my 
head  was  now  throbbing  with  surprise ;  and  at  every  movement  I 
made,  there  waa  an  increased  rustle;  not  so  sharp,  by  a  thousand  de- 
grees,  yet  in  tone  not  unlike  the  crashing  of  tender  forest-branches, 
or  the  clatter  of  little  Shells  and  pebbles  washed  upon  the  beach. 

Was  the  magic  noise  engendered  in  the  air?    Was  it  a  most  novel 
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and  untuneful  singing  in  my  own  head?  Or  had  the  down,  wherewith 
ray  pillow  was  filled,  acquired  that  faculty  of  voioe  which  tbe  birds, 
from  whom  it  had  becn  plucked,  had  forfeited?  Assuredly  I  could 
not  have  been  more  Startled,  had  forty  flocks  of  plucked  geese  oome 
cackling  round  my  bed,  crying,  "  Give  us  back  our  feathers!" 

Again,  I  suspended  my  breathing,  and  huahed  myself  into  an  in- 
tense  fit  of  listening.  There,  still,  were  the  small  crisp  noises  just 
under  my  ear,  oozing  apparenthr  upward  from  the  pillow  as  clearly  as 
drops  of  water  would  have  trickled  through  it.  And  it  was  still  a 
sound  as  of  the  tearing  and  crumpling  of  many  quires  of  paper.  A 
bank  clerk,  pulling,  pinching,  and  whisking  about  pilea  of  notes,  from 
nine  to  flve  daily,  would  make  less  noise  in  a  week. 

I  began  to  suspect  that  the  fairies  were  playing  pranks  under  my 
head;  that  Oberon  and  Titania  had  been  tearing  up  all  the  letters 
which  had  passed  between  them  during  their  last  quarre!,  and  that 
their  small-fingered  subjects  were  scrambling  for  the  tiniest  pieces, 
to  fold  up,  three-corner-wise,  and  send  as  love-notes  or  challenges  to 
one  another. 

Perplexed  past  endurance,  and  Unding,  upon  repeated  trials,  that 
either  ear,  the  instant  it  was  placed  to  the  pillow,  caught  sounds  as 
audibly,  as  it  would  through  the  keyhole  of  a  quiet  famil/s  nursery, 
I  changed  my  position,  and  dreaming  that  I  was  wide  awake  (perhaps 
I  was),  looked  desperately  upward  through  the  darkness  at  the  invisiMe 
eeiling  of  the  room;  when  what  was  my  amazement  to  behold,  in  less 
than  Sie  sixtieth  part  of  an  instant,  a  thick  shower  of  very  little  bits 
of  paper  descending  on  every  side:  some  of  a  creamy  hue,  some  bluisb, 
some  rather  pinky — wire-wove,  or  glazed,  gilt-edged  or  sable-bordered 
— but  all  falHng  about  me  like  «now-flakes,  or  hoyering  over  me  like 
white  feathers,  which  rather  floated  than  felL 

"  Did  I  ever  V  was  the  question  which  I  silently  asked  myself  in 
my  dream. 

My  eyes,  at  this  stränge  spectacle,  started  far  out  of  my  head,  and 
glowed  with  an  unnatural  light ;  by  the  aid  of  which,  as  by  that  of  a 
pair  of  long  fours,  I  was  indeed  enabled  to  view  the  scene.  Nor  was 
the  fire  that  burned  in  them  useless,  for,  as  the  fragments  of  paper 
descended,  the  more  I  gazed  at  them,  the  plainer  I  could  see  that  they 
were  all  written  upon,  possibly  by  that  process  which  requires  warmth 
to  give  legible  effect  to  it,  They  were  bits  of  letters— every  one ;  in- 
dited  by  many  hands,  and  addressed  to  many  persona,  on  subjects 
without  Aumber. 

Fast  and  faster  yet  they  feil — each  one  bearing  its  little  word  or 
syllable,  or  at  least  the  tau  of  a  g,  or  an  t's  dot — until  presently  the 
room  began  to  fill,  and  the  fragments  crowded  together  seemed  to 
attach  themselves  to  one  another.  In  a  few  minutes,  perhaps  fifty  of 
them  would  have  adhered,  and  formed  a  sort  of  sheet ;  and  then 
another  flock  of  flakes,  descending  from  varioug  points,  would  get  into 
oompanionship,  and  so  unite :  and  thus  they  floated  above  me,  as  I 
gazed  upwards,  like  fleecy  clouds,  of  a  rather  Square  and  formal  pattern 
it  is  true,  and  scribbled  mysteriously  all  over. 

I  could  now  plainly  discern,  as  they  hovered  near  me,  that  the 
mingled  multitude  of  scraps,  the  tattered  and  scattered  remains  of  so 
much  correspondence,  had  again  formed  themselves  into  letters — yes, 
into  readable  epistles  ;  though  they  had  certainly  not  re-assumed  their 
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original  shapes,  or  revived  themselves  verbatim  et  literatim.  As  on 
a  field  of  battle,  where  a  gallant  soldier's  body  is  apt  to  be  buried  with 
another  gallant  soldier's  head— or,  should  his  legs  have  been  carried 
away,  he  is  interred  haply  with  the  lower  extremities  of  a  veteran  who 
belonged  to  a  different  regiment,  so  here  I  could  perceive  that  many 
of  the  fragmentö  had  fallen  into  stränge  Company,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  pieces  to  which  they  bore  no  epistolary  relation. 

Thus,  on  one  sheet  which  descended  into  my  hand,  I  saw  that  the 
writing  was  throughout  the  same,  but  the  beginning  and  the  end  had 
been  written  at  different  periods :  the  first  sentences  seemed  traced 
with  a  quäl  whose  ink  was  as  generous  wine  to  communicate  joy  ;  but 
the  latter  part  had  been  scrawled  with  a  steel  pen  dipped  in  gall.  It 
began  with  overflowing  friendship,  wondering  what  the  writer  would 
not  gladly  sacrifice  for  him  whom  he  addressed;  but  it  terminated 
with  civil  regrets  for  altered  circumstances,  and  a  formal  "  I  have  the 
hononr  to  remain." 

I  caught  the  first  lines  of  a  love-letter — they  were  rapturous.  Love 
was  life ;  it  included  all  of  happiness  the  world  contains, — and  every 
word  expressed  the  writer's  conviction  that  wealth  is  dross,  and  parental 
consent  a  superfluity ;  but  a  discrepancy  ensued,  for  there  was  some- 
thing  at  the  close  about  the  necessity  of  an  ample  fortune,  the  charm 
of  fllial  obedience,  and  the  proud  duty  imposed  upon  young  hearts  of 
tearing  themselves  asunder,  and  seeking  happiness  somewhere  eise, 
"remaining  ever,  &c.w 

Here  the  right  persona  were  associated  in  the  rejoined  letters,  but  with 
the  terrible  disadvantage  of  wrong  dates.  In  other  cases,  I  detected 
mutUated  notes  in  one  hand-writing — a  lady's,  but  evidenüy  addressed 
to  two  different  persons,  thus: — 

"  My  dearest  Jemima, — let  nothing  prevent  you  from  Coming  ;  re- 
member,  it  is  my  birthday,  and  without  you  what  felicity  could  be 
mine!  How  exquisite  is  a  pure  sympathy  between  minds  such  as 
ours.  Come  in  your  blue  lutestring;  nothing  becomes  you  half  so 
much.     Tou  raust  forgive  me  for  asking  that  treacherous  thing,  Julia— 

I  can't  help  it All  will  go  wrong  without  you>  and  so  I  rely. 

But  how  should  I  hesitate  at  any  time  to  confide  in  heavenly  truth 
like  yours;  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  odious  Jemima  will,  I  fear,  be  with 
us,  flirting  in  her  horrid  blue  lutestring.  But  let  the  joy  of  a  friendship 
like  ours  be  unclouded  by  a  thought  of  such  intrusions.  Ever,  my 
dearest  Julia,  &c." 

There  was  one  at  which,  as  it  caught  my  eye,  I  laughed  so  loudly,  as 
to  be  in  great  fear  of  waking  myself.  What  added  to  the  oddity  of  it 
was,  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  particular  friend  of  my  own,  but  in  two 
different  hands;  and  thus  it  ran  :— 

"  My  dear  sir,  will  you  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  Company  at 
dinner,— -or  proceedings  will  be  taken  against  you  without  further 
notice.     Yours,  &c.,  Rasp  and  Clerk." 

The  next  episüe  came  fluttering  by,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  itself ;  yet 
it  was  füll  of  virtuous  sentiments,  clad  in  the  best  Latin  of  the  best 
authors,  and  painted  the  youthfol  writer's  studious,  respectable,  and 
derout  College  life  to  the  eyes  of  a  liberal,  but  grave  and  dignified 
unde.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  a  wrong  postscript  had  amxed 
iteelf  to  this  letter  to  the  tune  of-*"  P.S.  Come  down,  Jack,  and  blow 
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a  doud  with  us.  IVe  a  case  or  two  of  good  things»  and  lote  o*  tu 
from  Unde  Starch;  but  come  at  once,  my  Flanders  brick,  for  these 
infernal  dum  are  grabbing  at  it  like  hlaaes." 

A  ladjr'a  hand-writing  again  attracted  my  gase,  bat  here  there  was 
an  anomaly  relative  to  dates.  u  July  2(kk — A3  for  Adolphus,  as  you 
call  him,  he  is  detestable.  Was  there  ever  auch  a  coneeited  fright! 
I  irould  not  have  him  if  there  were  not  another  man  in  the  world.  .  . 
For  I  must  frankly  confeaB  that  my  whole  heart  is  in  this  engagement, 
and  that  irithout  Adolphus  existence  would  be  a  blank-* Avgntt  21  *." 

Among  the  thousands  floating  about»  I  caught  one  in  a  schoolboy's 
hand;  the  first  portion  written  like  oopper-plate,  the  latter  npon  the 
pothook  plan— -bat  the  whole  addressed  to  a  revered  parent:— 

"  Honoured  father, — The  happy  season  has  retorned  when  filial 
anection  find*  its  proadest  gratification  in  reporting  to  beloTed  parents 
the  progress  of  those  intellectoal,  moral,  and  religious  studies,  which  it 
is  the  blessed  privilege  of  your  son  to  enjoy  at  Birch-grove.  For  the 
bodily  as  well  as  mental  improvement,  which  I  trust  on  my  retarn  at 
Christmas  you  will  be  able  to  recognise,  I  am  indebted tothat judickws 
kindness  which  placed  me  under  the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of 
my  present preeeptor. ...  Aunt will giv you this she  sez>  andiwiahyou 
m*y  git  it,  for  I  want  some  more  Marmalaid  and  also  a  cake,  for  thay 
keep  me  so  Hiuigrey  I  cant  lern  nothing,  also  a  large  pieoe  of  tinn  to 
put  at  the  back  of  my  Weetcot,  for  I  dont  like  the  jolly  wackings  thats 
going  on  here — and  I  dont  mean  to  come  Back  I  can  teil  you,  and 
Aunt  says  I  sharnt,  but  as  I  have  got  sum  Corran  jam  I  shall  conclude, 
so  good  by,  dear  papa,  your  affectionate  son  Nixy,  short  for  Nicholas." 

I  had  another  fit  of  laughter,  which  nearly  woke  me,  on  aolving 
another  riddle — a  note,  commencing  with  expresaions  of  the  moet  deli- 
cate  and  idolatrous  love,  suddenly  turning  into  cold  business  matters, 
and  ending  with  "  now  don't  make  a  fooi  of  youraelf  by  sitting  up 
again,  for  I  shall  be  late."  The  last  lines  were  part  of  aktter  written 
after  marriage— the  first  were  not.  Specimens  of  thia  dass  were 
plentiful. 

I  was  also  tickled  with  the  absurdity  of  an  aristoeratie  order  to  a 
tradesman  to  send  in  bis  aecount  without  delay,  terminating  with 
"assurances  of  most  distinguished  consideration;'9  and  a  note  to  Mr. 
Buckstone,  requesttng  Orders  for  the  theatre,  might  be  seen  gravely 
commencing  with  "  Reverend  sir/1 

Of  the  countiess  quires  of  paper  which,  in  separate  sheets,  fiuttered 
and  feil  around  me,  tiiere  was  not  a  note  without  its  grave  or  ridiculous 
contradiction.  Some  false  firagments  had  engrafted  themselves  even 
on  the  truest  stock,  while  in  others  some  few  scraps  were  wanting, 
leaving  litüe  holes  in  the  epistle  where  the  aincerity  seemed  to  have 
dropped  out  Here  an  affecting  lecture  on  the  solemn  doties  and 
flimsy  vanities  of  life  was  cut  up  by  an  intr uding  inquiry,  "  Where  die 
very  best  green  silk  twist  is  to  be  got,"  as  the  writer  would  "  ghre  the 
world  to  know;"  and  two  or  three  lively  notes,  containing  the  par- 
ticulars  of  a  wedding,  had  been  eked  out  with  pieces  bearing  a  mourn- 
ing  border— which  possibly  might  not  be  altogether  misplaced  after 
all. 

Here  and  there,  I  pereeived  a  letter,  in  which  the  stray  scraps  and 
remnants  had  met  together  without  any  order  or  ceremony,  so  that 
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there  was  not  the  slightest  pretenaion  to  meaning  in  the  entire  docu- 
ment.  Yet  it  did  not  appear  to  be  mach  inferior  in  style  to  many 
letters  which  are  daily  marked  "  confidentiaT  or  "immediate"  by 
oharming  correepondents. 

A  terrible  exposore  was  going  on  around  ma  Every  aheet  was  a 
witnees  against  somebody.  Here  Pride  was  onmasked,  by  the  union 
of  two  naives  of  letters,  one  dated  from  a  hovel,  the  other  from  a  hall; 
there,  Honesty  was  proved  a  «camp,  by  oonfeesing  in  a  postscript 
what  the  letter  denied.  Here  Sincerity  was  stamped  hypocrite,  by  the 
junotion  of  praise  and  censore  ander  its  own  band;  and  there,  Benevo- 
lence  was  convicted  of  subserihing  to  a  public  fand,  and  bering  "  no- 
thing to  give  away"  in  private.  In  each  and  all  lurked  some  anonialy 
— haraüess  or  criminaL 

The  oonfusion  st  length  totally  obsevred  my  senses;  and  I  coold 
read  no  more.  The  letters  broke  up  again  into  flakes,  the  flakes 
melted  into  the  darhnesa  like  snow,  and  I  slept  in  serene  onconscious- 
ness  tili  ten*  The  secret  came  out  at  breakfast  in  mach  tender  eon- 
oern  aboat  my  night's  rest  Had  I  slept?  Coold  I  forgive  such  for- 
getfolness? 

"  Ine  ladies  here,"  said  my  friend,  in  explanation,  "  fear  that  you 
may  have  quarrelled  with  your  pillow.  They  are  fond  of  malung 
paperpühws  fbr  the  poor  and  the  invalided;  and  one  of  these  being 
plaoed  in  readiness  upon  your  bed,  nobody  remembered  it  until  yoa 
wereftstasleep." 

A  Paper  Pillow  I  And  I  had  been  dreaming  the  mmily-secrets — 
reading,  in  my  sleep,  the  nunÜT-cdrrespondenee!  There  was  a  dum- 
bering  indelicacy  in  the  very  ideal  I  attered  no  remonstrance  against 
the  cheap  and  charitable  invention;  bat  however  cool  and  soothing 
may  be  the  paper-pillow  to  some,  I  reflected,  for  my  own  part,  that 
there  was  mach  practica!  wisdom,  and  a  most  exact  and  admirable 
aimild  in  that  pretty  saying  of  King  Once-upon-e-time— 

"  ni  to  my  coueh;  Kle  me,  a  downy  tmef 


ON  OÜB  LATE  8UGCSS8  DT  CfDIA 
BT  M.  r.  w. 

Yet,  walle  cur  erm»  we  anist  own, 


THBhesry  tUmgi  of  deftat 
Were  seaiee  «wie  «ad  tfaaa  «Image» 

Bot  ntm  th*  aoonstomed  eosndi  we  greet 
Of  Victory  and  Revenge. 

that  praod  «nocet«  which 
light 

Hm  torn'd  to  ae  again, 
fror  they  are  erer  «trong  in  fight 

Whoee  arm«  «reuige  nie  Slam. 


Thk  theeght  oar  soldien' 
nerre 

Who  hoped  bat  little  gain, 
And  knew  their  triumph  couW  bat  serre 

2\>  wipe  away  a  ctain, 


And  blüh  ibr  oor  dkgreee, 
And  moorn  the  slain  waose  bones  bare 
«trown 
The  dreary  mountain-pae«, 

W«  Ueai  ihm  name»  the  saoc*  irfcoVe 


Oor  trampled  laareU  Woom, 
Whoee  conqaering  hand«  haveproudly  led 
The  long-lott  captives  home. 

May  oar  defenden  thos  «nceeed 
Throngh  erery  chance  and  change ; 

Bat  nerer  more  may  England  need 
Such  Tietory»  aach  Bereage ! 
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A    LEGEND    OF    NORM  ANDY. 

BT  THE  BAIONESS  DE  CALABKELLA.* 

Some  travellera,  altracted  by  the  beauty  of  tbe  surrounding  scenery, 
and  induced  by  the  fatigue  attendant  on  a  long  tour,  dedded  to  rest 
for  awhile  at  the  comfortable  hotel  to  be  found  at  St.  Maurice.  In 
their  walks  they  observed  notices  of  a  chateau  to  be  let,  farnished,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  more  and  more  enehanted  with  the 
drives  and  views,  abounding  in  fine  landscape  scenery,  they  resolved 
to  make  inquiries  abont  it,  with  a  view  of  poeaibly  becoming  Ha 
tenants  for  the  remainder  of  the  sammer  and  antumn  months. 

Their  first  business  was  to  see  the  agent  referred  to  by  the  notices, 
who  gave  every  encouragement  to  their  preject  by  his  florid  de- 
scriptum  of  its  beauties  and  local  advantages.  It  was  evident  that  he 
remarked  their  surprise  at  the  smallness  of  the  rent  required,  as  he 
quickly  observed  —  "Monsieur  le  Marquis  is  anxions  the  chateau 
should  be  tenanted— the  amonnt  of  rent  is  not  so  much  his  objecto 

The  next  morning  they  set  off  to  visit  this  abode;  but  on  directing 
the  driver  of  the  char-a-banc,  hired  for  the  occasion,  to  the  Chateau 
de  le  Guimandier,  they  perceived  a  reluctance  in  his  manner,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  him  remain  stationary  and  croes  himself,  as  he 
repeated — "  To  the  Chateau  de  le  Guimandier!  Is  Monsieur  quite 
sure  that  it  is  to  the  Chateau  de  le  Guimandier  he  wishes  to  gor*  On 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  shrugged  his  Shoulders  and  pro* 
ceeded,  but  at  so  slow  a  pace  that  the  agent  was  impatiently  pacing  the 
avenue  in  front  of  the  chateau,  awaiting  their  arrival.  They  found  the 
Chateau  de  le  Guimandier  a  low  structure,  occupying  a  large  site,  its 
turretted  angles  giying  it  a  castellated  appearance.  Its  broad  ter- 
race,  which  ran  aiong  the  whole  of  the  back  front,  commanded  one 
of  the  finest  views  in  the  country,  while,  like  many  French  chateaux, 
its  approach  was  dt  an  avenue  of  chestnut-trees.  The  house  was  but 
partially  furnisheo,  and  the  articles  of  furniture  were  evidently  very 
ancient,  but  not  devoid  of  comfort;  and  the  party  were  so  well  pleased 
with  all  they  behcld,  that  on  quitting  it  they  directed  the  agent  to  call 
on  them  the  following  morning,  to  conclude  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  giving  them  possession.  They  had  been  frequently  forced,  on  their 
approach  to  the  chateau,  to  urge  the  driver  to  quicken  his  pace,  but  on 
quitting  it,  they  had  to  caution  him  to  be  careful  in  the  descent,  so 
rapidly  did  he  drive.  On  entering  St.  Maurice,  they  perceived  their 
Courier  looking  wild,  and  running  towards  them,  as  if  he  had  been 
anxiously  expecting  them:  ere  he  reached  the  char-a-banc,  he  was 
breatliless;  and  though  he  fixed  a  look  of  terriüed  inquiry  on  them, 
he  appeared  unable  to  give  utterance  to  his  feeüngs.  At  length, 
on  being  pressed  to  teil  what  ailed  him,  he  Said,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
and  trembling  from  head  to  foot — "  Mon  Dieu!  seigneur!  the  cat— did 
it  appearr^  This  interrogation,  and  the  man's  wildness  of  manner, 
excited  the  curiogity  of  the  party,  especially  as,  on  mention  being  made 
of  the  cat,  they  perceived  the  driver  again  signing  himself  with  the 
cross,  and  listening  intently  for  their  answer;  and  they  became  almoet 
alormcd,  when,  on  arriving  at  the  hotel,  they  found  the  landlady  looking 
for  them  with  nearly  the  same  appearance  of  terror  as  their  Courier 

•  A  splendid  and  seaionable  little  gift-book,  entitled  the  "  Prwm  of  Thoaght," 
by  tbe  accomplished  Baroaew,  bat  just  kiued  ftom  the  prcsf,  to  which  we  beg  to 
direcl  attention."— Ep. 
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had  done— for  on  seeing  them  descend  from  the  char-a-banc  uninjured, 
he  began  to'  recover  himself,  and  in  a  short  time  was  able  to  explain 
that  his  terror  had  been  caused  by  a  story  the  landlady  had  related  to 
bim,  on  hearing  his  employers  were  gone  to  look  at  the  Chateau  de  le 
Guünandier,  with  an  idea  of  inhabiting  it;  and  being  desired  to  repeat 
what  he  had  heard,  he  thua  began: — 

"  In  the  year  1613,  the  Chateau  de  le  Guimandier  became  the 
property  of  a  young  and  lovely  lady,  the  only  child  of  the  deceased 
Marquis  de  — — .  Her  beauty  was  the  theme  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ;  her  large  possessions  rendered  her  an  object  for  all  the 
great  famities  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  seek  in  marriage,  while 
her  gentle  mannen  and  fanltless  condnct  ensored  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

"  Nnmberkss  siritors  presented4hemselves,  bnt  she  rejected  them  all, 
tili  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  the  Lady  Rosalie  would  never  wed; 
and  proportionably  great  was  the  snrprise  of  all  when  it  was  announced 
that  she  was  abont  to  retarn  to  her  chateau  firom  Paris,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  pass  her  winter,  accompanied  by  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  early  spring  that  the  newly  married 
oouple  entered  the  rieh  domain  of  the  bride,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  neighouring  hamlets  were  assembled  to  bid  them  welcome. 

"It  was  soon  bruited  abont  that  the  bridegroom  was  not  of  the  same 
religious  faith  as  his  bride,  and  that  their  marriage  had  been  solemnized 
in  the  Lutheran  as  well  as  the  Roman-catholic  church.  Many  of  the 
aged  in  the  village  saw  in  this  cirenmstance  an  omen  of  future  sorrow, 
bnt  their  young  lady  was  still  so  kind,  so  benevolent,  and  such  a  strict 
observer  of  her  own  religious  duties,  that  every  soul  of  them  prayed 
devoutly  that  on  her  head  the  curse  might  not  fall ;  while  the  younger 
and  lighter-hearted  saw  in  his  manly  beauty,  his  frankness  of  de- 
meanour,  and  his  boundless  liberality,  almost  an  excuse  for  her  choice 
of  a  heretic!  To  the  old  father  confessor,  the  friend  of  her  family, 
the  preeeptor  of  her  youth,  the  blow  had  been  severe;  but  through  the 
mutual  atfection  which  appeared  to  exist  between  the  object  of  his 
tenderness  (and  now  of  his  fears)  and  the  husband  she  had  chosen,  he 
trusted  a  work  would,  in  time,  be  wrought,  which  would  bring  another 
soul  within  the  pale  of  sahration;  and  from  the  hour  of  Sie  Lady 
Rosalie'fl  return,  he  used  every  argument  and  prayer  to  induce  her  to 
undertake  her  husband's  conversion. 

"  The  young  wife's  natural  timidity,  blended  with  the  love  she  bore 
her  husband,  induced  her  to  stay  the  good  father's  impatience,  though 
she  prouttsed  to  follow  his  directions  as  earnestly  and  as  quickly  as  her 
sense  of  duty  would  allow ;  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  her 
own  peace  was  sadly  wounded  by  finding  that  the  being  she  idolized 
was  without  any  distinet  faith  or  religious  principle;  and  this  discovery, 
which  she  carefully  concealed,  did  more  to  increase  her  endeavours 
than  the  commands  of  her  confessor. 

"  She  at  length  sueeeeded  in  obtaining  her  husband's  promise  to  ac- 
company  her  to  hear  mass  celebrated  in  their  parish  church;  and  to  her 
mind,  attuned  as  it  was  to  early  piety  and  trusting  faith,  Uns  promise 
seemed  almost  a  pledge  of  his  intention  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 

"As  each  sueeeeding  occasion  approached,  some  pretext  was  always 
found  by  him  for  evading  it,  which  her  gentleness  inclined  her  to 
excuse.  Not  so  the  priest;  who,  from  the  knowledge  he  had  obtahied 
of  her  likelihood  to  become  a  mother,  held  this  to  be  the  momeut 
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when  her  influence  o?er  him  would  be  the  greaiest,  and  uaed  it  with 
her  aa  an  additional  Obligation  for  the  Performance*  of  her  duty.  Bv 
bis  perpetual  urgings,  he  at  last  persuaded  her  to  make  her  huabanda 
attendanoe  at  the  meu*  de  mmmt  (a  ceremony  near  at  haod)  the  test 
of  hia  aflection  for  her.  Her  eutoreatiea  were  irresistibk,  and  he 
solemnly  promised  to  attendher  on  the  oocasion  mentfoned;  and  it  waa 
not  tili  the  preparations  were  nearij  concluded  fbr  the  departoreof  the 
whole  family,  to  attend  on  this  soiemn  rite,  that  ehe  had  any  reaaon 
to  doubt  bis  sineerity.  Her  distress  and  mortification  were  exeessrre, 
on  hearing  him  again  form  some  frivoknis  excuse  for  not  aeoompanying 
her;  and  losing  for  amoment  bergende  tone»  she  besoughthhn,  with  an 
earneetness  and  Tehemenoe  so  foreign  to  her  eharacter,  that  it  appeared 
to  bis  conscience-stricken  mind  like  reproach,  and  as  in  most  cases 
where  reason  is  silenoed,  pasmon  obtained  the  mastery;  he  gare  way  to 
anger,  and  turning  hastily  from  her,  exclaimed,  that  now  nothing 
should  indoee  him  to  go,  were  he  even  sure  the  foul  fiend  would  roast 
him  alive  in  her  absenoe! 

«  The  nnhappy  wife  would  fain  have  remained,  to  soothe  the  trouhled 
spirit  she  had  so  nnfortunately  ealled  forth,  bat  the  reflection,  that  by 
neglecttng  her  own  dnties  she  eould  not  repair  bis  fault,  she  departed 
with  her  oonfessor  and  the  rest  of  her  household  to  the  pariah  ehurch. 
The  key  of  the  hotise  was  taken  by  one  of  the  domesties,  after  care- 
fully  locking  the  door — all  the  other  fastenings  of  the  honse  having 
been  previously  secured. 

"  The  Lady  Bosalie  walked  in  silenee  by  the  aide  of  her  aged  frfiend, 
who  forbore  to  add  to  her  evident  distress  by  any  remark  on  thefailure  of 
their  hopess  andon  entering  the  ehurch,  many  a  prayer  did  the  anxioua 
wife  pour  forth  for  the  soul  ofthat  husband  whoseyoice  she  had  fondly 
hoped  would  that  night  have  mingled  with  her  own  in  that  sacred  servioe. 

"  The  mass  was  concluded,  and  the  whole  party  were  slowly  returning 
to  the  chateau,  when  their  alarm  was  greatly  excited  on  beholding,  aa 
soon  as  it  became  in  view,  that  all  the  Windows  appeared  iUuminated, 
while  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  was  proeeeding  from  the  kitchen 
chimney.  Some  of  the  domesties  ran  forward,  and  on  opening  the 
door,  which  they  found  still  locked,  were  nearly  blinded  by  the  preter- 
natural  light  which  seemed  to  fiü  the  whole  space  of  the  apartments» 
All  was  bright,  though  notbing  seemed  to  be  burning,  as  they  ran 
bewildered  from  room  to  room,  tül,  at  length,  their  footsteps  were 
directed  to  the  kitchen  by  a  shriek  from  their  lady,  whom  they 
found  lifeless  on  the  stones.  In  the  capacious  chimney,  a  raging  fire 
was  burning,  and  on  the  spit  were  the  fragments  and  cinders  of  a 
human  body.  The  spit  was  still  turning  rapidly  round— its  motion 
impelled  not  by  the  usus!  canine  turnspit,  but  by  that  which  had  the 
likeneas  of  a  cat  in  form— its  coat  of  the  blackest  dye,  and  its  eyee 
glaring  with  flamee  of  firel 

"  The  terrified  domesties  quickly  fled  from  the  spot,  bearing  with 
them  the  dead  body  of  the  Lady  Rosalie,  whose  tomb  may  be  seen  in 
the  parish  ehurch,  where  masses  are  still  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul« 

"  Several  attempts  hare  been  made  by  the  subsequent  inheritors  to  get 
the  chateau  inhabited  by  strangers,  but  each  family  hare  been  terrified 
into  leaving  it  by  the  appalling  appearance  of  the  same  black  cat.* 

The  Courier  paused.— How  much  credence  the  party  on  whom  he 
was  in  attendance  might  give  to  the  tale  is  unknown,  but  they  relin- 
quished  their  intention  of  renting  the  Chateau  de  le  Guimandier. 
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«WOEKIN»     ÜP    JÜNKr 

BT   JOHN   BABBOW. 

"  Her  march  u  o'er  the  moontain-waves» 
Her  home  U  on  the  deep»" 

u  Workiho  up  Jum"  is  an  occupation  well  understood  by  seaiaring 
men ;  to  others  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  il  meana  spinning 
yarns  obtained  from  old  cordage,  cables,  &c.,  for  various  purpoaea  on 
ahipboard,  forming  one  of  Jack's  favourite  and  useful  occupetions  on  a 
long  voyage.  The  followiog  i*  an  attempt  to  "spin  a  yarn"  upon 
nautical  matters,  by  "working  up  chronicus  of  the  olden  ümo  having 
reeouneahotootherdocumente  easyof  access;  and  first,— to  the  report 
of  the  eoinmisatoners  who  were  appointed  to  reviae  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  navy  in  1805.  They  commence  by  atating  that  the  whole  of  our 
naval  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:— the  first,  compre- 
hending  all  that  preoeded  the  reign  of  Henry  VIEL;  theseoond,  ending 
with  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL;  and  the  third,  Coming  down 
(rem  the  Restoration  to  the  present  day. 

"  Döring  the  first  period,"  remark  the  commissioners,  "  our  kings 
had  neither  arsenals  nor  dockyards ;  their  only  permanent  naval  foroe 
eonaiated  of  fifty-aeven  vessels,  each  carrying  twenty-one  men  and  a 
boy,  well  armed  and  fitted  fbr  war.  When,  in  case  of  war,  a  greatar 
force  waa  required,  ships  were  hired  or  fitted  out  by  private  adven- 
turers,  who  ahared  in  the  advantages  acquired.  Trading  vessels,  having 
no  protection  from  ahips  of  war,  were  neceaserily  armed  for  their  own 
defence. 

"  In  the  meond  period,  the  fonndation  of  the  navy  of  England  was 
Lud  by  Henry  VHL  He  conatituted  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy 
Board;  and  during  his  reign  the  Trinity  Honte,  and  the  Dockyarda  at 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Fürtamouth,  were  formecL  Shipe  belonging 
to  die  erown  formed  only  a  paart  of  the  naval  foroe  employed  in  time  of 
war.  In  the  fleet  by  which  the  Spaniah  armada  was  defeated  there 
were  a  hnndred  and  seventy*süc  anips,  of  which  only  thirty-four  be- 
longed  to  the  crown.  Thismodetf  adding  to  the  naval  force  by  hired 
ahips  appearo  to  have  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
Century« 

"  In  the  Ifttnf  period,"  continues  the  report,  "  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  the  Duke  of  York  waa  appointed  lord  high  admiral,  and 
Mr.  Pepy s  then  held  the  Situation  of  aecretary  of  the  Admiralty— «  man 
of  extxaordinary  knowledge  in  all  that  related  to  the  buaineas  of  that 
department,  of  great  talents,  and  moat  indefstigable  industry.  All  the 
proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  managementof  the  navy,  when 
he  waa  lord  high  admiral,  are  minutely  detafled  in  a  great  number  of 
nanusOTpt  volumes  in  thePepyaianlibraryat  Cambridge.  The  Duke 
remained  lord  high  admiral  tili  1678." 

In  the  year  1701,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  was 
appointed  lord  high  admiraL  The  patent  appointing  him  is  of  great 
fength,  and  oontains  aome  curious  pessages.  Amongst  the  several 
rights,  customs,  perquisites,  &c.,  attached  to  his  office  are  enumerated — 
"  Anehorage  by  the  sea,  or  ports,  or  publick  rivers,  or  the  shores  and 
promontories  of  any  of  them,  for  the  use  of  ships :  and  also  fishes 
royal— - to  wit,  sturgeons,  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  riggs,  and  gram- 
puses,  and  also  generally  all  other  nahes  whatsoever  which  are  of  a 
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great  or  venr  large  bnlk  or  fatness,  to  the  said  offlce  of  our  high 
admiral  of  England  and  the  other  kin^doms  and  place«  aforesaid, 
anciently  by  right  or  custom  appertaining  or  belonging,  or  by  any 
means  uaed."* 

From  1702  tili  1708,  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  lord  high 
admiral,  which  offioe  was  not  again  füled  tili  1827,  when  his  late 
Majeety,  theo  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed  thereto.  The  highest 
poat  in  the  navy  in  former  times  appears  to  have  been  "  admiral  of  the 
north,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thamea  northward,"  and  "  admiral 
of  the  west,  from  the  mooth  of  the  river  Thamea  westward;"  and 
theae  two  appointments  were  oocasionally  held  by  one  peraon.  Thus 
we  find,  in  the  twenty-flrst  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
John  Beaufort,  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Earl  of  Somerset,  aon  of  John 
of  (raunt,  Duke  of  Laneaster,  was  appointed  "  admiral  of  the  north  and 
west. 

"  Before  the  comming  of  the  Romans,"  says  Holinshed,  in  his  Chro- 
nicles  of  England,  "  I  doo  not  read  that  we  had  anie  ships  at  all,  except 
a  few  made  of  wicker,  and  couered  with  büffle  hides;"  and  speaking  of 
the  art  of  navigatkm,  he  calls  it  "  a  thing  ordeined  of  God,  and  time 
out  of  mind  used  amongst  men,  as  may  appeere  by  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Dauid— '  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  oocupie 
their  businesse  in  great  waters:  these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
and  his  woonders  in  the  deepe.9  But  to  end  with  him"  (Sir  Francis 
Drake)  "  of  whome  this  present  note  tooke  beginning,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  in  memory  of  this  gentleman's  incomparable  atchievement 
some  monument  might  remaine  to  succeeding  ages;  and  none  fitter 
than  the  brittle  barke  wherein  he  arrived  safe  and  sound,  which  a 
knight,  of  good  account  and  rarelie  qualified,  thought  meet  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  stump  of  Paule's  steeple  in  lieu  of  the  spire,  that  being  dia- 
cerned  faire  and  neere  it  might  be  noted  and  pointed  at  of  people  with 
these  true  terms— Yondcr  is  the  barke  that  has  sailed  round  about  the 
world." 

The  names  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  cast  a 
bright  lustre  on  the  maritime  afiairs  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Holinshed  observes,  that  u  in  this  year 
( 1 684),  Maister  Walter  Raleigh,  Esquier,  a  gentleman  from  his  infancie 
brought  up  and  trained  in  maiüall  disdpline  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
well  inclined  to  all  virtuous  and  honorable  aduentures,  hauing  built  a 
ship  and  a  pinesse,  set  them  to  the  sea  furnished  with  all  prouisions 
necessaire  for  a  long  viage,  and  committed  the  charge  of  them  to  two 
gentlemcn,  (his  own  seruants)—  the  one  called  Philip  Amadis,  the  other 
Arthur  Barlow,  with  direction  to  discouer  that  land  which  lieth  be- 
tweene  Norembega  and  Florida,  in  the  West  Indies;  who,  according  to 
their  commission,  made  as  sufficient  a  discouerie  thereof  as  so  short  a 
time  would  permit,  for  they  returned  in  August  next  following,  and 
brought  with  them  two  sauage  men  of  that  countrie,  with  soundrie 
other  things  that  did  assure  their  maister  of  the  goodnesse  of  the  soile, 
and  of  great  commodities  that  would  arise  to  the  realme  of  England  by 

•  As  regardi  the  stargeon,  it  U  stül  a  royal  fish.  When  eaught  in  the  Thamesv 
tav«  Mr.  Yarrell,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  it  is  eonsidered  a  royal 
fish,  the  term  being  intended  to  imply  that  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  kiag ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  sturgeon  was  exclusirely  reseryed  for  the  Üble  of  Henry  the  First 
of  England, 
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traffique,  if  that  the  English  had  anie  habitation  and  were  planted  to 
hue  there.  Whereupon  he  immediatlie  prepared  for  a  seoond  viage, 
which  with  all  expedition  (nothing  at  all  regarding  the  charges  that  it 
would  amount  unto)  did  presentlie  set  in  hand." 

This,  indeed,  was  the  very  age  of  enterprise  and  disoovery  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stood  congpicuously  forward 
as  the  chief  promoter  of  geographica!  science.  The  great  question  of 
the  north-west,  or  Polar  passage,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
occupied  no  small  share  of  his  attention,  and  many  a  name  was  now 
added,  as  Byron  says — 

a  To  the  glorionj  roll 
Of  thoee  who  eearch  the  ftorm-furroanded  pole,"— 

Sir  Hngh  WiHoughby,  who  perished  in  the  ice ;  Martin  Frohisher, 
Davis,  Hudson,  £c.  That  Sir  Walter  contributed  largely  to  some 
of  these  expeditions,  is  a  well-known  fact  In  Hackluyt  s  voyages 
a  translation  is  given  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
the  French  langnage,  dated  1587,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:— 
"  Now  if  the  greatness  of  the  Maine  of  Virginia,  and  the  large  ex- 
tenfrfon  thereof,  especially  to  the  west,  should  make  you  thinke  that  the 
snbdning  of  it  were  a  matter  of  more  difficultie  than  the  conqnest  of 
IreJand,  then  I  answer,  that  as  the  late  expeditions  of  that  aküful  pilote 
and  captaine,  Mr.  John  Davis,  to  the  north-west,  (towards  which  hü 
dücouerie  youreelfe  haue  thrise  contributed  with  the  forwardeet,)  hath 
shew'd  a  great  part  to  be  maine  sea  which  before  was  thought  to  be 
maine  land ;  so  for  my  part  I  am  fully  perswaded  that  the  land  in  the 
back  part  of  Virginia  extends  nothing  so  far  westward  as  is  put  down 
in  the  maps  of  these  parts." 

The  grestest  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  construction  of  ships,  and 
erery  exertion  made  to  increase  the  list  of  the  royal  navy. 

"  Neither  are  the  moulds,"  says  Holinshed,  "  of  anie  forren  barkes 
so  conuenientlie  made  to  brooke  so  well  one  sea,  as  another  lieing  upon 
the  shore  in  anie  part  of  the  Continent,  as  those  of  England.  And 
therefore  the  common  reports  that  strangers  make  of  our  ships  amongst 
themtfdves  is  dailie  confirmed  to  be  true,  which  is  that  for  strength, 
aasurance,  nimblenesse,  and  swiftnesse  of  sailing,  there  are  no  veasels 
in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  ours. 

"  The  queene's  highnesse  hath  at  this  present  (which  is  the  foure 
and  twentieth  cf  Ur  reigne)  alreadie  made  and  furnished  to  the 
number  of  foure  or  five  and  twentie  great  ships,  which  lie  for  the  most 
part  in  Gillingham  rode,  beside  three  gallies,  of  whose  particular  names 
and  f urnitures  (so  far  foorth  as  I  can  come  by  them)  it  shall  not  be 
amisse  to  make  report  at  this  time.  The  names  of  so  manie  ships  of 
hir  maiestie  as  I  could  come  by  at  this  present:— The  Bonaduen- 
tnre,  Elizabeth  Jonas,  White  Beare,  Philip  and  Marie,  Triumph, 
Bull,  Foresight,  Swiftsure,  Aid,  Handmaid,  Dreadnought,  Swallow, 
Tiger,  Antlope^  Hope,  Lion,  Victorie,  Marie  Rose,  Gene^  Barke  of 
Bullen,  Achates,  Falcon,  George,  and  Revenge." 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  compare  our  present  list  of  ships  of  the 
royal  navy,  of  which,  take  one  with  another,  there  are  not  fewer  than 
six  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of  these  about  a  hundred  are  steam- 
vessels ;  but  this  includes  steamers  of  all  sorts,  many  of  which  are 
packets.  A  comparison  of  the  list  of  officers  of  former  times  is  far 
more  striking.  The  oldest  navy  list  on  record  is  dated  Ist  July,  1700, 
and  gives  "  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  lieutenants  who  served  in  his 
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majeety'e  fieet  during  the  Ute  war,  one  himdred  whereof  will,  fron 
time  to  tone,  be  entitled  to  half-pay  during  their  being  out  of  empioy- 
ment  a-ahoar,  aecording  to  their  senioritaee  and  hia  majeaty'a  eataMiah- 
ment  in  that  behalf.w  Thia  bat  oontaina  the  namea  of  three  hundred 
officera.  The  bat  of  lieutenanta  of  the  preaent  day  amoonte  to  no  leas 
than  two  thoneand  «Ten  hundred !  mU  of  wbom  are  entitled  to  half- 
pay  a  during  the  period  of  their  being  out  of  employment  n-ahaer," 
which  a  vaat  proportion  have  been  ever  ainee  thepeaoeof  1815.  And  so 
for  the  preaent  oondodea  thia  auns,  "  voiud  vr  from  Old  Juhk." 


THE  CONSECBATION  OF  KING  HENBTS  WEAFONS. 

(Am  tM*  Oerwum  qfQuttm  Bckmb.) 

bt  john  oxxMroan. 


Tax  yoang  King  Henry  lay  asleep, 
At  Goslao,  in  the  Chamber  deep. 
The  doors  were  Äst,  no  Irving  eoond 
Thronen  the  loag  keil  itopaasagefoand, 
No  whUp'risg  breath  of  maz 

creep;— 
The  yoong  King  Henry  lay  atleep. 


Commands  of  süenoe  an  bat  weak 
When  God  the  Lord  in  haaren  woald 

•peak. 
The  wind  if  whisüing  throngh  the  halls ; 
The  rain  against  the  window  JaHs  ; 
The  enltry  day  he  welght,  at  last, 
In  pealing  thnnder-elaps  hai  eait 

On  tiptoe  all  the  serrants  creep— 
They  will  not  Tentnre  yet  to  peep. 

hit   slamben 


'Will    not   the 

breakr 

'Tis  not  for  them  their  hing  to  wake, 
Till  throngh  the  hotue  the  thuuder  peals, 
And  with  its  craih  the  Chamber  fllu. 

The  monareh't  danger  ttire  the  throng, 
The  pallid  serrants  flock  along. 
The  noise  of  rain  is  heard  no  more, 
No  more  is  heard  the  thander*s  roar. 
No  other  sonnd  the  ear  ean  meet 
Thaa  clang  of  mall  and  tramp  of  feet 

The  folding-door  they  ope  with  fear, 
Fast  closed  has  been  their  monarch's  ear. 
His eye ieshnt,  with slnmber dmak ?• 
As  when  fbat  on  the  pillow  tunk, 
Is  laid  in  peace  his  yoathful  head  t 
HU  yellow  locks  are  o'er  it  spread. 

Above  his  bed  the  shield  and  sword 
The  ravage  of  the  storm  recordi 
As  in  a  fornace  melts  the  blade, 
A  shapeless  mass  the  shield  U  made. 
Throngh  sheath  and  steel  the  lightning's 

foree, 
Darting,  had  mark'd  its  boraing  oonrse. 


The  serrants  stare— the  hing  awakes, 
And  throngh  the  mistof  slnmber  break*. 
Searee  at  Ms  weapons  has  he  gaaed — 
He  sees  their  aker*d  form»  amaaed. 
Bat  soon  the  cause  he  ean  dirine : 
M  Qreat  GodT  he  says,  «  the  work  was 
thine! 

"  I  thonght  that  I  eoold  hear  thy  sang, 
Great  Armorerl— thy  hammer  strong — 
That  I  conld  see  the  leather  tann'df 
The  iran  temperM  by  thy  band — 
Whhin  thine  armory  I  seem'd 
Tostaa4-H»boMlyha*eIdraamf*r 

Qoick  from  his  conch  the  moaarch 

sprang, 
His  hammer  in  bis  band  he  swang ; 
With  migbty  dia  the  sword  he  best— 
What  God  begon  he  woold  eomplete. 
The  blade  he  mshion'd  while  'twas  warm, 
And  to  the  shield  restored  its  form. 

For  maay  years  the  erowa  he  bore, 
And  maay  were  the  rohes  he  wore, 
And  many  heims  bis  forehead  press'd, 
And  many  plates  bedeck'd  his  breast, 
Yet  ne'er  he  changed  that  shield  or  sword, 
Giren  in  the  storm  by  God  the  Lord. 

Still  in  the  sxxty-second  flght, 
The  sword  is  with  the  lightning  bright, 
Still  on  the  sixty-second  fleld, 
Goardshimtaelightamg-tempee'd  shield; 
The  sword  and  shield  still  flame    aa 

new, 
The  sword  and  shield  are  ever  trne. 

By  thnnder  dubbU,  the  knight  was  made. 
When  in  bis  ooffin  he  was  laid. 
Upon  the  hier,  bis  kinglj  crown 
Seem'd  pallid  as  his  air  had  grown ; 
Yet   sword   and   shield   like  sonshine 

gleam'd — 
The  image  of  his  yonth  they  beam'd. 

*  Schlaxnmertniikken.— J.  O. 
t  The  leather  for  the  sword-sheath.    The  reader  araat  not  be  oflnided  at  theoccaslonalhome- 
wi    thi  le^end» whicb  ta  to  P«*«*  aocordance  wttfa  the  naive  spult  preraOlDg  throvgfaoiit. 


J.O, 
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A  VENETIAN    BOMANCE. 

BT  EDWAÄD  KSRSALT. 

PAST   IX. 

M  Liften  I— ye  know  that  I  am  med, 

And  ye  will  listen ! — wiaard  dreami 
"Were  with  me  I— All  is  trne  that  seems  I— 

From  dreams  alone  can  trnth  be  had—- 

In  dreams  dWinest  lere  is  tanght 
•       •       •       •       * 

For  thooghts  and  things  whieh  daylight  briags 

Come  to  the  spirit  sad  and  Single» 
Bot  verse  and  prose  and  joys  and  woes 

Inextrieably  mingle 
When  the  hosh'd  frame  is  sUent  in  repose  I 
Twilight  and  moantight,  miat  and  Storni, 
Black  night  and  flrenayM  horricane."  MAOUm. 

I  loveb  Inez — but  it  was  with  a  libertine  love.    With  what  other 

could  I  deal?    What  wanted  the  man  of  books,  and  science,  and  ab« 

struse  mysteries,  and  the  midnight  converse  with  the  heavens,  and 

space,  and  all  its  winged  habitants,  to  do  with  a  wife?  The  supposition 

seemed  ridiculous,  and  I  discarded  it  for  ever  in  the  very  instant  of  it» 

birth.     I  resolved  to  pnrsue  and  gratify  my  wishes,  no  matter  in  what 

rnin  they  mrolved  either  her  or  myself.     She  was  the  load-star  of  my 

soul;  she  drew  me  onward  to  the  consummation,  whether  I  would  or 

not.      With  all  the  art  of  which  I  was  master — with  every  aid  firom 

ßcience  or  from  herb,  that  my  universal  knowledge  had  given  to  me,  I 

wooed  her,  and  at  length  was  delighted  to  find  the  vivid  Impression  I 

had  xnade  on  her  young  heart.    Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  I, 

who  had  subdued  immortal  spirits  to  my  wiB,  should,  by  subtlety  and 

skill,  triumph  over  one  of  earth.  I  had,  then,  won  her  heart;  she  owned 

her  love  to  me  so  bewitchingly,  and  yet  with  so  rosy  a  pudency,  that 

if  anght  of  female  mould  could  have  touched  my  bosom  to  the  quick, 

she  it  must  have  been;  she  failing,  not  a  world  of  attractions  could  suc- 

eeed.    And  onee  assured  that  the  love  between  us  was  reciprocally 

strong — reciprocally  pure — her  bliss  knew  no  bounds ;  and  I  believe 

she  was  as  perfectly  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  worm-doomed  flesh  to 

be.     How  füll  of  exquisite  enchantment  were  our  wanderings  on  the 

fand,  in  the  delicious  evenings  of  Venice  and  its  picturesque  suburbs— 

our  sail  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  or  upon  the  unbroken 

bosoms  of  the  canals!    How  sweet  the  luxuiy  to  rechne  in  my  gondola, 

with  her  soft  theek  pillowed  on  my  heart!  how  exquisite  to  listen  to 

her  words  of  love,  and  read  in  her  fount-like  eyes  how  deeply  I  was 

adored!    The  hours  we  passed  on  the  waters,  amid  song,  and  sunlight, 

and  music! — never  shall  they  pass  away  from  my  recollection.     O, 

bright  and  peerless  soul!  whither  hast  thou  gone?    Art  thou  playing 

about  me  in  the  sunbeam? — revisitest  thou  me  in  the  stellar  rays  of 

night?    Is  thy  throne  on  roses  in  heaven?  or  art  thou  doomed  to 

wretchedness  for  thy  devotion  unto  me  ?    Or  am  I — Inez,  beautiful 

spirit!  teil  me — am  I  indeed  the  object  of  thy  hate  ?    Now  thou  dost 

know  the  false  delusions  of  philosophy  which  led  me  astray,  Alling  me 

with  haughtiness,  and,  alas!  rending  me  eternally  from  thee.     Or  shall 

we  ever  meet  again,  and  know  and  love,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to 

mar  our  Eden  bliss  ?    0  thought  of  ecstasy ! 
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Many  and  many  a  time,  in  my  lonely  midnight  watchings  amid  the 
eternal  Alps,  have  I  tfaought  of  suramoning  her  soul  from  the  cere- 
ments  of  the  tomb,  and  adjuring  her,  by  the  name  which  ehe 
dare  not  resist,  to  teil  me  of  her  preaent  condition.  Often  have  I 
atarted  up,  the  «pell  half  mattered  on  my  lips,  my  whole  being 
trembling  with  madness— passion— curiosity — what  you  will;  but 
lo !  an  uncontrollable  power  always  pulled  me  back,  and  the  fragrant 
air  of  morn  has  been  round  about  me  when  I  wakened  from  my 
swoon,  lialf-conscious,  half-sceptical  of  my  wild,  unhallowed  reso- 
lution.  And  so  I  live  on,  still  unsatisfied,  still  miserable.  Many 
a  shape  of  splendour  I  behold  interwoven  with  my  dreams— bat 
she  cometh  not  to  brighten  them.  From  the  deep  caverns  of  the 
ocean  I  have  seen  them  ascend  in  countless  multitudes — figures  of 
enchanting  loveliness,  with  eres  of  fire  and  anow-white  wings,  bat  she 
is  not  of  them.  The  green  forests  I  have  watched  peopled  with  aerial 
forma,  who  shun  me,  even  while  they  appear  to  court,  and  speak  to 
me  with  their  eloquent  looks,  but  still  no  Ines  do  I  see  fl anhing  amid 
that  ethereal  crowd.  And  yet  I  feel,  methinks,  aa  if  she  were  always 
near  me  now,  but  neyer  have  I  been  able  to  pierce  the  veil  around, 
and  discover  my  companion.  Why  eise,  my  friend,  am  I  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  her  ?  IIow  eise  am  I  distracted  from  the  golden  words  of 
wisdom  or  poesy  which  my  books  unfold  ?  Alone,  or  in  a  crowd,  of 
her  still  I  dream.  Solitude  cannot  keep  away  the  thought,  nor  busy 
multitudes  arouse  my  mind  from  its  meditations.  Who  is  he  that 
dares  to  talk  to  me  of  the  sool's  annihilation  ?  I  teil  thee  I  have  met 
such  men— say  rather  fools — but  never  deigned  to  argue  with  them  on 
their  mad  fantasy.  Who  is  he  that  dares  to  talk  to  me  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  her  t  Shew  him  to  me  and  I  will  not  argue  with  him,  bat 
act.  Sooner  shall  I  believe  that  the  morning  star  shineth  not.  Was 
this  broad  and  beautiful  earth  made,  then,  for  brutes  ?  Was  it  adorned 
with  flowers,  and  enriched  with  fruits,  decorated  with  every  attrac- 
tion  to  fascinate  the  eye,  with  lake  and  landscape,  with  forests  and 
Valleys,  merely  that  a  perishing  beast  called  man  should  tread  upon 
it,  and  enjoy  it  for  a  little  while  ?  Was  the  glorioas  sun  made  to  üght 
it,  and  the  moon  and  Stars  to  watch  it  in  the  night,  and  the  golden 
cope  of  heaven  drawn  around  it,  and  the  million  constellations  that 
glitter  in  the  zodiac,  put  there  to  serve  and  to  gratify  a  spiriüess 
mass  of  üesh,  who  claimed  kindred  with  the  earth  alone,  and  not  with 
all  those  fair  and  divine  creations  ?  Out  upon  the  men  who  say  these 
things !  I  teil  thee  that  such  have  never  loved — have  never  lost  one 
in  whom  their  heart's  affection  was  treasured.  How  know  I  but 
that  I,  too,  might  have  been  fooled  by  this  incredible  creed  of  annihi- 
lation, if  I  had  not  known  her  ?  Woiüd  the  Intelligence  Ipossess  have 
saved  me  from  it  ?  Alas!  may  it  not  be  his  interest  to  deceive  ?  But 
I  am  digressing— my  brain  wanders.  Let  me  pause  for  a  moment — 
but  a  moment.    The  pang  is  gone  ! 

And  had  the  attendant  Spirit  given  me  by  the  Fates  been  idle  or  in- 
different all  this  while?  Had  he  in  any  way  assisted  my  desires — pro- 
moted  my  wishes — advanced  my  suit  ?  Yes.  To  him  I  had  from  the 
beginning  entrusted  its  chief  management,  and  by  him  it  was  mate- 
rially  served.  In  almost  every  possible  earthly  shape,  the  Spirit  had 
thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  Inez,  and  in  all  made  me  the  theme  of 
his  praise.    Now  as  a  young  girl  of  some  neighbouring  hamlet  woold 
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he  sigh  into  the  eftr  of  Inez  that  he  wished  fate  had  given  him  a  lover 
such  aa  it  had  allotted  to  her.  Now  as  an  old  priest  he  counsellcd 
herseif  and  her  mother  to  negleet  not  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
securing  the  unbounded  wealth  whieh  all  knew  I  possessed.  In  a  word, 
.  thcre  was  not  a  Single  character  or  dcvice  by  which  my  passion  could 
be  materially  welded  with  her  very  soul  which  the  Spirit  did  not  adopt; 
and  to  his  management  I  attributed  the  fascinating  power  I  possessed 
over  her.  So  matters  proceeded  for  the  first  month,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  I  observed  a  remarkable  ohange  come  over  his  manner. 
He  no  longer  flew  to  execute  my  commands  with  the  lightning  spced 
which  he  was  wont  to  exhibit.  It  was  with  the  most  sad  and  indeed 
harrowing  cast  of  features  that  he  went  to  perform  my  missions  to 
Inez.  Duobey  he  could  not — thwart  mc  he  dared  not ;  but  there  was 
an  evident  reluctance  in  all  he  did  that  awakened  my  suspicion;  yet  as 
I  had  never  made  him  aequainted  with  my  ultimate  intentions  with  re- 
apect  to  Inez,  I  cared  littlc  for  the  sentiments  of  my  servitor,  and  fondly 
dreamed  that  I  had  blinded  him  both  as  to  my  passions  and  designs. 
But  knowing  füll  well  the  privilege  he  possessed,  I  resolved  to  put  it 
completely  out  of  his  power  to  baffle  my  undertaking,  and  to  efiect  by 
fraud  what  I  might  not  be  able  to  compass  by  force.  For  this  purpose 
I  gave  him  the  most  harassing  duties  to  perform — duties  that  might 
have  roused  the  tarnest  into  üerceness;  and  this  I  did  under  the  ex- 
pectation  that  he  would  assume  his  privileged  hour,  and  rcfuse  to  exe- 
cute  the  degrading  offices  I  had  ordered.  But  my  art  was  vain.  Either 
he  perceived  my  drift,  and  was  determined  to  balk  it;  or  eise  it  was 
in  the  Fates  that  tlie  catastrophe  should  close  as  it  did.  Fully  wearied 
out  by  au  these  machinations,  I  desisted  for  awhile ;  bent  as  the  time 
drew  near  to  put  it  effectually  out  of  his  power  to  stand  in  the  path  of 
my  passions. 

All  this  time  my  dreams  were  wild  and  fierce.  I  coutemplated  my 
heart,  and  feit  like  one,  who,  uplifting  sorae  silken  veil  expecting  to 
find  a  flowery  garland  underneath,  beholds  a  nest  of  young  and  fiery 
dragons.  I  knew  and  cursed  the  passion  that  led  me  thus  astray,  but 
it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  stoop  to  the  control  even  of  my  own  reason. 
From  boyhood  until  the  present  instant,  I  had  had  the  mastery  in 
whatever  I  had  attempted.  Never  once  had  I  been  foiled.  Should  I 
submit  now  ? —  and  to  what  ? — a  shadow  called  virtue — a  name — a 
folly  !  So  I  thought,  and  pronounced  it.  Why  had  I  achieved 
knowledge  and  power  but  to  rule?  Thus  I  argued  within  myself,  as 
stretched  at  füll  length  in  my  boat  I  contemplated  the  silent,  starry 
sky,  andfixed  the  next  evening  for  my  enterprise.  Suddenly,  me- 
thought,  the  sky  opened,  and  I  bcheld  the  vision  which  I  relate. 

A  young  and  laughing  child  went  bounding  through  a  garden  of 
rose*.  Happiness  was  displayed  in  every  movement  of  the  infant,  and 
it  ran  playfully  through  Uie  aroinatic  plants,  like  a  little  hind.  A 
rustic  cottage  was  near,  and  by  its  door  sat  two,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  child,  and  the  eyes  of  both  were  filled 
with  the  bliss  of  their  babe's  presence  in  health  and  beauty  and  inno- 
cence.  And  the  child  turned  at  times  to  its  parents,  and  laughed  a 
laugh  the  essence  of  enjoyment.  But  in  the  corner,  unseen  by  tlje 
three,  was  a  huge  black  viper,  which  coiled  itself  under  a  rose,  and 
darted  about  its  round  emerald  eyes  in  every  direction,  as  if  looking  for 
a  victim.    Suddenly  the  little  child  came  near,  and  sought  to  pluck  that 
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very  rose,  for  it  was  one  of  thc  finest  in  the  garden.  I  tried  to  Bcream, 
to  warn  the  infant  or  its  parents  of  the  danger,  but  I  could  not  move 
my  lips,  and  the  father  and  mother  still  looked  on  and  Bmiled.  Then 
the  child  went  nearer  and  caught  the  flower;  but  in  a  minute  feil  dead, 
90  venomous  was  the  sting  of  the  serpent.  Then  I  cursed  him,  and  the 
scene  vanished  from  the  firmament. 

And  the  second  vision  that  I  saw  was  this — 

A  fair  virgin  Bat  beside  her  mother,  and  sung  to  her  an  old  house- 
hold  melody,  while  the  mother  spun.  It  waa  a  scene  of  besuty,  and 
trecs,  and  purple  shrubs.  Upon  the  mother's  neck  hung  a  picture  of 
a  soldier,  and  it  was  set  in  gold.  Suddenly,  the  danghter  snatched  it 
playfully  away,  and  ran  down  the  garden  langhing  with  her  prize. 
But  from  behind  a  tree  a  man  sprang,  and  he  had  a  dagger  in  hls 
hand.  He  plunged  it  into  the  girl's  heart,  and  went  away  exulting 
witli  that  little  pictnre  bathed  in  blood.  The  gold  he  tore  away,  and 
flung  the  picture  to  the  winds.  And  the  mother  sat  there  expecting 
her  child,  but  she  came  not.  And  thereupon  I  cursed  the  murderer. 
But  as  the  scene  cloeed,  I  heard  a  voice  that  said,  "  These  two — 
the  serpent  and  the  assassin — have  destroyed  the  body  onty,  but  thou 
wouldst  ruin  the  soul"  And  I  heeded  it  not,  nor  either  of  the  two 
visions.  "  What  an  absurd  dream  I  have  had!"  said  I,  starting  up  and 
laughing. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Carnival.  We  were  alone 
upon  the  waters — Inez  and  I.  She  had  that  day  revealed  her  whole 
soul  to  me  with  an  affectionate  freedom  that,  had  I  then  possessed  any 
of  thy  spirit,  O  divine  wisdom!  might  have  saved  me  from  the  folly 
into  which  I  was  plunging.  But  it  was  otherwise  in  the  book  of 
Destiny— and  Ruin,  with  his  red  eyes,  even  then  brooded  over  us.  How 
füll  of  life  and  beauty  she  appeared! — all  her  soul  sparkled  in  her  eye 
as  I  poured  forth,  in  wild  impassioned  eloquence  at  her  feet,  the  ab- 
sorbing  passion  that  burned  within  me.  Anon  she  took  her  lute,  and 
played  again  that  soft,  sweet  strain,  which  had  first  awakened  my  at- 
tention, until  my  whole  soul  trembled  all  over  with  excess  of  Miss. 
Then  sang  she  to  its  silver  strings  a  passage  from  the  enchanting 
Tasso,  in  which  love — passionate,  almighty,  and  eternal  love — was  in- 
terwoven ;  and  this  she  breathed  with  so  syrenic  a  sweetness,  that  every 
nerve  vibrated  in  my  body,  and  I  was  scarcely  like  one  who  liveth. 
We  were,  as  I  said,  alone.  The  Spirit  had  departed,  at  my  command, 
on  an  errand  which  I  had  marked  out  specially  for  that  day,  and  which 
I  resolved  should  oecupy  his  time  so  completely  that  he  could  offer  no 
disturbance  to  my  desires.  And  then  it  was,  even  in  that  very  moment 
when  she  most  loved  and  idolized  me,  that  I  made  the  proposal  to  her 
at  which  my  whole  being  now  shudders.  I  asked  her  to  fly  with  me 
for  ever — from  land,  from  home,  from  kindred,  and  from  Heaven,  to 
abide  with  me  by  an  unholy  tie.  Accursed  infatuation! — to  dream 
that  one  who  loved  like  her  was  made  to  be  a  spoil,  a  plaything  for  the 
passions.  I  asked  her  to  forget  all  the  vows  I  had  made — to  trample 
and  despise  them,  and  become — what?  I  did  not  dare  to  proeeed. 
Had  the  whole  host  of  God  stood  before  me,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  abashed  than  I  feit  when,  ere  I  had  half  proeeeded  in  my  decla- 
rationa,  she  laid  her  hand  on  me,  and  looked  at  me  steadfastly. 

I  have  heard  that  when  a  serpent  gazes  on  the  emerald,  the  bright- 
ness  of  the  gern  blinds  his  eyelids,  and  he  turns  away  in  terror  from  its 
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beam.  And  it  was  even  so  with  me  at  that  moment,  looking  on  that 
jewel  of  exceeding  rareness.  Yet  the  expression  on  her  countenance 
was  not  anger  or  indignation,  so  much  as  unutterable  sorrow  that  she 
ahould  have  been  deceived  in  me.  And  over  her  brow  flitted  a  smile — 
a  sad,  sad,  moonlike  smile,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Alas!  it  is  even 
now  fixed  in  the  mirror  of  mine  eyes,  and  it  eateth  like  a  poisoned 
dagger  into  my  heart's  heart.  No  ward  spoke  she — even  her  eyes, 
those  eloquent  orbs,  in  which  you  could  have  read  every  thought  of  her 
bosom— even  they  were  dumb,  and  mute,  and  motionless  as  marble. 
No  word  spoke  she,  but  looked  as  if  her  heart  was  broken  within  by 
the  few  words  I  had  just  said.  Tet  I  did  not  withdraw — I  did  not 
repent  one  syllable  of  what  I  had  advanced,  but  urged  my  words  by 
my  looks  also.  Passion  had  so  complete  a  mastery  of  me  that  I  knew 
nothing,  cared  for  nothing,  but  one  object  only ;  and  that  I  was  resolved 
to  oompass,  thongh  Heaven  itself  stood  before  me,  ahd  cried  "  Stop  !" 

"  Thou  art  now,"  said  I,  "  in  my  power,  on  the  lonely  waters ;  thy 
mother'B  house  shall  never  again  see  thee.  Fly  withone ;  we  shall  be 
happier  than  those  of  Paradise.  I  can  command  the  powers  of  oarth 
and  air  to  minister  unto  thee— and  they  shall.  I  can  say  unto  sun- 
born  spirits,  who  know  no  master  so  powerful  as  myself,  *  Go!'  and 
they  go  forth.  And  of  all  my  domination  thou,  my  own  Inez,  shalt  be 
the  sharer.  Alas!  I  read  scorn  and  hate  and  sorrow  in  thine  eye;  but 
I  have  said  the  word,  and  I  teil  thee  it  shall  be  as  I  say.  Who  can 
oontrol  me?   Who  can  reaist  the  power  I  wield  ?" 

One  shrill  scream,  sent  far  and  wide  over  the  silent  waves,  was  her 
only  answer  to  this  wild  speeeh,  and  in  the  instant  that  I  seated  myself 
by  her,  to  repress  another  exclamation  of  the  same  kind,  the  Spirit  ap- 
peared  rushing  out  of  the  water,  and  in  a  second  he  was  in  the  gon- 
dola  fronting  me,  his  face  all  red  with  rage. 

"  This  houe  is  mine  !"  he  exclaimed;  and  methought  fire  flashed  out 
from  all  his  body,  «ad  his  wings  seemed  laden  with  burning  lightnings. 
"  Lo,"  he  added,  "  I  am  here  * 

I  knew  that  it  was  vain  to  oppose ;  I  only  coiled  my  arms  about 
Inez  firmly.  She  had  fainted  away,  and  was  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
insensible;  and  I  thought  within  myself,  "  An  hour  will  soon  pass,  and 
then  he  shall  be  again  my  slave,  and  she  mine  own  for  ever." 

He  seemed  to  have  read  my  thoughts,  for,  gazing  fiercely  in  my 
eyes,  he  frowned,  and  said,  "  6ive  me  the  maiden  ere  the  hour  passes, 
that  I  may  place  her  once  more  with  her  mother.  Try,  then,  canst 
thou  ever  again  get  her  into  thy  power!"  But  I  only  wound  my  arms 
about  her  more  closely,  and  laughed  triumphantly  in  his  face. 

Then  came  over  that  divine  countenance  the  expression  of  ghastly 
melancholy,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  and  he  looked  at  me  as  if 
his  soul  sorrowed  for  what  I  had  done.  But  I  did  not  heed  him,  for 
the  demon  was  strong  within  me.  "  I  have  sworn,"  said  he,  "  by  the 
splendour  of  Him  before  whom  creation  trembles,  that  this  fair  girl 
shall  not  be  in  thy  hands  when  the  hour  hath  elapsed.  Wouldst  thou 
that  she  should  leave  them  alive  or  dead?  If  thou  dost  love  her  as 
thou  proclaimest,  can  there  be  with  thee  a  doubt  of  the  alternative?" 

I  signed  him  away  with  my  eyes.  "  Thou  canst  not  härm  her,"  I 
said. 

He  implored — he  wept.  He  feil  on  his  face  before  me,  and  humbled 
himself.     He  asked  me  to  give  her  up— with  words  that  might  have 
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moved  a  stone  lie  besought  me,  but  I  remained  inflexible.  I  still  beld 
her  in  my  arma,  and  kept  him  aloof,  for  I  conflded  in  myaelf,  a*  I  have 
been  wont.  Then  he  rose  up.  "  I  have  aworn,"  he  said,  "  tosave 
her,  and  I  will  keep  my  oath.  Upon  thine  own  head  be  thiß  inno- 
oent's  blood  1  Behold  !H— He  Struck  his  foot  through  one  of  the  planks. 
Ere  thou  couldst  reokon  ten,  the  gondola  filled,  and  sank* 

Down— down  into  the  deep  waters  sank  we.  Yet  still  I  kept  my 
hold.  I  knew  that  my  life  was  charmed,  and  vowed  never  to  let  her 
go.  Even  while  the  waters,  all  sparkling  with  the  moonbeama,  and 
translucent  as  crystal  almost  to  their  lowest  depths,  were  above  our 
heads  many  fathoms,  I  gazed  on  my  fair  burthen  with  delight  and  anti- 
cipated  triumph;  and  when  we  rose  to  the  surface,  I  Struck  out  boldly 
for  the  landy  shouting  meanwhile  with  all  my  strength.  But  no  boat 
came;  and  the  Spirit,  who  hovered  over  my  head,  and  who  fancied, 
doubüess,  that  in  the  confusion,  I  should  have  lost  hold  of  Inez,  and 
thus  afforded  him  the  means  of  rescuing  her,  wept,  methought,  tears  of 
blood  at  what  he  jaw.  On  through  the  waves  I  swam,  bearing  her 
securelj,  and  breasting  every  billow  with  my  accustomed  pride.  I 
made  but  slow  way,  for  her  weight  pressed  on  me;  but  the  hour  was 
quickly  passing,  and  after  all  I  doubted  not  of  entire  success.  Steering 
by  the  stars  and  the  lights  of  the  distant  ctty — wild,  too,  with  excite- 
ment,  and  nerved  to  superhuman  ezertion  by  every  consideration  of 
raging  love,  disappointed  passion,  and  the  disobedience  of  the  Spirit,  I 
feit  a  more  than  lion  vigour  in  my  arms,  and  swept  the  waters  like  a 
haughty  galley*  Nearer  and  nearer  I  drew  to  Und ;  faster  and  faster 
beat  my  heart.  I  feit  my  delighted  and  victorious  spirit  dance  tri- 
umphantly  within.  My  eyes  glistened  with  joy;  every  vein  seemed 
maddened  and  swollen.  My  breath  came  short  and  quick.  Onward — 
onward;  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  arm,  and  all  was  safe.  I  grasped 
the  land.  At  the  first  touch,  I  sank  back  exhaustecL  Again  I  grasped 
it  with  iron  force.  Now,  I  feit — now,  at  least,  she  is  irrevocably  mine. 
I  got  out  upon  the  marble  steps;  I  staggered  with  my  beautiful  burthen 
over  to  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  hung  a  small  lamp,  and  I 
looked  into  her  face.  But  she  was  dead — Inez  was  dead!  I  had  killed 
her  whom  I  loved! 


THE  DTING  POET  TO  HIS  WIPE. 

(From  tka  ItatUm  tfHedaeW.) 

BT      CHARLES       BEBTET. 

[The  original  of  the  following  poem  was  written  by  tiie  author  on  his  death-bed.] 


LiSTBN  to  him,  who  dying  » 
Breathes  his  last  words  to  the*, 

This  wither*d  flower,  EUira, 
Take  as  a  gift  from  me. 

How  fondly  I  have  prized  it 
To  thee  I  need  not  say  ; 

I  stole  it  fhrom  thy  bosom, 
Upon  our  wedding-day. 


Of  love  'twas  then  a  Symbol, 
'Tis  now  a  pledge  of  pain ; 

Place,  dearest,  in  thy  bosom, 
This  wither*d  flower  again. 

And  on  tby  trne  heart  ever 

Engraven  may  it  be, 
How  once  from  thee  'twas  stolen, 

How  *twas  restored  to  thee. 
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STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  LEGITIMATE  DRAMA 

IN  CHINA. 

▲  LETTSB  FBOM  THE  MANAGER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  THEATRE,  AKD  CHINESE 
OPERA-HOU8E,  PEKIN. 

(Reprintedfrom  AinmcorWt  Magazine  for  January,  1840.) 
TO  CHARLES   W.  BROOKS,  BSQ. 

I.  T.,  AND  C  O.  HM  PSEIN, 

1  April,  1849. 

Bear  Sir, — I  take  advantage  of  the  close  of  the  first  season  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  to  comply  with  your  complimentary  request  made 
when  I  left  England,  to  be  informed  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the 
Drama  in  China.  When  I  add  that  this  is  about  the  only  advantage 
which  I  have  as  yet  derived  from  my  management,  you  may  think  that 
I  have  already  answered  your  inqoiry. 

When  the  Cinque  Ports  of  the  Celestial  Empire  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  long  score  of  equality  was  marked  by  the  chafit  of  Albion  upon 
the  wall  of  China,  it  at  once  became  the  dnty  of  each  nation  to  as- 
certain  which  of  its  productions  would  bear  transplanting  to  the  soil 
of  the  other.  It  occurred  to  me,  while  forming  one  of  a  select  and 
shivering  party  of  eleven  who  were  occupying  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  during  the  Performance  of  Hamlet,  that  it  was  possible  the 
Legitimste  Drama  might  be  one  of  these  plante.  I  considered  that 
the  mighty  Vegetable  had  originally  taken  deep  and  wide  root  in  this 
land;  but  that  ite  ?ery  size  and  vigour  had  in  fact  impoverished  the 
earth  on  which  it  grew,  and  that  its  present  flagging  and  fading  con- 
dition  was  owing,  not  to  its  own  decay,  but  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
nutritive  matter  of  the  soil.  After  much  deliberation,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  experiment  of  planting  a  slip  of  our  tree  benoath  the 
shelter  of  the  slips  of  the  Chinese  theatre,  was  one  to  be  risked, — and 
I  was  fortified  in  my  conviction  by  the  thought,  that  in  forcing  "  Cato," 
"  Jane  Shore,"  and  the  "  Grecian  Daughter,"  upon  the  natives  of 
China,  I  could  hardly  be  discountenanced  by  our  own  government  which 
had  contended  so  strenuously  for  the  right  of  introducing  opium. 

You  are  aware  that  I  succeeded  Mr.  S.  Daggerwood  in  the  manage** 
ment  of  the  Dunstable  Theatre,  and  that,  consequently,  I  have  had 
much  experience  in  theatrical  affairs.  The  miserable  State  of  the 
wardrobe  and  of  the  treasury  of  that  establishment  was  my  reason  for 
relinquishing  its  direction — I  stopped  only  when  I  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Dogberry — "  aman  that  hath  two  gowns  and  that  hath  had 
losses."  I  therefore  found  very  slight  difficulty  in  collecting  a  Company 
sufficiently  good  to  answer  my  purposes, — for  in  the  empire  of  the 
Brother  to  the  Sun  and  Cousin  to  the  Moon,  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
much  favour  for  the  star  System.  I  therefore  engagcd  a  small  but 
useful  set  of  artists;  and  though,  were  I  to  give  you  their  names,  you 
might  be  tempted  to  call  them  "  barn  actors,"  I  did  not  consider  that 
they  would  go  against  the  grain  in  a  country  whose  very  soldicrs  are 
men  of  straw. 

I  pass  over  our  voyage,  which  was  as  prosperous  as  if  Ariel  tfeelf 
(with  all  deference  to  the  Misses  Horton  and  Rainforth,  I  cannot  see 
tliat  this  corset-fitter  to  Mother  Earth  was  a  lady)  had  been  the  clerk 
pf  the  weather,  and  hasten  to  report  ourselves  at  Pekin.   Finding  that 
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our  European  dresses  did  not  attract  favourable  notice  from  the  inha- 
bitanU  of  the  towns  through  which  we  passed — indeed,  we  were  oc- 
casionally  "  called  onn  to  receive  a  shower  of  fresh  eggs,  the  rotten 
ones  being  retained  by  the  Chinese  as  favourite  delicacies — I  caused 
the  Company  to  select  various  dresses  from  our  theatrical  wardrobe, 
and  in  these  we  made  our  way  to  the  capital.  I  led  the  van  (I  do  not 
mean  that  containing  our  properties),  in  the  costume  of  Comus; — and  I 
feel  it  due  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Company,  to  say  that  the 
characters  of  Bacchantes  and  Bacchanals  lost  nothing  in  their  Lands, 
whatever  I  may  have  lost  out  of  them.  If,  therefore,  as  I  was  after- 
wards  told  was  the  casc,  the  natives  took  us  for  some  kind  of  religious 
procession,  I  must  add,  for  the  information  of  the  oonscientious  (if 
any)  of  your  acquaintance,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  flourish  in  a 
most  writing-masterly  style  under  this  benignant  despotism. 

Having  reached  Pekin,  where  interpreters  are  now  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries,  I  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  a  licence  and  patronage.  I 
met,  singular  to  relate,  with  the  utmost  courtesy  from  the  magistrates, 
who,  however,  evinced  a  somewhat  less  singular  want  of  comprehen- 
sion  of  the  objects  of  the  applicant.  You  are  aware  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  have  a  National  Drama,  but  one  the  ränge  of  which  is  rather 
limited — the  following  being  an  outline  of  the  onlyplotever  attempted 
upon  the  celestial  boards — it  is  meagre,  you  will  say;  but  in  England 
1  have  seen  successful  dramas  with  far  less. 

Wang  and  Fang  are  neighbours.  Wang's  son,  Bang,  is  privately 
attached  to  Fang's  daughter,  Twang.  Twang  loves  Bang.  But  Wang 
has  destined  Bang  to  become  the  husband  of  Loo,  daughter  to  Pooh, 
an  old  friend  of  Ms;  and  Pooh  has  a  son,  Chew,  whom  he  wished  to 
marry  to  Twang.  Chew  and  Bang  are  friends;  but  neither  has  dis- 
closed  to  the  other  his  matrimonial  arrangements.  The  scene  on  the 
»tage  discovers  Bang  scrambling  over  Fang's  wall,  regardless  of  cere- 
mony  and  broken  glass,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Twang. 
A  short  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Fang,  armed  with 
a  large  bamboo,  which  he  immediately  lets  fall  on  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  Bang.  Now  Chew,  who  hos  been  out  in  search  of  adventures, 
hears  the  noise,  and  looking  over  the  wall,  sces  his  friend  Bang  being 
beaten.  He  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  beats  Fang.  Pooh  has  missed 
his  son  Chew,  and  knowing  his  life-after-dark  propensities,  follows  him 
with  another  bamboo.  Finding  Chew  thrasliing  his  intended  father- 
in-law,  Pooh  flogs  him  unmercifully.  The  roaring  of  all  parties  sum- 
mons  Wang,  who,  seeing  his  son  Bang,  instantly  concludes  that  pa- 
ternal  correction  is  wanted  in  that  quarter,  and  he  produces  a  third 
bamboo,  and  bangs  Bang.  Everybody  now  thrashes  everybody,  when 
Miss  Loo  enters  with  the  Magistrate.  The  Magistrate  flogs  everybody 
all  round,  and  reads  some  verses  from  Con-Fu-Zee,  which  I  suppose 
are  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  Riot  Act,  for  everybody  departs  to 
his  or  her  dwelling.  That  the  innocent  are  punished  in  this  life  as  well 
as  the  guilty,  seems  to  be  the  moral  of  this  "  Mystery  of  the  Bamboo,"  so 
that  after  all  it  is  only  a  plagiarism  from  Byron's  Mystery  of  "  Cane." 

You  will  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  explain 
to  these  lovers  of  the  domestic  drama  what  I  wished  to  introduce.  In 
vain  I  repeated  Mr.  Jerrold's  definition  of  the  Legitimate  to  them,  and 
told  them  that  it  was  the  compositum  in  which  Äe  interest  depended 
on  passion  rather  than  on  Situation.    I  was  told,  in  reply,  that  all  the 
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interest  in  their  own  drama  was  of  that  order— for  that  the  severity 
of  the  floggings  administered  depended  upon  the  passion  the  floggers 
were  in.  I  still  strove  to  explain,  but  I  might  as  well  have  talked  to 
a  parliainentary  committee.  I  described  performers  as  declaiming 
witbout  action — but  nothing  would  remove  their  idea  of  sticks.  And 
when  I  talked  to  them  about  the  JEsthetic  in  art,  I  might  as  well  have 
called  it  the  Asthmatic,  for  it  seemed  quite  to  take  their  breath  awaj. 

So,  Unding  that  we  were  only  at  cross-questions,  and  fearing  that 
the  answers  might  soon  partake  of  the  same  character,  I  resolved  on 
a  bold  stroke  for  a  licence.  I  said  that  I  would  ask  the  presence  of  the 
authorities  only  at  a  Single  Performance,  and  would  then  leave  myself  in 
their  hands.  They  agreed  to  this,  and  I  commenced  my  season  forth- 
with.  At  first,  I  had  greatly  doubted  whether  I  should  not  treat  the 
Chinese  to  a  play  in  English,  and  I  reasoned  from  the  success  of  the 
French,  Italians,  and  Germans,  in  London,  that  Mungo's  inquiry — 
"  What  signify  me  hear  if  me  no  widerstand?"  was  an  absurd  one. 
My  actors  and  actresses,  too,  were  urgent  that  I  should  take  this 
course;  bat  whether  this  advice  arose  from  laziness  or  not  I  did 
not  care— I  immediately  decided  against  taking  it;  for  I  may  teil 
you,  in  and  with  confidenoe,  that  nobody  is  so  Ignorant  of  dramatic 
matters  as  a  performer.  I  at  once  determined  to  open  with  an 
"  occasionaT  drama,  and  with  the  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth,"  both  in 
Chinese.  I  wrote  the  first  myself;  and  whüe  half  a  dozen  translators 
were  at  work  upon  the  two  pieces,  I  worked  night  and  day  at  my 
theatre. 

An  old  temple,  which  I  obtained  on  easy  terms,  was  converted  into 
a  temple  of  the  drama,  and  the  energies  of  my  carpenters  and  scene- 
painters  soon  rendered  it  a  very  elegant  minor.  I  was  soon  ready  to 
open,  for  actors  can  leam  anything,  and  mine  were  speedily  pretty  well 
up  in  their  parte.  It  is  true  they  did  not  widerstand  a  word  of  what 
they  recited,  but  I  had  too  much  conscience  to  announce  that  fact  as 
one  of  the  novelties.  The  authors  (myself  and  Billy)  suffered  nothing 
by  it— on  the  contrary,  I  suspect  that  the  performers  were  now  oc- 
casionally  right  in  their  delivery. 

On  the  opening  night,  I  was  honoured  with  a  füll  and  fashionable 
audience.  Indeed,  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  I  was  forced  to  apply 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Fekin  police.  This  was  willingly  afforded, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  T  division,  armed  with  long  whips,  stood  in 
my  vestibule,  andlashed  and  slashed  a  generous  public  until  it  behaved 
with  great  decorum.  The  ceremony  of  paying  at  the  door  seemed  to 
astonish  the  natives,  and  much  confusion  arose  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  amount  to  be  tendered.  At  last,  with  that  liberality  which  I  trust 
will  ever  characterize  an  English  manager,  I  desired  my  officers  not  to 
stand  upon  terms,  but  to  take  all  they  could  get.  The  result  was  most 
satisfactory  to  the  treasury,  and  silver  poured  in  copiously.  I  must 
add  that  four  or  five  enthusiastic  play-goers  who  forced  their  way  in 
without  paying  at  all  were  pursued  by  the  officers,  were  brought 
out,  and  were  immediately  hanged  in  front  of  the  theatre.  I  confess 
I  had  not  contemplated  this  mode  of  suspending  the  free-list. 

The  Imperial  Theatre  was  crammed,  until  you  could  not  have 
squeezed  an  imperial,  far  less  a  pigtaü,  into  any  part  of  it.  No  Orders 
were  admitted,  except  those  which,  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
were  bestowed  by  your  Queen  upon  the  principal  Mandarins,  who  wore 
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tLem  witli  much  delight,  eat,  drank,  and  slept  iu  them,  and  even,  1 
believe,  uiade  them  their  eompanions  of  tlie  batii.  The  press  of  tbe 
public  inüuced  mc  not  to  relax  in  favour  of  tbe  public  press,  but  this 
was  a  Wunder,  as  you  will  hear.  The  boxes  looked  extremely  well, 
but  from  the  attitude  in  which  their  tenants  leant  forward,  in  their  in- 
teuse  curioaity,  they  seemed  resolved— as  we  used  to  say  at  school— 
not  only  to  ßoe  with  their  eyes,  bnt  also  to  widerstand  with  their 
elbowä. 

A  medley  overture,  consisting  of  rcpeated  alternations  of  u  God  Save 
the  Queen,"  and  "  God  Preserve  the  Einperor,"  pleased  the  house,  but 
when  the  curtain  rose  for  my  oocasional  piece,  the  delight  was  exeesfflve. 

AU  the  pigtails  suddenly  stood  on  end  with  astonishment,  tili  every- 
body  seemed  to  have  an  usher  of  tlie  black  rod  bchind  his  eeat.  The 
little  drama  was  a  mere  sketch  of  the  happy  events  which  led  to  the 
union  of  England  and  China.  I  began  with  a  naval  engagement,  für 
I  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  imitate  the  Chinese,  and  sink  the 
opium.  A  junk  and  a  frigate  were  seen  in  action;  and  by  way  of 
propitiating  the  house,  I  raode  the  Celestial  soldiers  perform  prodigies 
of  valour  such  as  were  never  witnessed  on  their  side  in  the  real  affray, 
and  tbe  victory  was  doubtful,  when  suddenly  the  fire  ceased,  the  side 
of  each  vessel  gave  way,  and  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  splendidly  dressed,  was  disclosed,  waving  a  palm  branch 
from  the  English  ship— the  opening  of  the  junk  shewed  tlie  Celestial 
Emperor,  who  made  signs  of  his  royal  willingness  to  accede  to  terms. 
Both  sovereigns  descended  inclined  planes,  met  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  and  joined  hands,  the  crews  of  the  vessels  cheering  tremendously, 
a  brilliant  rose-coloured  light  was  kindlcd  in  the  winge,  the  band 
played  its  loudest,  and  Peace  and  Glory,  with  enormous  pig-tailß, 
were  seen  waving  the  flags  of  both  nations  over  the  heads  of  their 
monarchs. 

Nothing  couid  be  more  triumphant— the  liouse  shrieked  its  appro- 
bation,  and  for  myself,  I  could  appreciate  the  feelings  of  Orpheus  when 
the  beasts  encored  his  last  set  of  Tiger  quadruples.  But  the  "  Macbeth," 
the  real  experiment,  was  to  come. 

I  had  ventured  on  considerable  liberties  with  the  "  middle-aged 
Scotch  gentleman  in  difficulties,"  for  I  feit  that  each  act  beyond  three 
in  his  part  would  be  an  act  of  folly  on  mine.  I  like  a  manager  who 
adheres  to  the  text  of  Shakspeai-e,  but  I  did  not  think  that  my  audience 
had  ears  for  his  sermons;  so  I  shortened  my  work  by  compressing  his 
play,  and  though,  when  I  came  to  the  music,  I  was  certainly  at  a  lock, 
I  comforted  myself  for  turning  out  the  usual  mob  of  pretty  sorceresses 
by  the  reflection  that  no  Chinese  need  now  ask  the  question,  I  have 
eo  often  heard  in  your  London  theatres,  "  Which  is  witch  ?" 

"  I  played  in  '  Macbetli'  last  night,,>  said  some  scrub  of  an  actor  to 
a  friend  of  John  Kemble.  "  You  ? — I  was  in  the  house,  but  I  don't 
remember  seeing  you."  "  No  ?—  well,  I  wonder  at  that,  I  played 
rather  an  important  character."    "  Indeed  !  may  I  ask  what  it  was, 

for  I  really "     «  Oh,  yes  ;  I  played  the  English  gen  end— Kemble 

the  Scotch  onc  !" 

I  thought  as  manager  that  I  had  a  right  to  tlie  Scotch  general's 
part,  and  1  took  it,  but  I  had  better  have  kept  iu  retirement  as 
the  English  supernunierary.  The  official  persona  with  whom  I  pre- 
viously  had  beeu  iu  U*eaty,  no  sooncr  i*ecogniged  me  in  the  bonnet  and 
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Urtans  of  Macbeth,  than  they  uttered  screams  of  approbation,  and  in- 
Bisted  on  shaking  me  by  the  band.  Resistance  was  usetess,  I  was 
forced  to  comply,  and  presently  the  example  became  contagious,  and 
erery  man  in  the  hoosc  resolved  to — by  a  similar  salutation — shew  bis 
gratitude  for  die  spectacle  1  had  given  thera.  In  such  Chinese  as  I 
could  miister,  I  begged  and  besought  them  to  be  still:  my  Lady 
Macbeth  came  to  my  assistanoe,  and  uttered  the  words  which  she  had 
been  taught  in  the  banquet  scene,  "  Sit,  gentleraen,  I  pray  you  sit," 
but  in  vain;  those  who  could  not  reach  me  scrambled  upon  the  stage  to 
perform  the  salute,  and  in  five-minutes  the  whole  theatre  was  a  scene 
of  confusion.  The  Chinese  walked  about  the  boards,  peeped  down 
my  trap-doors,  pulled  about  my  actors  and  actresses,  to  see  whether 
they  were  real,  climbed  into  my  slips,  and  worked  the  scenes  with  great 
ß^crgy,  but  not  much  understanding  with  each  other,  and,  in  short,  I 
had  once  more  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  police  to  extricate  me  from 
my  dilemma.  Again  was  this  excellent  force  put  into  requisition,  and 
by  the  aid  of  my  friends  of  the  T  (and  turn-out)  division,  an  enthu- 
siastic  public  was  whipped  out  of  the  Imperial  Theatre. 

After  this,  licence  was  unnecessary,  and  night  alter  night  I  had  ad- 
mirable  houses.  To  avoid  the  scene  of  the  opening  evening,  I  caused 
a  streng  screen  of  wire-work  to  be  drawn  across  the  prosoenium,  and 
some  of  our  most  attractive  stage  effects  were  produced  behind  iron 
bars.    But  London  has  seen  the  same  thing,  and  so  has  Amburgh. 

I  resolved  on  resigning  Macbeth  to  another  member  of  my  Company, 
and  he  appeared  in  it  two  or  three  times.  But  the  play  had  little 
effißct,  except  in  the  cauldron  scene,  in  which  the  Chinese  always  sup« 
posed  that  the  witches  were  making  tea  in  a  large  copper,  and  won- 
dered  that  they  had  not  the  civility  to  offer  a  cup  to  Macbeth.  I  fear 
when  the  child's  head  and  Shoulders  popped  up  and  down  in  the  same 
veasel,  it  did  not  tend  to  explode  the  notion  still  entertained  out 
here  that  the  English  are  cannibals.  The  green  branches  which  the 
army  held  before  their  faces,  the  Chinese  took  for  fans,  and  were 
pleased  with  our  affectionate  care  to  "  fan  our  soldiers  cold."  Why  a 
brauch  about  the  size  of  one  of  their  fans  should  conceal  the  person 
bearing  it,  these  savages  could  not  conceive,  though  our  London  ma« 
nagers  could,  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  I  beliere  it 
was  Mr.  Macready  who  first  discarded  theostrich's  philosophical  belief, 
that  if  he  eannot  see  you,  you  cannot  see  him;  but  until  other  managers 
at  home  adopt  his  hint,  it  would  look  ostentatious  to  be  reforming  out 
here.  Besides,  the  present  effect  (upon  the  Chinese)  is,  as  I  have 
said,  good. 

But  my  present  season  has  been  prematurely  aided  by  a  circumstance 
unprecedented  in  theatrical  annals.  As  soon  as  my  speculation  was 
beginning  to  succeed,  and  my  Company  thought  I  could  not  do  with« 
out  them,  they  began  to  mutiny,  and  threaten  to  throw  up  their  en- 
gagements  unless  they  were  allowed  to  do  just  as  they  pleased.  I  do 
not  mean  that  this  is  the  novehy?  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  bore  this  as 
long  as  I  could,  and  put  up  with  the  refusal  of  a  character  by  one  actor 
because  it  was  too  long,  and  by  another  because  it  was  too  short,  and 
by  a  third  because  he  had  not  been  consulted  while  I  was  writing  it, 
and  by  a  fourth  because  it  would  oblige  him  to  sup  later  than  he  liked. 
From  the  ladies,  I  had  the  same  trouble  on  other  points — Miss  Myrtle 
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would  not  play  because  Miss  HareheD's  part  was  too  good,  and  Miss 
Harebell  would  not  take  Miss  Myrtle's  part  at  second  band.  Mrg. 
Woodbine  would  take  nothing  which  she  could  not  play  in  ringlets  and 
a  pink  bonnet;  and  Mn.  Spiderwort»  who  was  very  well  made,  would 
act  nothing,  not  even  Lady  Macbeth,  unless  she  might  do  it  in  a 
pagc's  dress.  I  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  a  thought  Struck  me, 
which  I  adopted.  Every  one  of  my  mutinous  ladies  and  gentlemen 
invariably  threatencd  me  with  throwing  up  his  or  her  engagement  in 
case  I  <Üd  not  yield  the  point  in  dispute.  I  took  my  measures  for 
some  days;  and  one  morning  I  cast  a  new  piece  as  I  thought  it  ought 
to  be  cast.  As  I  had  foresecn,  everybody  was  dissatisfled,  all  grumbled, 
and  some  refused  their  parts,  point  blank.  On  all  aides  I  heard  the 
threat  to  abandon  me,  and  I  laughed  outright. 

"  Flease  yourselves,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  said. 

They  were  all  astonished;  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  was  at 
their  mercy,  and  should  be  forced  to  engage  them,  every  one  of  them 
formally  resigned.  No,  one  clever  girl,  who  had  always  behaved  ex- 
tremely  well — I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  have  married  her  for  her 
good  conduct  (Mrs.  Screw  sends  you  her  best  oompliments)— was  the 
exception. 

"  Then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  the  sooner  you  leave  my 
theatre  the  better.  I  supposed  it  would  come  to  this,  and  I  have  pro- 
vided  against  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  are  to  play  Chinese  plays, 
the  natives  can  speak  their  language  nearly  as  well  as  you  can;  and  as 
for  acting,  I  wont  remind  you  of  the  barns  I  took  you  from — but  there 
are  barns  in  this  country  too— and  from  them  I  have  done  myself  the 
honour  of  selecting  a  new  Company.  I  have  had  them  in  training  for 
some  time;  and  their  enter  will  immediately  follow  your  exeunt.  Do 
we  part  friends?" 

They  were  thunderstruck,  except  that  the  bolt  followed.  I  was 
inexorable  to  remonstrance,  and  I  introduced  my  Chinese  actors.  They 
were  received  with  the  utmost  applause;  but,  mark  the  sequeL  In 
three  days,  as  if  there  were  something  in  the  smell  of  the  foot-lights 
which  makes  people  self-conceited  and  rebellious,  one  of  my  Chinese 
Company  began  to  mutiny.  "  Oh,"  thought  I,  "  we'll  soon  see  whether 
we  can't  manage  you."  So  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a  Man- 
darin, a  particular  patron  of  my  mine,  and  he  promised  to  interfere. 

He  kept  his  word.  My  rebellious  Chinese  was  actually  on  the  stage 
when  the  spirit  of  mutiny  arose  within  him,  and  he  refused  to  utter 
another  word.  I  called  to  him  to  go  on,  and  he  made  some  reply  in  his 
own  language  which  I  could  not  widerstand.  In  another  moment  four 
strong  officers  rushed  upon  the  boards,  seized  the  refractory  actor,  and 
binding  him  between  two  wooden  planks  which  they  had  brought,  they 
laid  him  down,  and  with  a  huge  saw  very  coolly  sawed  him  in  halves 
in  the  face  of  our  generous  benefactors. 

My  friend  the  Mandarin  had  procured  an  order  from  the  Emperor 
for  this  Operation,  but  with  that  carelessness  in  which  one's  best  friends 
uriü  indulge,  he  had  never  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me;  other- 
wise  what  a  magnificent  house  I  should  have  had,  if  I  had  underUned 
the  saw. 

It  is,  as  you  know,  not  unusual  to  "  halve  the  house,"  at  the  benefits 
which  usually  announce  the  tennination  of  the  season;  but  when  one 
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comes  to  halve  the  actors,  that  termination,  which  is  a  benefit  to  the 
audience  only,  must  necessarily  be  hastened.  My  season  has  closed, 
and  for  the  present  I  will  only  add,  that 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Massinger  Screw. 

Feasi  of  Lanier**,  or  Light  Dinner  Dag. 

P.S. — What  do  you  think  of  my  bringing  a  Chinese  Opera  Com- 
pany to  London?  Though  they  could  not  lock  worse  than  the 
Germans,  or  behave  worse  than  the  Italians,  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  a  language  which  nobody  would  understand.  I  wish  you 
would  mention  it  to  Mr.  Bunn,  or  Mr.  Lumley. 


THE  MONASTERY  OP  L'AVERNIA. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 
BT  THE  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  STUART  8AV1LE, 

▲UTHOB  OF  *'  EABAH   KAPLAN.*» 

The  sequel  to  the  following  stoiy  will  fully  and  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  author  became  possessed  of  its  appalling 
details. 

The  monastery  of  L'Avernia  is  situated  at  the  eztremity  of  the 
Maremma,  in  the  State  of  Tuscany,  on  a  precipitous  height  of  un- 
quarried  rock.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  may  be  obeerved  the  so« 
called  "  Massa  della  Venia,"  a  mountainous  mass,  twice  the  size  of  a 
spacioug  maasion,  and  singular  for  the  equilibrium  with  which  it  is 
supported  at  a  Single  point  of  its  immense  diameter.  The  monastery 
is  of  ancient  date,  and  remarkable  as  the  prison-like  receptacle  of 
priestß  and  monks  of  the  several  Orders  who  have  been  convicted  of 
serious  crimes;  it  has  a  melancholy  and  dilapidated  air,  which  cor- 
responds  well  with  the  gloomy  and  criminal  character  of  its  inmates. 
A  part  of  it  is  excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  from  which  dark  mosses 
and  ivy  hang  over  the  darker  building.  The  "  Poresteria,"  or  outer 
apartments,  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  are  separated  externally 
from  the  rest  of  the  monastery,  although  each  room  is  connected  with 
it  by  a  aecret  and  subterranean  passage.  The  prisons,  of  which  there 
are  several,  all  lie  beneath  in  the  hosom  of  the  rock,  through  which 
they  wind  and  penetrate  deep  and  &r. 

JX  was  towards  evening,  during  the  summer  of  1836,  that  a  foreign 
artist  presented  himself  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  monastery  of  L'Avernia. 
He  was,  he  said,  desirous  of  seeing  the  building,  but  more  particularly 
of  speaking  with  the  Padre  Guardiano,  or  Superior.  The  porter,  after 
rather  a  prolonged  absence,  returned,  and  bade  the  stranger  follow  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  Padre  Guardiano,  who  was  ready  to  receive  him. 
As  the  young  foreigner  passed  through  the  long  corridor  which  led  to 
the  more  interior  quarters  of  the  monastery,  he  observed  that  the 
several  monks  who  met  his  eye  were  buried  in  profound  silence  or 
meditadon;  and  on  inquiry  he  was  informed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Capuchins  of  Borne,  they  were  never  permitted  to  converse  but  in  the 
presence  and  by  the  permission  of  the  superior.  On  entering  the 
presence  of  the  Padre  Guardiano»  the  stranger  perceived  in  that  monk 
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an  appearancc  cakulated  in  every  degree  to  conciliaie  and  win  esteem. 
Politeness,  affability,  cheerfulness,  and  frankness  of  manner,  combined 
with  a  fine  and  reverend  exterior  to  reraove  all  idea  of  any  suspicioa 
of  bis  integrity.  An  Italian,  indeed,  or  one  long  resident  among  that 
subtle  people,  might  have  detected  a  depth  of  insincerity  under  bis 
bland  smilcs  and  profuse  cxpreasions  of  regard.  He,  perhaps,  might 
have  deemed  the  truth  too  cheap  which  was  communicated  so  freely, 
but  a  more  honest  and  unsuspecting  inhabitant  of  a  northern  clime  had 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  wish  to  penetrate  beneath  the  specious  sur- 
faee  of  bis  pleasing  manners  and  obliging  words.  The  Padre  rose, 
together  with  a  monk  of  the  monastery  who  had  been  sitting  at  his 
aide,  and  listened  to  the  stranger  most  attentively,  while  he  stated 
that,  during  his  residenee  at  Bologna,  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
a  young  Student,  who  had  since,  he  understood,  from  melancholy  or 
some  other  cause,  become  an  inmate  and  monk  of  PAvernia,  under  the 
name  of  Brother  Anselmo,  and  with  whom  he  particularly  desired  to 
renew  his  friendship.  The  Abbot  replied,  that  such  an  individual  had 
indeed  formed  one  of  their  number,  but  that,  unhappily,  he  had  now 
been  dead  for  some  time. 

While  the  Supcrior  was  uttering  these  words,  the  stranger's  eye  was 
caught  by  the  monk  who  stood  beeide  him,  and  who  made,  by  a  slight 
movement  of  Üie  head,  a  short  but  significant  sign  of  negation. 
It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  the  visitor  attempted  to  gain  more  satis- 
factory  information  concerning  bis  friend,  the  brief  explanations  given 
by  the  Abbot  all  tended  to  the  same  conclusion,  "  that  Brother  Anselmo 
had  been  dcad  many  months."  Baffled  in  all  his  efForts,  the  stranger 
requested  the  hospitality  of  the  monastery  for  the  night,  trusting  that 
the  monk's  sign  of  denial,  if  it  had  been  understood  aright,  might 
prove  the  prelude  to  some  further  disclosure.  The  request  for  hos* 
pitality  was  immediately  and  cordially  granted,  and  the  artist  was 
condueted  to  a  amall  apartment  in  the  Foresteria,  the  door  of  which 
he  left  partially  open,  in  hopes  of  some  visit  being  paid  him  in  the 
course  of  the  night  It  was  long  before  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
could  overcome  the  stranger's  recoUection  of  the  merry  days  he  had 
passed  with  his  friend  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  together  with  his 
long  and  everchanging  surmises  with  regard  to  the  motives  which 
could  have  induced  one  of  so  buoyant  and  sanguine  a  disposition  to 
enter  a  monastery;  long,  too,  he  pondered  over  the  life  or  death,  alike 
mysterious,  which  appeared  to  have  awaited  his  former  comrade  within 
the  gloomy  walls  of  L'Avernia.  At  length,  about  two  hours  after  mid- 
night,  hc  had  just  fallen  into  his  first  sleep,  when  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  noise  from  beneath  the  pavement  of  his  rooni;  and  on 
gazing  with  the  intensest  anxiety,  he  beheld  a  figure  rise  through  a 
trap-door:  the  visitor  proved  to  be  the  monk  who  had  given  the  sign 
that  evening.  He  had  a  cowl  upon  his  head  and  a  torch  in  his  band, 
the  flame  of  which  cast  a  livid  glare  over  features  naturally  repulsive 
and  ghastly.  Beckoning  in  silence  to  the  young  artist  to  follow  him, 
he  disclosed,  under  the  trap-door  through  which  he  had  descended,  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  whose  base  was  completely  obscured  in  darkness. 
After  descending  flight  after  flight,  they  arrived  at  a  level  part  of  the 
subterranean  passage,  where  the  sound  of  a  stream  of  water  was  heard 
rushing  over  their  heads.  fIlie  monk  here  paused,  and  addressing  the 
stranger,  said,  "  Swear  by  all  that  is  sacred  that  you  will  never  reveal 
to  mortal  being  that  which  you  are  now  about  to  see  and  hearP 
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'•  Bot  what  if  my  duty  forbid  my  sflence?"  asked  the  visitor. 

"  Your  duty,"  returned  the  monk,  "  can  never  require  the  violation 
of  an  oath.  Listen  to  me.  It  is  not  my  own  life  about  which  I  am 
soticitous— oh,  no  !  It  is  true,  that  if  the  Beeret  were  disclosed, 
I  ahonld  immediately  fall  a  victim  to  the  rage  or  fears  of  our  superior. 
This  would  be  of  little  consequence,  for  a  life  like  mine  is  hardly 
w^>rth  preserving ;  but,  stranger,  I  have  a  mother  and  sisters,  who 
reside  not  far  firom  hence,  and  whom  circomstances  have  placed 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Padre  Guardiano.  In  the  most  solemn 
manner  has  he  assured  me,  that  if  mortal  ever  discover  the  horrid 
secret  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  their  meane — yes,  the  means 
of  all  those  most  dear  to  me — will  be  instantly  ent  off,  and  their  lives, 
perhaps,  ultimately  sacrificed !     If  you  will  not  swear,  we  must  return." 

"  I  swear,  then,"  said  the  youth,  "  never  to  reveal  to  mortal  being 
what  I  am  about  to  behold  or  hear,  excepting  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  barm  can  befal  either  you  or  yours.     Will  that  suffice?" 

"  It  needs  must,  young  man,"  returned  the  monk;  "  yours  is  an 
honest  countenanee,  and  I  will  trust  you  ;  but  remember,  sir,  that  not 
only  my  fate,  but  that  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  will  depend  upon 
your  discretion.     Folio w  mel" 

Having  proeeeded  some  distance  farther,  the  dim  torchlight  of  the 
"  frate"  feil  upon  a  small  door  in  the  rock,  which  he  opened  with  a 
key  taken  from  beneath  his  robe,  and  after  they  had  entered,  in 
a  stooping  poeture,  a  most  hideous,  heart-rending  speetacle,  presented 
itaelf  to  the  student's  aflrighted  eye. 

In  a  small,  dark,  stony  room,  or  rather  dungeon,  on  a  bed  of  musty 
atraw,  lay  a  figure,  scarcely  human — an  animated  skeleton — a  foul 
mockery  of  life — in  the  duÜ  but  ghastly  features  of  which  the  artist 
reoognised  the  countenanee  of  his  acquaintance  at  the  university !  but, 
alas!  every  eifert  to  elicit  a  sign  of  recognition  from  the  miserable 
being  was  in  vain— not  a  word  even  could  be  extracted  from  his  lips. 
He  lay,  indeed,  in  a  State  of  hebetude  more  frightful  than  death. 
Beason,  as  it  appeared,  had  long  departed,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
small  remnant  of  life  that  still  flickered  in  the  socket  would  soon  be 
extinet  Overcome  with  melancholy,  the  stranger  quitted  the  dungeon, 
and  conjured  the  frate  to  give  him  some  aecount  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  caused  his  friend  so  cruel  a  fate.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries, 
he  was  informed,  that  an  enmity,  of  which  no  one  could  divine  the 
cause,  had  sprang  up  between  the  youth  and  the  Padre  Guardiano. 
So  deadly  was  the  Padre's  hatred  of  this  wretched  victim,  that  he  had 
resolved  on  making  away  with  him;  but  in  the  breast  of  this  villanous 
ecclesiastic,  as  in  that  of  many  others  whom  revenge,  lust,  hatred,  or 
avarice,  have  induced  to  become  murderers,  enough  of  conscience, 
however  irrational  and  inconsistent,  remained  to  prevent  his  putting 
a  speedy  period  to  the  existence  of  a  life  which  he  destined  to 
destruetion  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
and  diabolical  author.  Li  conformity  with  this  aecursed  design, 
and  by  the  aid  of  two  monks,  whom,  by  terror,  or  still  more  guilty 
means,  he  retained  within  his  power,  and  had  enslaved  to  his  purpoee?, 
he  caused  it  to  be  generally  believed  in  the  monastery  that  the  Brother 
Anselmo  had  died  of  a  fever.  Mass  was  said  over  a  vacant  coffin; 
the  rapidity  of  pretended  putrefaction  was  an  excuse  for  concealing 
the  face  of  the  unhappy  being  who  was  supposed  to  be  buried,  while 
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he  himself  was  removed  to  thc  loathsome  dungeon  in  the  heart  of  the 
rock,  there  to  rot  out  a  miserable  existence — to  learn  to  deapair,  to 
madden,  and  to  die!  "  Three  jears,"  continued  thc  monk,  "  have 
nearly  clapsed  since  first  your  friend  was  introduced  into  this  horrid 
abode.  During  that  period,  the  two  eonfidants  of  the  Padre  Guardiano 
are  dead,  and  by  the  foroe  of  threats,  which  he  is  too  able  to  execute, 
the  fiend  has  compelled  me  to  take  their  place,  to  bring  food  to  thia 
miserable  wretch,  and  to  confess  him,  as  long  aa  reaaon  remained.  My 
mind  is  in  aome  meaaure  reliered  by  this  disclosure;  but  remember 
your  solemn  oath!  If  you  reveal  thia  mystery,  save  in  the  manner  yoa 
have  promised,  you  will  in  no  degree  beneflt  your  friend,  whoae 
glimmering  apark  of  life  muat  aoon  be  extmgmabed,  and  whoae  mind 
and  body  are  altke  inaenaible  to  miaery  and  pain— while,  at  the  aame 
time,  you  will  infallibly  cause  the  ruin,  if  not  the  death,  of  three 
innocent  beings,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own  unhappy  life.  Be  wary, 
therefore,  my  son— be  temperate,  and  may  the  Holy  Virgin  protect  and 
Weis  you!w 

The  stranger  departed  early  on  the  following  morning,  withotrt 
making  any  remarks  or  inquiries  which  might  excite  suspicion.  Pro- 
cceding  at  once  to  Florence,  he  requested  an  audience  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  a  matter,  he  said,  of  serious  importance.  Think- 
ing  it  might  be  aome  disclosure  relative  to  a  projected  revolt,  the 
Prince  consented  to  see  the  stranger,  who,  in  the  private  eabinet  of 
the  Duke,  communicated  to  him  all  the  particulars  which  have  just 
been  detailed.  "  I  must,"  he  observed,  "entreat  of  your  royal  high- 
ness  this  act  of  justice  and  policy,  that  you  send  me  with  an  escort  of 
soldiers  to  take  possession  of  the  monastery,  and  aeke  the  person  of  the 
Padre  Guardiano/f 

The  Grand  Duke,  aller  some  reflections,  consented.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  in  different  directions  in,  eompanies  of  two  or  three;  for  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Tuscan  government  to  oonduct  all  its  morements 
with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  with  the  least  possible  display  of  actual 
force.  Having  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery,  their 
first  act  was  to  lock  all  the  monks  in  their  cells,  and  then  to  seize  the 
superior,  who  was  told  that  he  must  render  an  account  of  his  conduct 
to  his  sovereign.  The  monk  by  whom  the  disclosure  had  been  made, 
was  assured  by  the  stranger  of  perfect  safety,  and  directed  to  conduct 
him,  together  with  the  Heutenant  commanding  the  Company,  to  the 
dungeon  of  the  prisoner. 

It  was  indeed  too  late  to  produce  any  alteration  in  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  youth  who  had  thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  vengeance  or  hatred  of  an  Italian  priest.  He  was 
conveyed  to  Florence,  and  placed  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  where  erery  attempt  to  restore  him  to  speech  or  reason  failed. 
Buffalini,  the  celebrated  physician,  by  whom  he  was  attended,  de- 
clared  that  it  was  a  miracle  he  had  existed  so  long. 

The  individual  from  whom  the  author  has  derived  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  details  was,  at  that  period,  one  of  the  students  of  the 
hospital,  and  engaged  in  his  turn,  in  attending  the  extraordinary  pa- 
tient,  and  he  asserted  most  solemnly,  that  his  Information  was  reeeived 
from  the  officer  who  commanded  the  soldiers  sent  to  take  possession  of 
the  monastery.  The  unhappy  youth  expired  in  about  three  months. 
His  parentage  and  former  residence  were  unknownj  nor  could  the 
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artist  succeed  in  recalling  the  famüy  name  which  he  had  hörne  at  the 
tuüVersity — a  circurastance  which  will  not  appear  stränge  to  thoee 
who  are  aware  with  what  facility  acquaintances,  and  even  friendships, 
are  formed  in  that  part  of  the  world.  From  the  superior  of  the  mo- 
nastery  of  L'Avernia,  who  was  examined  in  the  presenee  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  not  a  syllahle  conld  erer  be  elicited  as  to  the  cause  which  had 
led  to  the  inhuman  act.  The  wretch  was  conflned  in  the  Masteo,  a 
tower  of  "Volterra,  whence,  as  it  is  by  seine  asserted,  he  was  claimed 
by  the  Pope,  to  receive  punishment  or  protection  at  his  hands. 

Every  mouth,  at  the  time  in  question,  was  füll  of  this  mysterioos 
event.  The  reports,  however,  concerning  it,  were  vague  and  contra- 
dictory;  while,  as  no  account  of  it  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
public  printa,  curioeity  gradually  cooled,  and  the  enormity  was  forgotten. 

At  that  day,  which  will  disclose  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  and  homes, 
neither  the  haunts  of  plunder,  the  palaces  of  tyranny,  nor  the  dun- 
geons  of  the  oppressor,  will  plead  guilty  to  one  half  the  number  of 
crimes  whicb  will  be  charged  upon  those  monasteries,  where  vice  has 
for  ages  fixed  her  deepest  hur,  and  hypocrisy  her  flrmeet  throne. 


OLD   GBBMAN   BALLAD. 

BT   MARGASET  SCOTT. 

A  woblb  knight  to  Conignnde  drew  nigh, 
And  thrice  he  kiss'd  her  Ups,  and,  with  a  sigh, 

These  words  he  spake : — 
"  I  kiss'd  thee  first— oh,  lady  of  my  heart ! 
Becaaie,  in  trnth,  more  beaatifid  thoa  art 

Than  all  beside, 

"  I  kiss'd  thee  nezt — oh,  make  me  not  regret  !^  ' 

Becanse  my  heart  can  now  no  more  forget 

Untü  I  die. 
The  third  kiss,  lady,  I  have  given  to  thee, 
That  thoa,  henceforth,  my  bride  and  wife  shooldit  be, 

And  with  me  go. 

M  And  if  thy  heart  doth  with  thy  lookg  agree, 
Give  the  three  kissea  back  again  to  me, 

And  be  mine  own. 
Bat  moarnfally  she  look'd  upon  him  there, 
And  not  a  kiat  returniog  to  his  prayer, 

She  spake,  and  said ; — 

"  The  kisses  thoa  hast  giren  to  me  to-day, 
I  will  another  time  to  thee  repay 

With  heart  and  sooL 
The  first,  IUI  send  to  thee,— a  sad  farewell, 
When  I  am  snmmon'd  to  the  convent  cell, 

Far,  lar  away ! 

u  The  next  most  soothe  thee,  as  the  kiss  of  lore, 
When  my  heart,  abortiv,  to  the  realms  aboTe, 

Throogh  death  shall  pass, — 
Bat  I  will  keep  the  third — oh,  friend  beloved  I— 
Till  thoa  shalt  die,  and  God  hath  both  removed 

Toendlessjoy.w 
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THREE  DATS  LOST  IN  TAÜRÜS. 

BY    W.  FBANOI8   AIN8WORTH. 

The  inconvenience  attcndant  lipon  the  necesaary  loading  and  nnload- 
ing  of  baggage-horaeH,  however  cloaely  the  traveller  may  confine 
himself  within  the  compaas  of  an  imperioua  cconomy,  has  been 
frequently  the  subjeet  of  regret  among  Oriental  tourists.  One  beauti- 
ful  morning,  being  with  a  «mall  party  engaged  in  exploring  Tauru», 
our  Commander,  Colonel  Chesney,  propoaed  to  me,  while  the  horses 
were  loading,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie  party  equipping  for  the  cus- 
tomary  day's  journey,  to  walk  out  with  our  guns,  and  see  what  amuse- 
ment  we  could  find. 

The  village,  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  was  remarkaUy 
aituated,  on  a  wooded  lull,  at  the  aouthern,  or  Mediterranean  aide  of 
Taurua,  and  commanded  perhapa  one  of  the  moat  extensive  and 
splendid  prospects  to  be  met  with  throughout  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Behind  ua  were  the  steep  and  naked  preeipices,  the  indentedravines — 
dark  in  mid-day — and  the  snow-white  summita  of  the  central  creat  of 
Taurufl ;  around  ua,  wooded  hüls  with  here  and  there  a  caatellated 
ruin  ;  and  before  ua,  and  at  our  feet,  waa  the  wide,  grassy  piain  of 
Cilicia  Campestris;  across  which  the  broad  Sanis  wound  ita  way,  like 
a  ailver  serpent,  to  be  lost  in  the  olive  grovea  which  Surround  the 
populous  town  of  Adanah.  The  Valley  of  the  Cydnus  could,  also,  be 
easily  traced  to  where  the  river  waahed  the  walla  of  renowned  Taraus; 
and  farther  to  the  east,  the  valley  of  the  third  great  river  of  Cilicia — 
the  Pyramus — was  easily  distinguiahed  by  the  minareta  of  Mopsueatia 
and  knolls  of  rock,  which  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  piain,  like 
colosaal  mounds,  bearing  the  Castle  of  the  Serpenta,  of  Tun,  Anaaarba, 
and  others. 

Beyond  the  piain,  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta  was  girded  on  the  one 
aide  by  the  lofty  ränge  of  ancient  Amanus,  and  compassed  on  the  other, 
by  the  wooded  Rhesus ;  while  the  peak  of  Mount  Casius  marked  the 
more  distant  outline  of  coast  that  led  away  to  Lebanon.  In  another 
direction,  the  gulf  expanded  into  open  aea,  just  broken  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  horizon,  by  the  blne  and  indistinet  outline  of  the  Isle  of 
Cyprua. 

The  immediate  country,  which  we  were  then  beating  for  game,  was 
better  characterized  by  ita  Vegetation,  than  by  any  other  features. 
The  hüls,  in  rather  monotonous  succession,  were  uniformly  covered 
with  shrubbery,  consisting  mainly  of  prickly  oak,  myrtle,  juniper, 
and  Christ's-thorn.  Out  of  theae  arose,  here  and  there,  more  lofty 
trees,  of  which,  different  oaks  and  the  locust  tree  were  the  most  charac- 
teristic.  When  not  covered  with  shrubs,  the  ground  was  clothed 
with  a  little  spiny  plant  of  the  Acacia  tribe  (Mimasa  agrestU)  with 
liquorice  plant,  Oriental  rest-harrow,  and  the  astragaius ;  heaths 
and  ferns  did  oeeur,  but  were  not,  as  with  us,  characteristic  of  these 
inter-sylvan  Spaces. 

The  next  intended  point  of  our  journey,  and  the  place  to  which  the 
guides  had  been  directed,  was  the  old  Armenian  episcopaey  of  Sis,  the 
poaition  of  which,  in  the  uncertain  geography  of  this  portion  of  the  globe, 
was  only  proximately  known  to  be  somewhere  at  the  foot  of  Tauras, 
a  few  days'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  our  present  position..  In  the 
customary  absence  of  roads  or  pathwaya,  Colonel  Chesney  and  myself 
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kept  pretty  dose  to  what  we  considcred  would  be  the  direction  taten 
by  the  others.  But  it  was  not  tili  after  beating  the  hills  around  for 
sometime  without  suecess,  that  we  feit  simultaneously  aware  that  some 
mistake  must  have  occurred.  In  fact,  by  the  time  of  day,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  had  gone  by  some  other  line  of  road.  Under  these 
circumatances,  the  Colonel  proposed  to  push  forward,  with  the  hopes 
of  intercepting  or  getting  sight  of  them  from  some  eminence  on  our 
way. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of  a 
river,  along  which  we  had  to  wander  in  search  of  a  ford.  This  we 
aoon  found,  near  an  abandoned  burial-ground,  on  which  were  the 
ruins  of  a  mosque.  Higher  up  the  river,  some  wild  ducks  were 
paddüng  about  in  undisturbed  quiet,  and  while  the  Colonel  raade  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  approach  them  nnobserved,  I  ensconced  myself 
behind  a  few  stones,  endeavouring,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  get  a  shot  at 
some  corioas-looking  rata,  which  were  here  luxuriating  on  the  rcmains 
of  Muhammedans. 

The  Colonel  having  rejoined  me,  we  stripped  for  the  river,  and  got  our 
clothes  and  arms  over  dry.  This  river,  designated  the  Urlinjah,  was 
that  brauch  of  the  Sihun,  which  flows  from  the  head  of  the  great  pass 
in  Taurus»  known  as  the  Cilician  Gates,  now  the  Golek  Boghaz.  On 
the  opposite  side,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  country  of  similar  characters 
as  heretofore — hilly,  but  not  rocky — generally  wooded,  uninhabited, 
and  pathless.  At  one  moment,  we  ascended  an  adjacent  height,  to  ob- 
tain  a  view  of  the  country  before  us,  and  select  the  line  which  ap- 
peared  most  open,  without  deviating  from  our  direction,  as  indicated 
by  the  compass ;  at  another,  we  descended  into  deep  vales,  choked 
with  an  almost  impenetrable  shrubbery,  where  the  armed  and  pliant 
branches  of  the  Christ-thorn  tore  our  clothes,  as  we  forced  our  way 
oawards.  At  times  a  reprieve  was  obtained  by  following  the  course 
of  some  rivulet,  whose  pebbly  bed  was  only  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  the  yielding  tamarisk,  or  the  gaudy  flowering  oleander  ;  but  the 
head  waters  of  such  a  stream  were  soon  gained,  the  crest  of  another 
ridge  had  again  to  be  surmounted,  and  that  only#to  see  another  vale 
and  another  ridge  of  wooded  heights,  like  the  reflection  in  a  mirror  of 
what  had  just  been  passed — so  similar  in  outline,  in  elevation,  and  in 
Vegetation. 

We  had  only  met  with  one  partridge  during  the  whole  day,  and  this, 
luekfly,  the  Colonel  shot.  We  had  disturbed  several  jackala  from  their 
unenvied  coverts,  but  otherwise  animal  life  had  been  rather  rare;  as 
evening  was  coming  on,  however,  and  the  snows  of  Taurus  had  already 
began  to  cool  the  air,  where  sunset  is  so  brief,  we  came  to  the  banks 
of  a  amaü  stream,  to  which  the  quadrupeds  of  the  forests  were  coming 
down  in  troops  to  assuage  their  thirst.  We  knew,  by  the  experience 
of  only  a  few  days  before,  that  the  nimer  or  panther,  and  a  smaller 
species  of  the  tiger  kind,  were  frequent  on  the  outskirts  of  Taurus, 
and  this  made  us  keep  a  careful  look-out. 

The  rippling  of  the  crystal  stream,  and  the  hum  of  the  great 
beeües,  that  ever  and  anon  Struck  recklessly  against  us,  were  at  this 
opportune  moment  broken  upon,  by  the  distant  sound  of  barking  dogs. 
Our  pace  quickened,  and  a  momentary  interchange  of  gladdened  looks 
took  place.  In  about  half  an  hour,  we  had  reached  a  small  ■  village 
of  herdsmen,  situated  on  a  little  height  above  the  rivulet;  we  were 
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kindly  received,  a  room  being  aet  apart  for  na,  and  an  old  wojnan 
busying  herseif  in  making  aome  of  the  thin  oakea  which  gq  by  the 
name  of  bread.  On  our  part,  gathering  together  a  few  sticks,  we  also 
lit  a  Are,  and  roaated  our  solitary  bird,  which  was  divided  wto  equal 
abares — a  leg,  wing,  and  breast  each. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  Colonel  awoke  me,  it  was  so  dark  that ' 
for  a  moment  I  argued  the  question  as  to  its  being  dayhreak ;  but  I 
was  overruled  on  this  point,  and  not  being  trouhled  with  baggage,  or 
by  a  lengthy  toilette,  having  in  default  of  beds  alept  in  our  clothea,  we 
were  soon  on  our  way,  without  troubling  the  sleeping  villagers  with 
any  ceremonious  adieux. 

We  walked  two  drearj  hours,  before  a  long  line  of  light,  on  the 
eastern  horiaon,  announced  the  break  of  morn»  and  at  the  same  time 
displayed  a  tolerably  large  village  not  far  from  us.  Tempted  by  the 
latent  idea  of  a  cheering  cup  of  coffee,  we  directed  our  steps  thither, 
and  found  a  boy  just  aroused  to  let  out  the  cattle,  who  pointed  out  to 
us  the  sheik's  house,  or  public  oda.  It  is  neoessary  to  mention  here, 
that  the  occurrences  related  in  these  pages,  took  place  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  on  the  ooast  of  Svria,  and 
that  the  Coloners  stock  of  native  languages  consisted  chiefly  of  Arabic, 
while  we  were  now  roving  in  a  oountry  of  Turka,  of  whose  language 
we  neither  of  us,  at  that  time,  knew  scarcely  a  word. 

Walking  unceremoniously  up  stairs,  we  opened  a  door,  and  entered  a 
large  room,  at  one  end  of  which  were  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire,  while 
the  raised  divan  on  euch  aide,  and  even  Üie  central  space  between, 
were  covered  with  turbaned  gentleinen,  fast  asieep,  after  the  legiti- 
mste Muhammedan  fashion,  with  their  heads  towards  Mecca.  We 
had  to  step  cautiously  round  one  head,  and  then  over  another  body, 
before  we  could  reach  the  fire-side,  when  putting  our  guna  in  the 
corner,  we  began  to  labour  at  the  revivification  of  the  ashes.  The 
noise,  however,  made  by  our  entrance  had  awakened  several  of  the 
sleepers,  who  one  after  another  began  to  assume  a  semi-erect  positiou, 
yawningly  rolling  the  fallen  folds  of  theturban  round  their  la^  heads, 
and  interchanging  all  the  while  glances  of  surprise  and  distrust. 
We  attempted  to  be  fcivil  and  make  explan  ationsj  but  this,  as  they 
could  not  understaod  us,  only  made  matters  worse,  and  them  raore 
impudent;  and  I  soon  after  observed  one,  who  had  been  sleeping  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  who,  like  the  rest,  was  armed  with  pistols 
and  dagger,  steal  round  the  stool  on  which  the  Colonel  had  seated 
himself,  and  drawing  his  dagger  make  signs  first  at  the  Colonel's  back, 
and  then  to  my  side  of  the  fire-place.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
Colonel  called  out  to  me  in  a  sharp  quick  manner  to  take  my  gun,  for 
he  had  observed  a  similar  proceeding  going  on  in  my  rear.  The  call  was 
obeyed  with  an  alacrity  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  in  a  second's 
time  we  were  both  on  foot,  our  guns  in  our  hands;  and  our  antagonists 
retreating  a  few  steps,  at  this  sudden  movement,  we  cleared  a  way 
through  the  room,  gained  the  door,  thence  the  stairs,  and  in  the  lapse 
of  a  minute  were  on  our  road  again,  but  without  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Daylight  had  now  really  broken,  the  moruing  was  clear  and  frosty, 
and  we  found  ourselves  approaching  more  closely  the  rugged  rampart 
of  the  high  mountain  chain  that  was  always  by  our  side.  Fassing 
over  a  few  wooded  hüls,  we  came  to  a  more  open  and  expansive  yalley, 
watered  by  a  tributary  to  the  Urlinjah,  somewhat  cultivated,  with 
cottages  here  and  there,  and  a  mansion-like  looking  residente  in  the 
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distance.  We  succeeded,  by  frequently-repeated  signs  of  amity,  in 
getting  near  a  shepherd,  who  had  fled  at  our  flrst  approach,  and  from 
him  we  learnt  that  thia  was  a  country  residence  of  Melangana  Oghlu, 
a  Turkoman  chieftain,  whose  name  we  were  familiär  with,  as  the 
family  have  long,  under  both  Osmanli  and  Egyptian  rule,  held  the 
Situation  of  governors  of  Adanah.  Thither,  then,  we  bent  our  steps, 
and  found,  as  usual,  a  large  Square  building,  without  Windows  on  the 
ontside,  and  entered  by  a  solitary  porch  and  gateway.  The  ground- 
floor  was  used  merely  ior  stables  &c,,  and  the  first  and  only  floor  above 
was  divided  into  snites  of  rooms,  comprising  barem,  divan  khaneh,  &c, 
separated  at  regulär  distanees  by  talars,  or  rooms,  open  in  front,  and 
all  commnnicating  together  by  an  open  balcony  that  ran  round  the 
interior.  The  servanta»  with  some  hesitation,  shewed  us  into  a  re- 
ceiving-mun,  and  a  short  time  afterwards,  by  their  master's  Orders, 
brought  us  a  repast  of  bread,  nülk,  and  the  sweet  juice  of  the  grape. 
After  this,  we  were  conducted  before  the  chieftain,  who  received  us 
in  a  talar,  surrounded  by  his  attendants.  We  endeavoured  to  explain 
our  position,  and  obtain  a  guide  for  Sis,  but  could  not  make  ourselves 
underatood.  A  Frank  who  was  in  the  chieftain's  Service  was  sent  for,  but 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  Russian,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  we 
could  not  interchange  a  sentence.  The  Colonel  had  some  few  papers 
about  him  in  Turkish,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  have  any  effect, 
and,  at  length,  we  departed  as  we  came— together  with  our  oompass. 

The  morning's  walk  was  destined  to  be  more  cheerful;  at  starting, 
there  was  some  cultivation  and  open  country,  and  for  a  time,  even  a 
▼isible  pathway.  After  litüe  more  than  a  couple  of  hours'  walk,  we 
eame  to  a  village,  where  we  yisited  the  sheik,  and  letting  it  be  under- 
etood  that  we  came  from  Melangena  Oghlu,  we  got  a  cup  of  cofiee,  and 
obtained  a  guide  to  a  neighbouring  village,  which  we  reached  before 
mid-day,  and  past  which  roJUed  the  deep  and  unfordable  waters  of  the 
Sihun.  We  were  delayed  a  short  time  to  be  ferried  over,  and  then 
we  advanced  into  a  deserted  wooded  country,  the  counterpart  of  what 
we  had  travelled  through  the  day  before.  Our  afternoon's  walk  was 
long  and  laborious;  not  the  less  so  from  having  been  on  foot  since  two 
hours  before  sunrise.  We  were  very  silent;  the  walk  was  too  long 
and  continuous  to  keep  up  much  conversaüon,  and  the  mind  was  too 
eamesüy  bent  on  the  obstacles  that  presented  themselves  at  each 
moment,  in  an  increased  impenetrability  of  the  jungle,  or  sheets  of 
water,  or  broken  cliffs,  that  now  and  then  crossed  our  pathway. 
Without  stopping  to  consult,  or  interchanging  an  idea  on  the  subject, 
the  eye  was  eonstanüy  and  actively  employed  weighing  the  com- 
parative  facilities  of  the  different  linea  which  would  carry  us  on,  with- 
out losing  the  definite  directum  marked  out  by  the  compass: — a  break 
in  the  copse  seemed  to  promise  well,  but  it  was  backed  by  a  shingly 
eliff  of  erumbling  rock;  a  water-course  offered  facilities,  but  it  termi- 
nated  at  the  loftiest  part  of  a  distant  ränge  of  hüls;  sometiznes  a  tacit 
diversity  of  opinion  would  manifest  itself,  by  one  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion,  the  other,  in  another;  but  the  separations  that  ensued  were  brief, 
for  our  direction  was  the  same.  Little  oocurred  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  our  journey.  Here  and  there,  a  snake,  throwing  its  pliant  whorls 
round  a  helpless  lizard,  diverted  our  attention;  and  a  jackal,  stealing 
from  its  covert,  would  be  followed  by  the  short,  smart  click  of  the 
cocking  gun— but  we  met  with  no  game. 
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There  were  not,  however,  wanting  some  natural  beantiee  to  dum 
us  on  our  stealthy  progreas.  The  rippüng  of  the  clear  cryatal  brook, 
beneath  groves  of  brilliant  oleander,  was  ever  a  relief.  The  chameleon, 
green  on  the  leaves  of  tlie  gorgeous  flowering  rose-bay,  brown  on  the 
fragile  tamarisk,  and  ligfat-ooloured  on  the  sunny  bank,  was  a  freqnent 
aouree  of  interest.  The  sleepy  hollows  of  the  forest  often  revealed 
pools  of  water,  so  still,  silent,  and  dark,  overshadowed  by  motionless 
alder  and  Jasmine  trees,  and  watched  by  a  lone,  black  heron— altogetber 
so  perfect  within  themselves,  as  to  look  more  like  compositum  than 
reality.  Then  again,  front  the  steeps  of  some  adjacent  heigbt,  the 
wide  expanse  of  hill  and  wood,  uninterrupted  by  fallow,  or  the  cnrl  of 
cottage  smoke,  and  except  when  limited  by  the  snow-clad  mountain 
chain,  trending  away  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horison,  gave  an  im* 
pression  of  vastness,  that,  in  our  position,  was  almost  sublime. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  tlie  second  day  of  our  long  march,  the 
character  of  the  eountry  remained  the  same,  the  difficulties  of  progreas 
were  in  no  way  diminished,  but  a  village  of  huts  was  pereeptible  in 
the  distance,  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  monntains.  Before  us,  a  wide 
and  extensive  valley,  bounded  by  low  hüls,  and  covered  with  dense,  un- 
broken  j ungle,  stretched  away  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
Colonel  put  it  to  me,  whether  we  should  go  into  the  valley  or  turn  off 
to  the  huts.  I  looked  in  vain  for  anything  like  a  cottage  that  we 
could  reach  in  our  directum,  before  it  would  be  dark;  and  not  caring 
for  a  supperless  and  shelterless  night  in  the  j  ungle,  gave  my  vote  in 
favour  of  the  village,  whieh  we  were  not  long  in  nearing. 

Emerging  from  a  wooded  glade  below,  we  came  upon  a  circum- 
seribed  green  platform,  on  which  lay  the  sheep  and  cattle  gathered  m" 
for  the  night  round  the  mud  and  hurdle  cottages,  and  guarded  by 
fierce  dogs,  through  whom  it  was  almost  as  venturesome  for  a  man,  as 
for  a  woÜf  or  jackal,  to  force  his  way.  Often  had  we,  on  entering  a 
Turkoman  encampment,  to  thank  our  horse,  whieh  lifted  us  above  the 
ground,  for  exemption  from 'the  bites  of  these  ferocious  animals;  often 
had  I  seeij  the  more  impatient  among  us,  goaded  by  their  assaults,  ex- 
change  the  whip  for  his  pistols;  but  such  proceedings  are  dangerous, 
as  the  Turkoman  values  his  dog  too  rauch  to  allow  it  to  be  hurt  without 
resentment;  yet  these  semi-savages  never  call  their  dogs  off,  but  may 
be  seen  moving  leisurely  from  tentto  tent,or  Coming  out  to  kill  some  long 
serpent  that  has  intruded  into  the  fold,  and  yet  not  bestow  a  look,  still 
less  a  word,  upon  a  stranger  fighting  his  way  against  the  odds  of  a  doaen 
dogs  at  bis  horse's  heels.  On  the  present  occasion  we  were  not  mounted, 
and  our  difficulties  thereby  were  much  increased;  we  hit  away,  however, 
with  the  murale  of  our  guns  on  one  aide,  and  the  butt  end  at  the  other, 
and  entered,  without  invitation,  the  firet  open  hut  that  came  in  our 
way.  It,  rnust,  however,  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Turkoman«,  that 
they  behaved  to  us  with  hospitality.  It  seems  as  an  understood  thing. 
that  if  you  can  get  through  the  ring  of  dogs,  you  shall  be  well  reeeived 
in  the  tent.  Happily  it  was  seldom  our  fate  not  to  have  an  avant- 
courier  on  such  occasions,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  mounted.  But  here 
we  were,  two  strangely  aecoutred  and  armed  men,  without  horses, 
guide,  or  native,  with  us — nnable  to  s}>cak  scarcely  a  word  of  the 
language,  and  approaching  an  encampment  at  nightfall.  It  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  secluded  and  often 
ill-treated  peasants,  had  doubted  our  objeets  and  intentions — they  did 
not,  however,  but  gave  us  a  room  and  food  and  firing.     For  my  part,  I 
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was  6000  at  Lome,  and  went  and  smoked  a  social  pipe  with  the  villagers; 
bat  hearing  the  Colonel  com  piain  of  cold,  I  rejoined  him,  and  exerted 
myself  in  procuring  a  hurdle  door,  which  our  tent  wanted  veiy  much, 
after  which,  vre  resigned  ourselves  to  sleep.  We  had  walked  about 
sixteen  hours  thatday,  and  had  not  to  woo  long  the  reluctant  friend  of 
the  idle. 

The  Colonel  slept  so  well,  that  we  did  not  start  the  next  morning  until 
about  an  hour  before  day break — but  we  were  refreshed  and  vigorous; 
for  light  diet  and  exercise  gives  health  and  strength  in  Taurus  as  well 
as  at  Grafenberg.  Oar  rauecles  had  become  firmer  by  practice,  and 
we  trod  the  earth  with  an  elastic,  buoyant  Step;  the  horizon  of  the 
eve  did  not  now  appear  so  remote,  and  even  the  jungle  itself  was  no 
longer  so  formidable ;  the  delicate  clematis  was  torn,  in  our  onward 
progress,  from  its  attachments;  the  wild  vine,  buckthorn,  and  brambles 
—the  lianes  of  the  East — and  the  trailing  and  intertwining  plants  of  the 
country,  presented  obstacles  that  were  now  almost  disregarded;  it  was 
only  the  sharp  spurs  of  tbe  Christ-thorn,  and  the  more  sturdy  prickly 
oak,  that  still  set  us  at  defiance. 

On  and  on  we  sped,  however,  tili  near  noon,  when  ascending  an 
eminence  that  skirted  our  way,  we  perceived  to  our  infinite  deligbt, 
that  we  were  approaching  a  level,  uniform,  grassy  piain,  that  stretched 
away  to  the  far  horizon,  only  interrupted  by  two  or  three  castle-bear- 
iag  knolls  of  rock.  We  reoognised  in  a  moment  the  pluins  of  Cilicia — 
the  continuation  of  those  of  Adanah  and  Tarsus,'  and  we  feit  as  if  all 
our  evils  were  at  an  end.  We  knew  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  walk  on 
that  soft,  downy  Turkish  carpet,  with  no  jungle  to  oppose,  and  with 
such  an  expansive  view  before  us  that  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
fears  or  doubts  as  to  the  point  of  our  destination,  could  we  once  get 
that  fairly  indicated. 

We  started,  with  renewed  hopes  and  additional  vigour;  but  there 
were  still  many  ups  and  downs,  many  wooded  hills  and  tangled  vales  to 
be  crossed,  ere  we  reached  the  piain.  In*  one  of  the  latter  of  these  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  small  Turkoman  encampment,  guarded,  as 
'before,  by  dogs;  but  we  made  our  way  to  the  sheik's  tent,  and  were,  as 
usual,  well  received  by  these  patriarchal  Wanderers  :  a  black  slave 
being  immediately  set  to  work  to  pound — which  thcy  do  with  a  mono- 
tonous  semi-musical  beat  —  the  coffee,  without  which  no  stranger 
departs.  Liberated  from  the  ceremonious  restraint  of  the  sheik's 
greatness  and  generosity,  we  were  pointed  out,  on  starting,  one  of  the 
distant  knolls  of  rock,  that  lay  islanded  on  the  piain,  as  bearing  the 
Castle  of  Sis;  so  we  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  our  way  thither, 
without  the  fear  or  danger  of  another  night's  wandering.  Every  step 
that  brought  the  bushes  farther  apart  was  a  step  of  joy,  and  at  length 
we  reached  the  greensward.  But  the  evening's  walk  was  still  very 
long  :  on  such  uniform  level  plains,  the  distance  of  an  object  is  very 
deceptive,  and  then  the  progress  of  man  is  so  like  that  of  a  Caterpillar, 
white  bis  thoughts  precede  him  like  a  bird.  Then  we  found  a  mar  eh 
upon  our  road,  which  obliged  us  to  turn  off,  some  few  additional  miles; 
but  at  length  we  reached  the  limestone  rock,  which,  now  that  we  had 
neared  it,  from  a  knoll  on  the  piain  had  become  a  giant  hill  of  a  mile 
or  two  in  length,  some  eight  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  and  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  castle.  Turning  round  this  rock,  we  had 
to  gain  its  eastern  aspect  ere  we  discerned  the  small  but  ancient-looking 
town  of  Sis,  stretohing  along  the  foot  and  up  the  sides  of  the  Uli,  and 
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domineered  orer  by  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Armenien 
Bishopric,  which  stood  half-way  between  the  base  of  the  hill  and  the 
castellated  heights  abore. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  monastery,  and  claimed  hospitality,  which 
was  not  refused.  Passing  through  a  paved  court-yard,  we  were  re- 
oeived  in  a  large  room  with  scanty  furniture,  by  three  or  four  resident 
monks.  They  were  civil  and  kind  to  us;  and  after  resting  awhile,  we 
went  to  Tirit  their  church — a  handsome  and  solid  stone  edifice  of 
simple  architecture.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cleanliness  around; 
part  of  the  buildings  were  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  different 
courts  were  but  terraces  on  the  hill  side,  and  all  were  flagged  and  clean 
as  the  domestic  hearth. 

This  Armenian  ecclesiastical  site,  which  rivals  in  importance  the 
secs  of  Utchmiadrin  and  Constantinople,  is  of  great  antiquity,  having 
been  contemporary  with  Anazarba,  a  Byzantine  city,  where  one  of  the 
emperors  lost  bis  life  while  boar-hunting,  but  which  was  itself  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  Justinian's  time.  The  castle  and  rock  of  this 
latter  town,  covered  with  magnificent  sarcophagi,  were  visible  from 
the  terrace  on  which  we  stood,  and  were  soon  afterwards  yisited  by 
us.  It  was  from  these  districts,  of  Anazarba  and  Sis,  and  from  the 
stronghold  of  Kara  Sis,  or  "  Black  Sis,"  which  the  Colonel  and  myself 
galloped  off  to  the  next  day,  and  which  is  shut  up  among  the  mountains 
to  our  rear,  that  the  Armenians  came  down  and  plundered  the  Cru- 
saders  on  the  plains  of  Cilicia. 

We  had  just  returned  from  a  hasty  exploration  of  the  sad  specimens 
of  art  and  gaudy  Ornaments,  which  disgraced  rather  than  embellished 
so  neatly  built  and  solemn  an  edifice  as  the  Armenian  church  really 
was,  when  our  dragoman,  Yusof  Saada,  made  his  appearance.  He 
had  heard  in  the  town  of  the  arrival  of  two  Franks  at  the  monastery, 
and  imagining  it  might  be  us,  had  come  to  niake  inquiries.  We  were 
sufficiently  impolite  to  forego  the  no-doubt  simple  repast,  which  the 
monks  had  been  now  some  time  preparing,  and  hastened  away  to  our 
friends,  who,  although  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a  guide,  had  only 
arrived  the  same  day. 


THE    SICK    CHILD. 

BT  THB  HÖH.  JULIA  AüGÜStA  MATNAB1». 

A  weakness  seises  all  my  limbs— I  itroggle  to  be  strong— 
Bat  all  in  vain ;  I  feel— I  feel  I  sball  not  be  here  Ions. 
I  woold  I  misht  abide  on  earth  tili  spring  hath  brought  the  flowett— 
I  woold  that  I  might  breathe  my  last  'mid  April's  balmy  ahowert ! 

For  now  the  wind  is  blowing  cold— so  very  cold  and  sad } 
And  yet— and  yet,  it  may  be  so,  I  might  not  like  it  »lad. 
The  snow  is  dnfttng  into  heaps— tbe  Tee  is  on  the  lake  i 
At  night  I  watch  the  winter  moon,  I  lie  so  oft  awake. 

I  gaze  npon  the  smüing  sun  when  there  is  not  a  cloud— 
I  shall  never  see  iU  bnghtneas  when  Fm  wrapp'd  within  my  shroüd  j 
Bat  I  shall  riew  a  brighter  scene  when  I  mingle  with  the  sod— 
For  I  shall  see  onblinded  then  the  glory  of  my  God ! 

It  may  be  so— I  eannot  teil— I  yet  may  last  tili  June — 
I  yet  may  see  the  roses  blow,  and  the  soft  sammer  moon. 
{ long  to  leare  my  heated  couch,  where  feyerish  I  lie  t 
1  loDg-I  long  to  feel  the  breeae  before  the  day  I  die  1  J|tized  t 
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Idosogatpforairandlight!  I  ctnnot  betr  this  gioom— 
It  teem*  to  me  mach  darker  than  the  darknete  of  the  torab  t 
Bot  this  is  fretfbl— kt  it  pass,  Ibr  I  am  not  so  now— 
For  oh !  I  feel  the  dews  of  death  are  hinging  on  m y  brow ! 

In  solitude  Tve  often  weBt—'twae  pain  that  made  me  weep— 
Thoee  rettleta  day»  and  fer'rish  night*-- that  total  want  of  ileep. 
Ope  wtde  the  window !    Yes,  t  feel  refreshing  breezei  roll — 
They  play  upon  my  cheek  and  brow— theyll  waft  my  parting  soul ! 

I  feel  m  thongh  my  spirit  had  bright  winaa  to  flee  away. 
Oh  1  join  my  nanda  together  now,  oh !  let  me— let  me  pray  I 
My  Sarionr  loved  those  little  ones— with  bim  I  fiun  would  be— 
The  memftd  to  sinless  babes  will  mercy  sheir  to  me. 


A  SCENE  DÜRING  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

BT     MISS     SKELTOM. 

Duäino  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  ere  the  Reign  of 
Terror  had  reached  its  height;  when  Society  had  still  some  shape  and 
form;  when  the  deaths  or  trials  of  the  Royal  family  were  not  even 
anticipated ;  when  the  disturbances,  though  daily,  frightful,  and  san- 
guinary,  were  yet  büt  child's  play  in  comparison  with  what  was  to  follow, 
— and  the  aristocrat*  still  believed  all  would  end  well,  they,  under  this 
Impression,  still  continued  from  time  to  time  those  displays  of  wealth 
and  elegance  fbr  which  Paris,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  so  renowned. 
Balls,  banqtiets,  petii  soupers,  followed  each  other  in  gay  succession, 
gathering  together  the  noble  and  the  lovely,  and  made  radiant  by  the 
light  of  eyes,  soon  to  be  quenched  in  tears,  or  closed  for  ever.  The  crisis, 
however,  was  approaching ;  the  large  assemblies  became  less  frequent ; 
the  carriages  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  of  all  connected  with  the 
court  and  aristocratic  party,  were  invariably  saluted  with  yells, 
curses,  and  execrations,  and  even  attacked  with  stones.  It  became  at 
last  nnsafe  to  venture  to  the  rhtnions  at  each  other's  houses,  except  on 
foot  or  in  hired  vehicles. 

A  grand  ball  was  to  take  place  at  the  Hotel  de  M .  ßix  hun- 
dred of  the  eiste  Were  expected;  many  had  arrived  in  safety*  some 
becanse  they  were  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  traversing  the  streets  in  public 
carriages,  or  without  their  liveried  attendants ;  some  because  their 
arms  and  equipages  were  unknown  to  the  populace;  and  a  few  because, 
thongh  known,  they  were  not  obnoxious  to  them. 

The  Marquis  Läotand  possessed  large  estates,  a  flne  hotel  in  a 
gloomy  suburban  street,  a  high  command  in  the  army:  he  was  of  great 
weight  with  the  party  of  the  State,  aüd  claimed  respect  from  all ; 
he  was  of  unbletnished  character,  ancient  family,  high  connexion  ;  he 
was  proud*  brave,  and  honoürable.  I  have  said  he  was  proud,  and  in 
this  instonce  he  shewed  his  pride  by  refusing  to  stoop  to  the  necessary 
precautions  :  "  He  would  not,'*  he  said,  "  go  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
like  a  felon  flying  from  justice ;  as  to  that  miserable  rabble,  not  one 
among  them  would  dare  to  touch  htm  F  He  seemed  to  think  the  deep 
contempt  and  scorn  of  his  own  heart  must  wither  those  who  encoun- 
tered  it.  Accordingly*  in  his  splendid  coach,  drawn  by  its  four  black 
horses,  with  all  its  proud  emblazonry,  and  gay  accompaniments  of 
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liveried  footmcn  and  torch-bearers,  he  procecded  at  a  rapid  pace 
through  the  streets  of  Pari«  towards  the  scenc  of  festivity. 

The  carriage  whirled  along,  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  light,  the 
smoky  glare  of  the  torchea  showed  but  too  plainly  the  splendour  of  the 
trappings,  tlie  pomp  of  heraldio  bearing,  the  magnificent  costume  of 
the  attendants,  and  the  gleam  of  jewels  from  within.  Still  it  passed 
on,  though  not  without  many  a  bowling'cursc,  as  the  mob  parted  before 
its  flying  steeds,  then  closed  again  behind  it,  onlj  to  follow  its  track 
with  loud  execrations,  and  occasionally  a  random  stone,  or  handful  of 
mud.  At  last,  011  emerging  from  the  quict  suburban  streets  into  the 
orowded  thoroughfares,  they  found  their  progress  sensibly  impeded; 
the  mob,  likc  a  tossing  sea,  rolled  from  aide  to  aide,  da&hing  against 
the  horses,  swaying  by  the  impulae  of  their  weight  the  carriage,  which 
still  struggled  onwards,  as  the  wavea  sway  the  storm-tossed  vessel. 
The  horses  reared  and  plunged,  the  coachman  lashed  them  on,  the 
terrified  lackeys  clung  to  the  vehide,  the  Marquis  Leotand  lowered 
the  biiuds,  and  the  strong  light  from  the  lamp  over  the  door  of  a 
private  house  shewed  the  surrounding  multitude  his  stein  profile  and 
haughty  brow  charged  witb  a  heavy  frown.  In  an  instant  the  horaes' 
heads  were  seized,  the  coachman  dragged  from  his  seat,  and  a  dozen 
bands  stretched  forth  to  tug  at  the  silver  door-handle  ;  the  dosing 
of  the  blinds  had,  however,  checked  the  opening  of  the  door  for  a  time 
— the  assailants  pulled  in  vain.  Suddenly  a  band,  fair  and  small,  let 
down  the  blind,  and  as  it  feil,  the  carriage  door  flew  open,  and  the 
Steps  were  lowered;  a  form,  lovely  as  an  angel,  rose  from  the  further- 
most  corner  of  the  coacli,  and  filled  the  entrance  with  a  glory  of 
perfect  beauty  and  extreme  magnificence.  The  crowd  feil  back, 
leaving  a  ring  of  open  space  at  the  foot  of  the  Steps,  and  directly 
under  the  blazing  lamp.  Into  this  ring—  this  ring  of  savage  faces 
and  uncouth  forme — that  creature  of  another  world  descended  ;  it  was 
Madeline,  the  daughter — the  only  daughter — of  the  widowed  Mar- 
quis. Her  father,  who  had  striven  in  vain  to  detain  her,  leaned 
forward  from  the  carriage,  his  straining  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  his 
countenance  expressing  the  deepest  anxiety.  For  a  moment  all  was 
suspense  and  silence;  her  voiee,  high  and  clear,  broke  the  spell: — 

"  Gentlemen,  why  are  we  thus  detained  T — then  clasping  her  hands 
and  bending  towards  them  in  a  supplicating  attitude — "  Oh,  gentle- 
men, allow  us  to  pass  in  peace;  we  have  done  you  110  härm,  and  it 
was  but  this  morning  my  father  distributed  to  forty  poor  families  com 
and  wood  sufficient  for  a  week's  consumption ;  for  the  sake  of  that 
good  action,  suflfer  us  to  pass  now  P 

A  wild  shout  of  applause  burst  from  the  crowd;  the  leaders  pressed 
forward,  presenting  their  huge,  coarsc  hands,  and  bowing  gro- 
tcsquely  over  the  delicate  fingers  she  laid  in  theirs.  They  handed  her 
into  the  carriage;  they  allowed  tlie  coachman  to  resume  his  seat;  they 
releascd  the  horses,  nay,  they  even  preceded  the  equipage,  tili  it  en- 
tered the  court-yard  of  the  Hotel  de  M ,  and  there  left  it  in  safety, 

with  its  freight  of  beauty,  spirit,  and  wealth — its   untold  wealth  of 
jewels,  its  yet  richcr  bürden  of  unmatched  loveliness  and  lugh  nobility. 

This  act  of  homage  to  the  power  of  mind  and  the  charnis  of  person 
was  one  of  the  last  gleams  of  generosity  that  lightcned  the  entrance 
into  that  pit  of  horrors — that  woful  first  Frcnch  Revolution  :  the  days 
of  the  Princess  Lamballe  were  yet  to.come! 
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ON  SEEING  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  THE  INTENDED 
RETIREMENT  OF  AN  EMINENT  FIRM. 

BT   MBS.  GOBE. 

Rbtibb  from  buatneas  ? — Shet  up  shop  ?— 
Rondell  and  Bridge !— I  charge  ye,  stop ! 

Think  twice  ere  ye  detennine ! 
If  you  suspend  your  handiworks, 
Where  shall  we  find  onr  spoons  and  forks— 

Where  diamonda  to  onr  ermine  ? 
Reflect  on  all  the  happy  pairs 
Yoar  piain  gold  ringt  bare  wrung  with  eares 

In  matrimonial  trammel ; 
Reflect  how  many  a  crnel  hoax 
You're  played  on  legacy-hunting  folks 

In  black  and  gold  enamel ! 
Think  with  wbat  rile  considerations 
You've  influenced  the  fate  of  nations, 

By  diamond  snuff-box  treason ! 
How  you  hare  raised  the  price,  per  carat, 
Of  royal  phizses,  which  men  atare  at, 

Or,  if  the  snuff  wills,  sneeze  on ! 
Admit  how  many  a  joyoos  girl, 
Bribed  by  your  strings  of  Orient  pearl, — 

The  trappinga  or  a  bride, — 
To  glitter  like  Golconda's  qucen, 
Hath  to  a  loathing  dnchess  been 

Sadly  transmogrified ! 
Yonr  racing  cups,  where  Jockeys  bold 
Speed  neck  and  neck  on  prads  of  gold. 

In  hippodromic  glory ; 
Or  where,  with  vast  display  of  musclet, 
Fierce  Darea  with  Entellus  tnaslea, 

As  sang  in  classic  story ! 
Yonr  anWers  chased — your  huge  cpergnes — 
Your  siup-tureens — your  raae-like  urns, 

With  tombstone-like  inacription— 
Of  M  Offebed  to  Blaue  Blake,  M-P.," 
Or  M  the  late  Bishop  of  this  See, 

By  volnntary  snbscription  1" 
Your  silrer  trowels,  meet  to  grace 
The  royal  band,  indnced  to  traee 

Some  coin-sustain'd  foundation 
Of  penitentiary  or  College 
For  checking  sin,  promoting  knowledge, 

Or  polishing  the  nation  1 — 
'Your  Georges  with  all  grace  endned,— 
Yonr  stars  of  every  magnitude, 

The  Guelphic,— Bath,— or  Garter; 
Those  glittering  bribea,  which  peer  and  prince 
Hare  pooketed  unblnahing,  aince 

The  days  of  Magna  Charta! 
M  These  are  yonr  glorious  works,"  oh  I  ye 
Great  pair,  who,  indWisibly 

Immortalixed  in  story  are  ; — 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins — (where's  the  fun  ?) 
Are  not  more  singnlarly  ose, 

Or  Albert  and  Victoria ! 
Pause,  then,  ye  Ludgate  kings,  befbre 
You  close  on  ns  the  golden  door 

Concentrating  your  riches  !— 
.    Without  ye,  none  can  bribe  or  wire,— 
So,  long  as  London  Bridge  shall  live, 

Long  live  our  London  Bridge« ! 
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THE   SEBIOUS   MILLER. 

BT   DUDLET   C08TBLL0. 

The  wide  spread  of  intellect,  which  distinguishes  the  preaent  genera- 
tion  from  all  that  have  preceded  it,  and  the  intense  desire  for  know- 
ledge  which  pervades  all  classes  of  society,  have  impressed  upon  the 
writer  of  the  following  lines  the  necessity  of  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  an  educated  public  in  a  manner  hitherto  unattemptedL  Frivolity 
has,  until  now,  characterized  by  (ar  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  litera- 
ture,  and  familiarity  of  style  has  bred  eontempt  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  readers.  Antiquity  has  oeased  to  be  venerated,  and  oM 
age  has  been  held  in  disesteem.  Our  best  comic  authors  have  suffered 
from  this  cause— and  more  particularly  ^ne  who  is  identified,  not  only 
with  the  English  language,  but  with  the  daily  intercourse  and  intimate 
oonversation  of  Engliahmen,  in  all  our  relations  of  life,  and  particularly 
— after  dinner !  Is  it  necessary  that  the  name  of  Joseph  Mitter  should 
be  mentioned  ?  He  to  whom  we  owe  the  most,  has  met  with  the  least 
gratitude  in  return.  A  witticism  is  uttered, — not  the  very  newest, 
perhaps,— and  straightwav  the  tistener  curls  his  lip,  and  scornfully  ex- 
claims,  "  A  Joe  !"  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  repeat  that  which,  when 
first  it  was  told,  imparted  the  keenest  delight !  This  false  feeling 
arises,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  jokes  themselves,  but.  from  the 
manner  of  putting  them  ;  and  this  we  purpose,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent  system,  to  remedy.  x 

Instead  of  descending  to  the  common-place  level  of  prose,  it  is  our 
intention  to  raise  the  respected  Miller  to  the  dignity  of  blank-verse;  to 
impart  a  tone  of  iofty  sentiment  to  the  exordium  which  heralds  bis 
poignant  anecdotes,  and  by  the  force  of  startling  antithesis,  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  witticism. 

With  this  view,  the  following  specimens  are  respectfully  submitted 
to  a  disoerning  public  :— 

THE   BCASQUBftADB. 

'Tis  merry  in  Lord  William'*  hall  to  night} 
The  dance,  the  song,  the  garlands,  and  the  lamps, 
Blake  night  a  sammer  dar.    Fair  forme  are  there, 
Graoenü  as  houru  fresh  from  Paradise. 
The  gnests  are  clothed  in  garbs  of  man/  lande : 
The  Pole,  the  Raff,  the  Tnrk,  the  Highlander, 
With  step  majestic  tread  the  marble  floor ; 
And  di'monds  flash  from  many  a  hanghty  brow  j 
And  all  is  pride,  and  pomp,  and  revelry. 
The  board  is  glittering  with  a  gofaeoos  pile 
Of  yiands,  fonn'd  to  Iure  the  appente, 
And  make  the  aaehorite  fbrget  nis  yow. 

One  sat  beside  that  table. 

He  was  pale — 
As  thouffh  the  blight  of  s  orrow  had  too  soon 
Pass'd  o^er  the  blossom  of  his  youthrol  hopes: 
His  glance  was  wand*ring  and  irresolnte, 
As  if  he  soaght — and  found  not    By  his  garb, 
Yori  might  have  said  Armenia  called  him  son — 
Ample  his  sleeve,  and  large  his  mantle's  folds. 
Sodden  a  flash,  as  of  a  fem  iüumined, 
Broke  from  his  eye  >  his  hand  with  rapid  motion 
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Clutches  some  object,  and  again  supine 
Sinkfl  into  qoietude : — bat  wnere  it  pass'd 
There  is  a  roid— a  Space— where  aomething  was, 

And  is  no  more ! 

Who  gase«  fixedly, 
As  thoogh  the  icowl  of  hate  were  in  that  look  ? 
Suspicion— of  a  nameless  character — 
Carls  the  sardonie  lip,  and  sharp  and  flerce 
Flow  forth  the  words  from  that  enyenom'd  tongne, 
As,  seixing  from  the  board  a  rase  brimftü 
T  o'erflowing,— he  aceoited  the  Armenien, 
And,  dashingthe  contents  into  bis  breast^ 
Exclaimtt,  "Perhaps,— äs  yoa  hare  stoUn  thefowU, 
Yoa'd  like  some  metted  butter  with  them,  sir  l* 

TAB   CARRACK. 

Kebh  blew  the  blast  seröse  the  dreary  waste, 

The  driving  sleet,  and  cold,  Sharp  piereing  rata, 

Beat  in  the  tratTler's  Ace,  and  nomb'd  bis  limbs, 

As  onward  still  he  sped,  to  gain  the  roof 

"Where  he  raight  safely  hoose ; — the  prowllng  wolf, 

Alone  abroad,  howl'd  wildly  for  his  prey, 

And  mock'd  die  watfry  moon  that  gteam'd  abore. 

Anselmo  stood  within  his  ancient  hall: 
He  paced  the  marble  floor,— then  wistfolly 
Torn'd  bis  dark  eyes  to  where  no  cheerfol  blase 
.  Gteam'd  forth  as  it  was  wont ; — his  hoosehold  gods 
Were  shhrerM  all ;  gloom  darken'd  o'er  his  heartb, 
And  desolation  reign'd,  where  once  was  joy  t 

Sodden  the  trampliog  of  a  steed  was  heard  i 

The  load  toned  bell  gare  warning  of  approach  j 

The  portal  open'd.— -Dripping,  from  the  storm, 

A  stranger  enter'd ;  from  his  vest  he  drew 

A  scroll,  inseribed  with  mystic  eharacters : 

44  Behold, "  he  cried,  "  this  token  of  my  seai  I 

I  eome  bat  now,  from  yonder  distant  mart* 

To  teil  thee  that  a  carraek,  long  consign'd, 

Has  safely  made  the  port— and  there  she  lies, 

Her  preaous  cargo  waiüng  thy  award. 

Bot  'tis  a  cosüy  priee  thoolt  bare  to  pay 

For  what  thon  lack'st  j— coals  now  an  coaU  mdbsa?' 

Anselmo's  brow  grew  dark,  his  breath  came  shorti 

He  seised  the  paper  with  a  trembling  hand, 

And  gaaed  npon  those  eharacters  of  fire— 

Then,  with  a  scowl  of  fearful  angnry , 

He  slowly  mattend  to  the  messenger, 

"  I'm  glad  'tis  so— the  last  yoa  sent  were  $iates  t* 

THE  ILLUMINATION» 

London  was  in  a  blase— great  Wellington 
Had  made  his  name  immortal,  and  the  swords 
Of  our  brave  warriors  had  done  mighty  things  $ 
The  enemy  was  crosh'd,  and  Victory 
Baised  her  enameUed  crest,  and  crow'd  for  Joy  t 

London  was  in  a  blase— Saint  James's  Street 
Was  all  one  meteor,  gems  of  er'ry  hue 
Sent  forth  their  flashmg  eoruscations  round, 
In  myriad  lamps  of  letters,  stars,  and  sons. 
A  shouting  moltitude  is  gazing  apward : 
'Twonld  seem  as  if  the  world  had  bat  one  moatb) 
And  that  was  open  in  amased  delight. 
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One  window — wimdow  did  I  iit-i  score 
Ofcn/stal  caseineats  glitter'd  bke  a  hüte 
On  which  the  planet«  thine.    Twas  in  a  bouse 
Where  even  in  daylight  rainbow  hoes  were  wen 
On  rases  ranged  in  rows  fjmmetrical . 
Mysterious  forma  of  Instruments  were  there, 
Such  as  the  Dnsidf  in  their  sacred  rite« 
Might  well  haTe  used.    Witbin— but  let  nie  not 
Lift  the  dim  eurtain  front  that  teeret  place — 
'TU  with  the  Windows  of  that  tetnple  now 
I  htve  to  do :  and  so  had  he,  yon  chief, 
Whose  brawny  arm  is  raised  with  feil  intent ; 
Whose  hands  grasp  misatles  daagerous  and  dire, 
While  with  a  force  worthy  a  Than's  strengtb, 
He  dash'd  them  at  th'  iDumined  Windows. 

Loud 
And  terriUe  the  cfash ;  pane  alter  pane 
Fell  ratüing  down,  lamp  fbUow'd  blasing  lamp. 
In  wild  conlbsion — ftred  with  fiendlike  rage 
The  giant,  madden'd  with  bis  nrst  success, 
Pursued  bis  proud  advantage.    All  had  feit 
His  vengeance,  when  a  blow,  quick,  hesT  y,  telling, 
Came  down  upon  him  with  the  speed  of  ligbt 
M  Why  do  you  break  my  Windows,  ruffian,  say  ?". 
ExclaimM  a  ▼oice— "  Because  I  am  a  glasier, 
Retnrn'd  the  Titan,  with  a  fieodish  laugh. 
44  And  I  a  surgeon,"  cried  the  enraged  assailsnt ; 
44  And  for  this  cause  'tis  mine  to  break  thy  head." 

THB     LABE. 

*Twas  a  green  lane,  the  primrose  wss  in  bloom, 
And  the  sweet  violet,  with  purple  blush, 
Starr'd  er'ry  bank  j  the  hawthorn  hedpes  gare 
Their  perftuned  garlaads  to  the  flattenng  wind 
That  fondled  them :  the  golden  buttercup 
And  white-ray'd  daisy  looked  up  from  the  grass, 
Einerski  and  güstening  with  the  morning's  tears. 
The  steer,  with  spotted  hide,  peep'd  o'er  the  fencc, 
And  low*d  a  welcome  to  the  risiog  day ; 
The  tit  sprang  from  a  üuv  twig,  and  woke 
A  fairy  lay  of  lere :  the  fleecy  flock 
Their  ceaseless  labour,  'midst  the  thrmy  mead, 
Pursued,  with  heads  beut  down,  as  tnough  they  sought 
Some  treasure  strew'd  along  the  flow'ry  way. 
Thrice  happy  searchers  1  finding  what  they  seek, 
Food — ever  food— frsgrant  and  fresh  and  springing, 
Lake  youthM  hopes  and  wishes. 

Who  approaches, 
With  buoyant  step  and  countenance,  where  blend 
The  rieh  Yennilion  and  the  purple  tint 
Of  health  and  exercise  ?    Young  boy ,  thy  face 
Is  round  and  ruddy,  and  thy  garments  scarce 
Conceal  those  limbs  robust  and  strongly  knit. 
There  is  a  sparkle  in  that  eye  of  thine 
Might  make  the  warbler  on  his  topmost  bough 
Tremble  for  those  within  the  downy  nest ' 

Another  form  comes  pacing  from  afar, 
Serere  and  lordly,  portly  and  sustere : 
In  sable  clad,  and  bat  of  mystic  form, 
Bespeaking  reverence. 

But  no  sign  of  awe 
That  blooming  boy  diaplays— he  passes  on — 
Yes,  on — nor  turns  aside,  nor  bows  his  head, 
But  whistling,  runs  as  though  no  clergyman 
JSxisted  under  Kature's  canopy ! 
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u  m-nortnred  nrehin !"  crie§  the  reversnd  man, 
«Methink«  that  thou  art  better  fed  iham  taugkt" 

The  boy  of  roty  eonntenance  turn'd  round, 
And  with  a  glance  in  which  respect  was  not, 
And  an  unfolding  of  bis  fingen  foor 
And  thumb  depress'd,  placed  on  bis  curling  note, 
Replied — "  You're  right  for  once,  old  gentleman ; 
For  motber  feeds  me,  and  Tm  iaught  by  you  (* 


THE  ADVENTUKES  OF   GANDERFIELD,  THE  BORE-HATEB, 

BT  A  CBOTCHBTY   MAN. 

uDicenda  taoendaque  calle*." —  Psaaiua, 

PROSE   I. 

Why  exhanst  oar  wits  or  patience  in  trying  to  account  for  our  oddities 
of  temper  any  more  than  for  the  cubits  of  our  stature,  or  oolour  of  our 
locks  ? — We  may  disguise  the  latter  by  pigmenti  or  a  peruke; — we 
may  exalt  the  former  by  high-heeled  shoea  or  boots,  arched  bridgewise 
from  the  ground,  or  curb  and  control  our  irregularities  of  nature,  in 
deference  to  that  great  conspiracy  against  tlie  liberties  of  the  subject, 
called  Society;  but  the  fire-feet-four, — ^the  carotty  poll, — ^the  love  of 
black-letter  books,  new  Hock,  old  claret,  small  lapdogs,  penny-a-line 
laudations,  or  coroneta  and  supporters,  are  weaknesses  and  defeatures 
altogether  indelible — the  mark  set  upon  us  by  the  master  band! — the 
"Demfecitr 

For  my  own  part,  I  wear  my  queernesses  as  boldly  and  easily  as  I 
wear  my  old  great  coat.  There  be  worse  coats  and  worse  natures 
going,  of  which  the  owners  are  not  a  bit  ashamed.  If  the  cut  be  not 
to  the  taste  of  my  fashionable  associates,  let  them  cut  it  and  me, — and 
go  to  the  devil!  The  coat  is  a  good  warm  coat,  and  so  is  the  temper. 
Both  will  last  me,  I  trust,  through  many  a  hard  winter  yet;  and  a  fig 
for  the  valet  or  the  sexton  impatiently  waiting  for  my  spoils! 

One  of  the  most  raluable  lessons  imparted  by  philosophy  to  the 
foolß  of  thia  nether  world  is,  neither  to  run  counter  to  the  majority, 
nor  suffer  ourselves  to  be  over-run  by  them; — to  have  our  own  way, 
without  putting  ourselves  in  the  way  of  other  people.  He  who  does 
tbis  is  armed  to  the  teeth  against  the  whips,  scorns,  and  oppressions 
of  bis  great  antagonist,  the  world — that  villanous  top-sawyer  who 
tjrannizes  over  every  mother's  son  of  us, — compelling  us  to  toil  and 
moil,  up  to  our  knees  in  sawdust,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gloomy  pit  called 
Human  Life. 

It  is  something  to  feel,  at  the  close  of  our  career,  that  we  have  oc- 
casionally  oompeUed  the  sawyer,  who  has  so  often  the  be$t  of  it,  t<5  take 
turn  and  tarn  about  with  us; — for  whether  we  subdue  the  world  per 
force  of  wit,  beauty,  strength,  aptitude,  lordly  conditiou,  or  filthy 
lucre,  we  experience  the  same  self-satisfaction  in  setting  our  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  enemy. 

I  am  waxing  prosy*  but,  trust  me,  vulgär  reader,  it  is  upon  principle. 
Most  populär  writers  prefix  a  solemn  page  or  two  to  their  light  stories, 
as  preachers  a  text,  by  way  of  shewing  that  they  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  could  go  on  being  tiresome  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they 
thought  proper. 
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I  do  not  think  proper— I  »eldom  "  think  proper"— <m  inj  poeaible 
subject; — because  I  think  for  myself,  and  myself  happens  to  be  a 
deuoed  odd  fellow! — Besides,  these  moral  rhetorician»  areeveren- 
larging  upon  the  marcli  of  intellect  and  refinement  of  the  Century;  and 
for  the  soul  of  me,  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  oommend  the  wisdom  of 
an  age  which,  tili  it  was  Öfteen  years  old,  submitted  to  the  desperate 
depletion  of  that  cruel  Dr.  Sangrado,  War;  and  after  attaining  years 
of  discretion,  was  reduced  to  bankruptcy  by  the  furor  brevis  of 
babble  speculations! —  The  nineteenth  Century  has  hung  as  many 
able-bodied  Christians  for  social  peccadilloes, — butchered  as  many 
thousands  and  tens  of  thonsands  ror  no  ofience  at  all,— deposed  as 
many  sovereigns  for  evincing  the  instincts  of  sovereignty,  and  created 
as  many  more,  to  engender  them  anew,  as  any  of  its  predecessors. — J£ 
intolerance  no  longer  enkindles  her  autodafös  at  Lisbon,  India  persists 
in  lighting  vedovial  pyres  under  our  protection;  and  though  we  have 
ceased  to  roast  bishops  at  SmithAeld,  we  roast  them  in  parliament, 
besides  sending  forth  missionaries  to  be  eaten  raw  in  our  proselyte 
colonies,  Druggists'  shops  and  attorneys'  offices  have  increased  by 
two-thirds; — and  law,  physic,  and  taxation,  affix  their  vampire  claws 
into  the  citizenhood  of  this  enlightened  metropolis  quite  as  fiercely  as 
before  the  invention  of  railroads,  the  aseent  of  the  Nassau  balloon,  or 
the  erection  of  King's  College  and  the  National  Grallery. 

The  only  point  an  which  we  have  effected  a  certain  melioration  is, 
the  abbreriation  of  public  prose,  and  the  decimation  of  domestic  bores. 
Authors  bare  ceased  to  twaddle  for  writing  sake,— -because  no  man 
readeth;  orators  have  ceased  to  twaddle,  for  speaking  sake, — because 
no  man  listeneth.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  the  weight  of  our  argu- 
menta inflicted  on  groaning  shelves  or  empty  benches;  and  if  Richard- 
son  lived  in  the  year  of  Bailroads  X.,  he  would  reduce  bis  eight 
volumes  to  three,  as  surely  as  our  patent  medicine  chests  have  been 
reduced  from  hundred-weights  of  jalap  to  pennyweights  of  homceopathic 
nothing  at  all. 

The  Americans  have  converted  the  Decalogue  into  a  Dodecation,  by 
the  adoption  of  two  commandments  of  Christian  origin,  which  are  said, 
sung,  or  whined,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  States.  But  when  brother 
Jonathan  took  upon  himself  the  emendation  of  the  law,  it  is  a  thousand 
pities  but  he  had  added  a  thirteenth  to  the  dozen  by  a  decree  of— 
"  Thou  shalt  not  prose."  Such,  however,  is  the  contrariety  of  human 
nature,  that  this  very  prohibition  might  have  perpetuated  the  nuisance, 
which,  like  others  connived  at  by  the  magistracy  of  the  realm,  is 
gradually  wearing  itself  out.  One  might  almost  fancy  the  Tones  had 
announced  a  tax  upon  prose,  so  sensible  is  the  diminution  of  the 
article  in  even  the  best  read  and  best  condueted  of  country  neighbour- 
hoods.  Mankind  will  not  submit  to  be  held  by  the  button  while  the 
train  is  waiting,  the  Magnet  agitating  her  paddles,  Rubini  einging, 
Taglioni  dancing,  Boufife  acting,  the  orchestra  of  Strauss  modulating 
its  waltzes,  or  the  Sistine  Chapel  its  "  Stabat  Mater."  Let  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  concentrate  itself  within  its  blue  Covers — let  the  wisdom 
of  the  squirearchy  concentrate  itself  within  its  green  coverts;  but  we 
will  none  of  their  bagged  foxes  turned  out  upon  usl  Society,  like  a 
huge  boa-constrictor,  refuseth  to  hear  the  voioe  of  the  channer,  charm 
he  (as  the  Yulgate  vulgarly  hath  it)  "  never  so  wisely." 

By  this  time,  Reader,  you  will  have  recognised  me  as  an  inveterate 
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Bore-hafter.  I  foreatall  your  sneera.  My  freedom  firom  self-love  ü 
yery  vemarkable!  No  earthly  bore  I  detest  more  than  myself !  but 
being  un&ble  to  part  Company  without  a  felonious  attempt,  which,  if 
bootlesa,  the  Thamea  Dogberrys  are  beginning  to  reward  with  the 
treadmill,  I  bear  with  my  partner  for  life,  on  condition  of  his  agreeing 
with  me  in  hearty  animoeity  towards  all  pthers  of  hia  species. 

The  first  Bore  1  remember  as  exciting  my  worldly  disgusts  waa  my 
nnr8e.  Having  the  good  fortune  to  be  boxn  what  iß  called  a  son  and 
heir,  merry  peals  were  jangled  in  my  honour;  vast  portions  of  raw 
beef  devoured  by  mv  father's  tenantry,  from  donatione  of  oxen  roasted 
whole;  and  I  was»  of  course,  afflicted  throughout  my  infancy  by  the  dow 
torture  of  a  professed  head-nurse; — a  woman  who  had  "  Underwood's 
Diseases  of  Children"  bj  heart — (such  a  pebblestone  of  a  heart  aa  it 
was!)  and  inflicted  Bucnan's  Domestic  Mediane  upon  me— page  after 
page,— dose  after  dose.  I  went  througb  the  alphabetical  index,  from 
Ague  to— 

Bat  why  administer  the  filthy  recapitulation  to  my  robust  readers  ? 
Suffice  it  that  I  survived  the  united  batteries  of  the  Pharmaoopeia 
Londinensia  and  its  rival  of  Edinburgh. 

In  proeesa  of  time,  the  old  woman  addressed  herseif  to  the  eure  of 
my  mind,  instead  of  the  eure  of  my  body ;  drenched  me  with  the 
spelling-book,  in  lieu  of  senna  tea;  and  insisted  upon  Watts's  Hymns 
three  times  a  day,  instead  of  emulsion.  I  began  to  grow  very  wicfced 
indeed,  under  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  these  aiteratives.  A  much 
longer  course  of  "How  doath  the  little  busy  bee,w  and  "Let  dogs 
dehght,"  would  have  driyen  me  to  some  monstrous  perpetration  i  I 
should  have  cut  off  die  end-taü  of  nurse  Grimsey's  favourite  iabby,  or 
effected  a  burglary  on  her  speetacle  case.  By  sheer  force  of  boring, 
the  old  creature  waa  inciting  all  the  worst  pasaions  of  human  nature 
in  my  aon-and-heirined  bosom. 

But  ere  the  sins  of  the  bosom  were  visited  on  the  neck,  as  they 
might  chance  to  have  been,  Mrs.  Grimsey,  by  drinking  to  herseif 
every  night  after  supper,  and  herseif  acknowledging  ttie  pledge,  so 
aa  to  drink  for  two,  brought  on  a  liver  complaint ;  and  one  fine  Sep- 
tember, died  of  our  excellent  October.  My  tears  were  leas  abundant 
than  they  ought  to  have  been.    In  life  and  death 

"  Too  little  of  water  had*  thoa,  poor  Ophelia  I" 

I  should  have  wept  hogsheads,  however,  had  I  at  the  time  surmised 
what  it  was  to  exchange  a  head-nurse*for  a  tutor,  whose  vocatiqn  cpm- 
prehended  both  head  and  tail.  To  "kiss  the  rod"  is  an  admirable 
figure  of  speech  for  an  epitaph ;  but  the  rod  being  of  well-twigged 
birch,  shew  me  the  heir-apparent  who  was  ever  thus  submissive. 

I  was  all  the  more  flogged  by  my  tutor,  because  my  poor  mother 

shortly  followed  my  head-nurse  to  the  grave  ;  overpowered,  I  verily 

believe,  \>y  the  fatigue  of  her  own  nursery,  which,  by  the  decease  of 

Mrs.  Grimsey,  had  devolved  to  her  hands.     Eitber  I  was  a  prq- 

digioua  dunce,  or  Mr.  Tickle  prodigiously  addicted  to  flagellation.     J 

am  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  had  recourse  to  this  species  of  ouotidian 

exercise  to  ward  off  the  ague  ;  fqr  our  family  seat  was  nearly  as  cold 

and  damp  as  our  family  vault,  and  alas!  not  situated,  by  way  of  anti- 

dote,  in   a  coal  country.      Every  day,  therefore,  the  chilly  Tickle 

managed  to  flog  both  himself  and  his  disciple  into  a  glow.    My  father 
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looked  coollj  on,  or  rather  did  not  look  at  all.  He  was  making  amends 
to  himself  for  all  the  privatum« — in  fox-hunting,  ckret,  and  otfaer 
item* — to  which  he  had  been  compelled  during  the  somewhat  strict 
reign  of  bis  wife  ;  and  took  little  thought  of  me,  except  as  a  growing 
evU — theheir,  in  fact,  to  bis  property,  obstinately  surviving  to  prevent 
the  entail  being  cut  off\  or  the  timber,  down.  I  was  probably  as  great 
a  bore  to  kirn,  as  Tickle  to  myself. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  German  diabolism  much  in  fashion, 
called  "Peter  Schlemihl,"  setting  forth  how  a  man  was  induced  to 
seil  bis  shadow  to  the  devil.  People  who  pretended  to  know  more  than 
their  neighboure,  discovered  that  the  shadow  parted  with  by  Peter  was 
figurative  of  Conscujnce.  Now, Tickle  was  my shadow — my  conscience; 
and  could  I  have  persuaded  the  foul  fiend  to  bid  for  him,  bis  Satanic 
Majesty  should  have  had  an  easy  bargain.  Not  an  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four,  in  which  the  consrientious  tutor  was  not  tagging  at  my  heels  ; 
not  only  over  my  Homer  or  my  slate,  to  which  hc  was  of  course  a 
professional  appendagc,  but  no  sooner  did  I  take  pen  or  fisliing-rod  in 
hand,  than  his  was  on  my  Shoulder!  If  my  father's  keepers  invited  me 
to  a  private  rat-hunt,  Tickle  was  sure  to  smell  a  rat ;  if  I  made  an 
appointment  with  them  for  an  excursion  before  dayligbt  to  the  warren, 
Tickle  was  on  the  look -out  houni  before  the  rabbits.  He  kept  the 
key  of  the  boat-house — he  kept  the  key  of  Üie  archery-closet — he 
kept  the  duplicate  of  the  grape-houses  and  pineries — he  kept  the  key 
of  everything,  in  short,  but  the  library,  which  nobody  wanted  to 
enter  but  himself.  The  only  lock  he  left  open  in  the  house  was  the 
one  of  the  Human  Understanding.  He  called  this  doing  his  duty  to 
his  employer;  but  between  ourselves,  Reader,  it  was  only  in  the  hope 
of  doing  duty  hereafter  in  one  of  the  family  livings. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  go  on  hating  alone.  Lone,  they  say,  is 
tlie  divinity  of  duettinos;  and  Happiness,  Lord  Byron  assures  us — 

"  Is  born  a  twin." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ungentle  passion  is  quite  as  mnch  in  need  of 
sympathy  as  the  tender  one  ;  and  it  was  the  greatest"  solace  to  my 
feelings  wben  I  found  my  antipathy  to  my  tutor  shared  by  the  amiable 
family  of  the  parson  of  the  parish,  whose  views  upon  the  Ganderfield 
preferments  were  nearly  as  rapacious  as  his  own. 

The  Parsonage  stoodonly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  lodge  gate; 
and  it  was,  consequently,  the  readiest  of  my  truantries  to  slip  out 
whenever  Tickle  was  busy  setting  my  themes  for  the  morrow,  or 
corresponding  with  a  College  chum,  a  brother  dunce-driver  in  some 
honourable  family,  and  make  my  way  over  the  fields,  which  the  Square 
brick  mansion  at  the  end  of  them  caused  me  to  regard  as  Elysian. 

There,  I  was  always  welcome — there,  I  was  shadowless  !  Tickle 
had  no  grounds  for  complaining  to  my  father  of  my  frequenting 
Mr.  Meanwell's  society.  For  the  parson  was  a  favourite  at  the  Hall; 
a  good  scholar,  moreover,  who  would  have  been  a  schoolmaster  him- 
self had  he  not  been  a  parson;  and  consequently,  an  unexceptionable 
companion  for  the  young  squire,  It  was  only  when  Tickle  could 
pounce  upon  me  on  the  road,  and  falsify  my  migration  into  a  visit  to 
the  stables  or  kenuel,  that  he  was  able  to  back  up  the  impending 
chastisement  with  my  father's  authority.  Once  housed  in  the  par- 
sonage, I  was  safe— the  Bore  was  distonced ! 
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How  bappy  were  those  stolen  moraings!  I  suppose  the  rod  and 
lim,  (for  which  I  exchanged  the  tutor's  rod  and  cane!)  and  guns  and 
powder-horns  of  poor  Meanwell,  were  little  different  from  other 
fishing  tackle,  or  other  sporting  apparatus.  To  me7  they  were 
unique.  To  get  away  from  Tickle,  and  find  them  in  my  hands— to 
get  away  from  Tickle,  and  find  myself  and  them  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  regarded  the  tutor  as  a  sneaking  fellow,  was  a  holiday  indeed! 

^  And  then  Mrs.  Meanwell  was  such  an  incomparable  creature, 
(incomparable,  I  mean,  to  the  appreciation  of  twelve  years  old !) 
Such  an  accompliahed  woman — such  a  delicate  artist!  No  trumpery 
getter-up  of  fancv  screens,  or  dauber  of  unmeaning  landscapes.  Her 
apricot  marmalado  was  the  thing— her  queen-cakos  were  the  brightest 
emanation  of  her  genius  ;  nor  did  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  with  all 
his^  Italian  confectioners,  ever  taste  such  clarified  currants !  In  my 
estimation,  Madame  Datier  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  were  fools  to  Mrs. 
Meanwell!  A  sweetmeat  doset  is,  after  all,  the  only  cabinet  <Tetude 
appropriate  to  the  sweet  sex  ! 

It  was  in  that  parsonage  I  learnt  to  appreciate  the  erroneousness 
of  priestly  celibacy,  as  enforced  by  the  Roman  canons.  Mrs.  Mean« 
well  was  nursing  mother  to  the  viüage.  The  old  woraen  would 
never  have  got  through  their  rheumatism,  or  the  young  ones  through 
the  production.of  younger,  but  for  her  opodeldoc  and  caudle.  The 
squire's  wife  is  usually  too  busy  to  think  of  such  matters,  or  too  fine  a 
lady  not  to  administer  as  much  fright  as  comfort  by  her  domiciliary 
Visits.  But  Mrs.  Parson  is  as  comfortable  to  the  poor  as  a  gift  of 
fleecy-hosicry  ;  and  I  know  that  in  the  disposal  of  my  preferment, 
I  am  much  more  likely  to  insist  upon  the  incumbents  of  my  family 
livings  being  married  men,  than  either  on  their  classics  or  their 
oratory.  Few  Bachelors  of  Arts  but  can  read  the  Bible  without 
much  spelling, — but  what  is  to  become  of  a  helplcss  village,  in  fever 
time,  with  a  bachelor  parson  ? 

Between  Mrs,  Meanwell's  preserves,  and  the  means  afforded  by  her 
husband  for  attacking  my  father's,  the  wholc  happiness  of  my  life  lay 
at  the  Parsonage.  Of  the  two  little  girls,  their  of&pring,  I  thought 
nothing.  They  were  sewing  their  samplers  ;  and  even  had  they 
heen  as  idle  and  mischicvous  as  myself,  a  girl  of  ten  is  never  other- 
wise  than  a  bore  to  a  boy  of  twelve. 

It  was  only  by  the  time  I  came  to  be  a  young  gentleman  of 
eighteen,  that  Ilarriet  and  Emma  advanced  into  rivalship  with  the 
apricot  marmalade ;  and  I  own  I  would  then  have  given  the  whole 
contents  of  the  parson's  fishing-cases,  or  rathcr,  I  would  have  given 
the  parson  the  whole  contents  of  Ustonson's  sliop,  for  a  glance  of  the 
block  eyes  of  the  one,  or  a  gleam  of  the  blue  eycs  of  the  other. 

For  Meanwell  had  progressed  into  a  bore,  just  as  the  little  humdrums 
in  pinafores  had  progressed  into  beauties.  Tickle  was  now  Dr.  Tickle, 
and  the  principe!  of  a  College.  His  borc-ishness  had  found  an  appro- 
priate sphere,  and  was  unpereeived,  amid  that  of  five  hundred  other 
bores,  greater  than  himself.  He  now  abided,  moreover,  one  hundred 
and  forty-fi vc  miles  distant  from  Uie  hall,  and  his  boredom  regarded 
me  no  longer — whereas  Meanwell  was  a  permanent  evil.  Meanwell 
was  anchored  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  mc  for  life; — aBorc  moored 
at  my  park  gates,  like  the  convict  ship  at  Woohvich. 

Strang  in  the  obligations  hc  had  conferred  on  my  boyhood, — fortified 
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against  my  pcace  with  all  the  aprieot  marmalarte  and  qneen-cakea  I 
liad  swallowed  in  bis  parlour, — he  assumod  towards  the  young  squire 
a  privilege  of  familiarity  which  my  Oxford  susceptibilities  could 
scarcely  brook.  I  might  be  excused  some  degree  of  pride  and  self- 
Bufliciency, — for  I  had  only  twelvemonths  before  exchanged  my  prince» 
tlom  of  Wales  for  the  Crown  of  Ganderfield;  and  had  assumed  my 
first  airs  of  sovcreignty,  and  assumed  them  in  vain,  with  the  view  of 
shaking  off  my  Falstaff.  Meanwell  had  become  as  inscparably  my  ahadow 
as  Tickle  had  ever  been.  The  Hall  lay  as  convenient  to  the  Parson- 
age as  the  Parsonage  had  formerly  lain  to  the  HalL  My  eellar  was 
just  as  attractive  now,  as  Mrs.  Meanweü's  sweatmeat  doset  of  yore; 
and  the  cloth  evinced  its  usual  instincts  by  sticking  to  the  tablecloth. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  I  could  dispose  of  my  new  ahadow  neither 
to  devil  nor  angel.  Not  a  minute  of  the  day  could  I  get  rid  of  him!— 
least  of  all,  when  I  visitod  the  Parsonage,  and  feit  that  he  ought  to  be 
visiting  the  sick; — or,  at  all  events,  he  might  have  gone  and  tickled 
my  trout  and  shot  my  pheasants,  as  he  had  taught  me  to  shoot  my 
father's,  while  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  two  girls  were  as 
adroit  at  netting  purses  as  they  had  formerly  been  at  marking  canvaa. 
But  the  bustling  helpmate  of  poor  Meanwell  was  at  length  quiet  in  the 
churchyard;  and  instead  of  replacing  her  in  her  parochial  offioe  of 
nursing  the  old  women,  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to  watching  the 
young  ones. — Ycsl— decidedly,  he  was  twice  as  great  a  bore  as  Tickle. 

Three  ycars  afterwards,  the  Parsonage  possessed  three  Bores  instead 
of  one;  for  on  the  attainment  of  my  majority,  both  Ilarriet  and  Emma 
insisted  on  bccoming  my  better  half!  Had  they  proposed  going 
thirds,  I  might  have  submitted ;  but  the  difficulty  of  selection  saved 
me.     Both  pretended  equal  Claims  upon  my  heart  and  band.    All  I— 

"  Detenero  mediUtur 
A  mores  ungui !" — 

could  say  in  answer  was,  that  if  I  ever  made  an  offer  of  either,  I  must 
have  been  drcaming;  and  as  it  appeared  that  whatever  I  might  have 
said  or  done  in  my  sleep,  I  had  written  nothing, — I  had  not  committed 
myself  sufficiently  to  be  required  to  commit  matrimony.  Besides,  the 
lawyers  would  have  had  to  toss  up,  to  decide  in  favour  of  which  sister 
to  institute  proccedings  for  a  breach  of  promise.  I  had  sauntered  in 
the  grcen  lanes  in  Company  with  Harriet  quite  as  often  as  in  Company 
with  Emma;  and  then,  as  well  as  in  my  fishing  parties,  with  both  sistera 
in  alternation,  the  eternal  shadow  was  ever  behind  us! 

Three  bores,  however,  in  conjunction — tria  juncta  in  uno— a  very 
Cerberus  of  Boredom— was  three  times  too  much  for  my  nerves  ! 
So  long  as  I  sojourned  at  the  Hall,  I  fancied  that  they  looked  briefs  at 
me  from  the  pulpit  and  family  pew ;  and  mistook  every  invitation 
to  dinner  for  a  subpoena 

"  Äfiütia  species  amor  est  lw 

To  avoid  all  this,  like  other  gentlemen  in  dif&culties,  I  went  abroad. 
My  family  scat  was  quite  bore  enough  in  itself,  without  this  accessibn. 
It  was 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  and  paint  the  Uly," 

to  increasc  its  powers  of  offuscation. 
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OLD     PABL'S     GHOST- 

A  LEGEND  OF  W  EXFORD. 

BT     CHAELE8     HEBTET. 

"Veryllkeawhale." 


The  summe*  mm  ahone  brightly, 

And  lreahly  blew  the  gale, 
Tbe  sparkling  mvei  were  dotted  o*er 

With  many  a  fiebert  tail  i 
On  Wexfora  bridge,  on  Wezford  quay, 
A  motley  tbrong  eame  fortb  to  aee 

A  aight  gourmanda  delight  in j 
Boats  ateering  in,  all  laden  well 
With  salmon,  plaice,  and  mackerei, 

Red  mollet,  sole,  and  whiting. 

And  aa  in  qoick  succeaaion 

Each  boat  drew  nigb  the  ehore, 
Gay  laughter  eehoed  rar  above 

The  plashing  of  the  oar  j 
In  port  at  last,  each  Jovial  crew, 
"With  home  and  all  its  joys  in  yiew, 

Their  paat  fatigues  to  yary, 
Ogled  the  girls  with  sly  intent, 
Tosa'd  off  a  glatt  for  "  diyilment," 

Or  whistied  M  Paddy  Carey." 

Far  in  the  rear  and  tlowly 

A  tingle  boat  came  on, 
The  last  of  all  the  little  fleet 

That  on  the  trip  had  gone. 
What  keept  her  back?  why  lagt  the 

to? 
That  flew  the  qneriet  to  and  fro, 

From  mother,  wife,  and  maiden, 
For  they  thewM  all  the  tympathy ; 
The  men  thoaght  merely  the  matt  be 

«  Unconunon  heavy  laden." 

Ere  long,  the  Strand  approaching, 

The  Est  bark  drew  near, 
And  question  follow'd  question  Äst, 

Before  the  crew  could  hear. 
*'  Pether,  yoor  towl,  spake  out,  asthortt 
m  Och !  thin,  and  wont  I  tee  ye  more  ? 

What  will  I  do  withont  ye?" 
u  Larry,  and  is  it  dhrowned  ye  are  ?" 
u  No,  Norah  dear,  Pm  safe,  agrat* 

"  And  dhronk  too,  diwil  doubt  ye  I" 

Well  might  the  fishwivea  marvel 

The  plenteons  tpoil  to  tee, 
Rarely  one  boat  so  laden  came 

In  sight  of  Wexlbrd  qnay. 
Such  aolea,  snch   lobsters,    and  tnch 

crabs, 
Kot  mentioning  the  smelts  and  dabt, 


All  hnngry  palatet  tiekling ; 
Bach  turbote,  fit  for  civie/?/*; 
Such  herringt,  floanders,  bream, 
skate; 

Such  salmon  prime  for  piekling ! 


and 


Bat  why  was  Peter  silent 

When  all  »round  were  gay  ? 
Why  did  he,  when  appeal  d  to,  shake 

Bus  head  and  turn  away? 
E'en  Larry's  brow  had  learnt  to  frown ; 
Both  stood  apart  and  looking  down, 

A  pair  of  diamal  dummiea ; 
So  graye,  to  glum,   one  might   have 

thonght 
That  by  miatake  the  boat  had  brought 

Automatons  or  mummies. 

In  vain  did  charming  woman 

Her  utmott  witchery  try,  * 
They  saw  unmoved  each  tempting  smile, 

Each  tender  sparkling  eye. 
They  cared  not  for  the  magic  light, 
That  twinkled  in  the  orbs  aa  bright 

Aa  tnoae  of  famed  Kate  Kearney ; 
Each  fond  careaa  they  did  but  apura, 
Spoke  only  three  worda  in  return, 

And  thote  were  '♦  Hould  yer  blarney !" 

Alaa !  that  dark-eyed  Norah, 

With  all  her  wilea,  should  fall 
To  learn  what  made  her  Larry's  cheek 

So  very,  v ery  pale ! 
How  dnTrent  once  he  used  to  be, 
So  happy  to  come  back  from  sea, 

So  gallant,  gay,  and  frisky. 
What  changed  him  now?    Well  might 

ahe  pout, 
She  couldn't  make  the  man  speak  out, 

And  nothing  could,  bot  whieky ! 

'Twas  not  tili  he  had  swallow'd 

A  glasa  she  filFd  for  him,— 
No  heeltap,  no  ahort  meaaure  there, 

A  bumper  to  the  brim,— 
That  he  at  length  hia  tale  began, 
How,  aa  from  port  they  gailv  ran, 

Careleaa  what  might  betide  them, 
They  aaw  a  fish,  but  what  its  name 
They  knew  not,  nor  from  whence  it 
came, 

Swimming  along  beside  them. 
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Aod  «f A  a  fish !  a  montier 

Dashing  the  spray  like  hail, 
He  nearly  swamp'd  their  Utile  boat 

WheneVr  he  shook  bis  UiL 
Thej  toil'd  and  panted  at  the  oar, 
Unlil  the  fast  recediag  thore 

(As  the  poetic  phrase  U) 
Faded  fron  ▼iew,  bat  still  the?  spied 
The  fearfal  creature  at  their  side, 

Swimming  away  like  Maies. 

And  now  they  saw  »round  them 

Nooght  sare  the  open  »es,— 
The  snn  was  shining  on  the  wäret, 

The  gale  was  blowing  free ; 
When  soddenly  the  monster  fish 
Gare  with  bis  tail  a  mighty  swish 

Above  the  sorface  darting, 
As  if  to  throw  a  sumnierset, 
Then  splash'd  them  both  with  "heary 
wetw— 

A  last  salnte  at  parting. 

When  next  they  look'd,  the  monster 

Far  towards  the  land  had  gone — 
Some  spell  bad  made  bim  "  tnrn  again, w 

As  once  did  Whittington  : 
And  thoogh  their  eyes  witb  spray  were 

dim, 
To  a  dark  rock  he  seem'd  to  swim, 

Near  Wexford  hsrbonr  lying ; 
Mo  further  trace  they  e'er  could  find, 
Nor,  to  say  trnth,  were  tbey  inclined 

To  waste  mach  tüne  in  trying. 

They  gated,  still  half  expectiog 

That  fearfal  form  to  see, 
Moving  slong  amid  the  waves 

So  swift  and  silently  j 
Then  with  faint  hearts  their  nets  they 

threw, 
And  such  a  wond'rons  booty  drew, 

As  quite  perplex'd  their  reason ; 
Fish,  if  they  dared  beHere  their  eyes, 
Of  every  shape,  and  kind,  and  size, 

Both  in  and  ont  of  season. 

Their  toil  was  done,  and  slowly 

Homewards  they  bent  their  way, 
Oft  looking  hack  to  wherc  they  deem'd 

The  dreaded  monster  lay  ; 
For  both  agreed,  that  fish  must  be 
Condemn'd  to  waoder  in  the  seo, 

For  some  mott  grave  demerit — 
'Twas  not  a  poramon  fish,  oh  no ! 
Old  Pari  had  died  two  days  sgo, 

And  this  must  be  bis  "  sperrit." 

From  lip  to  lip  the  story 

With  stränge  additions  flew, 
Till  each  fresh  list'ner  in  bis  turn 

More  than  the  others  knew. 


To  KiUinick  and  Rost  it  spread, 
How  a  rieh  farmer,  lately  dead 

And  bnried  (more  surprisüur !) 
Was  doom'd  to  swim  in  Jisbv  form 
Tbroughont  all  weathers,  calm  or  stonn, 

Wbate'er  be  met,  capsixing. 


How  he  at  timet  delighted 
1      The  empty  nett  to  crem, 
.  And  how  ne  frisk'd  and  leapt  about, 
1      And  gamboll'd  at  he  twam ; 
I  now  he  etoorted  boatt  to  sea, 
■  Frighten*d  their  crews  mott  awfolly, 
[      By  capering  before  'em, 

And  how  he  then  tnrn'd  back  to  shor 
>  All  this  wat  told,  and  plenty  more, 
Cum  motu  i 


At  length,  a  passing  stranger, 

Who  chanced  to  near  the  tale, 
AArm*d  the  so-call'd  spectre  fish 

Was  nothing  bat  a  whale. 
Nay  more :  one  brigfat  and  sanny  nooo, 
Arm'd  with  a  long  and  sharp  harpoon, 

A  aailing  boat  he  hired. 
And  started  off  to  seek  bis  prey, 
Thongh  some  were  hold  enough  to  say 

He'd  very  toon  be  tired. 

And  so  he  was ;  retorning 

Ere  many  boors  had  flown, 
He  tobt  bow  first  he  spied  the  fish 

Beside  the  rock  alone ; 
And,  cantioasly  approaching  near, 
How   with   tnre   aim  he  plonged  the 
spear, 

And  how,  the  torfaee  whit*ning 
With  frothy  foam,  the  angry  whale, 
Whisking  its  böge,  unwieldy  tail, 

Made  off  like  "  bntter'd  lightniog." 

And  how  he  foUow'd  swiftly, 

And  strove,  bat  all  in  vam, 
To  come  np  with  the  flving  foe, 

And  try  hit  lack  again ; 
In  vain  he  sail'd  now  fast,  now  slow, 
Backwards  and  forwards,  to  and  fro, 

Thinking,  no  doubt,  to  be  a 
Match  for  the  fish ;  bnt  stränge  to  say 
The  fish  had  vanish'd,  and  which  way 

He  hadVt  an  idea. 

Years  are  gone  by,  bot  never 

Could  Wexford  seaman  say 
That  he  had  seen  the  monster  whale 

Since  that  eventfol  day ; 
Yet  some  there  are  who  live  in  hope, 
Trusting  by  aid  of  telescope— 

That  mystery-detector — 
When  summer  winds  are  blowing  free, 
Near  tbe  dark  rock  once  more  to  see, 

The  Farmer'g  fishy  spectre ! 
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TUE    ELLISTON    PAPERS. 

EDITED   BY   GEORGE    RATMOND. 

"  — ^— —  And  theo,  the  lover."— Shakspeabe. 

V. 
Professor  Martyn,  by  the  assistance  of  his  old  fellow-collegian, 
Dr.  Farmer,*  now  introduced  our  young  aspirant  to  Mr.  George 
Steevens,f  who  took  an  early  opportunity  for  making  him  personally 
known  to  Mr.  John  Kemble.  By  that  gentleman  he  was  received 
with  mach  oourtesy ;  he  heard  him  recite,  and  before  him  the 
country  candidate  for  metropolitan  advancement  went  tJirough  the 
usnal  ordeal.  The  effect  of  thcse  Interviews  was  extremely  flattering. 
Mr.  Kemble  snggested  the  part  of  Romeo  for  EUiston's  particular 
study,  proposing  that  character  for  his  first  London  appearance,  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  was  July,  1 793,  in  which  these  meetings 
took  place,  and  as  the  new  splendid  edifice  was  not  then  complcted, 
and  unlikely  to  be  by  the  ensuing  winter,  it  was  arranged  that 
Eüiston  should  appear  about  the  commencement  of  the  season 
1794.  For  the  intcrim,  Mr.  Kemble  strongly  recommended  tliat 
he  should  return  either  to  Bath  or  York.  "  The  former/'  said  he, 
"  is,  I  think,  prcferable.  You  require  but  study,  the  want  of  which 
no  genius  in  the  world  can  supply.  It  is  the  excrcisc  of  an  art 
which  forms  the  artist;  and  some  day,"  addcd  he,  with  a  smile, 
"  you  may  repay  this  advice  with  the  ingratitude  of  disputing  with  me 
public  favour."  Mr.  Dimond  was  at  this  precise  time  acting  at  Rich- 
mond.  Thither  Elliston  went  on  the  following  day — an  engagemcnt 
was  speedily  concluded  between  them— for  the  Bath  manager  had  had 
too  favourablc  a  foretaste  of  the  young  actor's  quality,  not  to  desire  a 
freah  importation  öf  it. 

Bidding  adieu,  in  a  less  abrupt  manncr  than  on  the  first  occasion,  to 
his  parents  in  Charles-street,  with  whom  he  had  lodged  during  his  stay 
in  London,  Eüiston  proceeded  to  Bath,  in  October,  and  made  his 
re-appearance  there,  in  the  same  month,  in  the  character  recommended 
to  his  attention  by  Mr.  Kemble.  His  suceess  in  Romeo  was  a  yet 
brighter  colonring  of  that  hue  which  had  decked  his  earlier  days.  The 
wild,  romantic  passion  of  the  Vcronese  boy — the  pouring  out  of  poul 
on  the  altar  of  a  youth's  first  dream — the  glowing  diction  of  the  poet, 
and  the  "  mould  of  form'*  in  which  nature  would  have  best  rejoiced 
for  the  lodgment  of  such  a  spirit — stood  forth,  a  beautiful  identity  of 
that  vision  which  imagination  wakens,  as  it  dwclls  on  the  progress  of 
this  Italian  tale. 

Complcte  and  brilliant  as  was  the  suceess  of  his  second  visit  to  Bath, 

*  Author  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,"  and  Master  of  Em« 
manoel  College,  Cambridge. 

f  George  Stoevens— the  able  coadjator  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  an  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Sbakspeare,  whose  testimonr  to  the  worth  of  the  great  lexieographer  should  be 
et  er  borne  in  mind,  as  his  character  has  been  too  frequently  misunderstood,— **  It 
is  nofortanate,"  says  Steerens,  M  that  his  particularities  and  frailtics  can  be  niore 
distinetry  traced  than  his  good  and  amiable  exertions.  Could  the  many  bounties 
hc  stndionsly  ooncealed,  the  many  acts  of  hnmanity  he  performed  in  private,  be 
displayed  with  eqoal  cirenmstantiality,  his  defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blase 
of  bis  virtues,  that  the  latter  would  alone  be  Tisible." 
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Elliston  was,  for  a  time,  shut  out  from  the  "  first  line  of  business,"  to 
which  he  had  now  become  reasonahly  entitied.  For  although  diese 
days  belonged  certainly  to  the  palmy  era  of  the  drama,  yet  they  were 
not  altogether  free  from  faulty  usages  and  detrimental  example.  The 
youthful  parte  of  either  tragedy  or  comedy  were  yet  in  the  hands  of 
certain  actors,  who  once,  indecd,  might  have  graced  them  well,  but 
who  still  retained  them,  on  the  claim  of  thirty  years'  enjoyment — a  plea, 
which  though  good  and  sufficient  to  the  fee-simple  of  dirty  acres, 
became  a  questionable  tenure  to  the  brighter  territory  of  art  The 
creature  of  the  poet,  gifted,  indeed,  to  flourish  in  "  immortal  yonth," 
but  ill  became  the  unconscious  actor  "  grown  dim  with  age,"  unless, 
indeed,  as  fast  approaching  that  second  childhood,  he  might  hope  in  a 
few  years  more  to  advancc  his  first  pretensions.  We  remember  to 
have  met  with  a  somewhat  ludicrous  incident  in  point,  which  transpired, 
years  ago,  on  the  "  Western  Circuit."  An  aged  actor,  having  per- 
tinaciously  düng  to  light  comedy  long  after  he  had  been  blessed  with 
a  numerous  famüy,  had  amongst  them  a  son  of  considerable  theatrical 
ability,  but  it  was  in  the  line  of  old  mcn.  This  youth  made  the  first 
trial  of  his  skill  at  Exeter,  in  the  part  of  Sir  Anthony,  in  the  comedy 
of  "  The  Rivals,"  whcrein  the  venerable  favourite,  his  father,  was 
equipped,  as  usual,  for  Jack  Absolute.  The  play,  it  will  be  at  once 
reraerabered,  must  have  afforded  many  points  which  consequently 
became  mightily  absurd;  but  when  the  enraged  baronet  had  to  exclaim 
— "  m  disown  you— m  unget  you— IT1  never  call  you  Jack  again  !w 
it  produced  a  roar  in  the  theatre  which  far  surpassed  any  indication  of 
merriment  the  talcnt  of  the  young  man  was  able  afterwards  to  excite. 

The  famc  EUiston  had  acquired  in  Bomeo,  at  Bath,  quickly  rever- 
berated  through  the  theatrical  circles  of  London,  and  Mr.  Kemble 
appeared  anxious  to  bring  the  contemplated  engagement  to  a  final 
settlement.  A  meeting  thereon  took  place  between  the  great  tragedian 
and  the  learned  professor,  but  the  salary  offered,  and  other  consider- 
ations,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  projeet  by  no  means 
advisable—  the  negotiation  therefore  was  dropt. 

In  August,  1794,  EUiston  came  to  London,  in  consequence  of  serious 
and  repeated  disagreements  which  had  taken  place  between  his  parents. 
These  now  terminated  in  their  entire  Separation. 


•  Clocks  wiU  go  ai  they  are  tet ;  bat  man, 


Irregulär  man's  ne'er  con*tant— -never  certaio," 

says  the  poet;  and,  true  enough,  the  watchmaker  had  of  late  contri- 
buted  rather  to  the  tableau  vivant  of  Hogarth's  "  Midnight  Con- 
versation,"  than  to  the  picture  of  domeßtic  enjoyment.  His  afiairs,  in 
sliort,  were  now  wound  up,  and  the  stock  sold  off.  Young  EUiston 
undertook  the  support  of  her  who  had  never  failed  in  parental  kind- 
ness  to  him,  and  the  "  Distressed  Mother"  once  more  oecupied  his 
thoughts  in  London,  attended  with  applause  more  hearty  than  any  he 
had  hitherto  experienced  —  that  of  his  own  conscience.  The  old 
genüeman,  his  father,  became  the  Joint  eare  of  his  two  uncles. 

At  the  usual  period  for  opening  the  theatrical  campaign,  EUiston 
again  returned  to  Bath,  or,  rather,  Bristol — for  it  was  at  that  city 
Operations  commenced;  the  Company  playing  certain  nights,  but  not 
alternately,  at  one  place  or  the  other.  For  .the  conveyance  of  the 
actors  from  city  to  city,  the  proprietors  had  built  two  carriages,  of 
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the  "  caterpillar"  tribe,  each  faaying  eight  small  wheels,  the  first  of  their 
kind  known  in  England.  The  regulations  ander  which  this  vehicular 
system  prospered  were  precise  and  rigid.  Within  the  body  of  one  of 
theae  caterpillars,  the  actors  and  actresses,  after  the  night's  per- 
formanoes  at  the  theatre  of  one  town,  were  carried  to  the  very  stage- 
door  of  another,  and— not  one  atep  beyond.  There  was  no  calling  at 
this  lodging,  and  setting  down  at  that— nothing  of  the  mourning- 
coach  aocommodation,  which,  after  the  solemn  obsequies  to  the  dead, 
will  take  you  an  airing  to  Islington,  and  drop  you  afterwards  at  the 
London  TaTern— tat,  atrictly  and  literally,  so  xnany  furlongs  were 
measured,  and  not  a  pole  to  spare«  Arrived  at  the  said  stage-door,  at 
abont  two  o'clook  in  the  morning,  the  Caterpillar  was  delivered  of  its 
bürden«— out  they  came,  "  all  ladiea  and  gentlemen  concerned" — the 
half-clotbed  aurelia  or  the  full-dressed  butterfly,  jnst  as  it  might 
happen,  to  seek  their  own  particular  shelter. 

"  Dicitur  et  planstris  weisse  poemata  Ttatpis." 

Sauntering  one  morning,  with  a  friend,  on  that  Conventions!  spot 
where  some  assemble  to  dissipate  their  lives,  and  others  to  patch  them 
up— namely,  the  Pump  Boom — Elliaton  noticed,  at  a  trifling  distance, 
a  figure  enveloped  in  sundry  flannels,  whom  he  at  once  rtecognised  as 
his  feüow  traveller  in  the  "  Invalid."  Scarcely  could  he  forbear  a 
smile,  on  the  first  recollection  of  that  pugnacious  morning,  but 

u  Young  men  soon  give  and  toon  forget  offene*— 
Old  age  is  slow  to  both"— 

and  so  it  anpeared.  Breaking  from  his  companion,  he  approached  the 
footetool  of  this  polluted  "  MufU?  and  in  mock  solemnity  of  tone,  said 
— "  If  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  your  recollection,  sir,  allow  me 
to  lament  that  you  are  still  under  yonr  severe  sentence — but  wc  have 
all  our  trials."  On  which,  to  Elliston's  further  astonishment,  notwith- 
standing  his  lesson  and  experience,  with  a  look  which  would  have 
become  Jeflferiea  himself  at  the  plea  of  Richard  Baxter,  the  other,  in 
half-smothered  acoents,  replied — "  Scaramouch!" 

A  ludicrouB  air  of  perplexity  which  EUiston  now  observed  in  the 
bystanders,  convinced  him  there  was  something  yet  to  be  explained. 

"  Don't  you  know  him?"  asked  his  eompanion.     "  That  is  Mr.  D , 

of  the  Corn-market— a  rogue  in  grain,  as  they  call  him  at  Bath.  No 
one  speaks  to  him  here,  unless  to  affront  him,  as  you  have  done. 
Sentence!— trial!—why,  the  equivoque  was  quite  dramatic  l"  He 
then  went  on  to  explain  the  history  of  the  indictment,  whereof  the 
reader  "  hath  by  parcels  heard,  but  not  distinctively.* 

An  adventure  took  place  abont  this  time,  which,  by  one  particular, 
was  rendered  somewhat  remarkable.  A  musical  star  bcing  in  the 
ascendant,  and  opera,  consequently,  the  zenith  of  the  "  bills,"  Ellis- 
ton's duties  did  not  call  him  to  the  theatre  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when  he  had  to  play  the  part  of  Don  Juan,  for  about  the  fiftieth 
time.  Passing  down  an  obscnre  street,  on  his  way  thither,  his  cars 
were  snddenly  startled  by  indications  of  terror  and  distress,  and  he  dis- 
covered,  on  turning  abruptly  into  a  narrow  court,  the  lower  part  of  a 
house  enveloped  in  flames.  The  occupiers  had  escaped  unhurt,  and  most 
of  them,  miseraWy  poor,  were  watching,  eithcr  in  stupid  agony  or 
with  unavaüing  cries,  the  sure  destruction  of  their  crazy  chatteis;  while 
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öfters,  attracted  to  thc  spot  by  mcre  curiosity,  looked  on  the  scene 
only  as  an  exhibition  prepared  for  their  special  gratification,  and  erery 
fresh  evidence  of  ruiu,  but  as  a  caup  de  tkcatre,  which  they  weloomed 
with  applause.  Amidst  the  bewildering  appeals  of  the  surrounding  suf- 
fcrer*,  tbe  moet  hcart-rending  werc  those  of  a  middle-aged  female,  who, 
running  from  spot  to  spot,  and  threading  the  crowd  without  any  identical 
purpose  of  action,  exclainicd—  "  Poor  Jamie!  he's  gone— he's  gone! — 
no  one  can  help  poor,  daft  Jamie  !"  By  the  language  and  manner  of 
the  woman,  it  was  clear  some  one  yet  remained  unrescued,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  element.  Elliston  instantly  pushed  forward  to  the  frantic 
suppliant,  and  soon  nnderstood  that,  in  an  npper  apartment,  some 
hclpless  being  was  still  imprisoned,  who*e  awful  fate  was  momentarily 
cxpected.  A  side-door  of  the  house  afforded  still  the  poasibility  of 
ingress.  Of  the  chance  Elliston  availed  himself—  he  rushed  up  the 
staircase,  followed  fortunately  by  a  bystander,  emboldened  by  this 
cxaiuple,  and  found  himself  instantaneously  in  a  wretched  attic,  where, 
on  a  still  more  wretched  pallet,  lay  extended  a  poor  bedridden  being, 
whose  State  of  idiotcy  secraed  roused  to  a  glimmering  scnse  of  some 
proximatc  danger,  but  who  had  neither  power  of  utterance  nor  ability  of 
motion. 

Amidst  the  varied  evidenecs  of  deeay  around  him,  this  wreck  of 
humanity — age,  idioey,  and  inürmity,  with  their  attendant  poverty, 
each  in  its  extreme — powcrfully  affected  him.  Lost  for  a  meinen t 
to  the  frightfnl  progress  of  the  element,  he  stood  motionless  and 
appalled.  "  'Tis  useless !"  exclaimed  the  man  who  had  followed  him 
— "  he  cannot  be  saved!  the  stairs  are  already  in  Harnes!"  "  He  can — 
he  shall !"  ejaculated  Elliston — "  be  steady,  and  we  can  aecomplish 
it."  Approaching  the  bed,  Elliston  raised  the  poor  Creatore  in  bis  arms, 
and  binding  about  him  the  tattered  remnant  of  sheet  and  clothing— as 
much  to  disarm  his  feeblc  attempts  to  be  free,  as  for  the  covering  it 
might  afford— carried  him  to  the  head-of  the  staircase.  The  mingling 
clamour  of  apprehension  and  encouragement  from  the  mob  below, 
kept  his  energy  at  its  pitch,  but  to  descend  the  flight  thus  eneumbered 
was  impossiblc.  The  fire  was  mounting,  and  suffocation  incvitable. 
With  difiiculty  he  had  passed  to  the  first  landing,  where,  forcing  a  side- 
window,  he  presented  his  nearly-reseued  cliarge  to  the  multitude.  Bot 
Üie  sbrieks  and  struggles  of  the  sufferer — the  difiiculty  of  making  the 
crowd  Widerstand  that  they  were  to  assist  him  from  below,  all,  impera- 
tively,  thc  work  of  a  few  seconds— -had  nearly  left  them  in  one  common 
ruin.  At  length,  however,  by  the  aid  of  his  companion,  all  was  aecom- 
plishcd.  Thc  living  bürden  was  lifted  on  the  sill,  lowered  by  the  fragile 
tackle,  and  feil,  unhurt,  into  the  contrived  treillageof  the  people.  The 
two  liberators  now  effected  their  own  escape — not  terrific,  indeed,  in 
descent,  but  withiu  three  minutes  the  whole  interior  was  in  üames. 

Disentangling  liimself  firom  the  embraces  of  the  women  (as  little 
beiitting  Don  Juan  as  his  escape  from  fire),  Elliston  now,  like  good 
Launcelot,  "  took  to  his  heels  and  ran,"  reaching  the  theatre  just  in 
time  to  see  a  Substitute  Libertitie,  like  other  ragouts,  "  dressed  on  the 
shortest  notice,*  and  ready  to  be  served  up  in  his  place.  An  apology  had 
been  made  to  thc  audience  for  his  absence,  but  the  cause  of  it  was  still 
an  interesting  mystery.  In  a  few  words,  he  explained  to  his  apologist 
the  cTcnt  of  thc  evening,  who,  taking  the  opportunity  of  Elliston's 
dressing,  again  presented  himself  before  the  curtain,  and  repeated  the 
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slight  account  he  had  reeeived,  with  considerablc  point.  "  Don  Juan," 
he  added,  "  as  announced  in  the  bills,  had  already  i  descended  in  a 
shower  of  real  fire/  bat  having  set  bis  very  fate  at  defiance,  be  bad 
effected  bis  return,  to  receive,  as  he  ricbly  deserved,  a  still  warmer 
sentenee  at  the  hands  of  his  judges  now  present."  His  welcome,  as 
may  be  well  supposed,  was  most  enthusiastic.  Called  upon  to  teil  his 
own  story,  Elliston  was  as  much  in  his  element  as  Don  •/«an— for  he 
bad  to  make  a  speech  ;  a  faculty  which,  though  in  aller  life  he  greatly 
improved,  he  by  no  means  mconsiderably  possessed  at  this  present. 
The  above  incident  gave  such  additional  attraction  to  this  drama,  that 
it  was  scarcely  ont  of  the  bills  at  any  part  of  the  season. 

So  much  for  the  ad  venture  itself ;  bnt  Elliston,  who,  it  will  be  readily 
beh'eved,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  searching  ont  tbe  nnhappy 
patient  he  had  rescued,  discovered  that  he  had  originally  been  an  actor, 
and  frequently  a  fellow  laboarer  with  the  great  Mackhn.  Indiscretion, 
and  consequent  want  of  eroploy,  had  brougbt  on  tlüs  State  of  mental 
aberration  and  wretcbedness.  Elliston  continued  bis  kindness  to  bim 
tili  he  died. 

VI. 

The  prosperity  of  Elliston  at  this  time,  "  like  a  füll  ear  of  corn,M 
demanded  only  tbe  gathering — and  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  neither 
careless  of  the  present  nor  unmindful  of  the  future.  His  address, 
and  the  respectability  of  his  connexions,  made  him  familiär  with  several 
resident  families,  while,  on  the  other  band,  his  acquaintance  was  courted 
by  many  visitors  from  the  capital  who,  by  a  certain  air  of  patronage 
they  assumed,  were  evidently  looking  forward  to  the  idle  gratification 
of  claiming  the  first  indagation  of  his  merit,  when  be  might  have 
become  the  centre  of  metropolitan  attraction. 

The  residence  of  Elliston  was  at  the  house  of  a  highly  rcspectable 
widower,  who  professed  to  give  Instruction  in  the  caligrapbic  art — a 
science  which,  with  thatenthusiasm  which  should  attend  everyman  in  his 
own  vocation,  he  placed  immeasurably  above  all  other  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  polite  world; — to  write  a  good  letter  was,  clearly,  to 
write  a  good  hand.  Not  that  he  considered  the  matter  altogether  un- 
worthy  attention,  bnt  held  it,  as  some  of  our  musical  composers  esteem 
poetry,  as  merely  the  vehicle  for  a  more  rectified  essence.  He  was  the 
fürst  who  convinced  the  public  by  a  framed  and  glazed  evidence  of  facts, 
which,  occupying  the  centre  pane  of  the  parlour  window,  announccd  tbe 
following : — "  This  is  a  specimen  of  my  hand-writing,  before  taking 

lessons  of  Mr.  C ;"  and  a  rüde  specimen  it  was,  to  all  intents  and 

purposes.  Immediately  below— u(This  is  a  specimen  of  my  hand-writing, 
after  taking  six  lessons  of  Mr.  C  ■  ■  ■■  ;*  and  a  more  rapid  progress  could 
not  reasonably  have  been  ezpected,  for  no  copper-plate  could  match  it. 
It  was  in  this  worthy  gentleman's  society  Elliston  .occasionally  passed  a 
leisure  evening,  and  as  the  writing-master  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
little  card  entertainments,  the  fortunate  actor  found  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation  in  the  acquaintance. 

A  certain  lady,  who,  in  after  years,  was  an  amie  du  cceur  of  the 
Elligton  family,  was  generally  a  visitor  on  such  occasions — a  sprighüy, 
agreeable  woman,  who,  by  frequent  liints  and  other  indirect  ex- 
pressions,  led  the  young  actor  to  understand  that  he  was  held  in  very 
enviable  favour  in  a  quarter  by  no  means  to  be  stighted,  and  that  it 
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wouUbehisownfcidtifliisforttinewereiiotgTeadyiinproTecL  Infact, 
she  offered  to  become  the  means  of  making  him  acquainted  with  a  lady 
in  Bath,  well  known  as  a  personage  of  great  taste  and  acquirements,  to 
which  consideration  she  had  certainly  forfeited  no  particle  of  claim,  in 
her  admiration  of  so  accomplished  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Elliston.  For 
this  pretty  speech  he  could  express  no  less  than  gratitude,  and  the 
introduction  soon  took  place. 

The  tasteful  personage  in  question  was  a  Miss  Flemming,  whose 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  dancing  and  corrector  of  manners  had 
long  been  pre-eminent  at  Bath.  She  was  not,  at  this  period,  extremely 
young,  nor  had  been,  perhaps,  at  any,  particularly  handsome;  but  what 
time  might  have  ran  away  with,  or  nature  but  niggardly  bestowed,  her 
own  diligence  had  more  liberally  supplied— liberally,  but  discreetly; 
for  she  was  a  woman,  unquestionably,  of  judgment,  where  her  passions 
did  not  interfere;  and  one,  to  use  Knowles's  happfer  words— 


M Whote  fortiethyetr 

No  atitumn,  bat  s  second  gummer  brings." 

The  tenour  of  her  course  had  never  been  disturbed  by  any  desires 
foreign  to  its  nature  or  dangerous  to  its  interests  ;  an  early  round  at 
quadrille,  or  an  occaaional  visit  at  the  "  Booms,"  was  all  that  prying 
curiosity  could  lay  to  her  charge  on  the  score  of  frivolity. 

Miss  Flemming  now  suddenly  discovered  an  irrepressible  desire  for 
the  drama.  True,  she  cschewed  Congreve  and  Farquhar j  but  the 
"  flne  and  serious  parts  of  the  *  Provoked  Husband'  n  were  quite  of 
another  texture.  IVequently,  she  occupied  a  side-box  at  the  theatre, 
and  under  no  circumstanccs  would  be  absent  whenever  EUiston  was 
advertised  for  both  play  and  farce.  These  facts,  with  sundry  invitations 
to  select  parties  at  the  lady's  residence,  very  naturally  excited  a  whisper 
in  the  Bath  coteries — an  event  which,  considering  Miss  Flem- 
ming's  appropriation  of  prudence,  might  appear  a  little  extraordinary. 
But  she  was  not  without  her  motives;  for  instead  of  placing  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  a  direct  offer  of  marriage,  as  some  silly,  short- 
sighted  women  would  have  done,  she  played,  what  she  considered,  the 
surer  game,  of  building  up  an  implied  engagement,  of  which,  the  wider 
the  whisper  circulated,  the  more  would  the  foundations  be  strengthened. 
As  to  Elliston  himself,  he  heard  all  these  surmises  with  that  careless 
indifference  which  belongs  to  youth;  for  although  sensible  of  his  obli- 
gations  to  the  lady's  patronage,  he  was  as  cold  under  the  irradiation  of 
her  smiles,  as  the  snow-capped  Andes  beneath  the  torrid  zone. 

Such  was  the  State  of  things,  when,  at  one  of  these  select  meetings, 
he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  a  Miss  Rundall,  the  principal  assistant  in 
Miss  Flemming*«  academy.  This  young  lady,  of  considerable  personal 
attractions  and  sweetness  of  manner,  Miss  flemming  had  dexterously, 
until  now,  kept  out  of  ßight,  and  would  fain  still  have  excluded,  but 
the  introduction  could  no  longer  be  aroided.  Suppressing'  suspicion, 
therefore,  of  what  she  most  dreaded,  she  too  soon  perceived  the 
tender  contest  would  be  hopeless  on  her  part.  Yet,  if  retreat  were  in* 
evitable,  she  still  hoped  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  took  up  her  cautious 
Position  accordingly.  Elliston,  at  once  strack  by  the  lustre  of  Miss 
Rundall,  was  soon  entirely  captivated  by  her  address;  but  his  gene* 
rosity,  and,  perhaps,  his  interest,  not  a  little,  induced  him  to  conduct 
himself  in  such  a  manner  towards  Miss  Flemming,  that  under  no  fair 
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pretence  could  he  be  curtailed  the  privilege  which  had  once  been  so 
cordially  conceded  to  him,  of  visiting  at  the  houae.  With  the  ahort 
oourae  of  wooing,  it  will  be  unneceaaary  to  detain  the  reader,— particu« 
larly  as  we  bear  in  mind  the  caution  of  Banger,  that  "  nothing  looks 
so  silly  as  a  pair  of  your  true  lovers."  Suffice  it  to  say,  a  mutual  aen- 
timent  occupied  the  hearta  of  the  youthful  twain;  and  Elliston,  within 
"a  fortnight  and  odd  days,"  eperdument  amoureux,  avowed  hü  paaaion 
to  one  of  the  sweeteat  women  in  England,  which  Miss  Flemming  heard 
with  feelinga  not  dissimilar  to  thoae  of  Queen  Elisabeth  on  learning 
that  Leiceater  waa  married  to  Amy  Robaart.  The  poasibility  of  the 
above  event,  foreseen  by  Miaa  Flemming,  she  had  yet  hoped  to  cir- 
cumvent,  by  rendering  the  gentleman  previoualy  so  involved  with 
herseif»  as  to  be  no  longer  at  hia  own  dispoaal;  but  the  rapid  progreas 
of  their  paaaion,  and  her  own  immature  prodition,  reduced  her  caae  to 
a  hopelesa  extremity.  Frustrated  in  the  flrat  object  of  her  heart,  ahe 
now  looked  to  the  fall  gratification  of  the  aecond,  which  was,  of  courae, 
to  prevent  the  match.  Immediately,  ahe  addreaaed  a  letter  to  the 
parenta  of  Miaa  Rundall,  saying,  their  daughter  had  formed  a  dangeroua 
acquaintance  with  a  player,  and,  unlesa  they  at  once  interposed  their 
authority  by  giving  her— Miss  Flemming— the  right  of  forbidding  any 
rurther  intercourse,  the  worat  conaequences  might  enaue.  On  which 
inteüigence,  the  brother  of  the  young  lady  arriving,  booted  and  spurred, 
at  Bath,  Miss  Flemming  looked  on  her  triumph  as  complete;  but,  to 
her  utter  diamay,  ahe  found  it  was  the  intention  of  Äfov  Rundall  to  re- 
move  hia  aiater  altogether  from  Miss  Flemming,  and  carry  her  off  to 
London.  Miaa  Flemming  well  knew  that  the  Don,  Elliston  himaelf, 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the  metropolia,  to  negotiate  an  engage- 
ment  of  another  deacription,  and  had  great  reaaon  to  fear  that  the  Joint 
supplications  of  the  devoted  pair  would  carry  their  pointwith  the 
Randall  family-*-an  event  which  ahe  had  determined  more  narrowly 
to  have  watched,  had  the  lady  been  permitted  to  remain  under  her 
roof.  Bot  darker  still  was  the  proapect  to  poor  Miaa  Flemming.  Miaa 
Rundall  had  been  her  aasiatant  for  thirteen  years;  her  manners  and 
amiable  disposition  had  materially  tended  to  the  succeaa  of  the  academy, 
and  aecured  to  it  the  higheat  patronage ;  the  removal,  therefore,  was  as 
dangerous  to  Miss  F.'s  worldly  interests  as  fatal  to  her  heart's  desire— 
like  sailors,  who,  to  lighten  the  ship,  throw  over  their  bags  of  biacuita, 
she  had  parted  with  the  very  meana  by  which  ahe  prospered. 

This  occurrence  very  soon  became  a  topic  of  public  curioaity  ; 
and  aa  both  Elliston  and  Miss  Rundall  were  special  favourites  with 
many  of  the  best  families,  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  distresses  soon 
excited  the  sympathy  of  the  generous  of  both  sexes.  A  kind  of  Am- 
phictyonic  Council  was  held  on  the  matter;  and  the  result  was  a  request 
forwarded  by  several  of  the  beau  monde  of  Bath  to  the  friends  of  Miss 
Rundall,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  return,  and  that  she  should 
receive  the  best  patronage,  on  opening  an  academy  either  as  Miss 
RundaU  or  "  Mrs.  EUiston." 

Thus  waa  another  battle  lost  to  the  Flemming.  Baffled  on  every 
point,  the  most  miserable  of  dupes,  betrayed  by  her  own  machina- 
tions,  she  would  fain  have  quitted  the  field  altogether.  Calling  once 
■  more  a  Council  of  war,  the  question  was  ultimately  settled  by  treaty. 
To  the  request  forwarded  as  above,  to  the  friends  of  Miss  RundaU, 
Miss  Flemming  subjoined  her  own ;  but  repreaenting  the  unadvisable- 
ness  öf  two  dancing  interests,  which  would  be  ultimately  fatal  to  both, 
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«he  oftered  to  reccive  Miss  Rundall  ioto  partnership.  After  a  Utile 
further  corrcspondence,  the  matter  was  arranged.  Miss  Rundall  re- 
turned  to  Bath — the  articles  were  signed — "  join  hands — sei  partners" 
*-and  the  matrimonial  question  left  altogcther  to  the  discretion  of  the 
parties. 

As  Eüiston  had  lately  received  some  undeniable  evidences  of  his 
uncle's  presiding  favour,  he  now  diligently  sought  to  chcrish  and 
deserve  so  generous  a  scntiment.  Late  events  had  rendered  a  com- 
munication  with  tlie  Master  almost  imperative,  and  too  happy  was  onr 
young  lover  in  the  opportunity  of  again  addressing  him  by  letter. 
This  he  did,  announcing  that  it  was  more  than  probable  he  should 
soon  enter  on  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  London, 
and  transmitted  50/.,  being  part  of  his  first  professional  savings, 
which  the  doctor  subsequently  placed  in  the  three  per  cents.,  in  their 
Joint  names.  "  There  is  now,  sir,  a  subject,"  said  he,  in  continuation, 
44  on  which  it  still  more  bccomes  me  to  speak,  and  which  althongh, 
through  circumstances,  greatly  advanced,  must  still  await  your  appro- 
bation:— what  I  allude  to,  is  an  attachment  I  have  formed  to  a  young 
lady  of  this  place,  and  whom  I  ardently  desire  to  make  my  wife. 
Severed  as  I  have  been  from  my  earlier  friends,  it  has  been  my  en- 
deavour,  in  forming  new  ones,  to  connect  myself  with  those  who  may 
do  the  first  no  dishonour,  should  they  again  restore  me  to  their  favour. 
I  shall  not  detain  you  by  hackneyed  professions  of  devotion  to  the 
liappincss  of  the  lady  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  or  speak  at  length  of 
the  rare  qualities  of  her  mind  and  person.  This,  I  am  aware,  would 
be  language  received  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  that  she  is  a  lady  of  great 
respectability,  and  one  who  is  looked  on  in  the  highest  respect  by 
those  who  are  themselves  most  respected." 

It  was  early  in  this  year  (1796),  that  Professor  Martyn  having  had 
some  communication  with  Mr.  Colman,  respecting  EUiston's  appear- 
ance  at  the  Haymarket,  did  not  seem  to  favour  any  extraordinary 
haste  in  the  matter.  "  Colman's  circumstances/'  says  he,  "  are  not  at 
present  prosperous,  and  the  pieces  acted  are,  as  I  understand,  but  one 
remove  from  farce;w  but  London  had  now  taken  füll  possession  of 
the  actor's  mind,  and  all  objections  were  but  as  new  incentivcs  to  his 
purpose. 

Mr.  Colman  writes  as  follows :— ^ 

"  Piocadilly,  16th  April,  1796. 

"Sir, — I  have  by  this  post  written  to  Mr.  Dimond,  requesting 
leavc  of  absence  for  you,  for  a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  June.  WiU 
you  be  kind  cnough  to  see  him  on  the  subjeet  ? 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 


^.*25^w*«w    , 


Mr.  Dimond,  very  handsomely,  at  once  acquicsced,  and  a  second 
letter  arrived  on  the  26th,  in  which  Colman  says, — "  I  have  many 
doubts  about  Octavian,  and  as  many  about  your  appearing  in  a  new 
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piece.  A  new  drama  is  a  risk  of  itself,  and  should  it  fall,  the  new 
actor  must,  in  some  measure,  fail  with  it  If,  however,  you  will  send 
a  line  to  Mr.  Gross,  I  will  peruse  his  piece.*  Let  me  have  imme- 
diately  a  list  of  the  charactera  you  have  performed,  and  mark  those  in 
which  you  think  you  have  been  successful."  In  a  subsequent  letter 
Colman  oheerves, — "  If  so  valiant,  e'en  venture  on  the  characters  you 
propose,  Octavian,  Sheva,  Hamlet.  Hamlet,  perhaps,  requires  further 
deliberation.  But  you  will  feel  the  pulse  of  the  town  by  first  playing 
the  other  two.  As  to  Young  Wtidxng,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Palmer  will  be  with  me,  who  is  established  in  the  part.  This 
fact  I  leave  to  your  discretion." 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Elliston  thus  announced  his  marriage  to  his 
uncle,  at  Cambridge  :— 

«  Mt  deab  Sie, — It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  an  oc- 
casion  more  happy  than  my  union  with  the  lady  who  has  become  my 
wife,  and  the  privilege  of  communicating  the  fact  to  you.  In  adding  a 
connexion  to  that  family,  of  which  you  are  justly  the  pride  and  Orna- 
ment, I  have  donc  it  no  discredit  in  the  choice  I  have  made  ;  for  I 
have  united  with  it  all  that  goodness  of  heart,  sweetness  of  temper,  or 
intellectual  capabilities  could  confer.  In  point  of  fortune  we  meet  on 
equal  terms,  and  it  will  be  our  mutual  endeavour  to  improve  her 
favours.  We  have  been  fiattered  by  the  congratulations  of  some  of 
the  leading  families  of  this  place,  and  encouraged  by  the  assurance  of 
their  patronage.  I  have  engaged  a  small  house  for  our  accommoda- 
tion — small,  but  neat,  and  suited  to  our  present  circumstancea.  It 
was  not  my  intention  to  have  married  until  Midsummer,  but  Mrs.  Ellis- 
ton was  compelled  to  open  her  academy  by  August,  and  as  the  pre- 
parations  required  time,  we  have  stolen  this  matrimonial  march  upon 
the  expectation  of  our  friends.  This  will  also  leave  me  at  liberty  to 
bring  her  with  me  to  London,  where  I  have  engaged  to  perform  for 
two  or  three  nights,  about  the  24th  of  this  month.  It  is  unnecessary, 
I  am  sure,  for  me  to  add  that  I  anxiously  look  to  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  this  lady  to  you.  I  feel  that  I  wait  only  your  approval  of 
my  choice  for  the  completion  of  a  sense  of  happiness. 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  dutiful  and  affectionate  nephew, 

"  B.  W.  Elliston. 
«  Chapel  Röw,  9th  Jone,  —  96.w 

Nothing  worthy  particular  remark  signalused  the  wedding  day, 
beyond  the  great  event  itself,  except,  indeed,  Miss  Flemming  appear- 
ing  in  the  character  of  bride-maid— a  part  she  went  through  in  a  State 
of  mind  not  very  unlike  that  of  some  heir-presumptivc  to  a  rieh 
estate,  who,  having  for  twenty  years  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  on 
the  reversion  as  inevitably  his  own,  suddenly  hears  of  the  birth  of  a 
direct  heir,  leaving  him  in  the  interestmg  Situation  of  10,000/.,  bor- 
rowed  on  his  expeetancies.  We  may,  perhaps,  notice  also  the  Utile 
eoineidence  of  Foote's  "  Maid  of  BathM  being  advertized  in  the  bills 
of  tlie  night,  in  which  Elliston  himself  played  the  part  of  Major 
Hacket 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1796,  Elliston  made  his  first  appearance  in 

*  This  was  good  advice  in  Colman ;  the  piece,  irhen  predueed,  did  fail — it  was 
entiUed,  M  The  Charity  Bojr.n 
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London,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  the  part  of  Octavian,  in  the 
"  Mountaineers;"  and  played  on  the  same  evening,  Vapour,  in  the 
farce  of  "  My  Grandmother."  On  the  ensuing  marning,  the  faUowing 
notices  made  also  their  appearance  in  the  boards  of  the  Journals;— 
"  This  young  performer  had  acquired  oonaiderable  Imputation  from  the 
reporta  of  provincial  theatres  ;  and  hia  Claims  are  such,  that,  in  our 
opinion  entitle  him  to  the  faVourable  reoeption  he  has  met  with  from 
a  London  audience.  He  appears  to  possess  that  first  reqnisite  to  an 
actor— good  conception  of  his  chaneter.  Many  passages  in  his  Per- 
formance of  Octavian  were  marked  by  energy  and  feeling.  His  pathos 
made  a  successful  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  and  discovered 
powers  beyond  the  common  artifice  of  trick.  His  delivery  in  general 
was  good,  except  that,  when  he  was  desirous  of  being  impressive,  he 
was  occasionally  too  rapid.  In  Vapour,  he  disclosed  some  power  of 
whim  and  humour." 

Again— "  Doctors  differ,  says  the  proverb,  and  it  wonld  be  curious 
if  critics  were  to  agree.  Some  say  that  the  new  performer,  Mr.  Eüis- 
ton,  succeeded  very  well  in  Octavian,  but  was  indifferent  in  Vapour. 
Others  think  that  his  Vapour  was  good,  but  his  Octavian  by  no 
mcans  successful  A  critic,  says  Dean  Swift,  is  like  a  dog  at  a  feast — 
intent  only  on  what  the  guests  throw  away.  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  of  these  critics  some  were  pleased  with  the  tragedian,  others  with 
the  comedian,  there  is  not  much  wonder  that,  each  in  his  capacity 
of  critic,  scized  on  what  was  bad  in  either  of  the  Performances,  as 
their  inclination  directed." 

Taking  the  various  accounts  given  at  the  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Elliston  made  a  decided  "hit"  in  the  part  of  Octavian,  and 
in  all  probability  would  have  shot  equally  well  in  Vapaur,  but  for  this 
double  aim  of  being  successful  in  the  two  characters,  before  an  entirely 
new  audience.  However  confident  he  might  have  feit  in  his  power», 
the  very  temperament  of  the  critic  was  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  it  was  not 
likely,  whatever  his  claim  might  have  been,  that  equal  and  unqualified 
praise  would  have  been  his  portion  in  this  ambidextral  attempt.  Nay, 
the  very  delight  which  the  spectator  might  have  feit  in  witnessing  lus 
former  Performance,  was  hostile  to  his  chance  in  the  latter,  from  the 
very  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  first  impression,  of  which  the  wax 
was  scarcely  set — like  algebraic  quantities,  they  might  have  destroyed 
each  other.  We  remember  to  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  lady 
whose  coachman  suddenly  discovered  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  flori- 
culture  and  the  management  of  the  conservatory,  but  on  no  accovnt 
would  she  suffer  him  to  touch  a  flower ;  it  turned  out,  however,  that  he 
had  passed  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the  labour  of  nursery-grounds,  and 
had  scarcely  once  handled  the  reins  before  the  first  Sunday  he  drove 
her  ladyship  to  church. 

On  tiie  28th,  Elliston  repeated  Octavian  to  great  applause  and  an 
overflowing  audience,  and  on  the  80th  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Sheva.  His  success  in  this  part  was  undeniable.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Journals,  "  no  actor  of  better  promise  had  presented  hamself  in 
London  for  many  years/'  and  the  Bath  actor  was,  sur  Ic  champ,  a  con- 
firmed  favourite  with  the  London  public.  These  two  parts,  Octavian 
and  Sheva,  he  alternately  repeated  for  a  few  nights  aocording  to 
agreement. 

Early  in  July,  Elliston  resumed  his  professional  duties  at  Bath,  and 
within  a  week  of  his  return,  his  benefit  at  Bristol  took  place,  whereby 
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he  cleared  nearly  one  hundred  pounda— a  sum  hitherto  unprecedented 
in  that  city.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  he  received  the  follow- 
ing  flattering  communication  from  Mr.  Colman  :— 

"London,  July  14, 1796. 

"  Mt  dbab  Sib, — I  shaü  be  very  happy  to  see  you  again  the  moment 
your  engagement  will  pennit  you  to  return.  I  will  either  defer 
settling  terms  tili  we  meet,  or  fix  them  with  you  by  letter.  If  you 
prefer  the  latter,  pray  propose,  and  nothing  that  I  am  able  to  effect 
ahall  be  left  undone  to  meet  your  wisbes. 

"  Octavian  and  Sheva,  you  might,  I  am  confident,  repeat  with  in« 
crease  of  reputation  to  yourself,  and  advantage  to  the  theatre.  Hamlet, 
too,  (of  whom  you  seem  a  little  afraid,)  has  nothing  in  the  character 
which  is  not  within  your  Bcope.  If  you  fancy  my  hinta  can  be  of 
eervice  to  you  in  any  part,  I  think  they  may  be  so  in  this,  for  I  have 
been  reading  "  Hamlet"  with  no  small  attention,  on  your  account, 
sinoe  your  departure.  Believe  me,  wheneyer  I  may  haye  anything  to 
suggest,  I  shfdl  manifest  that  freedom  and  friendship  which  I  am  most 
truly  inclined  to  shew  you. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

«  G.  Colmak." 

To  this  letter,  so  füll  of  hope  and  encouragement,  Elliston  did  not 
reply  for  several  days;  for  notwithstanding  his  recent  anxiety  to  appear 
in  London,  and  his  great  reeeption  there,  he  still  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  to  remain  in  a  place  which  had  become  so  essen- 
tially  his  home.  "  Hors  de  Bath,  point  de  salut,"  thought  he.  In 
the  meantime  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gore,*  a  genüeman  who 
had  long  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  Elliston  blood,  which, 
in  respect  of  Robert  William  was  not  likely  to  be  now  inyaded  $  as, 
above  all  things  in  life,  the  Captain's  besetting  passion  was  a  play. 
"Why  have  you  not  replied  to  Colman's  letter?"  says  he;  uyou 
should  not  be  too  confident.  Sense  of  security  is  mortals'  frailty,  and 
a  man  who  has  behaved  so  kindly  to  you  as  Colman,  has  a  claim  on 
your  best  attention.  Believe  me,  you  are  much  to  blame.  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  stand  in  awe  of  Hamlet;  you  haye  every 
qualification  for  it,  except  feature,  and  art  may  do  much  for  you  even 
in  this.  Dismiss  all  apprehension ;  and  as  at  our  Swedish  game  of 
'  Fer  Herne,'  rush  boldly  forward,  and  win  by  daring.  I  would  say 
to  you  as  Caesar  did  to  the  pilot,  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with 
him  in  a  hurricane,— '  Quid  times  ?  Csesarem  vehis  V  Jack  Ban- 
nister  has  recoyered  his  politeness ;  after  all,  what  I  fancied  coolness, 
might  really  haye  been  fancy.  Cumberland  and  myself  haye  met — we 
chatted  together  last  Friday  behind  the  scenes  very  freely,  upwards  of 
an  hour.  He  talked  much  about  you ;  and  be  not  angry,  that  I  praised 
you  highly  as  a  good  son  and  honest  man.  Last  night  I  was  behind 
the  scenes,  at  Colman's.  Jack  Bannister  bowed  en  passant,  more 
cooüy  than  he  was  wont  to  do.  Ferhaps  he  had  heard  of  my  attend- 
ance  on  you,  and  rooks  will  smell  gunpowder.     Charles  Kemble  asked 

*  Mr.  and  Lady  Morris  Gore  reiided  chiefly  at  Bath,  and  were  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Elfistons.  Mr.  Gore  and  his  lady  were  Sponsors  for  two  children — 
Mr.  Gore,  for  William  Elliston,  born  18th  October,  1798  j  and  Lady  Morris  Gore, 
for  Frances  Maria,  born  18th  August,  1800. 
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very  kindly  after  you  ;  he  seemod  pleased  to  hear  of  your  probable 
retarn  this  season.  Waldron,  the  renowned  Sir  Walter  Ralrigh, 
rapped  out  some  dosen  oaths— «wore  'by  'gad/  he  could  not  have 
thought  tliere  was  so  mach  stuff  in  you — that  *  by  'gad,'  you  had  taken 
thera  all  in;  and  that  you  were  an  astonishuig  young  man.  He 
talked  of  Garrick,  of  whom,  to  his  teeth,  he  knows  no  more  than  I 
of  Sanchoniatho.  Hc  said,  too,  he  had  heard  you  were  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden,  at  20/.  a-week.  Then  came  the  hero  of  the  honse 
(Colman),  who  asked  me  if  I  had  received  a  letter  frorn  you?  *  Oh, 
the  rogue !'  he  replied ;  'how  can  he  negleet  me  so,  when  he  knows  I 
am  bo  impatient  to  hear  from  him  Y  In  the  front  of  the  theatre  I  met 
Reynolds  ;  he  told  me  hc  had  flnished  another  comedy  for  Harris,  in 
which  Lewis  is  to  play  Harlequin — *  It  is  füll  of  stale  jokes,'  said  he ; 
'  and  the  characters  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  former  ones — and 
as  for  plot,  even  the  lying  critics  can't  accuse  me  of  stealing  them, 
from  other  people,  for  my  plays  have  no  plots  at  all.9  This  i&n't  being 
too  partial  to  one's  own — is  it  ?  There  is  much  conversation  stining 
here  on  the  death  of  Robert  Burns  ;  but  honourable  fame  is  imperish- 
able.    I  cannot  do  better  than  dismiss  my  lotter  with  a  hint  so  usefuL" 

On  the  first  of  August,  Colman  again  wrote  to  Elliston,  saying  that 
he  had  actually  announced  him  to  appear  at  the  Haymarket,  in  a  few 
days.  "  Let  us  leave  all  terms  to  bc  arranged  at  our  meeting,"  he 
observed  ;  "  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  me." 

It  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  Colman  was  extremely  anxious  Elliston 
should  join  him  as  soon  os  possible.  In  fact,  he  had  a  great  and  par- 
ticular  object  at  this  moment  in  view— an  object,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary  for  him  at  once  to  carry;  and  one  in  which,  though  Elliston  was 
to  become  the  chief  instrument,  was  as  yet  a  secret  to4  the  actor,  and 
known  only  but  in  the  wary  Councils  of  the  manager. 

The  patronage  which  George  the  Third  graciously  ektended  to  the 
drama,  and  to  the  benefit  of  meritorious  actors,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten.  In  this  summer(1796)  Quick  played  nine  nights  at  Windsor, 
of  which  the  King  commanded  six ! 


NEW    YEAR'S    EVE. 


BT   M.T.W. 


At  midnigbt's  folemn  time 
What  break«  upon  the  etr? 

Hark !— 'tu  the  festal  chime 
That  welcome«  the  New  Year. 

Look  out! — the  city  round 

Is  quiet  as  the  tomb : 
The  peal  the  joy-bells  «oand 

Is  all  that  breaks  the  gloom ; 

The  sky  is  cold  and  bright, 
The  starlight  calm  and  sweet, 

The  lampe  with  poorer  light 
O'erspread  the  silent  street ; 

And  in  the  dead  of  night 
Another  year  is  born  ;— 


Not  when  the  world  is  bright 
Beneath  the  gladd'ning  morn. 

Yet,  round  the  social  hearth 
A  few  have  lingor'd  still, 

To  answer  the  poor  mirth 
Of  this  one  lonely  peal 

.  The  kind,  though  homely  word 

Is  pass*d  from  each  to  eacht 
And  mutual  hearts  are  stirr'd 
With  love  too  deep  for  speech ; 

For  in  their  quiet  room 
Those  merry  bells  they  hear, 

And  to  their  own  dear  home 
They  welcome  this  New  Year. 
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eye«  was  apparenüy — for  it  was  only  lighted  by  a  Single 
torch,— of  constderable  width  and  extent,  and  hewn  out  of 
bed  of  soft  sand-etone«  The  roof,  which  might  be  about 
ten  feet  high,  was  supported  by  the  tronks  of  three  large 
trees,  rudely  fashioncu  into  the  shape  of  pillare.  There 
were  severe!  narrow  lateral  openings,  which  seemed  to  com- 
municate  with  other  caverns;  and  at  the  Airther  end,  which 
was  almost  buried  in  obecurity,  there  was  a  gleam  that  ap- 
peared  to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  torchlight  upon 
water.  On  the  right  hand  was  a  pile  of  huge  stones,  disposed 
somewhat  in  the  tonn  of  a  Druioical  altar,  on  top  of  which, 
as  on  a  throne,  sat  the  demon  hunter,  surrounded  by  bis  Satelliten 
— one  of  whom,  horned  and  bearded  like  a  goat,  and  decorated 
with  a  long  tau,  had  clambered  the  roughenea  sides  of  the  central 
pillar  to  hold  a  torch  over  the  captive's  head. 

Half-stifled  by  the  noxious  vapour  he  had  inhaled,  and  blinded 
by  the  tightness  of  the  bandage,  it  was  some  time  before  Wyat 
fully  recovered  his  powers  cm  sight  and  utteiance.  At  length, 
he  spoke. 

"  Why  am  I  brought  hither,  false  fiend  P  he  demanded. 

"  To  join  my  band/9  replied  the  demon,  harshly  and  imperi- 
ously. 

"  What,  scour  the  woods  with  a  troop  of  infernal  spirits  P*  re- 
joined  Wyat  w  Never !  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  you, 
except  as  regaids  our  compact n 

«  What  I  require  firom  you  is  part  of  our  compact,"  rejoined 
Herne.  u  You  are  mine.w 

«  Not  yet,"  replied  Wyat     "  I  defy  you  l* 

So  scornful  and  terrible  a  laugh  hurst  from  the  demon  that 
Wyat  involuntarilv  shrank  backwards. 

"  It  is  too  late,*  cried  Herne.     "  You  are  in  my  power.* 

"  Not  tili  you  have  fulfilled  your  agreement,"  rejoined  Wyat 

"  He  whohas  once  closed  hands  with  Herne  the  hunter  cannot 
retreat,"  returned  the  demon,  sternly.  "  But  I  mean  you  fairly, 
and  will  not  delude  you  with  false  ezpectations.  What  you  seek 
cannot  be  accomplished  on  the  instant  Ere  three  days  Anne 
Boleyn  shall  be  yourB.w 

"  Give  me  some  proof  that  you  are  not  deceiving  me,  spirit,n 
said  Wyat 

"  Come  with  me,  then,"  replied  Herne.  And  springtng  fit>m 
the  stone,  he  took  Wyat's  hand,  and  led  him  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  cave,  which  gradually  declined  tili  it  treached  the 
edge  of  a  small,  but  apparently  deep  pool  of  water,  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  rock  that  formed  the  boundary  of  the  cavern. 

"  Remove  the  torch  T  thundered  the  demon  to  those  behind. 
«'  Now  summon  your  false  love,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  he  added, 
as  his  ordere  were  obeyed,  and  the  light  was  withdrawn  ihto  one- 
of  the  side  passages,  so  that  its  gleam  no  longer  feil  upon  the 
water. 
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"  Anpear,  Anne  Boleyn P  cried  Wyat 

Ana  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  shadowy  reaemblance  of 
her  he  had  invoked  flitted  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  with 
hands  outatretched  towards  him.  So  moved  was  Wyat  by  the 
vision,  that  he  would  have  flung  himself  into  the  pocu  to  grasp 
it,  if  he  had  not  been  forcibly  detained  by  the  demon.  At  the 
eame  moment,  the  figure  vanished,  and  all  was  buried  in  dark- 
nesa. 

"  I  have  said  she  shall  be  yours,"  cried  Herne ;  "  bat  töne  is 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose.  I  have  only 
power  over  her  when  evil  is  predominant  in  her  heart.  But 
such  moments  are  not  imfrequent,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
**  And  now  to  the  chase.  I  promise  you  it  will  be  a  wilder  and 
more  exciting  ride  than  you  ever  enjoyed  in  the  king's  Company. 
To  the  chase ! — to  the  chase,  I  say P 

And  blowing  a  call  upon  his  hörn,  the  light  instantly  re-ap- 
peared.  All  was  stir  and  connision  amid  tue  impish  troop— 
and  presently  afterwards,  a  number  of  coal-black  horses,  and 
hounds  of  the  same  hue,  leashed  in  couples,  were  brought  out  of 
one  of  the  side  passages.  Among  the  latter  were  two  laige  sable 
hounds  of  Saint  Hubertus  breed,  whom  Herne  summoned  to  his 
side  by  the  names  of  Saturn  and  Dragon. 

*  A  slight  sound,  Kke  a  blow  dealt  against  a  tree  was  now 
heard  overhead,  and  Herne,  impoeing  sllence  by  a  basty  gesture 
on  the  group,  assumed  an  attitude  of  fixed  attention.  The  stroke 
was  repeated  a  second  time. 

"  It  is  our  brother,  Morgan  Fenwolf,"  cried  the  demon. 

And  catchinff  hold  of  a  chain  hanging  from  the  roof,  which 
Wyat  had  not  nitherto  noticed,  he  swung  himself  into  a  crevice 
above,  and  diftappeared  from  view.  Dunng  the  absence  of  their 
leader,  the  troop  remained  motionless  and  silent 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Herne  re-appeared  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  cave.  He  was  accompanied  by  Fenwolf,  between 
whom  and  Wyat  a  slight  glance  of  recognition  passed. 

The  order  being  given  by  the  demon  to  mount,  Wyat,  after 
an  instant's  hesitation,  seizea  the  flowing  mane  of  the  honse 
nearest  him — for  it  was  furnished  neither  with  saddle  nor  bridle 
— and  vanlted  upon  its  back.  At  the  same  moment,  Herne 
uttered  a  wild  ciy,  and  plunging  into  the  pool  of  water,  sunk 
within  it  Wyat^s  steed  followed,  and  swam  swiftly  forward 
beneath  the  water. 

When  Wyat  rose  again  to  the  surface,  he  found  himself  in  the 
open  lake,  tue  waten  of  which  were  ^eaming  in  the  moonlight. 
Before  him  he  beheld  Herne  clambennc  the  Dank,  accompanied 
by  his  two  finrourite  hounds,  while  a  large  white  owl  wneeled 
round  bis  head,  hooting  loudly.  Behind  were  the  whole  caval- 
cade,  with  their  hounds,  swimming  forward  from  beneath  a  bank 
covered  by  thick,  overhanging  txees,  which  completely  masked 
the  secret  entrance  to  the  cave.     Having  no  control  over  his 
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steed,  Wyat  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  to  its  guidance, 
and  was  soon  placed  by  the  «de  of  the  demon  hunter. 

u  Pledge  me,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  said  the  demon,  unslingjng 
a  ffourd-shaped  flask  firom  his  girdle,  and  oflering  it  to  him. 
"  'Tis  a  rare  wine,  and  will  prevent  you  from  sufiering  firom  your 
beth,  as  well  as  give  you  spirits  fbr  tue  chase." 

Chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  immersion  he  had  undergone, 
Wyat  did  not  refuse  the  offer,  but  placing  the  flask  to  his  Ups, 
took  a  deep  draught  from  it  The  demon  uttered  a  low  bitter 
laugh,  as  he  received  back  the  flask,  and  he  slung  it  to  bis  girdle 
without  tasting  it 

The  effect  of  the  potion  upon  Wyat  was  extraordinary.  The 
whole  scene  seemed  to  swim  around  him ; — the  impish  figures 
in  the  lake,  or  upon  its  bank,  assumed  forma  yet  more  fantastic ; 
the  horees  looked  like  monsters  of  the  deep;  the  hounds  like 
wolves  and  ferocious  beasts ;  the  branches  of  the  trees  writhed 
and  shot  forward  like  hissing  serpents ; — and  though  this  effect 
speedily  passed  off,  it  left  behind  it  a  wild  and  maddening  feeling 
of  excitement 

"  A  noble  hart  is  lying  in  yon  glen,"  said  Morgan  Fenwolf, 
advancing  towards  his  leader,  "  I  tracked  his  slot  thither  this 
evening. 

M  Haste,  and  unharbour  him,"  replied  Herne,  "  and  as  soon  as 
you  rouse  him,  give  the  halloa." 

Fenwolf  obeyed ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a  cry  was  heard  from 
the  glen. 

"Last  halloa !  list  halloa P  cried  Herne,  "  that's  he !  that's  he  ! 
hyke,  Saturn !  hyke,  Dragon! — Away ! — away  my  merry  men  all." 

Accompanied  by  Wyat,  and  followed  by  the  whole  cavalcade, 
Herne  dashed  into  the  glen,  where  Fenwolf  'awaited  him. 
Threading  the  hoUow,  the  troop  descried  the  hart,  flying  on  wines 
of  swiftness  along  a  sweeping  glade,  at  some  two  hundred  yards 
distance.  The  glade  was  passed, — a  woody  knoll  skirted — a  Valley 
traversed — and  the  hart  plunged  into  a  thick  grove  clothing  the 
side  of  Hawk's  Hill.  But  it  offered  him  no  secure  retreat  Dragon 
and  Saturn  were  close  upon  him,  and  behind  them  came  Herne, 
crashing  through  the  branches  of  the  trees.  By-and-bye,  the 
ducket  became  more  open,  and  they  entered  Cranbourne  Chace* 
But  the  hart  soon  quitted  it  to  return  to  the  forest,  and  darted  down 
a  declivity  skirted  by  a  line  of  noble  oaks.  But  here  he  was  so 
hotly  pressed  by  his  nerce  opponents,  whose  fangs  he  could  almost 
feel  within  hisnaunches,  that  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  stood  at 
bay,  and  received  the  foremost  of  his  assailants,  Saturn,  on  the 
pomts  of  his  horns.  But  his  defence,  though  gallant,  was  unavail- 
mg.  In  another  instant,  Herne  had  come  up,  and  dismounting9 
caUed  off  Dragon,  who  was  about  to  take  the  place  of  his  wpunded 
companion.  Drawing  a  knife  from  his  girdle,  the  hunter 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  advanced  on  all  fours,  towards 
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the  hart  In  this  posture,  he  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
firom  some  wild  animaL  As  he  approached,  the  hart  snorted 
and  bellowed  fiercely,  and  dashed  its  horns  against  him ;  but  the 
blow  was  warded  off  by  the  hunter  by  his  own  antlered  heim, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  the  knife  was  plunged  deeply  into  the 
deer's  throat,  and  he  feil  to  the  ground 

Springing  to  .his  feet,  Heine  whooped  joyfully,  placed  -his 
bügle  to  his  Ups,  and  blew  the  dead  mot  He  then  shouted  to 
Fenwolf  to  call  off  and  couple  the  hounds,  and  striking  off  the 
deer's  right  fore  foot  with  his  knife,  presented  it  to  Wyat  Seve- 
ral  laige  leafy  branches  beinggathered  and  laid  upon  the  ground, 
the  hart  was  placed  upon  it,  and  Herne  commenced  breaking  it 
up,  as  the  process  of  dismembering  the  deer  is  termed  in  the 
language  of  woodcraft.  His  ferst  step  was  to  cut  off  the  head, 
which  he  perfonned  by  a  single  blow  with  his  heavy  trenchant 
knife. 

"  Give  the  hounds  the  flesh,"  he  said,  delivering  the  trophy 
to  Fenwolf;  "  but  keep  the  antlers,  for  it  is  a  great  deer  of  head." 

Placing  die  head  on  a  hunting-pole,  Fenwolf  withdrew  to  an 
open  spaoe  among  the  trees,  and  halloing  to  the  rest  of  the 
band,  tney  immediately  cast  off  the  hounds,  who  rushed  towards 
him,  leaping  and  baying  at  the  stag's  head,  which  he  alternately 
raised  and  fowered,  unül  they  were  sufficiently  excited,  when  he 
threw  it  on  the  ground  before  them. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  rest  of  the  band  were  occu- 
pied  in  various  ways, — some  striking  a  light  with  fiint  and  steel 
— others  gathering  together  a  heap  of  sticks  and  dried  leaves  to 
form  a  nre — others  producing  some  strange-shaped  cooking 
Utensils — while  others  were  assisting  their  leader  in  his  butcherly 
task,  which  he  executed  with  infinite  skill  and  ezpedition. 

Äs  soon  as  the  fire  was  kindled,  Herne  distributed  some  por- 
tions  of  the  venison  among  his  followers,  which  were  instantly 
thrown  upon  the  embers  to  broil;  while  a  few  choice  morseis 
were  stewed  in  a  pan  with  wine,  and  subsequently  offered  to  the 
leader  and  Wyat 

This  hasty  repast  over,  the  demon  ordered  the  fire  to  be  ex- 
tinguished,  and  the  quarters  of  the  deer  to  be  carried  to  the 
cave.  He  then  mounted  his  steed,  and  attended  by  Wyat  and 
the  rest  of  his  troop,  except  those  engaoed  in  executing  his 
orders,  galloped  towards  Snow  Hill,  where  he  speedily  succeeded 
in  rousing  another  noble  hart« 

Away  then  went  the  whole  party — stag,  hounds,  huntsmen, 
sweeping,  like  a  dark  cloud,  down  the  hill,  and  crossing  the 
moonlight  glade,  studded  with  noble  trees  on  the  west  of  the 
great  avenue. 

For  awhile,  the  hart  held  a  course  parallel  with  the  avenue ; 
he  then  dashed  across  it,  threaded  the  intricate  woods  on  the 
oppoeite  side,  tracked  a  long  glen,  and  leaping  the  pales,  entered 
the  Home  Park.     It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  designed  to  seek 
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shelter  within  the  Castle,  for  he  made  stnight  towards  it,  and  was 
ouly  diverted  by  Herne  himself,  who,  shooting  paat  him  with  in* 
credible  swiftness,  turned  him  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ; 

Here  the  chase  continued  with  unabated  speed,  unül,  i 
the  banka  of  the  Thames,  the  stag  plunged  into  it,  and 
himself  to  be  canied  noiselessly  down  the  cnrrent  But  Heine 
ft>Uowed  him  along  the  banka,  and  when  sufficiently  near,  daahed 
into  the  stream,  and  drore  him  ashore  again. 

Once  more  they  flew  across  the  Home  Park— once  more  the j 
leaped  ita  pales— once  more  they  entered  the  forest — but  thia 
time,  the  stag  took  the  direction  of  Englefield  Green«  He  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  break  forth  into  the  open  country,  bot 
driven  again  into  the  thick  woods,  he  held  on  with  wondrous 
fleetness,  tili  the  lake  appeared  in  view.  In  another  instant,  he 
was  swimming  across  it 

Herne  now  thought  fit  to  bring  the  chase  to  a  close.  Be- 
fore  the  eddiee  occasioned  by  the  aflrighted  animal's  plunge 
had  described  a  wide  ring,  he  had  quitted  his  steed,  and  was 
Clearing  with  rapid  strokes,  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Knding 
escape  impossible,  the  stag  turned  to  meet  him,  and  sought  to 
strike  him  with  his  hon» — but  as  in  the  case  of  his  ill-fiited 
brother  of  the  wood,  the  blow  was  received  on  the  antlered 
heim  of  the  swimmer.  The  next  moment,  the  clear  water  was 
dyed  with  blood,  and  Herne,  catching  the  gasping  animal  by 
the  head,  guided  his  body  to  the  shore. 

Again  the  process  of  brcaking  up  the  deer  was  gpne  throngh ; 
and  when  Herne  had  concluded  nis  task,  he  again  offered  his 
gourd  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  Reckless  of  the  consequences,  the 
knight  placed  the  flask  to  his  Ups,  and  draining  it  to  the  last 
drop,  feil  from  his  horse  insensible. 

When  perfect  consciousness  returaed  to  Wyat,  he  found  him- 
self lying  upon  a  pallet  in  what  he  at  first  took  to  be  the  cell  of 
an  anchorite;  but  as  the  recoUection  of  recent  events  aroee 
more  distinctly  before  him,  he  guessed  it  to  be  some  Chamber 
connected  with  the  hunter's  cave.  A  small  lamp,  placed  in  a 
recess  of  the  rock,  lighted  the  cell ;  and  upon  a  footstool  by  his 
bed  stood  a  iug  of  water,  and  a  cup  containing  some  drink,  in 
which  herbs  had  been  infused.  Well  nigh  emptying  the  iug  of 
water,  for  he  feit  parched  with  thiret,  Wyat  atbred  mmself,  took 
up  the  lamp,  and  walked  into  the  mein  cavern.  No  one  was 
there,  nor  could  he  obtain  any  answer  to  his  calls.  Proofe,  how- 
ever, were  not  wanting  to  shew  that  a  feast  had  recently  been 
held  there.  On  one  side  were  the  scarcely-eztinguished  embers 
of  a  large  wood  fire ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Chamber  was  a  rüde 
table,  covered  with  drinking  horns  and  wooden  platters,  as  well 
as  with  the  remains  of  more  than  one  haunch  of  venison.  While 
he  was  contemplating  this  scene,  he  heard  footsteps  in  one  of  the 
lateral  passages,  and  presently  afterwards  Morgan  Fenwolf  made 
his  appearance. 
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"  So  you  are  come  round  at  last,  Sir  Thomas,"  obeerved  the 
keeper,  in  a  slightly-sarcastic  tone. 

"  What  faas  been  the  matter  with  me  ?"  asked  Wyat,  in  ßor- 
prise. 

M  You  have  had  a  fever  for  three  days,"  retumed  Fenwolf, 
a  and  have  been  raving  like  a  madman." 

"  Three  days  T  said  Wyat  "  False,  juggling  fiend !  he  pro- 
miaed  her  to  me  on  the  third  day." 

«  Fear  not,  Herne  will  be  as  good  as  his  word,"  said  Fen- 
wolf; «*  and  now  will  you  go  forth  with  me.  I  am  about  to 
visit  my  neta.  It  is  a  fine  day,  and  a  sail  on  the  lake  will  do 
you  good." 

Wyat  acquiesced,  and  followed  Fenwolf,  who  returned  along 
the  passage.  It  grew  narrower  and  lower  as  they  advancea, 
until  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  move  forward  on  their  hands 
and  knees.  For  some  space,  the  passage,'  or  rather  hole,  (for  it 
was  nothing  more,)  was  on  a  level.  A  steep  and  tortuous 
aseent  then  commenced,  which  brought  them  to  an  outlet 
ooncealed  by  a  large  stone.  Pushing  it  aside,  Fenwolf  crept 
forth,  and  immediately  afterwards  Wyat  emerged  into  a  grove, 
through  which,  on  one  aide,  the  bright  waters  of  the  lake  were 
dißcernible.  The  keeper's  first  business  was  to  replace  the  stone, 
which  was  so  screened  by  brambles  and  bushes  that  it  could 
not,  unless  careful  search  were  made,  be  detectecL 

Making  his  way  through  the  trees  to  the  side  of  the  lake, 
Fenwolf  marched  along  the  greensward,  in  the  directum  of 
Tristram  Lyndwood's  cottage.  Wyat  mechanically  followed  him ; 
but  he  was  so  pre-oocupira,  that  he  scarcely  heeded  the  fiiir 
Mabel,  nor  was  it  tili  after  his  embarkation  in  the  skiff  with  the 
keeper,  when  she  came  forth  to  look  at  them,  that  he  was  at  all 
Struck  with  her  beauty.  He  then  inquired  her  name  from 
Fenwolf 

She  is  called  Mabel  Lyndwood,  and  is  an  old  forester's  grand- 
daughter,"  replied  the  otner,  somewhat  gruffly. 

**  And  do  you  seek  her  love  ?"  asked  Wyat 

**  Ay,  and  wherefore  not?"  asked  Fenwolf,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,  friend,"  rejoined  Wyat  u  She  is  a 
comely  damsel." 

u  domelier  than  the  Lady  Anne  ?n  demanded  Fenwolf,  spite- 
fally. 

<(I  said  not  so,"  replied  Wyat;  "  but  she  is  very  fiiir,  and 
she  looks  true-heartedL^ 

Fenwolf  glanced  sternly  at  him ;  and  plunging  his  oars  into 
the  water,  soon  carried  him  out  of  sight  of  the  maiden.  It  was 
high  noon,  ^nd  the  day  was  one  of  resplendent  loveliness.  The 
lake  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  tney  shot  past  its  tiny  bays 
and  woody  headlands,  new  beauties  were  every  moment  revealed 
to  them.     But  while  the  scene  softened  Wyat's  feeüngs,  it  filled 
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him  with  intolerable  remorse,  and  so  poignant  did  his  emotion» 
become,  that  he  piessed  his  hands  upon  his  ejes  to  shut  out  the 
lovely  prospect  When  he  looked  up  again,  the  soene  was 
changeo.  The  skiff  had  entered  a  narrow  creek,  arched  orer 
by  huge  trees»  and  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  lest  of-the 
lake  was  fair  and  smiling.  It  was  tenninated  by  a  high  over- 
hanffing  bank,  crested  by  two  tali  trees»  whose  tangled  roots  pro* 
truded  through  it,  like  monstrous  reptües,  while  their  branches 
cast  a  melancholy  shade  over  the  deep,  sluggish  water. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  V  demanded  Wyat,  looking  uneasily 
round  the  forbidding  spot 

«  You  will  discover  anon,"  replied  Fenwolfj  moodily. 

"  Go  back  into  the  sunshine,  and  take  me  to  some  pleasant 
bank, — I  will  not  land  here,"  said  Wyat,  sternly. 

«  Needs  must  when — I  need  not  repeat  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
▼erb/'  rejoined  Fenwolf,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Give  me  the  oars,  thou  malapert  knave,"  cried  Wyat,  fiercely ; 
"  and  I  will  put  myself  ashore. " 

"  Not  so,  said  Fenwolf,  "you  must,  perforce,  abide  our  mas- 
tert  Coming." 

Wyat  eazed  at  the  keeper  for  a  moment,  as  if  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  throwing  him  overboaid;  but  abandoning  the  idea,  he 
rose  up  in  the  boat,  and  caught  at  what  he  took  to  be  a  root  of 
the  tree  above.  To  his  surpriae  and  alann,  it  closed  upon  him 
with  a  grasp  like  that  of  an  iran  band,  and  he  feit  himself 
dragged  upwards»  while  the  skiff,  impelled  bj  a  sudden  stroke 
fiom  Morgan  Fenwolf,  shot  from  beneath  him.  All  Wjat's 
efforts  to  disengage  himself  were  vain,  and  a  wild,  demomacal 
lauffh,  echoed  by  a  chorus  of  voices,  proclaimed  that  he  was 
in  the  power  of  Herne  the  hunter«  The  next  moment,  he  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  while  the  demon  greeted  him 
with  a  mocking  laugh. 

"  So,  you  thought  to  escape  me,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  F  he  cried 
in  a  taunting  tone — "  but  any  such  attempt  will  prove  fruitless. 
The  minderer  may  repent  the  blow  when  dealt ;  the  thief  may 
desire  to  restore  the  gold  he  has  purloined ;  the  baitazer  of 
his  soul  may  nie  his  bargain ; — but  they  are  Satan's,  neverthe- 
less.    You  are  mine,  and  nöthing  can  xedeem  youF 

"  Woe  is  me,  that  it  should  be  soF  groaned  Wyat 

"Lamentation  is  usekss  and  unworthy,"  rejoined  Herne, 
scornfuüy.  u  Your  wish  will  be  speedily  accomplished.  .This 
verj  night  your  kincly  rivai  shall  be  placed  in  your  hands." 

**  Ha  F  exclaimed  Wy at,  the  flame  of  jealousy  again  rising 
within  his  breast 

«  You  can  make  your  own  terms  with  him  for  the  Lady  Anne," 
pursued  Heine.     "  His  life  will  be  at  your  disposal." 

(t  Do  you  promise  this  ?"  cried  Wyat 

"  Ay,  replied  Herne.  "  Put  yourself  under  the  conduct  of 
Fenwolf,    and    all   shall    happen    as    you  desire.      We   shall 
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meet  again  at  night  I  have  other  business  on  hand  now. 
Meschines,"  he  added,  to  one  of  bis  attendants,  "  go  with  Sir 
Thomas  to  the  skiff." 

The  pereonage  who  received  the  command,  and  who  was 
wildly  and  fantastically  habited,  beckoned  Wyat  to  follow  him, 
and,  after  many  twistings  and  turnings,  brought  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  where  the  skiff  was  lying,  with  Fenwolf  re- 
clining  at  füll  length  within  it  He  arose,  however,  quickly,  on 
the  appearance  of  Meschines,  and  asked  him  for  some  provisions, 
which  the  latter  promised  to  bring;  and  while  Wyat  got  into 
the  skiff,  he  disappeared,  but  returned,  a  few  minntes  afterwards, 
with  a  basket,  which  he  gave  to  the  keeper. 

Crossing  the  lake,  Fenwolf  tben  shaped  bis  course  towards 
a  verdant  bank,  enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  where  he  landed. 
The  basket  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  flask  of  wine 
and  some  large  fragments  of  a  venison  pasty,  of  which  Wyat, 
whose  appetite  was  keen  enough  after  his  long  fasting,  ate 
heartily.  He  then  stretched  himself  on  the  veTvet  sod  and 
dropped  into  a  tranquil  slumber,  which  lasted  to  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  firom  which  he  was  roused  by  a  hand  laid  on 
his  Shoulder,  while  a  voice  thundered  in  his  ear — "  Up,  up,  Sir 
Thomas»  and  follow  me,  and  I  will  place  the  king  in  your 
hands  P 
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BOW   THE     KUfC     AND    THE    WKE    Of    8UFFQLE 

W«*E  AS8AH.ED  ßl  THE  BAND  OF  HERNE 
TVm  HÜMTEB;  AND  WHAT  FOLLQWED  THE 
ATTACK. 

Henry  and   Suffolk,   on  leavüig  die 
forestcr's   hut,    took    their  way   for  a 
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short  spaee  along  the  aide  of  the  lake,  and  then  turned  into  a 
path,  leading  througb  the  trees  up  the  eminence  on  the  left. 
The  kinß  was  in  a  joyous  mood,  and  made  no  attempt  to  oanoeal 
the  passion  with  which  the  fair  damsel  had  inspired  him. 

"  Tfidth  r  he  cried,  "  the  cardinal  has  a  quick  eye  for  a 
pretty  wench.  I  have  heaid  that  he  loves  one  in  Beeret ;  and  I 
am  therefore  the  more  beholden  to  him  for  discovering  Mabel  to 
me.99 

"  You  folget,  my  liege,  that  it  is  his  objeet  to  withdraw  your 
regards  ftom  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn,99  remarked  Suffolk. 

"  I  care  not  what  bis  motive  may  be,  as  long  as  the  result  is 
so  satisfactory,"  returned  Henry.  "  Confess  now,  Suffolk,  you 
never  beheld  a  figure  so  perfect — a  complexion  so  blooming — 
or  eyes  so  bright  As  to  her  ups,  by  my  soul  I  never  tasted 
such  I* 

"  And  your  majesty  is  not  inexperienoed  in  such  matten,99 
laughed  Suffolk«  **  For  my  own  part,  I  was  as  much  Struck  by 
her  grace  as  by  her  beauty,  and  can  scarcely  pereuade  myself 
she  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  forester's  grandoaughter.99 

"  Wolsey  told  me  there  was  a  mystery  about  her  birth,99  rejoined 
Henry;  "out,  pest  on  it]  her  beauty  drove  all  recollection  of  it 
out  of  my  head.     I  will  go  back,  and  question  her  now." 

"  Your  majesty  forgets  that  your  absence  from  the  Castle  will 
occasion  surprise,  if  not  alarm,"  said  Suffolk.  "  The  mystery 
will  keep  tili  to-morrow.99 

"  Tut,  tut — I  will  return,'9  said  the  king,  perversely.  And 
Suffolk,  knowing  his  wilfulness,  and  that  all  remonstrance  would 
prove  futüe,  retraced  his  steps  with  him. 

They  had  not  proeeeded  far,  when  they  pereeived  a  female 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent,  just  where  the  path  turned 
off  on  the  edge  of  the  lake« 

"  As  I  live,  there  she  is  P  exclaimed  the  king,  joyfhlly.  '*  She 
has  diyined  my  wishes,  and  is  come  herseif  to  tefl  me  her  history." 

And  he  sprang  forward,  while  Mabel  advanced  rapidly  towards 
him. 

They  met  half  way,  and  Henry  would  have  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  out  she  avoided  him,  exetaiming,  in  a  tone  of  confusion 
and  alarm — u  Thank  Heaven !  I  have  Tound  you,  sire  P 

"  Thank  heaven  too,  sweethearti"  rejoined  Henry;  **  I would 
not  hide  when  you  are  the  seeker.     So  you  know  me, — ha?9' 

"I  knew  you  at  first,99  replied  Mabel,  confusedly.  "  I  saw 
you  at  the  great  hunting  party ;  and,  onoe  beheld,  your  Majesty 
is  not  easily  forgotten." 

"  Ha!  by  St  George!  you  turn  a  complimenl  as  soothly  as 
the  most  practised  dame  at  court,9*  cried  Henry,  catching  her 
hand. 

"  Beseech  your  majesty,  release  me  P  returned  Mabel,  striig- 
gling  to  get  free.  "  I  followed  you  not  on  the  light  errand  you 
suppose,  out  to  warn  you  of  danger.     Before  you  quitted  my 
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grandsire'e  cottage,  I  told  jou  this  part  of  the  forest  was  haunted 
bv  plunderers  and  evil  beings,  ana  apj>rehensive  lest  some  mis- 
chance  might  befal  you,  I  opened  the  window  softly  to  look  after 
y<m " 

u  And  yon  overheard  me  teil  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  how  much 
smitten  I  was  with  your  beauty,  ha?"  interrupted  the  King, 
squeering  her  hand — "and  how  resolved  I  was  to  make  you 
mine, — ha!  sweetheart?" 

"  The  words  I  heard  were  of  very  difierent  import,  tny  liege,** 
rejoined  MabeL  u  You  were  menaced  by  miscreants  who  pur- 
posed  to  waylay  you  before  you  could  reach  your  steed." 

u  Let  them  come,"  rephed  Henry,  carelesBly,  "  they  ehaJl 
pay  for  their  villainy.     How  many  were  there  ?** 

"  Two«,  sire,"  answered  Mabel ;  "  but  one  of  them  was  Herne, 
the  demon  hunter  of  the  forest  He  said  he  would  summon  his 
band  to  make  you  captive.  What  can  your  strong  arm,  even 
aided  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suffoik,  avail  agfrinst  numbers?" 

u  Captive  !  haP  exclaimed  the  king.     " Sud  the  knave  so?1* 

u  He  did,  sire,"  replied  Mabel ;  "  and  I  knew  it  was  Herne  by 
hk  antlered  heim." 

*  There  is  reason  in  what  the  damsel  says,  my  liege,"  inter- 
posed  Suffolk.  "  If  possible,  you  had  better  avoid  an  encounter 
with  the  ▼iUaina." 

u  My  hands  itch  to  give  them  a  lesson,"  rejoined  Henry ;  €t  but 
I  will  be  ruled  by  you.  God's  death  I  1  will  return  to-morrow 
and  hunt  them  down  like  so  many  wolves." 

**  Where  are  your  hoises,  sire  r  asked  MabeL 

"  Tied  to  a  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,"  replied  Henry.  "  But 
I  have  attendants  midwaybetween  this  spot  and  Snow  HilL" 

u  Ulis  way,  then  P  said  Mabel,  breaking  from  him,  and 
darting  into  a  narrow  path  among  the  trees. 

Henry  ran  after  her,  but  was  not  agile  enough  to  overtake  her. 
At  length,  she  stopped 

u  If  your  majesty  will  pursue  this  path,w  she  cried,  "  you  will 
eome  to  an  open  space  amid  the  trees,  when,  if  you  will  direct  your 
oourae  towaids  a  lamAbeech-tree  on  the  opposite  side,  you  will 
find  another  narM^Kh,  which  will  take  you  where  you  desire 
togo."  • 

"  But  I  canuet  go  abneA^ed  Henry. 

Mabel,  ho^ever,  slipped'pflit  him,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant 

Henry  lool^^js  ff  he  had  some  tdea  of  following  her,  but 
Suiblk  ventureSffb  arrest  him. 

**Do  not  tany  here,  longer,  my  oracious  liege,"  said  the 
Duke.  "Danger  is  to  be  apprehenoed,  and  the  sooner  you 
rejoin  your  attendants  the  better.  Return  with  them,  if  you 
pfease,  bot  do  not  expose  yourself  further  now.n 

Henry  yielded,  though  reluctantly,  and  they  walked  on  in 
ttlence.     fere  long,  they  arrived  at  the  open  space  described  by 
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Mabel,  and  immediately  nerceived  tbe  laige  heech-tree,  behind 
which  they  found  the  path 

By  this  time,  the  moon  had  arisen,  and  aa  they  emeiged  upon 
the  marsh,  they  eaaily  discovered  a  track,  though  not  broader 
than  a  sheep-walk,  leading  along  its  edge.  As  they  hurried 
along  it,  Suffolk  occasionally  caat  a  furtive  glanee  over  his  Shoul- 
der, bat  he  saw  nothing  to  alann  him.  The  whole  tract  of 
marehy  land  on  the  left  was  hidden  from  view  by  a  silvery  mist 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  king  and  his  companion  gained  finner 
ground,  and  asoending  the  gentle  elevatum  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  marsh,  made  their  way  to  a  little  knofl  crowned  by  s  böge 
oak,  which  coaunanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  running  through 
the  Valley  heyond.  Henry,  who  was  a  few  yards  in  advance  of 
his  companion,  paused  at  a  ahort  distance  from  the  tree,  and 
being  somewhat  overheated,  took  off  his  cap  to  wipe  his  brow, 
laughingly  observinjg, — "  In  good  troth,  Suffolk,  we  must  hence- 
fortn  be  rated  as  miserable  fiuneants,  to  be  scared  from  our  path 
by  a  silly  wench's  tale  of  robbers  and  wild  huntsmen«  I  am  sorry 
I  yielded  to  her  entreaties.  I£  Herne  be  still  extant,  he  must  be 
more  than  a  Century  and  a  half  old,  for  unless  the  legend  iß 
fidse,  he  flourißhed  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  Richard  the 
Second.     I  would  I  could  see  him !" 

«  Behold  him,  theo  P  cried  a  harsh  voice  from  behind. 

And  turning  at  the  soond,  Henry  perceived  a  tail,  dark 
fiffure,  of  hideous  physiognomy  and  stränge  attire,  helmed  with 
a  nuge  pair  of  antlers,  Standing  between  him  and  the  oak  tree. 
So  Sudeten  was  the  appearance  of  the  figure,  that,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  king  slightly  started 

"  What  art  thou  ?— hal n  he  demanded. 

"  What  I  have  said,"  replied  the  demon«  «  I  am  Herne  the 
hunter.  Welcome  to  my  domain,  Harry  of  England.  You  are 
lord  of  the  Castle,  but  I  am  lord  of  the  forest.     Ha !  ha !" 

u  I  am  lord  both  of  the  forest  and  the  casde — yea,  of  all  this 
broad  land,  fidse  fiend  P  cried  the  king,  "  and  none  shall  dispute 
it  with  me.  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  faith  of  which  I  am 
the  defender,  I  command  thee  to  avoid  my  path!  Get  thee 
backwards,  Satan." 

The  demon  laughed  derisively. 

"  Harry  of  England,  advance  towards  nie,  and  you  advance 
upon  your  perfl,"  he  rejoined. 

"  Avaunt,  I  say,w  cried  the  king.  "  In  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  of  aU  holy  aneels  and  saints,  I  strike." 

And  he  whirled  the  statt  round  his  head,  but  ere  the  weapon 
could  descend,  a  flash  of  dazzling  fire  encircled  the  demon,  amidst 
which  he  vanishecL 

"  Heaven  protect  us  P  exclaimed  Henry,  somewhat  appallecL 

At  this  juneture,  the  sound  of  a  hörn  was  heard,  ana  a  num- 
ber  of  wild  figures  in  fimtasüc  garbs, — some  mounted  on  swarthy 
steeds,  and  aecompanied  by  hounds,— others  on  foat,  issued  from 
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the  adjoining  covert,  and  hurried  towards  the  spot  occupied  by 
theking.  r  ^        J 

u  Aha  I"  exclaimed  Henry— «  more  of  the  same  sort  Hell, 
it  would  seem,  has  let  loose  her  hoste,  bat  I  have  no  fear  of 
them.     Stand  by  me,  Suffolk." 

u  To  the  death,  sire,"  reüiied  the  duke,  drawing  his  swoitL 

By  this  time,  one  of  tne  foremost  of  the  impish  crew  had 
reached  the  king,  and  commanded  him  to  yield  himself  prisoner. 

"  Dost  know  whom  thou  askest  to  yield,  dog  T  cried  Henry, 
furiously. 

«  Yea,w  replied  the  other,  "  thou  art  the  king  P 

w  Then  down  on  thy  knees,  traitor,*  roared  Henry ;  "  down 
all  ofpre,  and  sae  for  mercy." 

u  For  mercy — ha !  ha  r  rejoined  the  other;  « it  iß  thy  turn 
to  sue  for  mercy,  tyrant  We  acknowledge  no  other  niler  than 
Herne  the  hunter/' 

"  Then  aeek  him  in  hell  P  cried  Henry,  dealing  the  Speaker 
a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  with  hia  staff  which  brougnt  him 
senaeless  to  the  ground* 

The  othen  immediately  cloaed  round  him,  and  endeayoured 
to  seize  the  king. 

"  Ha  I  dogßl — ha  I  traitora  P  yociferated  Henry,  plying his  staff 
with  great  actiyity,  and  brineing  down  an  assailant  at  each 
stroke;  **do  you  dare  to  lay  nands  upon  our  sacred  peraon? 
Back !  back  P 

The  determined  resistance  offered  by  the  king,  snpported  as  he 
was  by  Soffolk,  paralysed  bis  assailants,  who  seemea  more  bent 
upon  securing  his  person  than  on  doing  him  injury.  But  at  this 
juncture,  Suffolk's  attention  was  diverted  by  the  attack  of  a  fierce 
black  hound,  which  was  set  upon  bim  by  a  stout  fellow  in  a 
bearded  mask.  After  a  haid  struggle,  and  not  before  he  had 
been  severely  bitten  in  the  arm,  the  duke  contrived  to  despatch 
his  assailant 

**  This  to  ayenge  poor  Bawsey/*  cried  the  man  who  had  set 
on  the  hound,  stabbing  at  Suffolk  with  bis  knife. 

But  Suffolk  pairiecfthe  blow,  and,  disarming  bis  antagonist, 
forced  him  to  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  had  been  placed  in  considerable  jeopardy. 
Uke  Suffolk,  he  had  slaughtered  a  hound,  and,  in  aiming  a  blow 
at  the  villain  who  set  it  on,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  lay  at  bis 
mercy.  The  wretch  raised  his  knife,  and  was  in  the  act  of  striking, 
when  a  sword  was  passed  through  his  body.  The  blow  was 
decisive ;  the  king  instantly  arose,  and  the  rest  of  his  assailants 
— horse  as  well  as  foot — disheartened  by  what  had  occurred,  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  Harry  turned  to  look  for  his  deliverer,  and 
utterea  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  anger. 

"  Ah  I  God's  deathP  he  cried,  «  can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?    Is 
it  you,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  T 
«  It  is,"  replied  the  other. 
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"  What  do  700  here  ?  ha  P  demanded  the  kiog.  "  You  ahoold 
be  in  Paria." 

M I  have  tarried  for  revenge,"  replied  Wyat 

"  Revenge  I— ha  I"  cried  Henry.     "  On  whom  ?" 

«  On  you,"  replied  Wyat 

"  WhatP  vociierated  Henry,  foaming  with  rage — "  Iß  it  you, 
traitor,  who  have  deviaed  thia  damnable  plot? — ifl  it  you  who 
would  have  made  your  king  a  captive? — you  who  would  have 
slain  him  ?    Have  you  leagued  youraelf  with  fiends?" 

But  Wyat  made  no  answer ;  and  though  he  lowered  the  point 
of  his  sword,  he  regarded  the  king  sternly. 

A  feroale  figure  now  rushed  forwaid,  and  bending  before  the 
king,  cried»  in  an  imploring  voiee, — 

"  Spare  him,  sire — spaie  him.  He  is  no  party  to  the  attack. 
I  waa  near  him  in  yon  wood,  and  he  stirred  not  forth  tili  he 
saw  your  life  in  danger.  He  then  delivered  you  from  the  aasaasin." 

u  I  did  so»  because  I  reserved  him  for  my  own  band,"  aaid 
Wyat 

"  You  hear  him  confess  his  treason,"  cried  Henry ;  u  down  on 
your  knees,  villain,  or  I  will  strike  you  to  my  feet" 

«  He  has  just  saved  your  life,  my  liege,"  cried  the  supplicant 
"  Oh,  spare  him  P 

"  What  do  you  here,  Mabel  ?"  cried  Henry,  angrily. 

"I  foüowed  your  majesty  unseen,"  she  replied,  in  some  confii- 
sion,  "  and  reached  yon  wood  just  as  the  attack  commencecL  I 
did  not  dare  to  advance  further." 

"You  should  have  gone  home — gone  home,"  rejoined  the 
king.  "  Wyat,"  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  stern  reproach,  "you 
were  once  a  loyal  subjeet     What  means  this  change  ?" 

"  It  meana  that  you  have  robbed  me  of  a  mistress,"  replied 
Wyat ;  "  and  for  tms  cause  I  have  damned  mvselfl" 

**  Pardon  him ! — oh,  pardon  him,  sire  P  criea  MabeL 

"  I  cannot  widerstand  you,  Wyat,"  said  Henry,  after  a  pause ; 
"but  though  a  king,  I  have  sufiered  from  the  pangs  of  jealousy. 
You  have  saved  my  life,  and  I  will  spare  yours." 

*  Sire  r  cried  Wyat 

"  Suffolk  P  exclaimed  Henry,  looking  towards  the  duke,  who 
was  holding  Fenwolf  by  the  throat,  "  shall  I  be  justified  in 
letting  him  go  free  ?" 

"  Strike  I — strike  P  cried  a  deep  voiee  in  Wyat's  ear,  "  your 
rival  is  now  in  your  power," 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  thwart  your  majesty's  generous  im- 

Eulses,"  rejoined  Suflblk.     «  It  is  true  that  Wyat  has  saved  your 
fe ;  and  lf  he  had  been  disposed  to  take  it,  you  have  this  mo- 
ment  expoeed  yourself  to  him." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  said  the  king,  turning  to  him,  "  you 
have  my  füll  and  nee  pardon.  Quit  this  forest  instaxitly,  and 
make  your  way  to  Paris.  If  you  are  found  within  it  tomorrow, 
you  will  be  loaged  in  the  Tower." 
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Wjat  knelt  down,  and  would  have  pressed  Henry 's  band  to 
his  lipsL 

"  No — no  I"  replied  the  king,  pushing  him  aside — u  Not  now 
— on  your  return« ' 

Thiis  rebuffed,  Wyat  strode  away,  and  as  he  passed  the  tree, 
he  heard  a  voice  exciaim— 

"  You  have  escaped  him,  but  think  not  to  escape  me  /" 

"  And  now,  sweetheart,"  said  Henry,  turning  to  Mabel,  since 
you  are  so  fiur  on  the  way,  you  shall  go  with  me  to  the  Castle." 

"  On  no  account,  my  Hege,"  she  returned ;  "  my  grandsire  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  me.  He  must  already  be  in  great 
alann." 

"  But  I  will  send  one  of  my  attendants  to  him  to  quiet  his 
feais,"  uiged  Henry. 

"That  would  only  serve  to  increase  them,"  she  rejoined. 
"  Nay,  I  must  go." 

And  breaking  from  him,  she  darted  swiftly  down  the  hill,  and 
glanced  across  tue  marsh  like  a  moonbeam. 

"Plague  on  itP  cried  Henry — "I  have  again  forgotten  to 
question  her  about  her  birth." 

"  Shall  I  despatch  this  knave,  my  liege  ?"  cried  Suffolk, 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  Fenwol£ 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  king ;  "  something  may  be  learnt 
from  nim.  Hark  thee,  thou  felon  hound, — if  tnou  indeed 
servest  the  fiend,  thou  seest  he  deserts  thee,  as  he  does  all  who 
put  faith  in  him." 

"  I  see  i t,'*  replied  Fenwolf,  who,  finding  resistance  vain,  had 
folded  his  hands  doggedljr  upon  his  breast 

a  Then  confess  thy  evd  practices,"  said  the  king. 

*  Give  me  my  life  and  1  will,"  replied  Fenwolf.  And  as  he 
uttered  the  words,  he  caught  sight  of  the  dark  figurc  of  Herne,  sta- 
tioned  at  the  side  of  the  oak,  with  its  right  arm  raised  menacingly. 

"What  seest  thou?"  cried  Henry,  remarking  his  fixed  gaze 
towards  the  tree,  and  glancing  in  that  direction. 

Fenwolf  made  no  reply. 

Henry  went  up  to  the  tree,  and  walked  round  it,  but  he  could 
see  nothing. 

"Iwill  scour  the  forest  to*morrow,"  he  muttered,  "and  will 
hang  every  knave  I  find  within  it  who  cannot  give  a  good  account 
ofhimselt" 

"Hol  ho!  ho!"  laughed  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  proeeed 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Henry  looked  up,  but  no  one  was  visible. 

"  God's  death  !  derided !"  he  roared.  "  Man  or  devil,  thou 
8halt  feel  my  wrath." 

"Ho !  ho !  ho !"  again  laughed  the  voice. 

Stamping  with  rage,  Henry  swore  a  great  oath,  and  smote 
the  trank  of  the  tree  with  his  sword. 

"Your  majesty  will  search  in  vain," said  Suffolk,  "  it  is  clearly 
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thc  fiend  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  and  the  aid  of  holy 
priests  must  be  obtained  to  drive  him  forth  from  the  forest." 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho  P  again  laughed  the  voice. 

While  this  was  passing,  a  party  of  horsemen  appeared  in  view. 
They  proved  to  be  the  royal  attendants,  who  had  ndden  forward 
in  search  of  the  king,  and  were  instantly  hailed  By  Henry  and 
Suffolk.  They  were  headed  by  Captain  Bouchier,  who  at  a  sign 
from  the  king  instantly  dismounted. 

"  Give  me  your  horse,  Bouchier,"  said  Henry»  "  and  do  you 
and  half  a  dozen  of  your  men  remain  on  guard  at  this  tree  tili 
I  send  a  party  of  arquebusiers  to  relieve  you.  When  they 
arrive,  Station  them  near  it,  and  let  them  remain  here  tili  I 
return  in  the  morning.    If  any  one  appears,  make  him  a  prisoner.n 

"  Your  majesty's  Orders  shall  be  faithfully  obeyed,"  replied 
Bouchier. 

Bound  band  and  foot,  Fenwolf  was  thrown  upon  the  back  of  a 
horse,  and  guarded  by  two  halberdiers,  who  were  prepared  to 
strike  him  on  the  sligntest  movement  In  this  way  he  was  con- 
veyed  to  thc  Castle. 

On  arriving  there,  Hcnry's  first  business  was  to  dispatch  a 
party  of  arquebusiers  to  Bouchier,  while  Fenwolf  was  placed  in 
the  guard-chamber  of  the  lower  gate,  tili  further  ordere  should 
be  issued  respecting  him. 
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VIL 
HOW  KOBOAN  FENWOLI  ESCAPE)  FBO*  IBS  OXBTXB  TOTO*. 

Half-ah-hoüb  after  Morgan  Fenwolf  had  been  placed  in  the 
guard-chamber,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  mamtained 
a  suIlen  and  dogged  demeanour,  he  was  viaited  by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  a  canon  of  the  College;  and  the  Chamber  being 
cleared,  the  duke  enjoined  him  to  make  clear  his  bosom  by 
confession. 

"  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  teil  you,  prisoner,"  said  Suffolk, 
"  that  there  is  no  hope  of  your  life.  The  king's  highness  is  de- 
termined  to  make  a  fearfuf  example  of  you  and  äff  your  com- 
panions  in  crime ;  but  hc  does  not  seek  to  destroy  your  soul, 
and  has  therefore  sent  this  holy  man  to  you,  in  the  nope  that 
you  will  open  your  heart  to  him,  and  by  confession  and  repent- 
ance  save  youxself  frorn  eternal  peidition." 

"Repentance  will  profit  me  nothing,"  said  Fenwolf  moodily. 
u  I  cannot  pray  if  I  woutiL" 

"  You  cannot  be  so  utterly  lost,  my  son,w  rejoined  the  canon. 
"Hell  may  have  woven  its  da»  chains  round  you, but  not  so  firmly 
but  that  the  hand  of  Heaven  can  burst  thera." 

"  You  waste  time  in  seeking  to  persuade  me,w  returned  Fen- 
wol£ 

"  You  are  not  igüorant  of  the  punishment  of  those  condemned 
for  ßorcery,  my  ton?"  demanded  the  canon.  , 

*  It  i«  the  stake,  is  it  not?"  replied  Fenwolf. 

a'It  iß,*  replied  the  canon;  "but  even  that  fiery  trial  will 
faQ  to  purge  out  your  offences  without  penitence.  My  lord  of 
SuSblk,  this  wretohed  mah'scondiüon  deinands  special  attention. 
It  will  profit  the  church  much  to  win  hb  aoul  from  the  fiend. 
htt  him,  I  pray  you,  be  removed  to  the  dungeon  beneath  the 
Garter  Tower,  where  a  priest  shall  visit  him,  and  pray  by  his  side 
tiB  däybreak." 

*  It  will  be  useless,  fitther,"  said  Fenwolf. 

-  xt  I  do  not  despair,  my  son*  replied  the  canon ;  "  and  when  I 
seeyou  again  in  the  morning,  I  trust  to  find  you  in  a  better  frame 

Tfhe  duke  then  gave  directions  to  the  guard  to  remove  the  pri- 
toaeari  and  after  some  fiirther  Conference  with  the  canon,  returned 
to  flie  royäl  apartmente. 

Meanwhile,  the  canon  shaped  his  course  fcmards  the  Horse- 
shoe  cloisters, — a  ränge  of  buildings  so  designated  from  their 
form,  and  situated  at  the  west-end  of  Saint  George's  chapel,  and 
he  had  scarcely  entered  them,  when  he  heard  footstepe  behind 
him,  and-turning  at  the  sound,  beheld  a  Franciscan  friar,  for  so 
his  habit  of  the  coarsest jtrej  cloth,  tied  with  a  cord  round  the 
waist,  proelatmed  him.  Thq  ftiar's  cowl  was  drawn  oyer  his  face 
so  as  to  conceal  his  features. 
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"  What  would 
you,  brother?"  in- 
quired  the  canon, 
halting. 

"  I  have  a  re- 
quest  to  make  of 
you,  reverend  sir," 
replied  the  friar, 
with  a  lowly  incli- 
nation  of  the  head. 
"I  have  just  arrived 
from  Chertsey  Ab- 
bey,  whither  I  have 
been  tarrying  for 
the  last  three  days, 
and  while  Convert- 
ing with  the  guard 
at  the  gate,  I  saw  a 
prisoner  brought 
into  the  Castle, 
charged  with  hein- 
ous  offences,  and 
amongst  others, 
with  dealings  with 
the  fiend." 

"  You  have  been 
rightly  informed, 
brother,"  rejoined 
the  canon. 

"  And  have  I,  also,  been  rightly  informed  that  you  desire  a 
priest  to  pass  the  night  with  him,  reverend  sir,"  returned  the 
friar ;  "  for  if  so,  I  would  crave  permission  to  undertake  the  office  ? 
Two  souls,  as  deeply  laden  as  that  of  this  poor  wretch,  have  I 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  Satan,  and  Ido  not  despair  of  success 
now.w 

"  Since  you  are  so  confident,  brother,"  said  the  canon,  "  I 
commit  him  readily  to  your  hands.  I  was  about  to  seek  other 
aid,  but  your  ofFer  comes  opportunely.  With  Heaven's  help,  I 
doubt  not  you  will  achieve  a  victory  over  the  evil  one." 

As  the  latter  words  were  uttcred,  a  sudden  pain  seemed  to 
seize  the  friar.  Staggering  slightly,  he  caught  at  the  railing  of 
the  cloisters  for  support,  but  he  instantly  recovered  himsel£ 

"  It  is  nothing,  reverend  sir,"  he  said,  seeing  that  the  good 
canon  regarded  him  anxiously.  "  Long  vigils  and  fasting  have 
made  me  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  giddiness,  but  they  pass 
as  quickly  as  they  come.  Will  it  please  you  to  go  with  me,  and 
direct  the  guard  to  admit  me  to  the  prisoner  ?" 

The  canon  assented;  and  crossing  the  quadrangle,  they  re- 
turned to  the  gateway. 
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Meanwhile,  the  prisoner  had  been  removed  to  tbc  lower 
Chamber  of  the  Garter  Tower.  This  fortification,  qne  of  the 
oldest  in  the  Castle,  beingcoeval  with  the  Curfew  Tower,  is  now 
in  a  State  of  grievous  neglect  and  min.  Unroofed,  unfloored, 
filled  with  rubbish,  masked  by  the  yard  walls  of  the  adjoining 
habitations,  with  one  side  entirely  pulled  down,  and  a  grcat 
breach  in  front,  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  solid  and  rock-like  con- 
struction  of  its  masonry,  that  it  is  indebted  for  partial  preser- 
vation.  Still,  notwithstandingits  dilapidated  condition,  and  that 
it  is  the  mere  shell  of  its  former  seif,  its  appearance  is  hiahly 
picturesque.  The  walls  are  of  prodigious  thickness,  and  the  deep 
embrasures  within  them  are  almost  perfect ;  while  a  secrct  stair- 
case  may  still  be  tracked  partly  round  the  building.  Amid  the 
rubbish  choking  up  its  lower  Chamber,  grows  a  young  tree, 
green  and  flourishing — a  type,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  structure  I 
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Condncted  to  a  low  vaulted  Chamber  in  this  tower,  the  pri- 
soner was  cast  upon  its  floor — for  he  was  still  bound  band  and 
foot— and  left  alone  and  in  darkness*    But  he  was  not  destined 
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to  continne  in  this  «Ute  long.  The  doorof  the  dungeonopened, 
and  the  guard  ushered  in  the  tall  Franciscan  friar. 

u  What  ho!  dog  of  a prisoner,*  he  cried,  "  here  is  a  holy  man 
come  to  paas  the  night  with  you  in  prayer." 

°  I  want  him  not,"  replied  Fenwolf  moodily. 

w  You  would  prefer  my  bringing  Herne  the  nunter,  no  doubt," 
rejoined  the  guard,  laughing  at  nis  own  jeat ;  "  bat  this  is  a 
physician  for  your  aooL  The  saints  help  you  in  your  good 
work,  fether.     You  will  have  no  light  task. 

"  Set  down  the  light,  my  son,"  cried  the  friar,  harohly,  "and 
leave  us.     My  taak  will  be  easily  accomplished." 

Placing  the  lamp  on  die  stone  floor  of  the  dungeon,  the 
guard  withdrew,  and  locked  the  door  after  him. 

"  Do  you  repent,  mysonTdemanded  the  friar,  assoonasthey 
were  alone.* 

"  Certes,  I  repent  having  put  faith  in  a  treacherous  fiend 
who  has  deserted  me, — but  that  is  all,"  replied  Fenwol£  with 
hifl  face  turned  to  the  ground. 

"  Will  you  put  faith  in  me  if  I  promise  you  deliverance  ?" 
demanded  the  mar« 

"  You  promise  more  than  you  can  perform,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  You  will  not  say  so  if  you  look  up,"  said  the  friar. 

Fenwolf  started  at  the  words,  which  were  pronounoed  in  a 
different  voioe  from  that  previously  adopted  by  the  Speaker,  and 
raised  himself  as  much  as  his  bonds  would  permit  nim.  The 
friar  had  thrown  back  his  cowl,  and  diaclosed  features  of  appal- 
ling  hideousneas,  lightod  up  by  a  diabolical  grin. 

"  You  here  P  cned  Fenwolf 

"  You  doubted  me,"  rejoined  Herne ;  "  but  I  never  desert  a 
follower.  Besides,  I  wish  to  shew  the  royal  Harry  that  my  power 
is  as  great  as  his  own," 

**  But  how  are  we  to  get  out  of  this  dungeon  V9  asked  Fenwolf, 
gazing  round  apprehensively. 

"  My  way  out  will  be  easv  enough,"  replied  Heine ;  u  but 
your  escape  is  attended  witn  more  difficulty.  You  remember 
how  we  went  to  the  vaulted  Chamber,  in  tne  Curfew  Tower, 
on  the  night  when  Mark  Fytton,  the  butcher,  was  confined 
within  it" 

"  I  dq,"  replied  Fenwolf  *  But  I  can  think  of  nothing  while 
I  am  tied  thus." 

Herne  instantly  drew  forth  a  hunting-knife,  and  cutting 
asunder  his  bonds,  Fenwolf  started  to  his  feet 

"  If  that  bull-headed  butcher  would  have  joined  me  I  would 
have  liberated  him,  as  I  am  about  to  liberate  you,"  pursued 
Herne ;  "  but  you  recollect  the  secret  passage  wc  then  tracked. 
There  is  such  another  staircase  in  this  tower." 

And  stepping  to  the  further  side  of  the  Chamber,  he  touched 
a  small  knob  in  the  wall,  a  stone  flew  back,  disclosing  an  aper- 
ture  just  laijge  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  through  iL 

u  There  is  your  road  to  freedom,"  said  Herne,  pomting  to  the 
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hole ;  €f  enter  it,  and  creep  along  the  narrow  passage  to  which  it 
leads,  and  which  will  bring  you  to  a  small  loophole  in  the  wall, 
not  many  feet  from  the  ground.  The  loophole  is  guaxded  by  a 
bar  of  iron,  but  it  is  moved  by  a  spring  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stone  in  which  it  appears  to  be  morticed.  This  impediment 
removed,  you  will  eaßily  force  your  way  through  the  loophole, 
which  is  at  no  great  height  from  the  ground*  Drop  cautiously 
for  fear  of  the  sentinels  on  the  walk ;  then  make  your  way  to  the 
forest,  and  if  you  'scape  the  arquebusiers  who  are  scouring  it, 
conceal  yourself  in  the  cave  below  the  beech-tree." 

"  Ana  what  of  you  V  asked  Fenwol£ 

u  I  bave  more  to  do  here,w  replied  Herne,  impatiently— 
"  away  P 

Thus  dismissed,  Fenwolf 
entered  the  aperture,  which 
was   instantly    cloeed    after 
him  by  Herne«      Careftdly 
following  the  instructions  of  | 
his  leader,  the  keeper  passed 
through  the   loop-hole,   let 
himself  drop    softly  dowu,   rß 
and  keeping  close  to  the  side  j  '^1 
ofthetowertillheheardthe  t 
sentinels  move   off,    darted 
swiftly  acroes  the  street* 

Meanwhile,  Herne  drew 
the  cowl  over  his  head,  and 
stepping  to  the  door,knocked 
loudöy  against  it. 

"What  would  you,  father  ?"  J 
cried  the  guard,  from  with- 
out 

*'  Enter,  my  son,  and  you 
shall  know,"  replied  Herne. 

The  next  moment,  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  the  guard 
advanced  into  the  dungeon« 

u  Ha  P  he  exclaimed,  snatching  up  the  lamp  and  looking 
round — *  where  is  the  prisoner?" 

u  Gone  P  replied  Herne. 

"  What !  has  the  fiend  flown  away  with  him  V9  cried  the  man, 
in  mixed  astonishment  and  alarm. 

"  He  has  been  set  free  by  Herne  the  hunter  P  cried  the 
demon ;  "  teil  all  who  question  thee  so,  and  relate  what  thou 
now  fleest.'' 

And  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  bright  blue  flame  illumined 
the  Chamber,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  seen  the  tall  dark  figure 
of  Herne.  His  Franciscan's  gown  had  dropped  to  his  feet,  and 
he  appeared  habited  in  his  wild  deer-skin  garb.  With  a  loud 
cry,  the  guard  feil  senseless  on  the  ground. 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  a 
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tall  Franciscan  friar  thrcaded  the  cloistere  behind  Saint  George's 
Chapcl,  and  giving  the  word  to  the  sentincls,  rased  through 
the  outer  door  communicating  with  the  ateep  descent  leading 
to  the  town. 
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VIII. 

HOW   HERNE  THE   HUNTES  WAS  HIK8EU  HÜNTED. 

On  the  guard's  recovery,  Information  of  what  had  occurred  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  the  King,  who  had  not  yet  retired  to 
rest,  but  was  sitting  in  bis  private  Chamber  with  the  Dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolx.  The  mtelligencc  threw  him  into  a  violent 
passion.  He  ordcred  the  guard  to  be  locked  up  in  the  dungeon 
whence  the  prisoner  had  cscaped ;  directed  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
with  a  patrol,  to  make  search  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle 
for  the  fiigitive  and  the  friar ;  and  bade  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  get 
togethcr  a  band  of  arquebusiers ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  were 
assembled,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  again  rode  into 
the  forest. 

The  cavalcade  had  procecded  about  a  mile"  along  the  great 
avenue,  when  onc  of  the  guard  rode  up  and  said  that  he  heard 
some  distant  sounds  on  the  right  Commanding  a  halt,  Henry 
listened  for  a  moment,  and  becoming  convinced  that  the  man  was 
right,  quitted  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  dashed  across  the 
broad  glade  now  traversed  by  the  avenue  callcd  Queen  Ann's 
lüde.  As  hc  advanced,  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard,  ac- 
companied  by  shouts,  and  presently  afterwards,  a  troop  of  wild 
lookmg  horsemen  in  fantastic  garbs  was  seen  galloping  down 
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the  hiD,  pursued  by  Bouchier  and  his  followers.  The  king  im- 
mediately  shaped  ms  course  so  as  to  intercept  the  flying  party» 
and  beingin  some  measure  screcned  by  the  trees,  he  burst  unex- 
pectedly  upon  them  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 


TTcnry  callcd  U>  the  fugitives  toi 
'surrender,  bot  they  refused  ;  and  I 
brcindishing  ihcir  long  knives  and  ^v^J*- 
spears,  made  a  desperate  resistanee.  But  they  were  speedily  sur- 
rounded  and  overpowered.  Bouchier  inquired  from  the  king  what 
should  be  done  with  the  prisoners. 

"  Hang  them  all  upon  yon  trees,"  cried  Henry,  pointing  to 
two  sister  oaks  which  stood  near  the  scene  of  strife, 

The  terrible  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execution. 
Cords  were  produced,  and  in  Jess  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
twenty  breatnless  bodies  were  swinging  from  the  branches  of 
the  two  trees  indicated  by  the  king. 

"  This  will  serve  to  deter  others  from  like  offences,"  observed 
Henry,  who  had  watched  the  whole  proeeedings  with  savage 
satisfaction.  "And  now,  Bouchier,  how  came  you  to  let  the 
leader  of  these  villains  escape  7* 

WI  did  not  know  he  had  escaped,  my  liege,"  replied  Bouchier, 
in  astonishment. 

"Yea,  marry,  but  he  has  escaped,"  rejoined  Henry;  "and 
he  has  had  the  audacity  to  shew  himself  in  the  Castle  within  this 
hour,  and  the  eunning,  moreover,  to  set  the  prisoner  free." 

And  he  proeeeded  to  relate  what  had  oecurred. 

"Ulis  is  Strange,  indeed,  my  liege/'  replied  Bouchier,  at  the 
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cloee  of  the  kingfs  recital;  u  and  to  my  thinking  is  proof  con- 
vinctng  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  supernatural  belüg. 

"Banish  die  idle  notion,*  rejoined  Henry,  steraly.  "We 
are  all  the  dupes  of  some  jugglery.  The  caitiff  will  doubtless 
return  to  the  forest  Continne  your  search,  therefore,  for  him 
throughout  the  night.  If  you  catch  him,  I  promiee  you  a  royal 
rcwaro." 

And  with  Ulis,  he  rode  back  to  the  Castle,  somewhat  appeased 
by  the  wholesale  vengeance  he  had  taken  of  the  offendere. 

In  obedience  to  the  ordere  he  had  received,  Bouchier  with  his 
followers  continued  riding  about  the  forest  the  whole  night, 
bat  without  finding  anything  to  reward  their  search,  untü 
about  dawn  it  occurred  to  him  to  return  to  the  trees  on  which 
die  bodies  were  suspended  As  he  approached  them,  he  fencied 
he  beheld  a  black  wild-looking  hone  Standing  beneath  the  tree, 
but  not  being  quite  certain  on  that,  he  ordered  his  followers  to 
proceed  as  noisdesdy  m  possible,  and  to  keep  under  the  cover  of 
the  trees.  A  nearer  advanceconvinced  him  that  hiß  eyes  had  not 
deceived  him.  It  was  indeed  a  hone  that  he  beheld,  with  a 
couple  of  bodies,  eyidently  snatched  front  the  branches,  laid  acroes 
ito  back.  A  glance  at  the  trees,  too,  shewed  Bouchier  that  they 
had  considerably  lightened  of  their  hideous  spoiL 

Seeing  this,  Bouchier  dashed  forward.  Alarmed  by  the  noise, 
the  wild  hone  neighed  loudly,  and  a  dark  figure  instandy 
dropped  firom  the  tree  upon  its  back,  and  proceeded  to  disencum* 
ber  it  of  its  ioacL  But  before  this  could  De  accomplished,  a  bolt 
from  a  cross-bow,  shot  by  one  of  Bouchier's  followers,  pierced 
the  animaVs  brain.  Rearing  aloft,  it  feil  backwards,  in  such 
manner  as  would  have  crushed  an  ordinary  rider,  but  Herne 
slipped  off  uninjured,  and  with  incredible  swiftness  darted 
among  the  trees.  The  others  started  in  pursuit,  and  a  chace 
commenced,  in  which  the  demon  huntsman  had  to  sustain  the 
part  of  the  deer— nor  could  any  deer  have  afforded  better  sport. 

Away  flew  the  pursued  and  pursuers  over  the  broad  glade 
and  through  tangled  glen — the  woods  resounding  with  their  cries. 
Bouchier  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fugitive  for  a  moment,  and 
urged  his  men  to  puA  on ;  but  despite  his  alternate  proffers  and 
menaces,  they  gained  but  litde  on  Herne,  who,  speeoing  towards 
the  Home  Park,  cleared  its  high  palings  with  a  Single  bound. 

Over  went  Bouchier  and  his  followers,  and  they  then  descried 
him  making  his  way  to  a  large  oak,  Standing  älmost  alone  in 
the  centre  of  a  beautiful  glade.  An  instant  afterwards,  he  reached 
the  tree,  shook  his  arm  menacingly  at  his  pursuers,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

The  next  moment,  Bouchier  came  up ;  flung  himself  firom  his 
panting  steed,  and,  with  his  drawn  swoid  in  band,  forced  him- 
self through  a  rift  in  its  side,  into  the  tree.  There  was  a  hollow 
within  large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  upriffhty  and  two 
funnel-likeholes  ran  upwaids  into  the  branches,  Finding  nothing, 
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Bouchier  called  for  a  hunting  spear,  and  thrust  it  as  far  as  he 
could  into  the  holes  above.  Ine  point  encountered  no  obstruc- 
tioii  ezcept  such  as  was  offered  by  the  wood  itsel£  He  stamped 
apon  the  ground — and  sounded  it  on  all  sides  with  the  spear, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  before. 

Issuing  forth,  he  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  upper  nart 
of  the  tree,  which,  in  the  interim,  had  been  carefully  watened 
on  all  sides  by  his  followers;  and  not  content  with  viewing  it 
from  below,  he  mounted  into  the  branches.  Bnt  they  had  no- 
thing to  show,  except  their  own  leafy  covering. 

Tne  careful  exammation  of  the  ground  about  the  tree,  at  length 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  small  hole  among  its  roots,  about  half 
a  dosen  yards  firom  the  trank,  and  though  this  hole  seemed 
scarcely  large  enough  to  serve  for  an  entranoe  to  the  kennel 
of  the  fox,  Bouchier  deemed  it  expediert  to  keep  a  careful 
watch  over  it. 

His  investigation  completed,  he  despatched  a  Sergeant  of  the 
guard  to  the  castle,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  wnat  had  oc- 
curred. 

Disturbed  by  the  events  of  the  night»  Henry  obtained  little 
sleep,  and  at  an  early  hour,  summoned  an  attendant,  and  de- 
manded  whether  there  were  any  tidings  from  the  forest.  The 
attendant  replied  that  a  seigeant  of  the  guard  was  without,  sent 
by  Captain  Bouchier,  with  a  message  for  his  majesty.  The 
sergeant  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  and  on 
the  close  of  his  marveüous  story,  the  king,  who  had  worked 
himself  into  a  tremendous  fury  during  its  relation,  roared  out— 
"  What  foiled  again— ha !  But  he  shaü  not  escape,  if  I  have  to 
root  up  half  the  trees  in  the  forest.  Bouchier  and  his  fellows 
must  be  bewitched.  Harkye,  knaves,  get  together  a  dozen 
of  the  best  woodmen  and  yeomen  in  the  castle — instantly,  as  y  ou 
value  your  lives — bid  them  bring  axe  and  saw,  pick  and  spade. 
D*ye  mark  me— ha !  Stay,  I  have  not  done.  I  must  have  fagots 
and  straw,  for  I  will  burn  this  tree  to  the  ground, — burn  it  to  a 
char.  Summon  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk — the  rascal 
archer  I  dubbed  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  his  mates— the 
keepera  of  the  forest  and  their  hounds — summon  them  quickly, 
and  bid  a  band  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  get  ready.  And 
he  sprang  from  his  couch. 

llie  king's  commands  were  executed  with  such  alacrity,  that 
by  the  time  he  was  fully  attired,  the  whole  of  the  persona  he 
had  ordered  to  be  summoned  were  assembled.  Puttmg  himself 
at  their  head,  he  rode  forth  to  the  Home  Park,  and  found 
Bouchier  and  his  foüowets  grouped  around  the  tree. 
"  We  are  still  at  fault,  my  liege,"  said  Bouchier. 
*  So  I  see,  sir,"  replied  the  king,  angrily.  "  Hew  down  the 
tree  instantly,  knaves,"  he  added  to  the  woodmen.  "  Fall  to, 
-Mta" 

Ropes  were  then  fastened  to  the  tree,  and  the  welkin  resounded 
with  the  rapid  strokes  of  the  hatchets.    It  was  a  task  of  some 
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difficulty,  bot  such  zeal  and  eneigy  were  displayed  by  the  wood- 
men,  that,  ere  long,  the  giant  trank  lay  proetrate  on  the  ground, 
Ita  hollows  were  now  folly  expoeed  to  view,  but  they  were 
cmpty. 

"  Set  fire  to  the  accursed  piece  of  timber  T  roared  the  king — 
*  burn  it  to  dost,  and  ecatter  it  to  the  wind." 

At  these  orden,  two  yeomen  of  the  guard  adranced»  and, 
throwing  down  a  heap  of  fagots,  straw,  and  other  combustäbles, 
on  the  roota  of  the  tree,  soon  kindled  a  fierce  fire. 

Meanwhile,  a  couple  of  woodmcn,  stripped  of  their  jerkins,  and 
with  their  brawny  arms  bared  to  the  Shoulder,  mounted  on  the 
trank,  and  ßtrove  to  split  it  aaunder.  Some  of  the  keepers  like- 
wise  got  into  the  branches,  and  peered  into  every  crack  and 
crevice,  in  the  hope  of  making  some  discovery.  Amongat  the 
latter  was  Will  Sommers,  who  had  posted  himself  near  a  ereat 
arm  of  the  tree,  which  he  maintained,  when  lopped  off,  wouul  be 
found  to  contain  the  demon. 

Nor  were  other  expedienta  neglected.  A  fierce  hound  had 
been  sent  into  the  hole  near  the  roots  of  the  tree,  by  Gabriel 
Läpp,  but  after  a  short  absence  he  returned  howling  and  terrified; 
nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  Gabriel,  seconded  by  a  severe  lashing 
with  the  whip,  induce  him.to  enter  it  again. 

When  the  hound  had  come  forth,  a  couple  of  yeomen  advaneed 
to  enlarge  the  opening,  whilc  a  third  with  a  pick  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  root,  which  formed  an  impediment  to  their  efforts. 

"  They  may  dig,  but  theyll  never  catch  him,,>  obeerved  Shore- 
ditch,  who  stood  by,  to  his  companions.  "  Hunting  a  spirit  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  hunting  a  wolf  or  a  fox." 

"Not  so  loud,  duke,w  said  Islington,  "his  majesty  may  think 
thy  je8t  irreverentw 

u  I  have  an  arrow  blessed  by  a  priest,"  said  Paddington, 
"which  I  shall  let  fly  at  him,  if  he  appears." 

"  Here  he  is !  here  he  is !"  cried  Will  Sommers,  as  a  great  white 
horned  owl,  which  had  been  conccaled  in  some  part  of  the  tree, 
flew  forth. 

"It  may  be  the  demon  in  that  form— shoot !"  said  ShoreditcL 

Paddington  bent  his  bow.  The  arrow  whistled  through  the 
air,  and  in  another  moment  the  owl  feil  fluttering  to  the  ground ; 
but  it  underwent  no  transformation,  as  was  expected  by  the  cre- 
dulous  archer. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire,  being  constantly  supplied  with  frcsh 
fagots,  and  stirred  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  burnt  bravely. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tree  was  already  consumed,  and  the 
flames,  roaring  along  the  hollow  within,  with  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  furnace,  promised  soon  to  reduce  it  to  charcoal« 

By  this  time,  the  mouth  of  the  hole  having  been  widened, 
another  keeper,  who  had  brought  forward  a  couple  of  lurchers, 
sent  them  into  it ;  but  in  a  few  moments  they  returned,  as  the 
hound  had  done,  howling,  and  with  ecared  looks,    Without  even 
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facing  their  enraged  master,  they  ran  off  with  their  tails  between 
theirlegs,  towards  the  Castle. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Rufus,"  said  Gabriel,  patting  his  hound,  who 
looked  wistfully  and  half-reproachfully  in  nis  face.  "  Thou  wert 
not  to  blame,  poor  fellow.  The  best  dog  that  ever  was  whelped 
can  be  no  match  for  the  deviL" 

Though  it  had  long  ere  this  become  the  general  opinion  that 
it  was  useless  to  persevere  further  in  the  search,  the  king»  with 
his  characteristic  obstinacy,  would  not  give  it  up.  In  due  time, 
the  whole  of  the  trank  of  the  enonnous  tree  was  consumed,  and 
its  branches  cast  into  the  fire.  The  roots  were  rent  from  the 
ground,  and  a  wide  and  deep  trench  digged  around.  The  course 
of  the  hole  was  traced  for  some  distance,  but  it  was  never  of  any 
size,  and  was  suddenly  lost  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth. 

At  length,  after  three  hours'  watching,  Henryks  patience  was 
exhausteo,  and  he  ordered  the  pit  to  be  filled  up,  and  eveiy  cre- 
vice  and  fissnre  in  the  ground  aoout  to  be  carefully  stoppedL 

"  If  we  cannot  unkennel  the  fox,"  he  said,  *  we  will  at  least 
earth  him  up." 

"  For  all  your  care,  gossip  Henry,*  muttered  Will  Sommers, 
as  he  rode  after  his  master  to  the  Castle,  "  the  fox  will  work  his 
way  out." 

€tp*  tntm  tye  &tcon%  ttoofc  of  tjc  CtytwiitU  of 
Cfflintwor  Castle, 


TO  HIS  FIRST  LOTE,  BY  AN   ELDEELY  POET. 
BT  ic*  r.  w. 


Ladt,  wlio  in  thy  yonthfiil  prime 
Wert  oft  th'  aneonacioui  cause  of  pain, 

Hear  now  a  tale  of  that  sweet  time, 
And  one  who  loTed  theo— bat  in  vain  I 

Tet !  I  wa§  one  amid  the  throng 
"Who  sought  towin  thy  favonr  then  j — 

Thote  happy  day i  when  we  were  y onn#— 
Oh!  could  Ichann  themhere  againl 

I  wonld  not  now  be  what  I  was, 
So  awkwardly  eonrased  and  shy ; 

Nor  in  the  half-toid  teeret  pause 
Seeing  thee  look  both  sweet  and  sly. 

The  wakefol  night,  the  beating  heart, 
Th9  inTofaintary  aigh  were  mine— 

Too  well  I  play*a  the  loTert  part, 
And  acaree  eoaU  breakmst,  loncheon, 
dine» 

Tet  beauty  auch  aa  thine  was  worth 
All  that  a  lorer's  heart  should  bear— 


Oh !  there  is  nothing  now  on  earth 
Half  to  endearing,  half  so  fair ! 

For  though  the  rose,  the  lovely  rose 
Is  blanch'd  by  sunshine  and  by  showers, 

There's  not  another  bud  that  blows 
Can  take  her  place  as  queen  of  flowers. 

Oh!  there  are  some  who  still  love  on, 
Thoogh  what  they  lore  was  nerer 
thefrs! 

They  have  a  teeret  all  their  own, — 
They  haye  a  treasnre  no  one  ahares. 

Thou  art  the  treasnre  of  my  sonl, 
My  earliest  and  my  dearest  choice, 

And,  to  this  day,  I  searee  eontrol 
My  fond  emotions  at  thy  roice  I 

Oh!  grant  me  now  this  one  request, 
Too  poor  almost  for  lore  like  mine, 

If  nothing  more  can  be,  at  least 
Aoeept  me  as  thy  Valentine. 
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AN  INTBODUCTION  TO  MR.  OXJONNELL  IN  1842. 

BT  MBS.  WABD. 

I  havb  always  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  women  should  never  in- 
terfere  with  politics— certainly  not  openly  and  avowedly;  and  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  beyond  my  own  firiencüy  and  familiär 
cirde  care  a  straw  about  my  opinion  (any  more  than  the  public  do  for 
that  of  the  we  of  same  of  the  newspapers),  I  am  glad  I  have  so  ex- 
pressed myself ;  otherwise,  being  as  I  am  the  wife,  daughter,  and 
sister  of  soldiers,  I  might  be  oonsidered  as  strangely  inconsistent  in 
having  resolved  on  obtaining  an  introduction  to  Mr.  O'ConnelL  Hie 
simplest  remark  of  a  man  of  genius  and  celebrity  has  always  an  interest 
in  my  eyes;  and  without  possessing  any  of  that  morbid  curiosity  which 
induccs  some  to  seek  out  any  who  have  become  celebrated,  no  matter 
whether  by  good  or  evü  deeds :  I  confess  to  the  weakness  (if  it  may 
be  so  called)  of  wishing  to  make  the  aoquaintance  of  any  man  or 
woman  who  may  have  distinguished  themselves  from  the  reet  of  the 
world  by  superior  ability.  many  people,  opposed  to  Mr.  O'Conneü  in 
politics,  speak  of  him  as  though  he  did  not  possess  a  Single  good  quality. 
It  is  said,  "  The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted;"  how  true  this 
aziom  may  be,  I  am  not  eompetent  to  judge— I  suppose,  however,  some 
charitable  person  first  started  it  Now  people,  violent  in  politics,— 
especially  in  religious  politics, — have  seldom  any  charity  at  all;  indeed, 
those  who  set  themselves  up  above  tiie  rest  of  the  world  as  shining 
lights,  are  frequently  so  tauch  taken  up  with  meddling  with  other 
people's  ways,  that  tiiey  genenüly  lose  their  own;  and,  getting  oon- 
fused  in  the  mist  of  fanaticism  and  argument,T>nly  confuse  those  whom 
they  may  really  wish  to  serve.  By  the  way,  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  introduction;  I  shall  be  accused  of  wishing  to  "  spin  out  my 
paper,"  as  school  girls  say, — so  aUons. 

I  had  always  had  a  curiosity  even  to  see  the  Agitator.  Many  of  my 
friends  would  never  acknowledge  the  same  weakness;  and  yet  I  have 
known  them  linger  in  the  cold  at  the  door  of  the  house  on  a  winter9» 
afternoon,  just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  broad  Shoulders  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat  to  match.  Now  I  confess  to  having  followed  him  all 
along  Pall  Mall,  to  the  very  Steps  of  that  princely  building,  the  Beform 
Club. 
To  say  that  Mr.  O'Connell  is  a  wonderful  man,  would  be  to  advanoe 
>  a  truism  that  even  his  bitterest  enemies  allow.  BBs  friends  talk  of 
'  his  eminent  genius — his  foes,  of  his  indomitable  assurance.  They  may 
give  his  talents  and  his  moral  courage  what  name  they  please,  but, 
like  "Luther,  the  solitary  monk,"  Daniel  O'Connell  has  already  given 
the  world  a  shake;  whether  for  good  or  evil,  it  is  not  my  part  to  de- 
termine:  indeed,  the  result  of  his  "  agitation"  may  yet  remain  to  be 
proved.  However,  let  me  again  disclim  all  Intention  of  leaning  to 
one  side  of  politics  or  the  other— at  least,  in  print  As  I  have  said 
before,  "  women  burn  their  fingers  by  meddling  with  politics,  and  get 
no  pity  for  it  afterwards."  My  chapter  has  chiefly  to  do  with  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  entertaining  as  it  was 
unexpected.  By  the  way,  I  am  afraid  my  first  words  to  him  may 
betray  what  I  would  fain  keep  to  myself ;  however,  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  becoming  the  Ups  of  one  who  has  been  soldiering  nearly 
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au  her  life;  and  will  at  once,  too,  establißh  the  fect  of  my  treating  my 
subject  with  equal  honesty  and  disinterestedness. 

The  very  day  after  landing  at  Kingstown,  in  Ireland,  which  I  did 
for  the  purpoee  of  embarking  with  my  husband  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — an  embarkation  ending  after  a  weary  voyage  of  three  months, 
with  shipwreck — I  was  told  that  Mir.  O'Connell  was  going  to  head  a 
meeting  at  the  Com  Exchange,  in  Dublin;  and  a  relation  of  his  calling 
on  me,  said  that  she  and  a  party  of  friends  woidd  acoompany  me,  if  I 
wished  it,  to  hear  him  speak«  My  husband's  chaperoning  ine  to  a 
political  meeting  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Hie  promise  of 
an  introduction  after  the  meeting  was  over,  made  me  accept  the  invi- 
tation  immebiateiy. 

I  had  an  exceüent  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  O'Connell  in  his 
happiest  vein.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  good  humour  indeed;  and 
instead  of  those  vituperations  in  which  he  is  too  apt  to  indulge,  and 
which  are  unworthy  of  a  man  of  such  abilities,  he  dwelt  more  largely 
on  the  beauties  of  his  country  than  on  the  conduct  of  his  foes;  and  his 
eloquent  descriptions  of  dear  Ireland  made  me  readily  widerstand  how 
powerful  must  be  his  influence  over  that  people  whom  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  addressing.  Then  his  humour  was  so  racy,  that  even  when 
he  ridicoled  the  men  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  lauded  to  the 
skies,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  witty  sallies,  his  apt  quotations, 
and  his  amusing  similes* 

'  The  meeting  over,  we  left  the  gallery,  and,  in  descending,  reached 
the  glass-door  of  Mr.  CConneü's  office.  I  looked  over  the  little  green 
curtain,  and  there  was  the  "  immortal  Danw  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece  and  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  secretary — the  earnestness 
of  the  debate  being  manifested  by  the  various  attempts  made  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  settle  his  wig  to  his  liking — a  sure  demonstration,  I 
had  understood,  of  the  "  Agitators"  agitation. 

He  was  so  busy  that  we  did  not  like  to  disturb  him;  and  I  had  given 
up  all  idea  of  the  introduction,  when,  just  as  we  were  debaüng  about 
sending  for  umbrellas  (the  rain  falling  fast),  Mr.  O'ConndTs  carriage 
came  upy  and  Mr.  O'Conneü  himself  came  down.  A  few  words  of  intro- 
duction— a  courteous  smile — and  an  offer  of  "  conveying  me  homeM — 
and  in  two  minutes  I  was  side  by  side  with  the  Agitator.  I  declare  I  could 
hardly  refrain  from  laughing;  I  could  not  but  think  of  how  my  Tory 
relations  would  stare  if  they  could  but  see  me.  I  declare,  too,  I  had 
a  feeling  of  deception  about  me  when  I  expressed  myself  delighted  at 
having  at  length  obtained  the  introduction  I  had  so  long  desired;  and 
after  telling  him  of  my  old  wish  on  that  head,  I  said,  with  that  candour 
which  by  many  might  be  set  down  to  wrong  account — "  I  must  teil 
jou,  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  Üiough  I  have  long  been  anxious  to  meet 
you,  though  I  have  been  most  eager  eyen  to  hear  you  speak,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  greatest  man  in  the  world : 
and  I  ovly  say  this  lest  you  should  attribute  my  desire  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  you  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  great  admiration  of 
your  genius." 

After  all,  what  could  Mr.  O'Connell  care  for  my  motives?  However, 
I  satisfied  my  conscience— he  was  pleased  to  laugh  at  my  honest 
arowal— and  we  understood  one  another  perfectly. 

Oür  drive,  though  short,  permitted  a  few  words  of  conversation. 
Something  was  said  about  the  calamities  and  dissensions  arising  from 
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differencee  in  religious  opinions.  I  had,  in  the  morning,  aeen  Mr. 
O'ConnelTs  bright-faced  grand-daughter,  aa  she  came  from  chapel  to 
the  houae  where  I  was  staying.  His  daughter,  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
had  also  called— «  fair,  intelligent,  creature;  and,  though  the  mother  of 
a  very  largo  family,  a  still  young  and  lovely  woman.  I  had  heard  her 
expreaa  the  most  charitable  opinions  with  evident  ingenuousness;  and 
could  not  but  admire  the  domestic  happiness  to  which  the  Agitator 
waa  wont  to  retire  from  the  turmoils  of  public  life.  Let  his  choice  of 
that  life  proeeed  from  patriotic,  ombitious,  or  aeUsh  motivea,  or  what 
it  may,  the  position  I  found  Mr.  O'Connell  held  among  his  intimate 
frienda  and  connexiona  aurpriaed  me.  In  the  circle,  who  looked  up  to 
him  aa  an  idol  of  admiration  and  regard,  I  heard  no  politieal  discus- 
aiona ;  I  liatened  only  to  anecdotes  of  his  merry  homour  among  his 
"  people"  at  Darrynane  and  his  grand-children  at  the  Mansion  Houae; 
and,  having  aeen  quite  enough  of  the  world  (heaven  help  me!)  to  have 
rubbed  off  the  rast  of  narrow-minded  prejudicea,  I  feit  "  how  little 
indeed  do  we  know  of  one  another's  inner  life !"— how  hard  it  is  to 
judge  of  a  man's  private  character  by  his  public  character ! — and,  above 
all,  what  a  pleaaant  thing  it  ia  for  one,  (brought  up,  too,  in  directly 
opposite  principlea,)  to  discover  redeeming,  nay,  endearing  qualtiea, 
in  one  whom  one  has  been  led  to  conaider  aitogether  too  worldly  for 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  affections.  All  this  had  passed  through 
my  mind  before  I  found  myaelf  tete-ä-tete  with  the  Agitator;  and  as  I 
have  said,  from  one  remaxk  to  another,  we  came  to  mutual  regrets 
that  difference  of  religious  opinions  between  persona  professing  to  be 
Christians  ahould  cause  diaa^iaiona  among  familiea  and  destroy  the  ties 
of  friendahip.  We  began  by  being  serious  in  our  discuasion— 
O'Connell  ended  it  with  an  anecdote  and  a  laugh. 

u  Did  you  never,"  he  said,  "  hear  the  anecdote  of  George  the 
Third  and  0'Shaughneasy?n 

"  Never,*  I  replied. 

"Well,  then,  111  teil  it  you.  CShaughnessy  waa  a  man  whom 
George  the  Third  used  to  employ  to  make  his  clothes,  and  even  to 
alter  them  oecasionaily.  He  waa  anything  but  a  faahionable  artißt ; 
but  whether  it  waa  that  his  work  suited  the  king's  homely  habits,  or 
that  his  majesty  liked  to  have  him  about  him,  and  to  hear  him  talk,  (as 
he  did,  with  the  Iriah  absence  of  reaerve  when  encouraged,)  I  know 
not;  certain  it  is,  O'Shaughnessy  waaoftenaummoned  to  Windsor,  and 
waa  often  known  to  hold  long  conversations  with  his  royal  employer, 
with  whom  he  evidenüy  increaaed  in  favour.  This,  of  course,  raised  him 
many  enemies;  and  at  last,  some  who  wished  to  do  him  injury  in  the 
sight  of  the  king,  told  hia  majesty  that  O'Shaughnessy  was  a  papist. 
The  king  did  not  send  for  him  to  dismiss  him  immediately  as  was  an- 
ticipated,  but  the  next  time  he  had  occasion  to  employ  hin,  he  called 
out—*  O'Shaughnessy  1 1  say  O'Shaughnessy !  they  teil  me  you  are  a 
papist!  What  religion  are  you,  IkL*.  O'Shaughnessy — I  say,  what 
religion  are  you,  eh?'  *  Plase  your  majesty,'  replied  O'Shaughnessy, 
very  quietly  and  gravely,  "  Tm  a — tailor  !'" 

"  Sure,"  continued  O'Connell,  "  the  king  never  asked  O'Shaugh- 
nessy another  quesüon  on  this  subject.  And  wasn't  it  a  good  example 
to  set,  that  as  long  aa  a  man  minds  his  own  business,  and  does  it  well, 
it  is  no  business  of  other  people  what  his  religious  opinions  may  beP' 


Cape  Town,  Sept  28, 1842. 
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THE    TOWN   LIFE    OP    THE   RESTORATION. 

BY    ROBERT    BELL. 
PART  I. 

"When  Players  cometo  act  the  Parte  of  Queens, 
Within  the  Curtains,  and  behind  the  Seenes— 

*  •  * 

When  two  good  Kings  «hall  be  at  Brentford  iown, 
And  when  in  London  there'  shall  not  be  one.w 

Nottradamtu't  Prophecy. — Marvkll. 

"Ton  see,  Madam,  here,  the  unhappiness  of  being  born  in  onr  time,  in  which  to 
that  Virtue  and  Perfection,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  wonld  bare  given  Temples  and 
Altais»  the  highest  thing  we  dare  dedicate,  is  a  Play,  or  some  such  Trine."— Ifeft- 
eaikm  oftke  Mwtierry  Garde»  to  the  Ducheu  of  Bkhmtmä\--&KD1MY. 

Thx  age  of  the  Bestoration  was  not  less  memorable  for  its  own  excesses, 
than  for  the  solemn  decorum  it  displaced.  The  transitiön  was  sudden, 
startlmg,  and  complete,  from  the  "  shop-board  breeding"  of  the  ruffed 
and  cloaked  puritan, 

"  With  coz'ning  cough  and  hollow  cheek," 

to  the  spanking  licentiousness  of  the  cavalier.  The  rapidity  of  the 
change  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  silent 
and  certain  progression  of  the  public  mind.  In  a  single  night  the 
frozen  Springs  were  set  free,  and  London  was  flooded  with  long  pent- 
up  appetites  and  riotous  passions.  The  king  himself  set  the  example, 
and  had  scarcely  finished  the  enthusiastic  reception  at  Whitehall,  when 
he  retired  in  indecent  haste  and  impetuons  disorder,  to  lull  his  fluttered 
royalty  in  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Palmer.  It  was  like  a  general  gaol  delivery 
of  all  the  vices,  in  a  State  of  rabid  excitement;  and  Sie  frantic  multitude, 
roaring  through  the  streets,  may  be  easily  imagined,  shrieking  a 
tumultuous  chorus,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  populär  poets — 

"  Let  every  eonduit  run 
Canary,  tili  we  lodge  the  reeling  mm— 
Tap  erery  joy,  let  not  a  pearl  be  spilt, 
Till  we  ha?e  set  the  ringing  worid  a-tttt!" 

A  new  race,  new  manners,  new  institutions,  new  licences,  from  that 
instant  set  in.  The  "men  about  town"  of  the  new  regime,  that 
"starving  crew,"  of  whom,  says  Sedley, 

•'  None  bat  has  killed  his  man,  or  writ  his  play," 

exhibited  a  daring  contrast  to  their  immediate  predecessors;  the  men 

"of  sore  election, 
With  eyes  all  white,  and  many  a  groan, 
And  neck  aride  to  draw  in  tone." 

The  best  picture  of  the  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  satires,  epigrams, 
and  lampoons  of  the  day;  where  there  was  no  sparing  of  the  salient 
characteristics  at  either  aide,  and  where,  through  a  haze  of  the  strängest 
buffoonery  and  the  most  audacious  caricature,  we  get  a  closer  insight 
into  the  dtaily  life  of  the  period,  than  the  conventiontd  dignity  of  history 
will  permit  us  to  procura,  except  very  rarely,  in  its  more  authentic 
pages.  The  two  phases  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Monarchy  have 
been  felicitously  epitomized,  in  the  characters  of  Cromwell  and  Charles, 
by  Cleaveland  and  Marvell,  both  stanch  adherents  to  their  opposite 
vol.  m.  k 
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parties.    Cleaveland's  famous  lines  on  the  Protector  are  well  known, 

beginning  witb 

"WhafsaProtector?    He's  a  statel?  thing, 
That  apei  H  tn  the  mm-tge  of  a  king; 
A  Tragick  Aetor,  Csesar  in  a  elown : 
He't  a  brass  farthing  ftamped  witb  a  erown." 

Whoever  is  curious  to  purane  the  parallel  between  GromweD, 

»  Aa  oatward  -mint,  linad  with  a  deril  within," 

and  Charles»  as  drawn  by  Marvdl,  who  "  kept  hiß  father's  asaes,"  and 

M  Who,  in  the  mimiet  of  the  8pinstrian  sport, 
Ootdoes  Tiberins  and  bis  goatish  eoart," 

may  be  referred  to  theae  pieoea  of  rampant  satire,  not  only  for  familiär 
portraita  of  the  individuals,  but  for  the  broad  features  of  the  agea  on 
which  they  so  vividly  impressed  their  own  likenesses.  We  here  propoee 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  racketting  era  of  the  Bestoration,  and 
especially  to  that  distinctive  aspect  of  it  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  ita  town-life. 

This  town-life  was  a  thing  peculiar  to  the  period.  It  never  existed 
before,  it  never  existed  aince,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  revive  it, 
It  waa  like  the  fair  of  Amsterdam  (which,  firom  the  intensity  of  its 
abandonment»  lasts  only  a  Single  night),  an  uproarious  caraival,  aanc- 
tioned  by  ezamples  that  had  all  the  influence  of  prescriptive  authority, 
utterly  independent  of  all  law  and  morality,  running  riot  at  the  periloua 
height  of  the  animal  spirits,  inflamed  with  drink,  and  maddened  with 
over-reaching  lusta,  that  at  last  paralyzed  the  senses  of  the  reveUera, 
and  smote  their  quivering  pulses  dead,  while  they  were  yet  gasping  in 
unfulfilled  pleaaures.  This  blood-wantonnesa,  which,  in  its  fearfrdand 
unbridled  fury,  bears  some  resemblanoe  to  the  Image  of  Carnage,  thruat 
itself,  in  the  open  daylight  into  the  face  of  the  people,  fearless,  shazne- 
less,  lawless.  It  corrupted  all  the  public  places,  it  infected  the  tone  of 
private  society,  swept  like  a  pest  from  the  court  to  the  stews,  con- 
taminated  even  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  having  first  debauched 
the  stage,  ultimately  elevated  its  polluted  priestesses  to  the  palace. 
Casting  the  loathsome  responsibility  of  all  this  demoralization  upon  the 
right  Shoulders,  Dryden,  in  his  famous  and  fearless  Epilogue  to 
Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  branded  the  monarch  with  immortal  infamy.  Some 
of  his  lines  fill  the  ear  like  a  burst  of  trumpets  : 

"  Misses  tbere  were,  bot  modestly  conoeal'd  j 
WhitehaU  the  naked  Venus  first  revealM  * 
Who  Standing  as  at  Cypros,  in  her  shrine, 
The  strnmpet  was  adored  with  rites  diTine." 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  but  grossness  and  the  lowest  depravity. 
It  was  a  Monster  of  Selfiahness,  without  Faith,  without  Love,  without 
Beason ;  ready  to  trample  down  all  laws,  sympathies,  and  affections, 
for  the  gratiücation  of  the  meanest  of  its  own  crawling  desires.  One 
of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  surpassing  licentiousness  of  the 
age,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the  royal  physicians  in 
ordinary  recommended  themselves  to  the  favöur  of  the  king  by  advo- 
cating  his  two  predominant  vices — the  one  making  the  king's  favourite 
indulgence  a  sixth  aense,  and  the  other  maintaining,  in  a  grave  scientific 
treatise,  the  advantage  of  the  constant  use  of  wine  for  the  preservation 
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of  bealthl*  Rochester  iß  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  manuscript 
history  of  the  intrigaes  of  the  court,  which  was  burned  by  biß  motber, 
a  woman  of  piety.f  It  is  a  great  pity  the  papers  were  destroyed;  they 
would  have  laid  bare  an  imbrogUo  of  profligacies  auch  as  the  world  has 
never  ooneeived  in  its  wildert  dreams  of  wolnsh  prerogative  let  looee 
upon  mankinct. 

The  public  of  cur  day  look  back  npon  the  orgies  ofthat  period  with 
something  of  the  same  sort  of  feeling  inspired  by  the  dances  of  the 
witches  on  the  Brocken.  The  whole  scene  is  filled  with  ßimilar  wild 
andhellishgainbols;  andtheonlygleamof  grace  by  which  it  is  sparingly 
relieved,  is  that  sparkling  gaiety  which  distinguished  most  of  the 
courtiers.  But  gaiety  without  heart  is  a  very  equivocal  grace  after  all, 
and  so  its  influence  is  but  ßlightly  feit.  Yet  there  are  many  objects  to 
provoke  onr  cnrioaity  in  this  stränge  hurly-burly.  It  is  so  opposed  to 
our  own  axperiences  so  fantastic— so  crowded  with  brilliant  figures — 
so  distracted  with  rays  of  light  that  seem  to  be  perpetually  melting 
each  other  down—- that  one  wants  to  get  a  little  nearer,  to  see  how 
this  daariing  life  was  actually  carried  on. 

The  habits  and  whereabouts  of  the  wits  and  coxcombe,  the  Fribbles 
and  Keepwells,  the  Bean  Hewitts  and  Sedleys,  suggest  a  variety  of 
discorshre  inquiries  that  may  be  worth  following  out.  1£  we  get  only 
a  glhnpse  here  and  there  of  the  town,  under  the  influence  of  the  delirium, 
it  may  repay  the  trouble  of  penetrating  sundry  obscure  nooks  and 
corners  of  a  fugitive  literature,  firequently  explored,  but  not  yet 
exhausted. 

The  playhouse  was  the  centre-wheel  round  which  all  the  movements 
of  the  fashionable  profligates  revolved.  The  Situation  of  the  theatre- 
royal,  abutting  upon  Drury-lane,  was  favourahle  to  every  species  of 
intrigue,  from  the  u  ladt*  of  the  apprentice,  at  the  Rose  Tavern,  to 
the  more  stealthy  pleasure  of  an  assignation  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
piazza.  Covent-garden  was  a  famous  place  for  the  rendezvous  of 
lovers  of  all  dasses,  and  of  all  shades  of  morality.  Martha,  in 
Wycherley's  comedy  of  Love  in  a  Wood,  speaks  of  meeting  Dapperwit 
€t  in  a  piazza  at  midnight^  and  Mrs.  Fnul,  in  Love  for  Love,  jests 
about  taking  a  turn  in  a  hackney-coach  with  a  friend,  in  Covent-garden 
square.  The  whole  of  that  neighbourhood  was  the  fashionable  quarter, 
and  Bow-street  was  the  great  lounge.  Drury-lane  was  then  an  aristo- 
cratic  locality,  the  stately  piles  of  Craven  and  Bohemia  houses  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  that  thoroughfare. 

Descending  towards  the  Strand,  even  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  we 

at  once  get  out  of  the  fairy-land  of  our  town-life.    Once  we  leave 

Brydges-street  to  move  southwards,  or  eastwards,  we  make  as  marked 

a  transition  as  from  light  to  darkness.    The  way  by  Craven  house  was 

ßcarred  with  pits  and  sloughs;  and  the  Strand  itself  was  nothing  better 

than  a  bleak,  rugged  highway.    The  space  round  Covent-garden  was 

oovered  with  fields  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  abbots  of  Westminster ; 

and  the  distant  region  beyond  the  vülage  of  Charing,  now  called  Pall 

MV»,  was  a  Stretch  of  neglected  pasture-ground,  known  as  St.  J&mes's 

Fields.     Fleet-street  was  in  the  same  condition;  and  the  actors  were 

rejoiced  when  they  were  able  to  remove  from  the  large  theatre,  called 

*  Beloe's  Anecdotea,  voL  l  p.  200. 

t  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authon. 
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Dorset-garden,  which  stood  an  tbe  site  of  Salisbary-square,  to  the 
u  wanner  land"  of  the  new  barn  in  Brydges-street.*  Ali  this  disoom- 
fort  of  exposed  and  ill-paved  streets  was  rendered  still  more  disagreeabJe 
by  the  imperfect  mode  of  lighting  then  in  use;  the  only  eecape  from 
the  "  total  eclipse"  of  the  winter  night*  being  in  the  dim  shnrering 
candle-lanterns  which  the  inhabitants  hang  out  from  their  houses, 
without  the  slightest  referenee  to  harmony  of  arrangement,  or  eren 
economy  of  dintribution.  Yet  this  clumsy  method  of  lighting  the 
street»  eontinued  down  to  the  last  Century;  and  when  Mr.  TYinsor 
introdttced  gas,  which  he  publidy  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the 
front  of  his  own  house  in  Pall  Mall»  he  was  regarded  as  a  fooüsh 
experimentellst,  or  something  worse. 

Some  notion  of  the  scattered  State  of  the  wondrous  metropolitan  hiTe 
at  that  period  may  be  gathered  from  a  snatch  of  crode  verses,  calkd 
"  London's  Progresse,"  published  early  in  the  seventeenth  eentury.  It 
is  clear  enough  from  the  stanze,  of  which  the  first  eight  lines  are  sab- 
joined,  that  the  populous  spots  were  divided  from  each  other  by  empty 
Spaces,  over  which,  however,  the  busy  laboors  of  builders  and  projectors 
were  rapidly  casting  a  net-work  of  new  streets.  The  poet,  indeed,  is 
so  Struck  by  the  growing  improvements,  that  he  ventares  to  propheey 
the  extension  of  the  town  into  the  still  retreats  of  husbandry  and 
pastoral  life,  at  remote  Islington  I 

u  Wirr  how  now,  Babeü,  whither  wüt  thon  build? 

The  old  Holborno,  Cbaring-Croete,  the  8trand,  *. 

Are  min*  to  8l  Giles't-ia-the-Fidd : 

Stint  Katerne,  the  takee  Wappingby  the  band, 
And  Hogtdon  will  to  Hy-gate  ere't  oe  long. 

London  bei  gone  a  great  way  from  the  ttreame  $ 
Ifthink  the  means  to  go  to  Idington, 

To  eat  a  diah  of  ttrawberries  and  creamct 


TWa  propheey  was  no  doubt  considered  pure  moonshine  at  that  time; 
bat  it  is  no  longer  a  joke.  Hoxton  has  not  only  paid  a  visit  to  High- 
gate, and  London  gone  to  take  strawberries  and  cream  with  Islington, 
but  Brixton  and  Hackney  are  united  by  crowded  avenues  of  houses, 
and  Brentford  and  Bow  may  be  said  to  be  joined  by  an  almost  nnbroken 
Kne  of  brick  and  mortar.  If  the  worthy  epigrammatist  could  be  sud- 
denly  called  up  from  his  grave  to  take  a  peep  at  the  western  section  of 
London,  from  the  summit  of  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  how  he  would 
stare  and  rub  his  eyes ! 

The  principal  streets  in  the  city,  such  as  Ludgate  and  Eastcheap, 
with  the  adjacent  alleys  and  labyrinths  of  lanes,  courts,  and  crosses, 
were  nearly  impassable  by  the  nobility,  being  extremely  crowded, 
incommodious,  and  badly  paved  and  lighted,  besides  being  everlastingly 
invaded  by  morris  dances,  fites  of  the  may-poles,  the  uproarious  game 
of  foot-baU,  and  dense  processions  of  guilds,  fraternities,  and  men-at- 
arms.  Even  so  lately  as  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  Sir  William  D'Avenant  complains  of  this  State  of  things. 
"  Sure  your  ancestors,"  he  says,  "  contrived  your  narrow  streets  in 
the  days  of  wheelborrows,  before  those  greater  engines,  carte,  were 
invented."    He  adds,  satirically,  tliat  the  distance  between  the  garrets 

*  See  Dryden*»  Prologne  fbr  the  opening  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1674,  and 
PowelFt  Prologneto  Bondnca,  1676. 
f  Rub,  and  a  great  east  j  and  Ranne,  and  a  great  cast  By  Thomas  Freeman :  1614 
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was  so  alight,  that  opposite  neighbours  might  shake  hands  without 
stirring  from  home;  that  the  roofs  were  so  low,  that  he  presumed 
people  used  formerly  to  stand  bare  to  their  wives ;  that  there  was  no 
atirring  out  in  coaches,  because  they  were  so  uneasily  hang,  and  so 
narrow  as  to  look  like  sedans  lipon  wheels  (being  also  subjected  to  the 
obstracdon  of  Waggons  and  carts,  which  were  literally  protected  in 
their  right  of  way  by  royal  proclamations) ;  and  that  going  a-foot  was 
equally  insecure,  as  one  was  almost  sure  to  be  stopped  by  some  such 
heroic  game  as  foot-ball. 

D'Avenant's  description  of  the  low  roofs  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
an  anecdote  told  in  the  old  chronicles  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  visit- 
ing  Lord  Burleigh  one  day  at  Burleigh  house  in  the  Strand,  with  that 
kind  of  pyramidal  head-dress  then  in  fashion,  built  of  wire-lace  ribands 
and  jewek,  ahooting  up  to  an  enormous  height,  was  requested  by  the 
naher  to  stoop  as  she  entered;  to  which  she  replied,  "  For  your  master's 
sake  I  wül  stoop,  but  not  for  the  King  of  Spam."  This  stränge  cock- 
a-too  style  of  head-dress  went  out  soon  afterwards,  but  it  was,  never- 
theless,  still  retained  by  some  ladies  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when 
the  fashions  became  much  more  free,  various,  and  elegant.  Congrevc 
evidently  designed  Mrs.  Frau  and  her  sister  to  be  tricked  out  in  this 
conspicuous  mode.  "  An9  you  come  to  sea  in  a  high  wind,*  exciaims 
Ben,  "  you  mayn't  carry  so  much  sail  o*  your  head — top  and  top-gallant 
by  the  mess P  The  attempts  to  reproduoe  this  spire  of  ribands  on 
the  modern  stage  have  not  always  been  very  successful.  The  best 
hint  for  the  dresser  is  furnished  by  MirabelTs  description  of  Mülaman^ 
in  the  "  Way  of  the  World."  "  Here  she  comes,  iTaith,  füll  sail,  with 
her  fan  spread,  and  her  streamers  out,  andashoal  of  fools  for  tenders!" 


THE  SIMPLEST  CHAKM   PREVA1LS.» 

AT  LAHAN  BLA2ICHAE». 


•  I  dld  hear  ra  tatk 


■too 


Jfcr  above  ringln*."— Bäaumont  am»  Flktchsb* 

I  8AW  her  dance,  and  wUh'd  the  night  were  longer 
To  fcast  my  eyes  with  motion,  more  and  more ; 

Bat  when  the  simply  walk*d,  the  spell  grew  strongef » 
And  never  had  l  seen  trae  Graee  betöre. 

I  heard  her  sing,  and  welcome«  seem'd  to  greet  her 
From  airy  Ups  and  lyres,  in  grove  and  gjen ; 

Bot  when  abe  eimply  spoke,  the  charm  was  sweeter, 
The  sool  Of  Melody  was  mute  tiU  then. 

I  saw  her  weep,  and  with  a  beaaty  finer 

Than  aolemn  ftight's  her  starry  brow  waa  crown'd  j 
Bat  when  she  smiled,  her  face  grew  still  diviner, 

And  light  like  Morning's  flaeh'd  on  all  around. 


*  Set  to  roaalc  by  John  Barnett  for  the  PimnkUn 
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BECOLLECTIONS  OP  AN  EXECÜTION  IN  CHINA. 

BY   FEAMK  LBSUE. 

Im  the  month  of  March,  188 — ,  Sam-se  lost  hie  life  for  having  becn 
foond  guilty  of  smuggling  opium  into  the  Celestial  empire.  The 
Chinese  government  had  been  for  some  time  particularly  indignant 
at  the  eontemptuously  open  manner  in  which  this  forbidden  traffic 
was  carried  on,  and  now  that  they  had  detected  an  offender,  seemed 
bent  on  fully  giutting  their  ire.  Sam-se  had  been  taken  in^  a  boat 
in  the  act  of  conveying  opium  from  one  of  the  traders  which  was 
then  ljing  in  the  harbonr  to  the  shore.  He  was  seen,  pursued,  and 
captured  by  one  of  bis  Celeetial  Highness's  junks,  against  which  he 
maintained  a  brave,  thoogh  short  resistance,  having  küled  one  and 
desperately  wounded  another  of  his  Opponent«,  a  mandarin  of.  inferior 
rank.  The  place  of  execntion  was  a  Square,  (the  name  of  which  I 
forget,)  situated  near  the  Superintendent^  house  in  Macao.  Strangu- 
lation was  the  mode  chosen  for  the  f uMlment  of  his  sentence. 

It  was  a  dark,  lowering  day  on  which  Sam-se  suffered.  The  time 
fixed  for  his  execution  was  four  p.m.  Beine  strongly  prompted  by 
curiosity  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  this  kind  of  death  was  carried 
into  effect,  and  fearful  lest,  if  I  delayed,  I  should  not  obtain  a  favour- 
able  view  of  the  culprit  and  the  machine,  I  was  on  the  ground  by  a 
little  alter  three.  There  were  then  only  a  few  Chinese  present.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  instrument  of  death  was  brought  forth,  and  was  placed 
so  near  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  that  I  involuntarfly  shrank  from  its 
contact.  Behind  me  was  a  stone  platform,  about  twenty  feet  square, 
and  raised  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
a  four-branched  iron  post,  about  the  height  of  a  lamp-post,  on  which, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt,  offenders  were  hung.  On  this  platform  I 
mounted,  and  within  six  feet  of  me  stood  the  instrument,  which,  in 
ignorance  of  its  proper  name,  I  shall  call  "  the  strangling-table;"  in- 
deed,  it  presented  much  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  enormously 
strong  kitchen-table.  At  the  head,  and  about  three  inches  apart,  were 
two  holcs  large  enough  to  admit  a  tolerably  stout  rope;  underneath  was 
fized  horizontally  a  strong  wooden  beam,  acting  as  a  roller,  and  reaching 
to  either  leg.  In  this,  also,  were  two  holes,  through  which,  and  through 
two  in  a  similar  beam  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  protruded  the  iron 
spindles  of  the  rollers;  in  each  of  these,  and  immediately  under  the 
holes  in  the  head  of  the  table,  was  fixed  a  staple,  having  attached  to  it 
a  small  but  strong  rope,  which,  passing  through  the  holes  above,  left  a 
bight,  or  loop,  of  about  a  fathom's  length,  on  the  table.  There  were 
similar  holes  and  rope  at  the  foot;  and  at  about  arms'  length  from  the 
head  were  two  staples,  to  each  of  which  was  fastened  a  piece  of  small 
eord. 

So  interested  was  I  in  the  Observation  of  this  horriblp  machine,  that 
since  its  arrival  I  had  not  raised  my  eyes  from  it ;  and  on  doing  so  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that,  although  it  wanted  but  a 
few  minutes  to  the  fatal  time,  there  were  not  above  fiffcy  or  sixty  per- 
sons  present.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  English  or  American 
sailors,  with  a  few  Portuguese  residents.  The  sailors  were  "  sky- 
larking',-^pelting  each  other  with  oranges  and  bananas;  while  the  rest 
of  the  spectators  found  eufficient  amusement  in  laughing  at  their  gam- 
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bols.    The  time  was  fast  approaching,  and  I  was  anxiously  on  the 

look-ont  for  the  arrivai  of  the  victim.    It  now  wanted  but  five  minutes 

to  four  o'clock.    An  American  sailor  stepped  up  to  me,  and  inquired 

the  time.    I  told  him— and  he  quickly  communicated  to  the  others  the 

near  approach  of  the  minutes  that  were  to  hurry  a  fellow-mortal  into 

eternity.    In  an  instant  all  were  breathlessly  crowded  around  the 

table,  which  they  seemed  not  to  have  previously  noticed.    Fear  o'clock 

came— and  no  prisoner  appeared  ;  ihre  minutes  after— and  still  he  did 

not  arrive.    TThte  sailors  were  again  growing  restless,  and  were  re- 

snming  their  former  merriment— the  Portuguese  laughing  and  chatttng 

as  merriry  as  ever— the  Chinese  impatiently  prying  for  an  opportunity 

of  exertiaing  their  thieving  propensities— and  I  had  just  prepared  my- 

seif  against  their  attacks,  when  the  mournf  ul  tolling  of  the  prison-bell 

gare  notioe  of  the  setting-out  of  the  sufferer. 

All  was  silent  in  an  instant.    Again  the  thoughtless  sailors  crowded 

around  the  table,  still  preserving,  as  if  involnntarily,  on  their  counte* 

nances  the  reflection  of  that  good-humour  with  which  they  had  been 

sporting.     Soon  was  heard  a  loud  hum,  appearing  to  proceed  from  a 

distant  part  of  the  town:  gradually  it  neared,  and  might  be  reeognised 

as  the  clamour  of  loud  voices,  and  the  trampling  of  burrying  feet.    In 

a  few  moments,  thousands  rushed  in  through  every  avenue  of  the 

square;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  large  area  was 

fiÜed  with  a  mass  of  people  of  almost  every  nation.    Here  and  there 

were  amall  Clusters  of  Engüsh  or  American  seamen,  Standing  almost  a 

head  and  Shoulders  above  the  under-sized  Chinese  and  Portuguese; 

here,  was  a  white  turban — there,  the  showy  head-dress  of  the  Lascars, 

with  their  fine  but  sayage  eyes,  peering  like  balls  of  fire  from  the  mass 

by  which  they  were  surrounded.    Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except 

an  occasional  shuffling  among  the  sailors,  who  seemed  inclined  to  jostle 

•aide  the  foreigners,  that  they  might  themselres  obtain  as  favourable  a 

Tiew  as  possible.    Presently  was  heard  the  monotonous  rattling  of  a 

drum,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  mournful  procession  appeared, 

escorted  by  a  few  mandarins  of  inferior  rank,  (and  amongst  them  the 

one  whom  the  culprit  had  wounded,  and  who  carried  bis  arm  in  a 

aüng,)  aecompanied  by  about  twenty  or  thirty  official  servants,    These 

preased  forward,  the  crowd  eagerly  making  way  for  them,  and  ranged 

themselves  around  the  table,  the  mandarins  Standing  at  each  end. 

Lasdy  came  the  criminal,  guarded  by  two  well-armed  Chinese  soldiers, 

and  looking  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  were  going  to  bis  dinner !    But 

bis  cotmtenance  soon  changed;  and  on  perceiying  the  Instrument,  he 

trembled  excessively,  shuddered,  and  turned  deadly  pale :  indeed,  he 

seemed  as  if,  until  that  moment,  he  had  not  thought  of  the  death  to 

which  he  was  doomed,  and  then  the  dread  of  it  came  upon  him  in 

excess.    He  was  conducted  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and  immediately 

four  of  the  offiduüs,  who  prored  to  be  the  executioner  and  bis  three 

assistants,  stepped  forward  and  received  him  from  the  soldiers.     His 

hands,  which  were  tied  behind  his  bade  by  the  wrists,  were  then  un- 

bound,  and  in  no  very  gentle  manner  he  was  lifted,  or  rather  thrown, 

upon  the  table.  v 

The  dhief  executioner  now  caüed  aloud,  inquiring  whether  any  of 
the  sufTerer'a  friends  wished  a  final  interview.  Immediately  I  feit  a 
ahock  in'the  crowd  behind  me,  and  there  rushed  forward  a  man  who,  I 
afterwards  understood,  was  the  brother  of  the  unhappy  wretch ;  he  was 
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rauch  troubted,  bat  quickly  produced  about  a  dosen  pieces  of  cireohr 
paper,  about  the  size  of  Shillings,  covered  with  tin-foü.  These  he 
gave  bis  brother,  and  then  proceeded  by  means  of  steel,  flint,  and 
touch-paper,  to  obtain  a  light,  which  he  held,  that  the  priaoner  might 
burn  bis  paper  antidotes  against  suffering  in  the  other  worid.  He 
did  so ;  fighting  one  aftcr  the  other  until  they  were  consumed:  there 
wereelevenofthem.  The  brother  then  embraoedhim  for  the  last  time, 
and  directly  afterwards,  setting  up  a  loud,  wailing  cry,  and  covering 
his  face  with  his  Lands,  rushed  amongst  the  crowd. 

The  executioner  now  called  again ;  and,  as  he  said,  for  the  last  time, 
making  the  same  inqoiry.  No  one  answered ;  and  the  culprit  was  then 
placed  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  to  suffer.  He  was  now  dread- 
f ully  affected,  and  seemed  almost  dead  with  fright.  The  rope  at  the 
head  of  the  table  was  then  placed  over  his  neck-— his  face  being  up- 
ward  ;  the  rope  at  the  foot  was  placed  over  his  ankles,  and  his  hands 
were  bound  to  the  staples  I  have  mentioned,  by  the  wrists.  Each  of 
the  executioners  produced  a  handle  like  that  of  a  grindstone,  and 
fixing  it  on  the  spindle  of  the  roller,  stood  awaiting  the  signal  to  com- 
mence  their  horrid  Operations.  It  was  given  by  the  wounded  raan- 
darin ;  and  the  rope  over  the  neck  was  soon  drawn  tight.  Still  they 
turned — tighter  and  tighter  it  became;  the  sufferer's  face  grew  black 
and  livid— his  eyebails  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets — the  blood 
spouted  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils — his  tougue  protruded  from  bis 
mouth,  and  was  much  swollen — his  hands,  too,  were  swollen  almost  to 
bursting — his  ankles  were  broken,  and  his  feet  almost  separated  from 
the  legs  by  the  cruel  cord.  They  wound  the  handles  with  extreme 
slowness,  evidently  anxious  to  protract  the  poor  wretch's  suffer- 
ings. 

During  this  time  neither  of  the  mandarins  had  spoken,  or  in  any 
way  interfered ;  and  on  looking  at  them  at  this  juncture,  I  peroeived 
on  the  countenance  of  him  who  had  been  wounded  by  Sam-ee,  a  most 
diabolically  malignant  smile.  As  his  foe's  pain  increased,  so  evidently 
did  his  pleasure.  He  seemed  to  drink  in  unutterable  gratification  in 
thus  beholding  the  ignominious  death  and  agonising  sufferings  of  the 
poor  culprit.  And  in  this  man — this  mandarin,  was  fully  developed 
the  despicable  character  of  the  Chinese  as  a  nation ;— ^diabolically 
revengeful,  dishonourably  crafty,  and  despairingly  brave, 

The  sufferer  was  now  writhing  in  a  dreadful  agony.  He  raised  his 
head,  knocking  it  violently  on  the  table ;  but  on  repeating  this  action 
two  or  three  times,  one  of  the  executioners  seised  his  hair,  and  held 
his  head  to  the  table.  At  this  time  a  drizsling  shower  feil,  and  for  a 
few  moments  the  executioners  suspended  the  turning.  The  rain  which 
visibly  refreshed  Sam-se,  threw  an  indescribable  gloom  over  the  mul- 
titude,  who  had  until  now,  remained  in  awful  silence;  but  now  when 
the  prisonert  sufferings  were  thus  inhumanly  protracted,  loud  threat- 
ening  murmurs  arose,  which  caused  a  mandarin  to  command  the  re- 
sumption  of  the  labour  of  death.  It  was  now  piain  that  the  dreadful 
scene  was  about  to  close,  for  the  sufferer  was  apparenüy  insensible. 
After  a  turn  or  two  more  he  heaved  two  or  three  short  gasps,  and  all 
was  over. 

On  a  signal  from  one  of  the  mandarins  the  turning  ceased,  and  im- 
mediately  the  rope  was  removed  from  the  neck,  shewing  the  head 
almost  severed  from  the  body.   The  interval  between  the  first  and  last 
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aignal  was  nineteen  minntes!    Such  is  their  barbarous  protraction  of 
a  culprit's  snfferings. 

More  than  once  during  the  progress  of  this  horrible  transaciion  did 
I  attempt  to  witbdraw  myself  from  ita  spectators,  but  the  masses  around 
me  too  sucoessfully  wedged  me  in  to  admit  of  retreat.  I  was  sick  at 
heart  at  the  degrading  brutality  of  the  scene.  Thank  God,  I  haye 
beheld  bat  one  such  execation,  nor  will  I  eyer  see  another! 


THE  ADVENTÜRES  OP  GANDERPDSLD,  THE  BORE-HATER. 

BT  A  CBOTCHXTT  MAN. 

M  Jttcundom  nihil  est,  niii  qnod  reficit  ▼arietaf." 

pbosb  n. 
As  I  aaid  before,  I  went  abroad,  after  learing  premonitory  F.F.C.'s 
fbr  my  three  bores.  Having  furnished,  aa  fools  are  proverbially  said 
to  do,  a  stick  for  my  own  back,  I  cut  it,  and  started.  They  were 
three  to  one  against  me.  Unahle  to  compete  singly  against  such  odds, 
and  obstinately  determined  to  remain  siiigle, 

My  natire  laod  I  bade  adieu ; 

and  let  erery  man  who  finds  himself  bored  in  England,  follow  my 
ezample. 

Everybody  who  is  anybody  has  seen  a  bettle  of  Champagne  opened; 
everybody  who  is  nobody  a  bottie  of  Gninness's  stout  uncorked.  What 
joyons  efferrescencel— what  impetuoos  bursting  forth!  Such  is  the 
Tesuh  of  crossing  the  Channel  to  the  bore-ridden  denken»  of  the 
lognbrious,  coal-consnming  empire  of  Great  Britain. 

No  sooner  had  I  reached  Paris,  than  I  seemed  to  see  clearer,  hear 
ckarer,  feel  clearer,  nnderstand  clearer.  It  was  as  thongh  a  climbing 
boy  had  applied  Ins  shovel  and  brush  to  the  sooty  crannies  of  my 
brain!  What  careless  faces  aronnd  me — what  sunny  skies  above! 
The  air  was  light  with  laughter,  the  trees  bright  with  blossoms.  "  O 
pkrisant  payt  de  France!"  qnoth  I— -{in  the  words  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  who  lived  to  find  that  life  in  other  lands  was  far  from  a  joke)— 
"oh!  pleasant  land  of  France!  may  I  Sport  through  life  on  your 
bnoyant  soil,  and  lay  my  bones  ander  it  at  last." 

I  bare  a  deeided  conviction  that  the  flrst  man,  Adam,  (the  only  man 
expressly  created  to  be  a  happy  one,)  rnnst  have  been  ezactly  twenty- 
ene  years  and  three  months  old,  when  he  first  trod  the  paths  of 
Faradise  and  peace.  Twenty-one  is  the  age  of  happiness — twenty-one 
is  the  aeme  of  mental  and  physical  enjoyments !  The  mere  act  of 
Coming  of  age  is  the  greatest  action  of  onr  lives;  the  transition  of  the 
grab  into  the  batterfly— of  the  boor-lover  into  the  mercurial  harleqain. 
When  I  yißited  France  I  was  just  of  age,  and  consequently  the  hap- 
piest  of  mankind.  The  only  bores  this  world  contained  in  my  estima- 
tion,  were  divided  from  me  by  the  British  Channel;  and  all  Europe 
lay  laaghing  before  me,  like  the  goodly  countenance  of  the  moon  in  an 


Paris,  howerer,  seemed  to  stand  apart  as  Chapter  I.  of  mv  autobio- 
graphy.    Paris  was  die  centre  of  attraction  to  my  erratic  planet.    In 
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fanner  daya,  the  ritie«  of  Itely  aaed  to  be  auraamed,  like  the  kings  of 
other  countries;  and  aurely,  if  Bologna  were  called  Bologna  the  Fat, 
the  French  capiul  hat  a  ngfat  to  the  title  of  Paris  the  Agreeable?— In 
London,  everything  one  caia,  drinka,  or  talka  to,  from  the  sirloin  of 
baef  to  the  port  and  member  of  pariaament»  ia  good  and  solid.  In 
Paria»  everything  ia  agreeable  #  agreeable  to  the  pelate— agreeable  to 
the  eye.  If  you  walk  akmg  the  atreeta,  the  people  you  meei  appear 
to  reciprocate  your  pleaaant  feelinga.  They  look  ao  mach  in  ooncert 
with  you,  that  they  put  you  in  ooncert  with  them.  All  you  notice  in 
the  shop-windowa,  ia  inviting.  The  clothea  appear  to  aay,  "  Come, 
wear  me;"— the  oomeatiblea  to  munnur, "  Come,eat  mel"  You  enter 
the  theatrea,  certain  of  being  amuaed;  you  go  into  society,  sure  of  being 
oonciliated.  To  be  bored  in  auch  a  city  ia  impossible.  The  very 
word  haa  no  exiatence  in  the  French  language— "  Quelle  corveef9' 
iheir  mode  of  expreaaing  being  bored  meana  only,  "  What  a  lax  /" 
The  passive  Sensation  ia  undreamt  of  in  their  philoeophy. 

In  Paris,  the  pleaaurea  of  the  day  begin  earlier  than  elaewhere.  In 
ao  pleaaant  a  place,  sleep,  inatead  of  "  knitting  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve 
of  care,"  ia  only  an  inteiruption  to  enjoymenta.  That  horribly  do- 
meaüc  meal,  hreakfast,  ia  accordingly  made  a  paatime.  A  breakfast 
at  Tortoni's,  or  the  CafS  de  Paris,  with  a  lively  party,  overlooking  the 
gay  Boulevards,  while  you  devour  half  a  hundred  newspapers  with 
your  iced  prawns  and  turkey-pinions,  or  your  kidneys  au  vin  de 
Champagne,  ou  äla  brochette,  is  an  agreeable  prelude  to  a  shooting- 
match  in  Lepage's  Gaüery,  or  forma  a  pleasant  ending  to  a  pigeon- 
match  at  Tivoli.  For  a  rarisian  dejeüner  ia  alwaya  ä  la  fourchette, 
düuted  with  wine  and  liqueura  and  coffee;— being  in  faxt  the  solid 
luncheon  of  plodding  Great  Britein. 

Champagne  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man — when  man  is  bis  prime. 
It  may  be  held  a  eriterion  of  age,  when  the  dejeüner  ä  lafourcheUe 
renders  a  fellow  heavy  instead  of  light.  For  my  part,  after  one  of 
thoae  capital  dejeüner*  at  the  Union,  or  Tortoni's,  or  the  Cafe*  de  Pe- 
rigord,  or  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  I  was  always  light  as  eider  down — ready 
to  make  a  fool  of  myaelf  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  my  aoquaintance; 
— a  match  at  tennis — a  hurdle  chase — a  matinee  musicale;  all,  any- 
thing  they  chose!  In  winter,  I  preferred  billiards,  or  a  rehearaal  at 
the  opera.  In  aummer,  a  clean  hack  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
Frenchwomen,  alwaya  charming,  are  never  so  charming  as  in  summer 
weather.  An  Englishwoman  does  well  enough  by  the  fireside,  with 
her  sensible  conversation  over  her  snug  workbox ;  but  an  English- 
woman's  conversation  is  all  large-talk — she  has  no  more  notion  thaa 
Dr.  Tickle  of  the  smafl-talk  so  pleasant  when  the  green  lime-trees  are 
rustling  over  one's  head,  or  in  the  entr'acte  of  an  amusing  vaudeville. 

A  Frenchwoman  is  aü  June — June,  de  la  tete  au  pieds  l  Even  in 
the  dog-days,  an  English  beauty  dresses  as  though  afraid  the  wind  may 
change,  or  as  if  the  weather  looked  threatening,  If  not  on  her 
Shoulders,  there  are  always  half-a-dozen  shawls  and  boas  in  the  corner 
of  the  carriage.  But  the  Parisienne,  like  the  cuckoo,  has  no  sorrow 
in  her  song— no  winter  in  her  year.  Her  draperiea  are  light  as  her 
heart  She  comes  forth  for  her  parties  of  pleasure,  gay  as  a  butterfly ; 
— fresh  gloves,  fresh  shoes,  her  chip-bonnet  trimmed  with  flowers 
from  which  one  might  almost  brush  the  dew;  and  a  dress,  concerning 
which  one  longa  to  inquire,  as  George  the  Third  did  of  the  apple  in 
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the  dumpling,  how  shemaitaged  to  get  into  it— «o  untumbled  and  neat 
ia  every  fold !  And  then,  ahe  ia  predetennined  to  be  amused,  and 
oonaequeniry,  rare  to  be  ammring.  Her  day  of  pleasure  haa  nefther 
yeaterday  nor  to-morrow;  no  onpleaaant  reminiacences;  no  jarring 
apprehenaions  diaturb  her  cheerful  mind ;  prepared  to  enjoj  the  brigbt 
aky  wMch  Heaven  haa  plaeed  over  ber  head,  tbe  green  berbage  ander 
ber  feet,  tbe  admiring  frienda  wbo  abare  tbeae  pleasures  in  ber  com« 
pany, — seif  aeems  to  have  diaappeared  from  ber  calcnlationa  wben  abe 
took  leave  of  H  on  quitting  ber  toilet;— that  is,  aelf  ia  so  exquiakely  a 
matter  of  worahip  witb  ber,  that  ahe  bas  bit  upon  the  exact  mode  of 
rendering  it  a  matter  of  worship  to  other  people. 

So  mnch  for  a  pretty  Frenchwoman,  in  a  neat  caleche,  witb  a  hand- 
some  pur  of  horaea,  on  a  party  of  pleasure  to  St  Cloud,  or  witb 
poaters  on  ber  way  to  Versailles,  atfroe*  the  heathy  beigbta  of  Ville 
d'Avray! 

«  MoDe  meam  leribtw  cor  est  yiolabtle  tefis." 

Conceive,  reader— if  you  are  of  an  age  and  steadineaa  to  conceive  it, 
without  injury  to  decornm— a  diner  sur  Vherbe  witb  half-a-docen  of 
tbeae  charming  creaturea,  either  under  the  Spaniah  chesnuta  of  Mont- 
morency,  or  the  elms  of  Menden,  broomv  knoüa  gliatening  like  gold 
from  a  diatance  between  the  thickets,  as  it  the  sunshine  had  fallen  to 
the  ground  and  waa  too  lazy  to  get  up  again;  and  au  the  foregrotmd 
carpeted  witb  wood-anemone  or  lOiea  of  tbe  Valley!  Conceive  tbeae 
laughing,  fight-hearted,  light-headed  beings,  wbose  thoaghts  are 
winged  like  butterflies,  and  whoee  feelinga  ephemeral  as  the  llay-fly— 
conceive  them  bent  on  a  day*a  pleasure,  of  whieh  yon  are  to  suppjy  a  por- 
tion; — now  cooing  sentiment— now  chattering  raillery,  while  Chenet's 
baaketa  are  unpacking,  and  the  Saint  Peray  and  dry  Champagne  float, 
ptnnged  into  the  rippHng  stream,  in  a  basket  moored  to  a  boat-post;— con- 
ceive tbeae  volatile  beings  insisting  upon  your  suspending  tbeir  pretty 
bonneta  to  tbe  trees  and  improvisatang  divana  for  them  on  the  turf,  by 
covering  witb  their  cachemire  shawls  the  cuahiona  of  the  carriagea! — 
First,  you  find  yoorself  commanded,  aa  a  slave;  soon,  employed,  as  a 
servant;  next,  requeated,  as  a  friend;  and  it  will  be  your  own  mult  if 
before  the  day  ia  over,  you  donot  obtain  some  prospects  of  promotion  to 
ahappier  grade  before  the  next  party  of  pleasure.  Even  the  friends, 
and  friendV  friends,  of  the  one  fair  creature  to  whom  you  accord  the 
honoura  of  slave-driving  you  in  the  hopea  of  one  day  making  ber  a  slave 
in  return,  adopt  you  as  a  component  part  of  their  briüiant  circle,  or  . 
rather  as  a  leafof  their  garland  of  flowera;  for  nothing  can  be  mora 
bannonioualy  intertwined  than  the  lovely  bloasoms  of  a  Parisian  coterie. 
No  people  better  understand  the  truth  of  tbe  adage,  that  "  Union  is 
strength* 

These  summer  parties  generaHy  end  witb  dancing;  and  dancing  I 
waa  not  then  old  or  stupid  enough  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of 
deapiaing.  Waltaes,  impetuoua  aa  the  whirl  of  a  Catherine-wheel — 
galoppes,  firantic  as  the  flight  of  a  rocket — and,  after  the  dancing, 
fruit,  and  Champagne,  and  wMspering,  and  moonfigbt,  and  a  drive  bome 
in  open  carriagea,  with  the  acacia-blossoms  loading  the  air  witb  their 
fragracnce,  and  the  stars  twinkling  througb  them,  aa  though  laughing 
in  their  spheres  at  human  foHy! 
Then,  we  nsed  to  make  parties  to  dine  at  Legriel'a,  to  eat  gadgeon, 
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as  the  idlert  of  London  dine  at  Greenwich  to  eat  whitebait,  only  that 
Greenwich  has  no  promenades  uninfested  by  old  penaäonera  and 
tobacco,  whereas  St.  Cloud  has  its  avenues  of  cheanut-trees,  freaheoed 
bj  the  falling  fountaina  and  water-beds  of  forget-me-nots,  infeated  bj 
nothing  less  satisfactory  than  grisettes— and  thoae  onlj  on  Sundays. 
Or  we  dined  at  Courbevoie,  and  attempted  water-parties  at  Neuilly ; 
and  of  all  the  amusing  ereaturea  to  get  into  a  boat,  exoept  an  östlich 
or  aome  other  desert-bird,  give  me  a  Frenchwoman.  Sach  terrors — 
auch  hysterics — such  dread  of  wetting  her  feet  or  spoiling  her  dreae — 
and  all  so  gracefully  expressed,  aa  she  imploringlj  appeals  to  "  mo» 
amT  for  succour  or  redress.  I  am  not  eure  that  dry  Und  had  any- 
thing  to  offer  half  so  pleasant  as  thoae  ridiculous  water-parties. 

When  one  wanted  aomething  more  private  and  confidential  than  the 
wkole  garland  of  flowers,  there  were  tete  ä  tetes  ä  quatre  at  the  Rocher 
de  Cancaie  or  Freres  Provenceux,  and  the  vaudeville  or  Palais  Eoyal 
afterwards,  in  an  avant  seine  box,  which  juat  holds  four,  two  who  can 
see  without  being  seen,  and  two  who  neither  see  nor  are  seen.  To 
such  an  evening  of  pleasant  nothings,  a  sorbet  or  tranche  de  meiern  in 
the  carriage,  at  Tortoni's  door,  forma  a  charming  termination. 

There  are  fifteen  theatres,  all  aa  amusing  as  theatres  can  be,  per- 
petuallj  open  at  Paris,  to  afford  diversificatioa  to  these  little  anti- 
domestic  domeetic  parties ;  and  environs,  rieh  in  parks,  wooda, 
fountainsy  waterfalls,  and  other  acceasories  of  the  picturesque,  to  vary 
the  morning  promenades.  For  those  in  search  of  wilder  pLeaaures, 
there  are  the  public  bails  at  Tivoli,  the  Chaumi^re,  and  Heaven  knowa 
how  many  guinguettes  besides!  and  Franconi's j  and  Musard's,  and 
Hasard  and  Rouge  et  noir.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  I 
said  to  myself— "  Laud  me  the  gods,  O  Chutderfield!  At  Paris,  the 
very  notion  of  being  bored  loses  its  terrors."  Amid  this  hurry  of  de- 
light,  one  could  encounter  a  bore  without  shrinking.  Had  I  even 
heard  that  Harriet,  Emma,  and  old  Meanwhile,  were  arrived  at 
Meurice's,  I  should  not  have  fallen  into  a  swoonl 

Short-sighted  mortal  that  I  was  !  before  the  second  year  was  half 
at  an  end,  I  had  discovered  that  this  very  bustle  of  pleasure  was  in 
itself  a  bore.  One  was  dizzy  with  enjoyment— dark  with  exeeas  of 
light.  The  picture  wanted  shade — the  music  wanted  an  adagio.  All 
was  bewilderment  —  all  was  prestissimo.  There  was  no  saying  to 
oneself — "  Soul,  take  thine  ease."  One's  soul  was  always  wanted 
somewhere  eise— always  on  the  Stretch — always  on  the  wing.  One 
could  never  get  rid  for  a  day  of  the  full-dressed  g^ne  of  blazing  lights 
and  a  brilliant  toilet.  I  began  to  sigh  for  the  night-gown  and  slippers 
of  life,  the  green  lane,  the  secluded  shrubbery,  the  nightingaie  in 
the  thicket,  the  thrush  upon  the  thorns.  I  suppose  I  was  in  love,  or 
I  never  should  have  come  to  trouble  myself  (when  I  might  have  gone 
to  hear  Nourrit  and  Damoreau  Cinti)  with  nightingales  or  thrushes! 

If  I  were  in  love,  to  my  disgrace  be  it  spoken — for  the  only  person 
who  just  then  oecupied  my  attention,  (the  fine  ladies  having  all 
migrated  to  Baden  or  Dieppe,  and  the  fine  gentlemen,  of  course,  to 
t)ieppe  and  Baden,)  was  a  blanchisseuse  enfin.  I  was  going  to  write 
it  down  in  simple  English — a  clear-starcher.  But  a  clear-starcher  of 
the  British  Islands  is  usually  a  woman  with  bare,  bony  arms,  a  stuflf 
petticoat,  a  gown  drawn  through  the  pocket-holes,  and  a  face  that 
jnight  serve  as  a  hatchet  for  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  whereas 
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Ma'mselle  Celestine  was  a  faiiy  of  two-and-twenty,  with  blue  eyes 
fringed  with  black,  tresses  worn  Madonna-wise,  a  close-fitting  gingham 
gown,  and  a  hand  that,  when  wielding  the  iron,  perfectly  acoounted  for 
the  stroke  of  fortane  which  converted  Marie  Mignot,  the  laundress, 
into  the  wife  of  a  field-marshal,  and  all  but  promoted  her  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

Ma'mselle  Celestine  occupied  a  second-floor  apartment  on  the 
oppoeite  aide  of  a  court-yard  into  which  I  was  constantly  forced  to 
lock,  becanse  the  sun  shone  enough  to  give  one  a  brain-fever  into  my 
drawing-room,  overlooking  the  Tuilleries  Gardens.  The  first  time  I 
noticed  the  blancküseuse  enfin  hanging  up  lengths  of  lace  and  em- 
broidered  caps  and  handkerchiefs  to  dry  on  a  clothes'-line,  I  turned  up 
my  fastidions  nose,  and  talked  of  changing  my  lodgings.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  she  seated  herseif  at  her  ironing-board,  facing  my  Windows; 
and  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  adroitness  with  which  she  wielded 
the  quilling-iron,  and  produced  those  inlmitable  plaitings  which  con- 
stitute  half  the  charm  of  a  Parisian's  summer  costume.  She  was,  as  I 
soon  discovered,  the  best  getter-up  of  fine  linen  in  all  Paris,  and 

Quid  est  mafios  quam  bene  rem  gerere  bono  pablico? 

By  the  time  I  had  watched  her  ironing  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  began  to 
perceiTe  that  the  face  which  hang  over  this  delicate  work  was  as  fair  as 
one  of  Gxtido's  goddesses,  and  so  I  watched  it  for  an  hour  or  two  longer; 
and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  found  myself  watching  again.  For 
there  was  always  something  new  to  be  discovered.  On  Monday,  I 
found  out  that  I  had  never  seen  so  delicate  a  waist ;  on  Tuesday,  I 
saw  that  Ma'mselle  Celestine  had  a  singularly  well-made  arm;  on 
Wedneaday,  that  her  dress  was  as  well  made  as  herseif;  on  Thursday, 
that  few  London  Countesses  have  their  haar  half  so  elegantly  arranged; 
on  Friday,  that  the  foot  matched  in  symmetry  with  the  hand;  on 
Saturday,  however,  I  made  no  discoveries.  I  was  busy  charging  my 
yalet  de  chambre  to  go  and  make  all  the  inquiries  in  his  power 
respecting  my  oppodte  neighbour ;  and  on  Sunday,  I  was  too  busy 
listening  to  the  intelligence  he  had  collected  to  think  of  anything  eise 
in  the  world! 

Ma'mselle  Celestine  belonged  to  that  peculiarly  Parisian  class — the 
gruettes.  She  was  irreproachable  in  conduct,  yet  far  from  respectable. 
According  to  her  own  account,  she  was  an  orphan.  Strange  to  teil, 
all  gruettes,  according  to  their  own  account,  are  orphans;  and  as  they 
eannot  all  issue  from  ihe  Foundling  Hospital,  it  is  scarcely  uncharitable 
to  conclude  that  not  a  few  of  them  play  the  Regan  and  Goneril  towards 
elderly  vendors  of  plums  and  apples.  It  is  probable  that  many  a 
portiere  in  her  hge  is  perfectly  aware — 

"  How  iharper  than  a  serpetot's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thaakless  child  \n 

Ma'mselle  Celestine,  however,  was  really  an  orphan.  She  had  lost  her 
papa  and  mamma  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  Many  lost  their  fathers 
— she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pere  et  mere ;  the  bullets  had 
found  double  billets  in  her  family.  But  though,  even  by  this,  her  own 
account,  she  must  have  been  an  orphan  from  earliest  infancy,  it  did  not 
appear  that  anybody,  except  the  Providence  which  feedeth  youngravens, 
had  taught  her  young  ideas  how  to  shoot,  or  provided  her  with  food 
or  raiment.     Her  skül  as  an  ironer  must,  consequently,  have  been  in- 
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taitive:  and  aeoording  to  the  System  whioh  converts  die  caDow  down 
of  the  young  ravens  into  their  perfect  plumage,  it  i*  to  be  inferred 
that  Providence  had  also  provided  the  weU-fitting  gingham  gown  and 
shapely  pnmella  shoes  and  bonnet  ä  la  beBe.  Certain  it  was  that 
Celestine,  at  two  and  twenty,  lived  ahme,  and  took  «*t**Uiinft  good 
care  of  herseif;  and  not  alone  of  herseif,  trat  of  a  certain  Monsieur 
Gustave,  a  lawyer'ß  clerk,  who  used  to  eome  and  visit  her  every 
evening  at  duale 

Before  I  obtained  this  anthentic  Information,  I  thonght  that  the 
Tiaitor  at  dusk  was  a  dnke  in  diaguiae  ;  and  Am  I  might  at  least  have 
atUmpttd  to  snpersede  in  her  anections.  Bot  when  I  found  that  it 
was  a  lawyer's  clerk  pursuing  an  honest  conrtship  "pomr  le  bon  moäf,n 
(as  Paris  politely  designates  matrimony,)  I  feit  that  my  motives  were 
by  no  means  to  be  spoken  of  with  Ate. 

InolongertookpleasureinwatchiDgthebrdyC^estinej^ther&ills, 
or  quill  her  pelerinea,  in  the  well-fitting  gingham  gown;  on  the  contrary, 
Itookexoeedinggreatpaia.  I  was,  nevertheless,  always  on  the  watch. 
I  used  to  watch  her  watching  for  the  arriyal  of  Monsieur  Gustave. 
Nay,  I  knew  her  delight  to  be  so  exquisite  when  her  door  opened  and 
the  well-known  hand  was  laid  upon  her  Shoulder,  that  I  took,  at  last, 
to  watch  for  him  myself,  and  even  longed  to  communicate  to  her  the 
interesting  fact,  when  I  discovered  him,  from  my  front-window,  abont 
to  enter  the  court-yard,  füll  three  minntes  and  a  half  before  ehe  couW 
be  apprised  of  it  herseif.  Poor  girl! — had  I  not  known  of  his  arrival,  I 
should  have  gnessed,  by  her  heightened  complezion,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  she  dashed  the  flat-iron  np  and  down,  to  the  irreparaWe 
injury  of  many  a  flounce,  the  moment  she  canght  the  sound  of  his  Step 
upon  the  stairsl  What  would  I  hare  given  to  have  been  loved  by 
C^lestine  as  she  lored  that  lawyer's  clerk! 

My  eyes  were  always  upon  them.  To  an  ironer  enfi*  a  dear  light 
iß  indispensable— -and  there  were,  consequently,  no  curtaina  to  her 
room.  I  had  a  sort  of  curiosity  {pomr  k  bon  motif)  to  aacertain  the 
progress  of  such  an  attachment  as  theirs;  and  as  I  said  before,  it  ended 
with  my  finding  such  an  attachment  indispensable  to  my  happiness; 
not  such  an  attachment,  however,  but  that  very  identical  attachment 

There  is  no  sort  of  folly  a  man  will  not  commit  when  he  is  in  love, 
even  with  a  clear-starcher.  As  I  could  not  make  Celestine  my  loye, 
I  made  her  my  washerwoman;  and  in  order  to  increase  the  measure  of 
my  benefits,  bought  dozens  of  Shirts  loaded  with  dozens  of  frills — and 
dozens  of  dozens  of  pocket  handkerchiefs,  as  if  I  had  been  sunering 
from  dozens  of  influencas  and  catarrhs.  I  determined  to  try  her  con- 
stancy  by  the  amount  of  my  weekly  bill— not  refleeting  how  dirty  a 
fellow  Celestine  was  entitled  to  think  me,  on  finding  that  three  dozens 
of  Shirts  and  six  dozens  of  pocket-handkerchiefe  a  week  scarcely 
sufficed  me.  It  was  only  on  hearing  firom  my  valet  her  Observation, 
that  since  she  was  a  laundress,  she  had  never  met  with  a  gentleman 
who  required  so  much  keeping  clean,  I  determined  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
and  not  rely  upon  my  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  offidate  as  billets-doux. 

How  lovely  she  looked  when  I  entered  the  room— presiding  over 
half  a  dozen  wash-tubs,  each  having  its  appropriate  nymph  or  undine. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  my  six  dozen  had  occasioned  a  neceasity  for  an 
extra  three  or  four ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  air  of  deference  with 
which  Celestine  dried  her  hands  from  the  suds— placed  a  chair  for  me 
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liped  it  down  with  an  apron  which  left  soapy  traces  on  the  steam— 
and  awaited — my  erden! 

At  first,  the  warm  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  delighted  me.  It 
was  like  Irving  in  a  vapour  bath,  or  a  Sicilian  climate.  Even  the 
aaponacecras  particles  in  the  air  revived  me.  I  feit  proud— I  feit 
happy— I  feit  almost  as  great  a  man  as  the  lawyer's  clerk!  For  At», 
mdeed,  I  had  never  seen  the  nimble  fingen  of  Celestine  wipe  down  a 
chair! 

Every  day  after  that  visit,  the  chair  was  sei  for  me;  though  after 
the  first,  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  its  de-saponification. 
Endless  variety  presented  itself  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  lovely 
dear-starcher  which  I  might  have  yainly  songht  for  in  households  of 
more  aristoeratie  natore.  The  Duchess  of  Monday  is  the  Duchess  of 
Saturday;  and  from  July  to  eternity,  the  monotonqus  propriety  of  the 
inane  fashionable  remains  monotonously  inane !  Bot  at  Celestine's,  one 
day  did  not  eertify  another.  There  were  the  washing  days— the 
drying  days— the  ironing  days;  and  I  soon  began  to  take  as  mnch  de- 
light  in  the  bright  atmosphere  and  scorched  emanations  of  the  latter 
as  in  the  meist  vapour  of  the  former.  I  tried  all  three  in  alternation. 
There  was  always  something  that  reqoired  improving  in  the  plaiting 
of  my  firills  to  demand  my  personal  superintendence;  and  as  the 
prudent  lawyer's  clerk  wore,  of  eourse,  no  Jabots— -nay,  perhaps 
restricted  himself  to  dickies— I  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  him. 
The  ouvr&res  dedared  that  they  had  never  had  so  particular  a  gentle- 
man  under  their  irons  as  "  Monsieur  Gant»  de  filr 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  existence  of  the  piquante  and 
charming  Cdestine  was  everything  that  the  most  fastidious  man  could 
ezact.  She  required  no  bleaching  fluid — *he  wanted  no  starch; — the 
was  clear  from  spot  as  a  lawn  kerchief  of  her  own  washing!  By  de- 
gTees,  as  I  had  the  grattfication  of  seeing  the  lawyer's  clerk  less 
punctual  in  keeping  his  terms,  I  began  to  dream  of  the  possibility  of 
Converting  a  clothes'-line  into  the  Silken  tie  of  matrimony.  As 
Simonides  hath  it— 

Vvvaucoc  ovBt  xvnp  avity  XtnZtrai 
EjöXiyt  aiuivovt  ovfo  fnytov  Kaxrj^, 

and  if  Ma'mseUe  Celestine  did  not  make  me  a  matchless  nife,  at  least 
she  wonld  make  me  an  irreproachable  laundress. 

I  went  on  watching  and  watching— and  Celestine  washing  and 
washing — and  the  eourse  of  true  love  for  once  ran  smooth— ay, 
smooth  as  though  it  had  been  ironed  !  My  new^  modes  of  life, 
though  joop-orifically  tranquil,  rendered  me  the  happiest  of  men,  tili 
one  day,  on  the  entrance  of  Mademoiselle  Celestine^  neat  wicker 
basket,  containing  my  half  dozen  dozen  Shirts  and  mouchoirs  of  super- 
erogation,  I  detected  a  supercilious  smile  on  the  Ups  of  my  valet. 
Now,  though  a  man  may  make  up  his  mind  to  the  desperate  act  of 
committing  matrimony  with  a  fair  one  of  low  degree  (yet  why  not 
speak  it  out,  since  I  da  not  marry  her,  and  say  boldly  with  a  blanchis- 
seuse  definf)  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  be  laughed  at  for  my 
weakness  by  my  valet  de  chambre.  One  can  bear  the  sneers  of  the 
world— for  the  world  lives  at  a  distance — but  the  sneers  of  the  fellow 
to  whom  one  diaburses  wages  once  a  quarter,  come  nearer  home. 
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Yet  where  was  my  remedy  E  If  I  dismissed  the  facetious  raseal, 
his  successor  might  prove  equally  jooose,  and  another,  and  another.  I 
foresaw  a  whole  perspective  of  grinning  footmen!  How  did  I  know, 
moreorer,  that  this  jocular  feDow  was  not  laughing  at  me  more  as  a 
dupe  than  as  a  lover?  Perhaps  he  was  further  behind  the  seenes  than 
myself  in  this  new  edition  of  "  Loye  in  a  Tob?"9  Perhaps  he  was 
aware  that  Cdestine  and  the  lawyert  clerk  were  in  leagne  to  deceive 
me? 

Never  did  I  feel  mor$  bored  than  when  this  suspicion  entered  my 
head.  Front  that  moment,  the  pungent  aroma  of  soap  became  hatefol 
to  me,  and  the  sight  of  starch,  even  in  a  grocer's  window,  made  meturn 
bloe.    I  was  thoroughly  in  the  sads! 

I  hmve  bat  one  System  of  policy  on  such  occasions.  When  anythiiig 
or  anj  one  bores  me,  I  take  up  my  garments  and  flee.  I  always  beat 
a  retreat  If  I  get  into  any  other  species  of  scrape,  I  stay  and  fight 
it  out ;  bat  there  is  no  shame  in  rnnning  away  from  a  woman.  So,  at 
least»  I  said  to  myself  when  (having  fairly  stared  Monsieur  Gustave 
out  of  the  laundry,  and  instead  of  paying  my  eourt  in  his  place,  paid 
nothing  bat  my  weekly  buk»)  I  ordered  poet-horses,  and  made  the 
beat  of  my  way  to  Baden-Baden. 

To  have  come  to  any  explanation  with  the  lawyer's  clerk  would 
have  been  double  derogation.  I  should  have  expected  to  find  tfe* 
buües  de  Sawm  discharged  at  me,  instead  of  de»  bauet  de  pistolet.  I 
therefore  judged  it  best  to  place  a  distance  of  foor  hundred  rniles  be- 
twixt  me  and  the  bore  of  such  an  affair. 


TO . 

BT    XIII     SKBLTOV. 


Ask  me  not  how  I  lore  thee.— Feel  this  beert 
Beat  to  thiae  own  with  polees  wild  and  high ; 
Let  itt  mute  thiobbings  teil  how  dear  thou  art — 
Take  from  theee  gering  eyes  a  paieionate  reply. 

I  eannot  speak  my  love.— Bat  I  ean  be 
Thine  own  throoah  life  and  death— and  only  thine. 
The  lore  may  feiler  cool,  bot  mine  flw  thee 
If  life-long  worsbip  at  a  ehangelesf  torine» 

That  raven  hair  may  Manch— that  lofty  brow 
Loee  its  calm  beanty  — that  pure  heart  lts  trnth ; 
Bat  mine  thall  keep  theee  perfect— mine  »hell  throw 
Round  thy  sad  faüing  age  the  hopes  and  power  of  yonth. 

Thy  path  is  now  amid  the  bright  and  gay, 
Thytelf  so  gay  and  bright  $  bat  ehange  most  come ; 
And  thoee  who  thare  thy  noontide's  eonny  way 
Will  enter  not  with  thee  thy  quiet  erening  home. 

Then  shalt  thoa  know  how  deeply  I  haye  loved— 
Then  wilt  thoa  tarn  to  me ;  and»  heart  to  heart, 
We,  from  our  calm  retreat,  will  watch,  nnmored, 
The  nckie  eammer  friends  of  thy  proad  life  depart ! 
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BY  THE  BARONESS  DE  CALABRELLA. 

At  a  later  hour  than  usual  one  evening  in  the  black  and  dreary  month 
of  November,  lights  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  humble  Parsonage 
House,  sitoated  in  the  village  of  Tyiehurst.  The  pious  old  curate, 
who  had  resided  in  it  for  more  than  half  a  Century,  had  read  the  usual 
evening  Service  to  his  grandchild  and  their  only  attendant,  the  latter 
had  retired  to  rest,  but  the  old  man  still  lingered,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  retain  his  grand-daughter  near  him. 

He  had  that  day  heard  that  the  home  which  had  aheltered  him  for 
so  many  years  was  soon  to  become  the  abode  of  another.  He  had 
risen  from  his  knees  resigned,  if  not  consoled;  but  as  he  looked  on  the 
little  object  of  his  fond  and  anxious  love,  the  orphan  girl  bequeathed 
to  him  in  her  infancy  by  a  dying  son,  and  since  cherished  in  his 
inmost  heart  as  the  living  image  of  her  lost  father — as  he  beheld  her 
eyes  raised  to  his  in  anxious  inquiry,  and  remembered  that  she  also 
must  go  forth  a  houseless  Wanderer,  the  cup  of  sorrow  overflowed, 
and,  folding  his  loved  Mary  in  his  arms,  he  wept  over  her  long  and 
sflently.  The  aJFectionate  girl,  who  had  never  before  seen  her  grand- 
father  so  affected,  almost  feared  to  ask  the  cause  of  his  unwonted 
emotion,  and  with  her  arm  fondly  encircling  his  neck,  she  remained 
sQent,  while  her  tears  mingled  with  his  as  they  chased  each  other 
down  his  furrowed  check.  "  We  must  go  hence,  my  precious 
Mary — we  must  leave  our  home!"  at  length  uttered  the  curate — "  and 
the  flock  I  have  so  long  guarded  and  watched  over,  tili  their  joys  and 
sorrows  have  become  my  own,  will  henceforth  be  tended  by  a  stranger." 

"  But  why,  grandfather — why  must  we  go?  Surely  all  here  love 
you,  and  none  would  wish  to  part  with  you?  What  would  have 
become  of  that  poor  boy  who  caused  his  parents  so  much  sorrow,  and 
then  came  home  to  die,  hardened  and  unrepentant,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  warning  voice  and  pious  counsel,  which  led  him  to  see  his 
error  and  turn  to  his  Saviour  for  mercy?  And  what  will  become/' 
eontinued  she,  "  of  the  poor  old  men  and  women  who  cannot,  from 
their  age  and  infirmities,  go  to  church  to  hear  the  word  of  God — 
who  wül  read  the  Bible  to  them  to  comfort  them  under  their  afflictions, 
if  you  are  going  away?  And  where  are  we  going?"  added  she,  some- 
thing  of  new-born  pleasure  springing  up  in  her  young  mind  at  the 
prospect  of  change — a  journey,  perhaps — and  Mar/s  eyes  became 
bright  through  her  half-dried  tears. 

"  I  cannot  answer  your  questions,  to-night,  my  cbild;  to-morrow's 
dawn  wül,  I  hope,  find  me  resigned  to  the  will  of  Him  who,  with  the 
trial,  will  doubtless  give  me  strength  to  bear  it.  Good  night,  my 
Mary!"  said  he,  as  he  fondly  embraced  the  child  of  his  tenderest  love 
ere  he  released  her  from  his  arms  and  bid  her  seek  her  pillow.  But 
Mary  could  not  sleep;  and  soon  after  dayliglit,  she  was  at  the  door  of 
their  nearest  neighbour,  to  relate  all  she  knew  of  her  grandfather's 
affliction,  and  his  assertion  that  they  were  to  leave  the  Parsonage. 
Soraething  of  the  kind  had  been  whispered  about  in  the  village  the 
evening  before,  and  already  had  the  parishioners  dctermined  to  use 
their  ntmost  endeavours  to  keep  with  them  him  who  they  styled  their 
friend  and  father  (such,  indeed,  had  he  been  to  one  and  all!)  Mary's 
early  visit  confirming  the  previous  rumour,  it  was  soon  spread  abroad, 
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and  as  it  chanced  to  be  market-day  in  thc  neighbonring  town,  a  large 
aasenibly  of  the  parishioners  gathered  together,  and  when  the  'squire 
passed  through  their  village,  submitted  to  him  their  wishes,  and 
besought  him  to  aid  tbem  with  his  advice. 

As  the  cause  of  this  dreaded  change  arose  from  the  death  of  the 
late  rector,  and  the  promisc  of  the  bishop,  in  whoae  gift  was  the 
living,  to  bestow  it  on  a  yoong  man,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  promiaed 
the  eure  held  under  it  by  the  poor  old  curat«  to  a  friend  of  his  owä— 
the  parishioners  could  only  appeal  to  the  new  rector,  or  to  the  biahop 
of  the  diocese;  and  the  latter  being  at  hand,  while  the  immediate 
residence  of  the  former  was  unknown,  they  determined^nt  signing  a  me- 
morial,  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  'squire,  ünportuning  the  bishop's  inter» 
ference,  and  beseeching  him  not  to  suffer  the  removal  of  the  pious  and 
worthy  minister  who  had  so  long  dwelt  among  them,  and  whoae 
ministry  had,  for  so  many  years,  made  them  a  happy  and  united  flock« 

Not  a  signature  was  missing  to  this  memorial; — the  bed-ridden,  the 
infirm,  were  supported  while  they  affixed  their  names  or  their  mark — 
the  young  and  helpless  had  their  hands  guided  by  their  parents,  who 
bid  them  pray  for  the  success  of  their  petition.  When  all  was  com- 
plete,  the  'squire  himself  took  it  to  the  curate;  and  though  the  poor 
old  man  had  known  and  feit  himself  beloved  by  his  little  flock,  this 
proof  of  their  faitüful  attachment  nearly  overcame  the  calm  he  had  been 
struggling,  by  prayer  and  reflection,  to  re-eatablish  in  his  usually 
placid  mind;  but  when  he  found  it  the  wish  of  his  parishioners,  and 
urged  by  the  'squire,  that  he  should  himself  wait  upon  his  bißhop  with 
this  memoria!,  he  feit  that  something  was  yet  to  be  attempted  for  their 
good,  and  he  prepared  to  set  out,  with  his  beloved  Mary,  on  their 
journey — for  though  in  reality  but  a  short  distance,  and,  in  these  days, 
Coming  within  the  denomination  of  a  drive,  it  was,  in  the  primitive 
years  of  which  wc  are  writing,  considered  a  journey,  especially  for 
one  who,  like  our  curate,  rarely  passed  the  boundary  of  his  parish. 

The  Bishop  of was  a  man  distinguished  for  his  courteous  and  ac- 

cessible  habits  as  much  as  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Our  traveüero 
were  at  once  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  the  aged  curate  reeeived 
with  that  kind  and  cordial  warmth  to  which  his  years  and  known  cha- 
racter  entitled  him.  His  story  was  soon  told;  and  as  the  bishop's  eye 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  rieh  tribute  to  his  worth  contained  in  the 
memorial  he  presented,  his  interest  became  greater,  and  his  wish  to 
befriend  his  petitioner  increased.  "  My  promise  of  this  Irving,"  said 
his  lordship,  "  was  long  since  given  to  the  gentleman  who  has  now  so 
hurriedly  appointed  a  curate  to  sueeeed  you.  I  hope  my  influenae 
with  him  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  rescind  the  appointment, 
and  that  you  may  still  be  conti nued  to  watch  over  the  flock  on  whom 
your  ministry  has  evidently  not  been  expended  in  vain.  I  will  write 
this  very  day,"  added  he,  "  and  you  shall  know  the  result  of  my 
mediation  as  quickly  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  comfort  yourself,  my 
dear  sir,  with  the  hope  that  all  will  be  well,  and  that  the  issue  of  this, 
as  well  as  every  other  event,  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows  best 
what  is  good  for  us."  The  aged  pastor  and  his  grand-daughter 
returned  to  their  beloved  parsonage— he  with  a  faint  hope  that  it 
might  still  afford  a  shelter  to  his  remaining  days,  and  she  in  all  the 
freshness  and  innocence  of  happy  youth,  satisfied  that  the  bishop, 
whosc  presence  had  been  so  imposing  to  her,  could  not  be  unsuccesaful 
in  his  promised  interference. 
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More  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  without  any  news  reaching  them, 
when,  one  afternoon,  while  they  were  seated  in  the  same  parlour  where 
we  first  found  them,  watching  the  bright  fire's  blaze  (for  the  pale  and 
watery  sun  had  sank  below  the  horizon),  they  were  startled  by  a  tall, 
dark  shadow  in  front  of  the  window.  "  Oh,  it  is  the  bishop!"  ex- 
claimed  Mary,  as  she  sprang  from  the  low  stool  on  which  she  had 
placed  herseif,  by  her  grandfather's  knee — "  he  is  come  to  teil  us  we 
are  to  stay.*  The  pastor  thought  differenüy;  he  feit  that  the  bishop's 
visit  to  bis  humble  home  was  more  likely  intended  to  soften  the  blow 
which  awaited  him,  than  to  announee  good  tidings.  And  the  eurate 
was  right.  The  bishop's  first  application  had  been  unsuccessful — 
he  had  essayed  again — and  had  even  proposed  to  provide  some  other 
coracy  for  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  one  of  Tylehurst  had  been 
promued — but  in  vain  ;  there  was  a  perseverance  on  the  part  of  his 
friend  that  vexed  him;  and  he  told  his  disappointment  with  all  the 
tenderaess  and  consideration  a  good  and  kind-hearted  man  would  feel 
when  forced  to  pain  another.  The  aged  pastor,  on  hearing  the  resolt, 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  saying,  "  God's  will  be  done  !  the  work- 
honse  most  be  our  shelter,  for  I  am  penniless!"  The  cry  of  distress 
that  broke  from  Mary's  Ups  as  she  threw  herseif  on  her  grand- 
father'g  breast,  as  thongh  she  would  shield  him  from  his  impending 
fate»  awoke  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the  bishop's  heart.  "  Mußt  they, 
then,  be  driven  hence?  —  is  there  no  alternative?"  he  asked  him- 
aelf ;  when  suddenly  a  new  thought  occurred, — his  promise  had  been 
given,  bat  no  forms  had  yet  been  gone  through — his  friend  had  not 
been  inducted  to  this  living — and  seizing  the  curate's  arm,  he  ex- 
claimed — "  Bat  one  course  is  left  me:  I  cannot  command  the  coracy, 
bot  I  will  give  you  the  Irving."  The  old  man  wildly  started  up,  and 
"  Will  you  by  — —  !"  issued  from  his  Ups;  but  in  an  instant,  his  face 
became  crimson,  his  Ups  trembled,  and  he  had  nigh  fallen  to  the 
groond  from  excess  of  shame  and  confusion.  During  a  long  life, 
such  an  expression  had  never  stained  the  purity  of  his  Ups,  had  never 
sullied  the  holiness  of  his  language — and  now,  before  his  bishop,  to 
have  thus  forgotten  himself !  Mary — his  gentle  Mary— either  dis- 
beüeved  her  senses  or  feared  for  her  grandfather's  reason,— both  child 
and  sire  remained  motionless,  with  downcast  eyes,  awaiting  the  censure 
which  would  doubüess  crush  their  new-born  hopes,  and  rebuke  the 
old  man's  ein. 

But  the  kind-hearted  prelate  saw  it  all;  he  knew  the  frailty  of  the 
best  of  mortals,  and  feit  that  he  had  overtasked  the  heart-stricken  and 
aged  curate's  mind  by  his  precipitancy  in  holding  out  such  an  un- 
looked  for  prospect  of  earthly  good.  No  rebuke  hovered  near  his 
Ups — pity  was  his  only  feeling  for  the  aged  being,  who  appeared 
sinking  ander  the  weight  of  the  impious  expression  he  had  unguardedly 
and  unintentionally  uttered,  and,  with  the  kindness  of  an  angeFs  heart, 
he  sought  to  raise  the  humbled  man  by  debasing  himself,  as  he  ex« 
claimed— "  By I  will!" 

The  aged  eurate — the  young  girl — were  in  an  instant  at  his  feet, — 
both  feit  the  value  of  that  echoed  oath.  The  old  man  prized  the 
promise 'which  raised  him  from  beggary  to  wealth,  but  he  adored  the 
deticaey  which  had  restored  him  to  himself,  and  taken  from  his  cheek 
the  blosh  of  shame.  Meekly  and  reverently  his  spirit  turned  for 
pardon  from  the  bishop  to  his  God, — but  where  human  love  had  been 
so  indulgent  to  error,  could  he  doubt  of  divine  merey ! 
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BT   JOHN    HILLS, 
AUTBOE  OF  TAB  uOLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN." 

Eaely  in  March,  and  ncarly  twelve  at  night,  I  arrived  at  the 
well-known  inn  at  Salt-Hill,  cold  and  weary.  The  hoet  received 
me  with  a  profusion  of  smiles  and  bows,  holding  the  stirrup  while  I 
dismounted,  and  offering  to  see  my  horse  attended  to  while  I  obtained 
those  little  consolatory  indispensables — refreshments.  Bnt  a  sporte- 
man's  maxim  being  to  attend  personally  to  the  wants  of  his  horse  ere 
he  attends  to  himsclf,  I  declined  the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  the  Stahle 
with  niy  favourite. 

"A  likely  hanimal,  this  ere  oss,  sir,"  remarked  a  little  bandy- 
legged  Ostler. 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  there  never  was  a  better.  The  rasper  cannot  be 
too  great,  nor  the  run  too  long." 

"  So  I  ad  a  hidea  from  his  shape-an'-make,  sir.  Bit  of  a  warmint, 
tho\  I  suspect." 

"  He  is  very  high  couraged,  yet  an  excellent  temper,"  I  replied. 

"  Them's  my  pips !  Nothin'  like  blood-an'-bone  from  the  queen  to 
the  oss,  sir.  I  knowfd  he  was  the  right  sort.  I  should  think  I  was  a 
bit  of  a  judge,"  said  the  egotistical  ostler,  with  a  self-satiafied  chuckle. 

"  The  throw  off  will  be  unusuaüy  great  to-morrow,"  I  said.  "  Have 
you  any  gentlemen  sleeping  here  ?" 

"  No  we  ain't,  sir ;  only  von.  Our  Stalls,  'owever,  is  füll  o'  osaes ; 
and  taking  the  lump,  I  never  see'd  greater  clippers.  But,"  he  added, 
laughing,  "  I  'spect  some  on  'em  Ü  shake  their  tails  a  few  afore  to- 
morrow  at  this  Urne  ;  for  old  Riple/s  to  be  turned  out,  I  'ear.  Mr. 
Davis  gives  a  brexfast  to-morrow  morning,"  he  continued ;  "  and  her 
Majesty  is  a  comin'  to  see  the  hanimal  turned  out,  There  tritt  be  a 
set  of  muffs  a  riskin'  of  their  precious  necks,  I've  a  hidea." 

This  was  no  news  to  me.  The  papers  had  announced  the  intention 
of  the  Queen  to  honour  the  last  day  of  the  season  with  her  presence, 
and  great  were  the  preparations  made  by  all  classes  to  join  in  the 
sport.  Saddles,  bridles,  boots,  coats,  spurs  and  whips,  received  an 
extra  rub  and  polish.  Many,  who  never  intended  to  risk  the  chances 
of  the  chase,  determined  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  for  once,  and 
metamorpliosc  themseives  into  daring  Nimrods. 

"  Tliat  oss  next  to  yourn  belongs  to  the  gen'lman  wot's  sleeping  'ere. 
A  wery  spicy  kid  he  is,  and  no  mistake,"  obäerved  iny  loquacious 
friend. 

I  looked  at  the  aniinal,  and,  to  my  delight,  saw  that  it  was  my  friend 
McDonald's  picture  of  a  horse.  He  was  a  süperb  animal.  His 
blood  as  [>ure  as  that  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  black  and  shining  as  the 
polished  jet.  His  limbs  were  perfect  symmetry,  and  shaped  in  Na* 
ture's  faultless  mould. 

"  That  is  the  only  horse  I  ever  coveted,"  I  said;  "  and  yet  I  think 
my  own  can  do  as  much  across  a  stiff  country." 

"  A  uncommon  good  match  they'd  be,  by  what  I  can  judge,  sir. 
Howsomdever,"  addressing  the  horse,  "  you're  done  up  for  this  night, 
my  boy;  and  if  I  don't  mistake,  you'U  be  done  up  to-morrow  night, 
haw!  haw!  haw!" 

I  smiled  at  the  intended  facetiousness  of  the  remark,  and  proceeded 
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to  the  house,  where  I  found  McDonald  comfortably  sprawled  upon  a 
sofa  before  a  roasting  fire,  smoking  cigars  and  joking  with  a  pretty 
smart  chamberniaid,  who  was  holding  a  candle  and  warming  pan. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  sprang  np,  and  seizing  my  hand,  said, 
**  My  dear  fellow,  how  arc  you?  I  was  just  going  to  my  dormitory, 
not  having  any  one  to  talk  to,  except  Susan  here,  who  began  to  get 
tired.  Susan,  my  dear,  take  away  that  candle  and  sheet-warmer,  we 
intend  making  ourselves  comfortable  previous  to  availing  ourselves  of 
your  kindness.  Now,  my  boy,  for  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of 
soul." 

After  discussing  some  excellent  viands  and  divers  quaiitities  of 
foaming  ale,  we  commenced  relating  anecdotes  and  adventures  over  a 
bowl  of  punch  of  capacious  dimensions. 

"  I  will  teil  you  how  I  managed  to  obtain  Ellcn's  consent,"  said 
McDonald,  after  some  previous  conversation.  "  As  you  know,  wc  are 
to  be  married  this  day  week.  To  mention,  in  a  direct  manner,  my 
wish,  was  impossible,  out  of  pure  gallantry — bless  her  heart!  IIow- 
ever,  I  managed  it  like  an  artful  old  fox.  *  Ellen,'  I  said,  '  you  must 
persuade  the  governor  to  take  you  to  the  hunt  on  Thursday;  the 
scene  will  be  extremely  gratifying.'  i  Papa  has  already  offcred  to  do 
so,'  she  replicd;  '  but  I  shall  not  go  unless  you  accompany  us.'  •  No- 
thing would  give  me  greater  pfeasure,'  I  said;  '  but  promising  you 
never  to  hunt  again,  of  course  the  affair  is  impossible.'  *  But  you 
can  ride  with  us  and  see  it,'  she  rcplied.  '  Ride  in  the  carriage  and 
see  itf  I  said — *  it  would  break  my  heart;  and,'  added  I,  in  an  under 
tone,  just  sufficient  for  her  to  hear  me,  *  it  will  almost,  if  I  keep  away.' 

"  If  you  could  have  seen  her  at  that  moment,  God  bless  her  !  she 
looked  so  beautifully  unhappy — her  large  blue  eyes  fillcd  with  tears — 
I  feit  such  a  rascal!  But  Heaven  forgive  me!  I  thought  more  at  that 
moment  of  to-morrow's  fun,  than  her  tears.  *  You  wish  to  ride,'  she 
said,  '  do  you?'  I  placcd  my  arm  round  her  taper  waist,  and  giving 
her  a  kiss,  whispered,  *  If  you  allow  me  this  once,  it  shall  be  the  last* " 

I  awoke  about  seven.  The  "  glorious  orb  of  day"  tinged  the  sky  with 
varied  and  glowing  hues ;  the  refreshing  tears  of  morning  sparkled 
brilliantly  npon  Flora's  lap;  the  birds  sang  joyously  their  matin 
thanksgivings,  setting  a  worthy  example  to  beings  of  a  larger  growth: 
— In  plainer  language,  it  was  a  very  fine  morning. 

Under  my  window  lounged  a  careless-looking,  handsome  young 
man,  smoking  a  cigar.  He  was  equipped  in  scarlet  and  top-boots,  and 
occasionally  sung  a  verse  or  two  of  a  sporting  song.  Upwards  of  fifty 
noble  horses  were  being  paraded  in  their  clothes  up  and  down  a  pad- 
dock,  in  front  of  my  window,  taking  a  snifT  of  the  morning  air,  which, 
by  the  learned  in  equestrian  science,  is  deemed  indispensable  previous 
to  great  exertion.  My  horse  was  among  the  number;  and  as  he 
proudly  arched  his  neck,  and  disdained  to  touch  the  earth  with  bis 
daisy-trimmers,  I  determined  he  should  this  day  win  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
by  putting  his  best  leg  foremost. 

Carriages,  tandems,  buggies,  gigs,  dog-carts,  donkey-carts,  coaches, 
omnibuses,  waggons,  every  description  of  vehicle,  from  the  ancient  and 
dilapidated  to  the  most  dashing  modern  four-in-hand,  now  came 
rattling  to  the  door.  "  Here  he  comes  1  Here  he  comes !"  shouted  a 
hundred  roiees.  Five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  us  a  beautiful  carriage 
with  four  horses  approached.  The  harncss  and  trappings  were  covered 
with  silver,  which  glittered  in  the  sun ;  and  as  if  conscious  of  their 
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attractive  appearance,  the  high-Mooded  animals  lifted  their  feet  nearly 

to  their  ehest*,  as  they  came  tearing  along.     It  was  Lord  ,  the 

Master  of  the  Hounds,  and  his  friends,  consisting  of  joung  Spotting 
noblemen.  His  lordship  was  driving,  and  as  he  pulled  up  at  the  inn, 
and  threw  the  reins  from  his  band,  the  people  gave  a  hearty  cheer^ 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  sport  Some  were  mounting, 
others  were  dismounting  against  their  inclination;  and  as  a  newdisciple 
of  Nimrod  found  himself  biting  the  dust  in  a  sprawling  attitude,  loud 
laughed  the  crowd,  mach  to  the  discomfi  ture  of  the  fallen  hero. 

It  was  just  eleven,  when  an  elegant  little  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
white  ponies,  came  quickly  along  the  road.  In  this  qniet  and  un- 
ostentatious  style  approached  the  Queen.  A  diminutive,  ragged, 
shoeless  urchin  lifted  the  remnants  of  a  straw  hat  from  his  head,  as  the 
carriage  passed  him,  which  was  most  graciously  acknowledged  by  her 
Majesty.  The  well  intended  and  studied  polheness  of  the  little  feUow 
was  returned  with  more  observance  than  to  the  highest  in  the  kingdonu 
As  the  carriage  neared,  the  loud  cheers  caused  many  of  the  horse*  to 
rear  and  become  very  restive.  McDonald,  who  had  been  talldng  to 
some  ladies  in  a  carriage,  joined  in  the  hurralis  !  But  no  sooner  had 
he  given  one  shout  than  his  horse  gave  a  furious  plunge  in  the  air, 
whirled  round  and  round,  snorted  with  distended  nostrils,  and  bis  eye- 
balls  shooting  fire.  At  every  plunge  he  neared  the  carriage  where  the 
ladies  he  had  left  were  sitting.  McDonald  appeared  giued  to  the 
saddle,  and  used  every  exertion  to  prevent  approaching  the  spot  where 
the  ladies  were.  The  horse's  fury  increased,  and  when  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  carriage,  finding  no  other  means  left,  McDonald  plunged 
the  rowels  deeply  into  his  flanks,  and  lunging  him  with  all  his  power, 
hurled  the  excited  animal  to  the  ground.  One  of  the  ladies  screamed 
"  He's  killed!  he's  killed!"  and  sunk  upon  the  seat  of  the  carriage ;  but 
McDonald,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  the  aeeident,  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured,  and  disengaging  himself  from  the 
stirrups,  he  Struck  the  prostrate  horse,  and  making  him  rise,  mounted 
again  as  if  nothing  had  oecurred,  amid  innumerable  cheers  and  compli- 
ments.  He  proeeeded  to  the  carriage,  where  I  joined  him,  and  found 
the  lady,  who  had  fainted,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  just  recovering 
from  her  fright.  The  dazzling  brüliancy  of  her  eyes  was  most  striking, 
increased  no  doubt  by  the  excitement  she  had  undergone.  Her  lips 
were  white  with  fear,  and  although  ßuffering  under  intense  emotion,  a 
more  lovely  creature  I  never  saw. 

"  Ellen,"  said  McDonald,  "don't  be  so  alarmed;  Fm  not  injured. 
Come,  come,  let  me  introduce  my  friend  to  you.w 

As  I  bowed,  and  saw  her  swimming  eyes,  I  thought  a  day's  hunting 
was  dearly  purchased  by  giving  her  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

"Pray,"  she  said,  addressing  me,  "prevail  upon  him  not  to  ride 
that  mad  wretch,  for  I,  apparently,  have  no  influence.  Oh,  do  not, 
Donald!  pray  do  not!" 

"  Ellen,  do  not  be  so  childish.  You  gave  me  your  consent  to  ride, 
and  because  Black  Prince  had  a  caper,  you  now  wish  me  to  look  very 
like  a  man-milliner,  and  get  into  that  bandbox  of  a  carriage.  A 
pretty  exhibition  I  should  make!w  replied  McDonald,  somewhat 
irritated. 

"  Well,  weU!"  said  she,  "do  as  you  please,  Donald.  But  really  you 
make  me  \crj  unhappy.w 

He  then  went  close  to  her,  and  leaning  upon  Uie  side  of  the  car- 
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riage,  whiapered  something  which  made  the  anxioua  girl  in  a  moment 
appear  oonaoled  and  happy.  Her  featurea  beamed  with  sunny  smiles, 
and  all  remaina  of  tears  were  at  once  dispelled.  I  entertained  no 
doubt  bat  that  it  was  a  promise  not  to  proceed,  and  merely  start  with 
the  hounds  for  the  aake  of  appearance.  This,  howerer,  was  but  aur- 
mise.  Lord  — ,  with  hia  gold  dog-couplea  slung  across  hia  Shoulders, 
the  badge  of  Master  to  her  Majesty's  Hounds,  proceeded  to  the  royal 
canriage  to  inquire  "if  her  Majesty  wished  the  stag  to  be  thrown  off 
then,  all  thinga  being  prepared."  An  assent  being  returned,  all  moved 
towards  the  deer-cart,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  spacioua  grass  field. 
The  appearance  of  the  cartege  at  this  moment  waa  ünposing  in  the  ex- 
treme.  At  leaat  five  hundred  gentlemen,  attired  in  scarlet  and  mounted 
on  the  fineet  horses,  lined  the  road  on  each  aide  for  the  Queen'a  carriage 
to  paas ;  nnmerooa  vehicles,  filled  with  England'«  fairest  daughters,  fol- 
lowed ;  then  came  crowds  of  pedestrians,  the  light  of  gratification 
glowing  in  erery  face.  After  them  slowly  followed  the  royal  hounds, 
aeoompanied  with  the  hontaman  and  whippers-in,  splendidly  accoutred 
in  scarlet  and  gold. 

Expectation  being  rouaed  to  the  utmost,  the  aignal  waa  given  for 
the  deer-cart  to  be  unfaatened.  Open  flew  the  door,  and  out  leaped 
the  noble  antlered  monarch  of  the  forest,  his  horna  gaily  triramed  with 
"  ribanda  rare,  Streaming  in  the  wind."  He  atood  for  an  instant,  aa 
if  contemplating  the  multitude  before  him;  then,  turning  round  with 
head  erect  and  outstretched  limbs,  he  sniffed  the  wind,  and  determined 
what  courae  to  take.  After  a  measured  haughty  atep  or  two,  aa  if 
searning  to  aeem  afraid,  away  he  bounded.  I  hngered  near  the  car- 
riage where  McDonald'a  devoted  Ellen  sat ;  and  as  he  waa  leaving,  I 
saw  her  give  him  a  aearching  look. 

"  Hearen  bleaa  you,  deareatl  Bemember  your  promise,"  ehe  aaid. 
But  he  could  acaroely  have  heard  what  ahe  uttered,  for  the  moment  hia 
hone  feit  that  he  waa  to  move,  he  bounded  in  the  air  like  an  antelope» 
and  curvetted  with  delight,  anticipating  the  enjoyment  that  waa  to 
foDow. 

"  Hold  hard,  gentlemen!"  ahouted  the  huntsman;  "let  them  get  at 
it.     Flenty  of  time,  genüemen." 

In  a  few  aeconda,  on  swept  the  ardent  horaes,  men,  and  dogs,  over 
everything  in  their  way;  ditchea,  hedges,  gates,  walls,  brooks,  fields, 
and  gardens,  came  all  alike.  A  few,  certamly,  found  the  firat  water- 
f  nrrow  a  desperate  impediment,  and  in  various  ppaturea  hugged  mother 
earth,  white  their  animals,  disencumbered,  heartily  enjoyed  a  gallop  by 
themselTea. 

My  horae  required,  aa  usual,  much  coaxing  and  caressing  to  be 
indneed  to  keep  behind,  for  belieying  the  run  would  be  great,  I 
endeayoured  to  curb  his  impetuosity  as  much  aa  possible;  but  the 
numbers  aweeping  past  caused  him  to  pull  and  fret,  until  his  veins 
swelled  like  fibrea  on  a  vine  leaf.  The  Perspiration  rolled  from  his 
gloesy  coet  and  the  white  foam  flew  from  his  bit,  as  his  speed  still  in- 
ereased,  deapite  of  all  my  exertions.  At  length  the  aoaked  reins 
alipped  through  my  fingers,  as  I  fruitleaaly  pulled  upon  him.  On 
he  waa  determined  to  go,  at  hia  own  pace;  and  on  he  rushed.  Losing 
aü  control  oyer  him,  the  mad,  but  noble  creature,  carried  me  with  the 
awiftneaa  of  a  hawk  :  like  a  bird  he  topped  the  fences,  whirling  me 
with  unneceasary  desperate  leaps,  proud  of  his  prowess,  and  carelesa 
to  eomaequencea.    I  soothed  him  at  length  with  my  Toice,  but  not 
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«ufficiently  so  as  to  guidc  him.  A  railod  fcnce  was  within  8  few  yards 
of  us,  at  least  six  fcet  in  height,  towards  which  he  was  making  a 
direct  course.  The  speed  he  was  going  at  was  alone  sofficient  to 
render  it  impossible  to  clear  it ;  as  wc  neared,  however,  I  gave  him 
his  head,  and  striking  my  spurs  deeply  into  his  sides,  he  bounded  from 
the  earth,  and  falling  across  the  fence,  pitched  head  foremost  on  the 
groimd. 

Ileaven  only  knows  how  far  I  was  sent !  Bot  it  appeared  to  me  thai 
I  ncver  should  reach  the  grotind.  Miliums  of  Stars  flashed  in  my  eyes, 
as  I  rose  on  mj  knecs  to  discover  the  damage  effected ;  blood  was 
flowing  from  an  undiscovered  source,  which,  upon  examination,  proved 
to  be  from  the  prominent  feature  of  my  face.  I  rose  from  the  ground, 
and  found  my  horse  Standing,  uninjured,  garing  steadfastly  in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  hounds :  his  sleek  ears  were  pricked  forward,  and  huge 
drops  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  body,  and  from  his  fetlocks  a  clear 
stream  trickled  to  the  earth.  I  examined  my  limbs,  and  Unding  them 
whole  and  sound,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  contusions,  I  again 
mounted.  Not  a  horse  was  in  sight,  not  a  hound  to  be  heard.  I  list- 
ened,  and  strained  my  ears  to  catch  a  sonnd  that  might  lead  me  in  the 
direction  of  the  chase;  but  all  had  gone  far,  far  away.  After  sitting 
a  few  minutes  in  my  saddle,  I  prepared  to  return,  thinking  my  plea- 
sure  at  an  cnd.  While  slowly  proceeding  down  a  lane,  I  canght  a 
distant  cry,  and  feit  assured  that  it  was  the  deep-toned  note  of  a 
hound.  1  galloped  in  the  direction  of  it ;  and  Clearing  a  thick-set 
holly-bush  fence  (an  uncomfortable  spot  to  be  thrown  into),  I  saw  the 
object  of  the  hunt,  the  noble  stag,  flying  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
I  halted,  and  watched  him.  He  stoppcd  at  interrals,  and  seemed  un- 
determincd  what  course  to  take  to  baffle  his  pursuers.  At  length  he 
drew  back  from  the  verge  of  the  stream,  and  rushed  towards  it ;  then 
stopped  suddenly  upon  the  brink,  and  turned  his  head  from  the  river 
in  a  listening  posture.  Tlie  hounds  could  now  be  heard  distincdy 
approaching;  when  gently  gliding  into  the  water,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  he  buffeted  the  rapid  stream,  and  landing  on  the  opposite  side, 
he  continued  his  rapid  flight.  The  hounds  came  to  the  spot  where 
the  stag  took  the  water,  and  were  "  at  fault."  Not  discovering  im- 
mediately  what  course  he  had  taken,  I  was  not  anxious  that  they 
should  find  it  out  very  soon,  fceling  the  effects  of  my  tumble  still  ring- 
ing  in  my  ears. 

The  flowcr  of  the  field  now  arrived,  all  the  "  Cocktails"  shaken  off, 
and  only  the  select  few  left  alone  in  their  glory.  In  a  few  moments, 
the  leader,  a  gallant  old  hound,  placed  his  nose  to  the  water's  edge  and 
gave  one  deep,  beautifully-toncd  cry,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  way, 
my  boys!"  when  all  obeyed  the  mandate  by  springing  into  the  river, 
and  following  the  track  of  their  victim.  But  if  the  dogs  were  so  will- 
ing  and  ready  to  wet  their  coats,  the  sportsmen  were  not. 

"  What  shatt  we  do?"  inquired  a  gentleman  in  patent  leather  boots 
and  a  bright  pink  coat.     "  There's  literally  no  bridge  for  seven  miles/* 

I  took  my  horse  quietly  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  giving  him  a 
pat  with  my  band,  set  the  example  of  the  quiekest  method  of  crossing 
the  water  by  going  into  it.  After  a  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
other  side,  I  jumped  from  his  back,  and  scrambling  up  the  bank,  safely 
landed.  My  horse  placed  his  foi-e  feet  on  the  side,  and  sprang  up  the 
bank  with  a  loud  neigh,  much  pleased  at  regaining  his  native  element* 

McDonald  now  arrived    on    Black  Prince,   covered  with  foam« 
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"WiÜiout  he&itation,  he  nrged  his  horse  to  take  the  water;  but  not 
desirous  of  being  torned  into  one  of  the  Hippocampi,  he  unequi- 
▼ocatty  declined  treating  his  rider  with  a  swim.  Spar  and  whip  were 
applied  with  the  effect  of  creating  only  a  few  decided  kicks  and 
plunges.  McDonald  became  enraged  at  his  refusing,  and  began 
whipping  and  spurring  without  mercy ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Finding 
fbrce  of  no  avail,  he  determined  upon  stratagem.  Dismounting,  he  tied 
his  handkerchief  over  his  horse's  eyes,  and  taking  him  about  thirty  yards 
f rom  the  river,  Struck  his  rowelö  into  his  flanks  with  cruel  force,  and 
drove  him  towards  the  stream  as  fast  as  he  could  come.  Over  the 
bank  they  feil  with  such  force  that  both  sunk  in  an  instant,  and  re- 
mained  under  the  water  for  some  seconds.  When  they  came  up,  the 
horse  commenced  plunging  violently,  and  McDonald  endeavoured  to 
xeach  over  his  head  to  take  off  the  handkerchief,  so  that  he  might  see 
his  way  to  sliore;  but  firom  his  struggles,  he  could  not  accomplish  it. 
At  length,  McDonald  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  stretching  out  as  fax 
as  possible,  almost  reached  the  handkerchief,  when,  losing  his  balance, 
he  feil  over  the  horse's  head,  taking  the  reins  with  him.  From  some 
unaccoontable  misfortune,  these  became  entangled  round  his  body, 
and  prevented  his  disengaging  himself  from  the  blind  and  struggling 
animaL  The  horse,  infuriated  with  fear,  raised  himself  out  of  the 
water  as  far  as  possible,  and,  with  short  jumps,  dragged  his  ill-fated 
master  with  him.  Both  hurried  with  the  rapid  current,  while  every 
exertion  was  being  used  to  render  assistance.  The  horse  rolled  from 
one  aide  to  the  other,  snorted  and  plunged,  tili  at  last  worn  out  with 
violent  and  useless  exertion,  he  buried  Eis  head  between  his  knees  and 
sunk,  leaving  but  a  few  air-bubbles  to  rise  and  burst  where,  but  a 
moment  before,  one  loving  and  beloved,  in  the  exuberance  of  man- 
hood's  strength  and  beauty,  gasped  for  life  thoughtlessly  sacrificed. 

I  galloped  to  the  nearest  cottage,  in  a  State  of  frenzy,  for  assistance. 
The  frightened  cottager  followed  me  with  ropes,  with  all  possible 
speed;  but  when  we  arriyed  at  the  river,  upon  the  bank  laid  the  lifeless 
body  of  McDonald,  his  pale  and  ashy  countenance  turned  upwards, 
upon  which  the  beams  of  the  sun  glowed  faintly.  By  some  means  he 
had  been  dragged  from  the  water,  and  a  vein  had  been  opened — but, 
alas!  the  heart  refused  its  functions — the  blöod  refused  to  flow! 

I  thought  of  Ellen— the  beautiful,  and  soon  to  be— heart-broken 
£31en!  Tears  came  to  my  relief,  or  a  few  moments  more,  and  my 
heart  would  have  burst.  Others  followed  my  example.  And  there 
might  be  seen  many  a  rough  hunter  brushing  the  moisture  from  his 
check,  sorrowful  for  the  fate  of  the  gallant  McDonald. 


STANZAS. 

BT    EDWARD    KENEALT. 


ro  A  roviso  ladt,  in  wnovm  bcrap-book  was  a  Portrait  of  tau  author, 

FAINTSD  BT  flSRMir. 

Blest  as  th«  gods  indeed  ii  he 

Who  thuR  beholds  his  form  portray'd, 
In  hues  that  soft  and  radiant  be, 

By  thy  fair  hands,  enchanting  maid. 

And,  oh !  forgWe,  if  while  he  views 

Within  thy  book  this  imaged  scroll, 
He  feels  that  every  day  renews 
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BT   LAMAN   BUUtCUABD. 

Wbbhbvbb  you  meet  with  a  poor  wretch  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  cuflfed 
continually;  btiffeted  by  his  betten,  abused  by  bis  fellows,  and  balloed 
after  in  tbe  streets  by  those  free-born  Britons,  the  litüe  boys;  tossed 
up  and  down  like  a  crasy  hüll  on  a  rough  sea;  driven  to  and  fro  like  a 
canine  lanatic,  and  assaüed  from  morning  to  night  with  thoughts  that 
scold,  and  words  that  hit, — whenever  you  meet  with  this  poor  fellow, 
depend  npon  it,  he  is  one  who>  from  his  very  cradle,  was  fond  of  a 
qniet  life. 

Is  he  a  fag  in  a  factory  when  the  world  of  machinery  is  all  at  work 
—is  he  a  porter  stationed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Bank,  a  waiter  at  a 
London  chop-house,  an  usher  in  a  genteel  seminary,  a  drndge  to  a 
letter  of  lodgings,  a  prime-minister,  a  cnrate  in  a  populous  metropolitan 
pariah,  a  clown  in  the  comic  pantomime,  an  engineer  on  a  railway,  a 
cab-driver,  or  a  qneen's  oounsel  in  füll  practice,— be  sure  that  his 
maxim  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be— «nything  for  a  qniet  life! 

The  lovers  of  qniet  lives  are  rarely  to  be  found  at  the  lakes,  or 
among  the  hüls;  in  the  solitudes  of  the  land,  the  rustic  paradises  of 
natore— amid  simple  dreamy  scenes,  far  from  the  noisy  haunts  of  the 
populäre,  with  all  their  rabid  passions  and  riotoue  pursuits; — no,  bnt 
they  are  to  be  met  with  constantly  in  Cheapside.  They  spend  their 
days  in  a  great  Babel,  hungering  after  qniet,  and  fancying  eternally 
that  they  are  jnst  securing  it. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  in  their  ever-ready  ezclamation,  "  anything 
fbr  a  qniet  life,"  implies  the  wisdom  of  making  continnal  sacrinoes  to 
attain  a  desired  end,  but  not  the  wisdom  of  previonsly  aseertaining 
whether  it  be  possible  by  sacrifices  erer  to  attain  it  at  all. 

It  is  ciear  that  what  seems  the  shortest  road  to  an  object  is  often  no 
road  to  it  at  all.  There  is  an  ezample  in  the  story  which  the  witty  mo- 
ralist  relates  of  the  false  expedient  adopted  by  a  mournful  Bon  to  procure 
sorrowfnl  faees  at  his  father's  funeral.  He  gave  the  mutes  crown- 
pieces,  to  pnrchase  their  sad  looks ;  bot  they  seemed  now  livelier  than 
before,  and  he  accordingly  advanced  their  pay  to  half-guineas,  whereat, 
instead  of  sighs  and  mourning  airs,  they  smiled  outright ;  when,  to 
buy  their  deepest  gloom,  he  paid  them  down  guineas,  at  sight  of 
which  every  Testige  of  sorrow  vanished,  and  indeed  he  found  that  the 
more  money  he  gave  them  to  look  gloomy  the  more  merriment  was  in 
their  faces. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  cite  the  populär  practice  of  calling  out  in 
public  assemblies,  "  Silence !"  and  "  Hear,  hear !"  with  sufficient 
loudness  and  constancy  to  ensure  the  vast  and  regulär  increase  of  the 
tumult;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  continual  struggle  to  secure  a  quiet 
life,  is  the  very  reason  why  it  is  invariably  missed.  A  constant  en- 
deavour  of  any  kind  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  idea  of  quiet;  and 
a  life  spent  in  sacrificing,  in  giving  up  every  bit  of  ground,  in  yielding 
every  point,  and  in  beating  an  incessant  retreat,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
can  hardly  perhaps  be  called  a  quiet  life. 

Squalls  was  the  person  who  of  all  others  used  to  act  most  doggedly 
upon  the  principle  of  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity.  When  he 
first  entered  the  world,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  in  search  of  Quiet,  and 
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a  precious  noise  he  ahrays  made  about  it.  His  life  was  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  Peace,  bat  he  was  for  ever  getting  into  a  "  jofiy  row" 
an  the  road;  and  getting  out  of  it,  by  a  sacrifice  that  was  sure  to  come 
too  late — a  surrender  that  purchased  no  quarter — a  desire  for  patinca- 
tion  that  only  provoked  the  enemy  to  further  hostilities. 

He  never  in  all  his  days  avoided  a  quarrel  for  the  sake  of  quiet— he 
only  avoided,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  the  sole  means  of  bringing  the 
quarrel  to  a  peaceful  en<L  He  would  hegin  a  content,  but  would  never 
fight  it  out ;  content,  when  it  was  at  the  highest,  when  victory  was  all 
but  bis,  and  the  deaired  calm  oould  be  commanded,  to  give  in  philoso- 
phically,  to  put  on  the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  to  re-nerve  his  adversary 
by  an  exasperating  panegyric  on  quiet.  When  the  prize  contended 
for  was  within  reach,  he  would  infallibly  run  away,  but  not  in  time  to 
save  himself.  After  an  hour's  yelping  and  barking,  the  dog  would  lie 
down,  expecting  to  be  allowed  to  repose  because  he  left  off. 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  obey  his  social  summons,  to  take  one's  seat 
at  his  round  table,  and  prepare,  with  three  or  four  kindred  spirits,  to 
enjoy  what  he  used  to  call  a  quiet  evening !  What  a  rare  notion 
Squalla  had  of  a  quiet  evening !  Aller  the  toil  and  hubbub  of  a  day 
of  business,  delicious  indeed  it  was  to  settle  down,  all  peace-lovetro 
together,  for  a  quiet  evening ! 

The  only  misfortune  was,  that  Squalla  would  wrangle  j  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  instant  we  had  finished  the  prelude,  the 
little  discussion  upon  the  weather,  and  had  agreed  that  it  was  a  de- 
lightfully  calm  night,  a  stiff  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  storm  opened 
upon  iis.  In  other  words,'  the  moment  the  contemplated  quiet  chat 
commenced,  the  "  argument"  began.  Start  what  subject  you  might, 
SquaJls  had  just  one  quiet  Observation  to  make,  totally  objecting. 
Bemind  him  that  the  point  might  hardly  be  worth  a  dispute,  and  he 
would  beg  leave  quieüy  to  remark  that  a  more  vitally  important  point 
never  could  be  pointed  out.  He  would  advance  from  an  opinion  to  an 
allegation,  meekly  suggesting  now,  and  confidently  asserting  by  and  by 
— eombating  every  principle  laid  down,  resisting  every  argument 
raised,  and  protesting  against  everything  that  had  been  said,  until, 
when  he  had  succeeded,  by  fieree  disputation,  in  setting  us  all  by  the 
ears,  disturbing  the  peace  and  endangering  ihe  safety  of  the  table,  he 
would  discover  that  the  queetion  of  vital  ünportance  was  really  not 
worth  talking  about. 

"  I  give  in,w  he  would  cry;  "  I  yield  the  point— dare  say  you're  all 
right — anything  for  a  quiet  life ;  a  little  quiet  is  worth  all  the  argu- 
ment in  the  world !" 

And  even  this  point,  he  would  at  the  same  moment  be  ready  to 
defend  most  turbulenüy— ^ust  as  a  man  might  bet  you  two  to  one  that 
laying  wagers  is  an  insane  practice. 

Squalls  wrangled  by  the  hour,  by  the  day,  week,  month,  and  year ; 
bat  was  all  the  while  in  love  wiüi  nothing  but  a  quiet  life.  If  in  the 
nightly  contention  for  the  prize  of  tranquillity,  there  were  sometimes 
added  to  the  horrid  din  of  many  human  voices  bellowing  for  peace  and 
Order,  the  clatter  of  tongs  and  poker ;  or,  if  a  shower  of  glasses  aided 
their  contents  in  taking  a  too-powerful  effect  upon  his  brain,  he  rather 
enjoyed  than  otherwise  his  broken  head  and  fever-draughts,  with  the 
blinds  drawn  down,  and  the  kind  servant  creeping  so  softly  about  in 
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thick  shoes,  and  the  door  creaking  so  very  gently  that  it  only  just  suf- 
flced  to  wake  him  everj  time  it  closed  or  opened. 

"  There  is  something  deliciously  lulling,"  he  would  say,  as  he  roiled 
his  eye«  about,  "  in  this  profound  calm  ;  I  hope  my  head  wont  be 
better  to-morrow— anything  for  a  quiet  life." 

He  resided  in  one  of  the  streets  in  the  Strand,  leading  to  the  river, 
"  out  of  the  noise,w  as  he  said.  But  he  had  a  country-house,  a  most 
serene  and  roral  retreat,  in  a  district  dedicated  to  silence  and  solitude, 
where  there  was  never  noise  enough  in  a  day  to  break  the  flying 
slumbers  of  a  lynx— a  spot  where  you  might  hear  nothing  but 

M  The  motion  of  the  elements,  a  song 
Of  silence  that  dispoaed  the  ltatemng  sonl 
To  meditative  qaietness,  and  lolled 
Not  pasaions  only,  bat  the  animal  power« 
With  all  their  vioient  feelings. 

Soeatire 
Wai  the  Dominion  of  Tranquillity." 

"Come  hither,"  wrote  the  sympathetic  Squalls  from  his  remote 
retirement ;  "  hither,  where  peace  and  I  reside,  and  finish  your  Ode 
to  Contemplation."  Once,  and  once  only,  was  the  invitation  aocepted. 
What  a  dominion  of  tranquillity  it  was ! 

For  the  quiet  morning,  after  the  early  crowing,  cawing,  and  chirp- 
ing  were  partly  over,  there  were  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  shoat- 
ing  of  children,  the  clatter  of  forks  and  tankards  at  a  never- 
ending  breakfast,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  rolling  of  wheels,  the  lowing 
of  cattle,  the  langhter  of  rosy  girls  in  high  spirits,  the  report  of  fire- 
armsy  and  the  loud  bawling  of  divers  of  the  smockfrock-tribe  uttering 
no  language  at  all,  though  severally  convinced  that  they  were  aS 
speaking  piain  English. 

Then  for  the  quiet  evening ;  there  were  the  most  riotous  rubbers  of 
whist,  tumultuous  piano-playing,  harp-playing,  and  flute-playing;  for- 
feits,  and  how-d'ye-like-it ;  loud  haw-hawing  at  frequent  intervals,  with 
songs  comic  and  sentimental,  and  an  occasional  ear-splitting  ayoicksw 
from  a  lively  sportsman,  when  his  heavier  partner  in  the  field-adven- 
tures  of  the  day  began  to  snore  a  little  too  vigorously. 

Strolling  into  the  garden  to  walk  off  the  deafening  effects  of  the 
da/s  delights,  "  How  charming  is  the  quiet  country !"  would  Squalls 
exclaim. 

"  Very,w  was  the  natural  answer,  "  impressively  reminding  one  of 
the  soothing  serenity  of  Covent -garden  Market,  and  the  silent  pleasures 
of  Smithfield-bar8.,, 

Quiet  to  Squalls  was  what  the  rasher  of  ham  was  to  the  thunder- 
stricken Jew— a  delicacy  which  he  could  not  enjoy,  because  there  was 
such  a  terrible  noise  about  it.  At  length,  by  and  by,  when  bya 
course  of  accidents,  our  friend  dropped  down  in  the  world,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  seek  some  occupation,  he  made  a  rather  sagacious 
choice.  Far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  noise  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  go ;  but  he  nevertheless  sought  freedom  from  trouble 
and  tumult.  He  therefore  aeeepted  the  office  of  money-taker  at  one 
of  the  leading  theatres.  "  Here,"  he  said,  tranquilly,  "  I  shall  have  a 
quiet  time  of  it.w 

The  desire  of  peace  took  a  much  firmer  but  scarcely  mere  consistent 
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hold  npon  another  member  of  the  same  circle.  Poor  Pax !  you  and 
your  wife,  Bella,  were  an  ill-matched  pair.  How  carae  you  to  marry 
her  ? — it  was  like  going  to  Donnybrook-fair  in  search  of  some  New 
Harmony! 

The  truth  was,  she  would  have  him.  She  claimed  him  for  her 
partner  in  waltz,  galope,  and  quadrille  seven  times  in  one  evening,  and 
screamed  him  six  bravuras  between  the  dances.  She  talked  him  into 
fits,  and  aasailed  his  nerves  by  meana  of  the  thundering  double-knocks 
of  postmen.  The  affair  began  to  make  a  little  noise— which  he  couldn't 
bear.  Anything  for  a  quiet  life.  It  was  easier  to  marry  than  to 
escape.  He  therefore  quietly  offered  her  his  heart  and  hand,  well 
knowing  that  as  a  wife  she  would  neither  want  to  dance  with,  nor  to 
sing  to  him,  to  pour  agreeable  nothings  in  his  ear  incessantly,  nor  em- 
ploy  tyrant-postmen  to  batter  at  his  peace. 

Pax  had  but  a  Single  idea,  and  a  Single  mode  of  putting  it  in  action; 
the  idea  of  quiet,  and  the  giving  up  eyerything — but  one«— in  the  wide 
world,  to  attain  it.  The  one  thing  excepted  was  the  one  thing  he 
should  have  given  up  first ;  but  this  he  never  thought  of.  It  was  his 
wife,  Bella. 

He  was  as  meek  as  a  mouse,  but  with  a  soul  so  small  that  a  mouse 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  caught  in  a  good*sized  trap  with  it. 
He  would  not  have  dared  to  nibble  cheese,  whUe  there  was  a  cat  left 
in  Christendom.  He  would  have  preferred  dying,  half  a  grain  a  day 
—anything  for  a  quiet  life. 

Wlien  he  had  put  on  his  hat  to  go  to  his  whist-club  for  the  evening, 
he  was  desired  to  take  it  off  again.  Well,  quiet  was  everything  to 
him ;  so  he  sat  down  opposite  his  wife,  to  hear  the  maid-servant  rung 
for  every  five  minutes  to  be  fresh  scolded. 

When  clad  in  a  new  sable  suit,  just  ready  to  attend  the  reraains  of 
his  relative  to  their  last  quiet  home,  he  was  desired  to  array  himself 
again  in  his  brown  and  drab,  stay  where  he  was,  put  some  coals  on, 
and  keep  his  feet  off  the  f ender,  Mrs.  Pax  "  could  never  see,  for  her 
part,  why  a  man  should  want  to  follow  people  to  their  graves,  while  he 
has  a  quiet  home  of  his  own."  Well,  compliance  was  easier  than 
resistance ;  so  down  he  säte,  to  be  lectured  in  shrill  tones, >  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  that  day. 

But  there  is  always  one  bright  spoke  in  Fortune's  Wheel,  and  it 
comes  round  now  and  then  ;  in  Pax's  case  the  bright  spoke  consisted 
in  this: — his  wife  was  sometimes  sulky,  and  wouldn't  speak  to  him  for 
days.  "  How  providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  P  he 
would  cry.  "  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  even  the  best  of  wives  has 
her  sulky  fit  occasionally— one  has  such  a  quiet  time  of  H  then !" 

The  life  of  Pax  was,  during  many  hours  of  the  day,  a  cool  and 
easy  one,  in  a  public  office;  his  official  duties  were  chiefiy  me- 
chanical,  and  his  mind  was  generally  far  away  from  his  desk,  deep 
buried  in  a  monastic  seclusion—  dim,  quiet,  and  monotonous.  He 
envied  the  old  monks ;  their  repose  was  true  rapture.  To  do  nothing, 
and  be  undisturbed,  uhinterrupted  all  the  while,  was  an  existence 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  gods ;  unless  we  except  the  supreme 
felicity  pictured  in  the  line  of  Keats — 

"  There  säte  old  Saturn  quiet  as  a  stone." 

Quiet,  in  the  mind  of  Pax,  had  long  been  associated  with  "a  stone;"  but 
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Bella  wm  not  destined  to  be  laid  under  it  yet  Sohomehedafly  went, 
to  a  tranquil  abode,  aituated  between  a  boarding-achool  for  young 
gentleinen,  and  the  residence  of  a  "thorough  baaa"  at  the  Opera. 
Thia  house  Mrs.  Pax  alwaya  refuaed  to  quit,  becauae  it  afforded  her 
the  füll  enjoyment  of  these  two  nuisances— of  which  she  approred 
when  he  complained,  and  complained  (thua  doubling  the  noisy  evil) 
when  he  was  süent  The  thorough  baaa  wonld  have  carried  him  off  to 
the  Opera  on  aoine  occaaiona,  bot  Bella  oppoeed  the  prooeeding,  and — 
anything  for  a  qniet  lifo— Pax  alwaya  stayed  at  home  to  be  soundly 
"rated." 

Plays  of  any  kind  pleased  him  btit  Utile.  The  comediea  were  too 
noisy ;  and  the  actors  themselvea  laughed,  instead  of  following  the 
excellent  example  of  the  andienee  ;  while  the  tragediea  were  moving, 
and  he  liked  everything  qniet.  Once,  when  the  people  applanded,  the 
qniet  little  aoul,  not  liking  the  noiae,  aet  up  a  "hiah,"  which  being 
miataken  for  a  hias,  provoked  a  desperate  aaaanlt  npon  him  by  a 
theatrical  enthuaiaat  behincL  By  oommand  of  hia  wife,  he  had  the 
enthuaiaat  bonnd  orer  to  keep  the  peaee.  "  Ah  P  aighed  Pax,  "  I 
wiah  hia  worahip  eould  bind  me  over,  to  keep  it     Wouldn't  I V 

Of  eonrae  he  neyer  attended  a  public  meeting,  exeept  a  Qnaker's. 
Of  every  apeciea  of  hmu  natura,  the  Agitator  was  the  moat  anomalous 
to  him.  How  people  conld  delight  in  excitement,  turmoil,  and  conten- 
tion,  to  the  total  aacrifice  of  a  qniet  life,  waa  aa  myaterioua  aa  to  hear 
of  fish  enjoying  the  butter  they  are  fried  in.  Nothing  pnxded  him 
more  than  auch  political  convulaiona  aa  the  Polish  inaurrection.  Why 
conld  not  Poles,  he  wondered,  "  take  thinga  eaay,w  and  remain  in  peace 
and  tranqnillity.  He  conjectured  that  people  lived  very  quietly  in 
Siberia. 

To  the  Chinese  war  he  waa  gently  oppoeed,  deeming  it  lamentable 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  ahould  have  ariaen  out  of  the  question  of 
opium — a  thing  which,  if  taken  in  anfficient  quantitaea,  waa  calcnlated 
to  make  people  extremely  quiet.  He  gave  himaelf  no  concern  about 
the  matter,  but  he  uaed  to  wiah,  aa  he  paased  through  the  etreets,  that 
the  mandarins  in  the  grocera'  ahopa  would  keep  their  heada  still. 

Hia  favourite  atory-book  waa  "  Robinson  Cruaoe;w  althongh  he 
thought  it  a  pity  that  Friday  should  ever  have  escaped,  to  interrupt 
the  courae  of  the  solitary's  remarkably  qniet  life.  Hia  pet  poem  was 
the  "  Priaoner  of  Chillon,"  who  passed  hia  time— particularly  when  he 
had  the  dungeon  all  to  himaelf — very  quietly. 

It  waa  Bella'a  pleaaure,  one  day,  that  he  ahould  throw  up  his  snug 
Situation,  and  open  a  magniflcent  hotel  at  the  terminus  of  a  railway. 
Anything  for  a  quiet  life ;  and  he  ruined  himaelf  acoordingiy,  with 
more  expedition  indeed  than  waa  atrictly  conaonant  with  comfort. 

After  apending  a  few  weeka  in  the  hot  season  at  Margate,  to  get  a 
little  repose,  he  began  to  undergo  the  exertion  of  thinking  that  some- 
thing  must  be  done  to  recruit  his  finances — that  some  slow,  ateady, 
tranquil  avocation  had  become  eminently  desirable.  But  what  ahould 
it  be !  When  a  boy,  he  used  to  think  how  he  ahould  like  to  be  a 
London  watchman — the  watchmen  led  such  quiet  Uvea.  But  these, 
to  the  very  last  of  the  roses,  were  fiwied  and  gone  ;  and  aa  cad  to  an 
omnibus — for  one  who  along  the  "  sequeatered  vale  of  life"  would  keep 
the  "  noiselesa  tenour  of  hia  way,"  there  waa  amall  chance  perhaps  of 
uninterrupted  felicity. 
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Happily,  in  this  dilemma,  a  patron  in  the  poet-offlce  proffcred  a 
carriership,  and  Bella  determined  that  it  was  the  very  thing.  Bur- 
thened  with  a  full-sized  packet  of  penny  missives,  the  devotes  of 
quiet  and  ease  went  forth  on  hiß  several  daily  round«  ;  tat  he  had  a 
tranquil  Utile  spirit,  and  a  snail's  pace— -he  had  never  hurried  himself 
in  his  lifo,  and  hated  lond  knocks  at  the  door— so  he  rapped  with  ex- 
treme gentleness,  waited  five  minutes  at  every  house,  and  then  crept 
serenely  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  next  letter. 

A  large  qnantity  accumulating  daüy  on  his  hands,  for  want  of  time 
to  complete  his  rounds,  Bella  insisted  that  he  should  not  think  of  de- 
livering  them  at  all— they  should  be  burnt  He  ahnest  ventnred  to 
protest  audibly  against  this  step,  and  he  did  look  reluctant,  but— «ny- 
thing  for  a  quiet  life-^they  were  burnt  npon  the  spot. 

When  he  sneaked  back  into  the  noisy  streets  again,  after  his  twelve- 
month's  imprisonment,  the  last  month  sotitary,  "  WeÜ,"  said  he,  in  his 
small,  cahn  way,  "  I  must  say  I've  had  a  Tery  quiet  time  of  it  there. 
I'm  so  glad  poor  Bella  got  off !" 

Shortly  Aar,  with  unexampled  serenity,  he  took  leave  of  these  tur- 
bulent shores,  to  settle  tranquilly,  and  secure  a  quiet  life,  in  a  far- 
distant  colony — forgetting  however  to  leave  his  direction  with  his 
amiable  wife.  It  would  have  been  of  no  Service  to  her ;  for  the  ship 
foundered,  and  Pax  quietiy  went  down  with  her — in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


THE  ADVENTÜEES   OF  A  PICTUBE. 

BT   CAPTAIN   MBDWIN. 

Travclliho  many  years  ago  in  the  South  of  France,  I  inquired  at 
a  small  town,  whoee  name  has  now  escaped  me,  whether  it  con- 
tained  any  pictures,  public  or  private.  My  host  replied  in  the 
affirmative;  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  ragged  urchin,  I  found 
myself,  after  a  walk  of  four  miles  through  muddy  lanes,  at  the  gates 
of  a  ch&teau.  From  the  account  which  the  boy,  who  was  com- 
municator,  gave  of  its  owner,  en  route,  I  was  led  to  suppose  him 
either  a  misanthrope  or  a  hypochondriac ;  and  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion  of  the  house,  and  the  long  grase  waving  between  the  inter- 
stices  of  the  flagstones  that  paved  the  court-yard,  tended  to  confirm 
me  in  this  opinion.  I,  therefore,  to  the  sight  of  some  Watteau,  or  Le 
Brun,  or,  perhaps,  Karl  de  Jardin,  or  Mignard,  or  Greuse,  expected 
to  add  that  of  a  living  curiosity.  Great,  however,  was  my  surprise, 
on  being  ushered  into  the  gallery,  to  recognise,  in  the  "  Seigneur  de 
Village,"  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  for  twenty  years  ; 
he  having  changed  his  name  with  this  estate,  inherited  from  a  distant 
relative.  The  Count  and  myself  frequenüy  met  at  Rome  and  Florence; 
and  had  been,  in  more  tban  one  instance,  rivals  for  works  of  art  j  but 
his  affections  were  divided.  If  a  connoisseur,  he  was  also  a  religious 
enthusiast.  Often  and  often,  in  visiting  one  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-nVe  churches  which  the  City  of  the  Faithful  boasts,  have  I  seen 
this  French  dtvot  kneeling  before  some  Madonna,  or  with  uplifted 
eyes  rapt  in  contemplation  of  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  half 
fancying  himself  borne  by  the  skirts  of  her  robe  to  heaven. 
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Our  meeting  seemed  agreeable  to  him ;  and  when  be  pressed 
me  to  paas  tue  day  at  hia  houae,  I  did  not  decline  tbe  invitation; 
shrewdly  auspccting,  at  the  aame  time,  that  could  I  have  dived  into 
hia  lieart)  I  ahould  have  found  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  La  Roehefau- 
cault,  and  that  oetentation  and  pride,  and  a  hope  of  exciting  my  envy 
and  jeakraay,  were  among  the  motives  that  etimulated  him  to  this  un- 
aocuatomed  effort  of  hospitality. 

Hia  coüection  entirely  diflfered  from  what  I  had  been  led  to  oon- 
jecture— was  excluaively  confined  to  the  Italian  achool,  and  the  aubjects 
ttrictly  devotional.  Among  them  were  many  undoubted  Originals; 
but  they  depicted,  with  auch  circnmatantial  minutenesa,  the  sufferingß 
of  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Agnes,  and  other  worthiea,  aa  chronicled  in  the 
Martyrology,  not  to  apeak  of  Infernos  and  Purgatorios,  that  their  merit, 
aa  worka  of  art,  was  forgotten  in  the  unmitigated  pain  they  produced 
in  me,  which  I  could  not  altogether  diaguiae.  The  Count  was  griev- 
oualy  diaappointed;  but  he  waa  determined  to  have  bis  revanche,  and 
had  it. 

Supper,  the  principal  meal  among  the  French,  ended,  and  a  bottle  of 
exquisite  Bordeaux  (Comet  wine)  acarcely  discussed,  my  host,  who, 
like  a  picture-dealer  or  auctioneer,  had  reaerved  hia  chefdfceuvrt  to 
the  last,  aaid — "  I  have  one  more  treaaure  to  shew  you.     Come!" 

I  followed  somewhat  reluctantly,  and  after  many  windings,  we  en- 
tered a  chapel  brilliantly  iUuminated,  where,  over  the  altar,  a  green 
veil  hid  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane  the  mysterious  picture,  which 
I  had  been  brought,  at  what  I  deemed  so  unseaaonable  a  moment,  to 
admire.  The  obatacle  being  removed,  my  eyea  reated  on  a  painting 
auch  aa  I  have  never  beheld,  which  I  firmly  believe  excela  whateyer 
yet  waa  looked  upon,  or  hand  of  man  hath  done.  Shall  I  call  it  a 
painting  or  a  reality? — a  woman  or  a  goddeaa?  I  needed  now  no 
other  proof  to  be  convinced  of  the  empire  of  imagination  over  art,  or 
rather,  how  much  the  ideal  excels  the  actuaL  I  fully  comprehended 
what  the  ancient  writer  meant  by  aaying  of  a  hero,  that  he  as  far 
surpaaaed  hia  aon  aa  a  atatue  doea  a  man. 

Absorbed  in  such  contemplations,  I  stood  riveted  to  the  apot,  garing 
with  all  my  soul  on  this  apparition,  tili  I  gifted  her  with  life — thought  that 
the  bosom  actually  rose  and  sunk,  and  the  limbs  moved  from  beneath 
the  folds  that  flowed  around  them.  If  such  was  the  efPect  on  me,  could 
I  wonder  that  some  poor  penitent  should  deem  that  this  Madonna  might 
listen  to  her  prayers,  and  look  on  her  with  eyea  beaming  forth  pitj 
and  tenderness  and  consolation?  Meantime,  I  had  not  once  thought  of 
the  Count :  he  had  been  lying  motionleas  on  the  Steps  of  the  altar. 
At  length  he  rose,  and,  with  three  prostrations,  replaced  the  curtain, 
and  beckoning  to  me,  led  the  way  out  of  the  chapel,  carefully  locking 
the  door,  as  a  miser  does  that  of  his  ehest,  when  I  had  passed. 

We  neither  of  us  apoke  tili  we  were  reseated  at  table.  There 
we  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  picture,  whilst  we  emptied  flaak  after 
flask  of  his  Lafitte.     At  length,  his  heart  was  opened,  and  he  said— 

"  Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  have  lived  here  in  the 
strictest  retirement.  Those  years  seem  to  me  but  a  day.  They  have 
fled,  winged  with  ever  new  delight,  füll  of  a  sweet  intoxication.  You 
smile.  I  allude  not  to  the  fumes  of  wine,  but  to  my  intercourse  with 
that  picture — to  my  companionahip  with  it,  which  has  been  to  me  better 
than  all  society.     Listen  to  me.     Three  summers  ago,  this  very 
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month,  if  not  this  very  day,  I  had,  tili  a  later  hpar  than  usual,  lingered 
in  the  chapel,  and  had  no  sooner  retired  to  my  couch  than  I  feil  into 
a  trance,  and  under  the  influence  of  somnambulism,  proceeded  to  my 
sanctuary.  You  have  seen  the  NotU  of  Correggio,  where  the  light 
proceeds  from  the  Bambino;  in  like  manner,  the  ehapel  was  dazzlingly 
brilliant  with  a  glory  that  issued  from  the  Madonna.  I  was  neither 
awe-struck  nor  surprised,  when  about  to  worship  at  the  shrine,  to  see 
her  Stretch  forth  her  hand  in  the  act  to  raise  me,  nor — so  prepared 
was  I  for  a  miraele— did  I  wonder  to  see  her  Ups  move,  and  hear 
myself,  in  soft  and  silver  tones,  thus  addressed: — 

"  '  Yourdevotion  has  conquered  my  silence — your  more  than  mortal 
love  prevailed — you  shall  hear  my  story  and  adventures.' " 

Overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  this  scene,  my  friendhere  paused, 
and  gave  me  time  to  glance  rapidly  in  my  mind  over  the  relations,  as 
told  in  romanee,  of  portraits  slipping  out  of  their  frames,  of  statues 
that  walked  and  talked,  and  I  was  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that 
might  follow.  The  Count  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts  with  exultation, 
and  thus  continued  the  narrativc  of  the  Picture: — 

"  '  I  am  from  the  hand  of  Raphael;  on  the  day  that  he  was  crowned 
in  the  capitol,  after  refusing  the  purple,  that  he  might  not  be  distracted 
hy  worldly  cares  from  his  immortal  pursuit,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  greatest  of  painters.  At  that  moment  I  experienced  what  may 
be  deemed  an  inspiration  from  above,  and  in  obedience  to  its  impulse, 
presented  myself  at  the  studio  of  the  artist.  Do  not  mistake  me  for  a 
Fornarinaj — no,  you  behold  the  only  daughter  of  the  Prince  Colonna! 
a  name,  great  in  itself,  but  still  more  cnnobled  in  the  page  of  Petrarch. 

"  'It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  the  last  of  Raphael's  works  was 
The  Transfiguration.  He  afterwards  painted  one,  and  a  greater— 
painted,  I  say,  for  of  tliat  divine  picture  I  am  the  sole  record — that 
picture  was  an  Annunciation  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  that  the  sacred  personages  should  each  have  their  living 
representatives,  I  sat  for  the  Virgin.  If  the  author  had  wished  to 
commemorate  that  event  historically,  he  would  have  represented  her,  as 
has  been  often  done,  in  a  simple  room,  with  no  other  attendant  save 
the  Angel,  bearing  her  emblem  flower;  but  Raphael  resolved  to  treat 
the  subject  with  mystery;  and  in  order  to  make  me  the  principe! 
figure  in  the  piece,  placed  me  on  a  sort  of  throne,  as  you  see,  sur- 
ftmnded  by  a  throng  of  patriarchs,  sibyls,  and  angels. 

"  '  Scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  after  the  mighty  painter's  untimely 
removal  from  this  world  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  rapid  consumption, 
and  feil  a  victim  to  its  inroads.  As  it  is  permitted  to  those  translated 
to  a  better  sphere  occasionally  to  visit  what  is  dearest  to  them  below, 
so  it  was  fated  that  I  should,  by  way  of  a  purgatory  for  early  sinsi — 
for  I  had  too  much  loved — animate  this  "  dead  likeness ;"  becoming 
what  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  old  were,  a  blessing  and  a  safeguard 
to  our  house,  making  honour  and  virtue  the  characteristics  of  the 


U  i  - 


■ '  Nor  did  my  good  offices  stop  here.  As  the  fame  of  The 
Annunciation  got  abroad,  our  chapel,  of  which  I  was  the  presiding 
genius,  became  thronged  with  the  first  and  noblest,  and  through  my 
powerful  mediation,  the  weak  were  strengthened,  the  wavering  sup- 
ported,  and  the  afflicted  consoled.  Nor  let  me  omit  to  mention  that 
my  glory  was  still  further  enhanced,  when,  on  the  great  festivals  and 

vol.  ra.  m 
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■olemn  occasiona»  carried  in  the  proceasiona,  or  anapaaded  from  the 
tapeatried  balcony  of  onr  palace,  I  recei  ved  the  hornige  of  assembled 
Borne. 

"  *  Bat  evil  days  came;  and,  ata!  I  must  now  enter  on  the  narration 
of  my  Bad  hiatory. 

Tillen  the  Gallic  hordes,  under  the  falae  pretence  of  liberty  and 
equality  and  brotherhood,  awept  down  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines 
upon  our  amiling  plaina,  not  even  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal,  who,  at  the 
aacking  of  the  eternal  city,  encumbered  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  the  wreck  of  statues,  made  a  more  barbarian  abäse  of 
conquest,  Who  can  describe  my  horror,  when  a  band  of  lawkas  aoldiery 
burst  into  my  aanctuary,  laid  their  profane  handa  on  the  work  of  the 
divine  Baphael,  and  cast  Iota»  on  the  stepa  of  the  altar,  to  part  it  among 
them?  I  feit  the  knife— it  aeemed  to  lacerate  and  diasect  me  limb 
from  limb ;  separating  me  from  all  that  I  loved — patriarchs,  afbyls, 
angela,  one  by  one  were  torn  away,  tili  I  found  myaelf  in  a  frightful 
aolitude,  and  not  without  a  strnggle  and  bloodshed. 

" '  Happy  was  it  for  me,  great  aa  my  sufferings  were,  that  I  had  not 
been  painted  in  fresco,  and  immovably  fixed  to  a  wall,  or  I  might 
have  shared  the  destiny  so  many  maaterpiecea  of  art  were  doomed  to 
undergo*  in  "  the  time  of  the  French."  I  ahudder  to  think  that  I 
might  eise  have  been  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day — "  dark!  unutte- 
rably  dark  !w— lost  to  the  world  for  ever!  My  fate,  indeed,  waa  far 
from  enviable.  Sometimes,  I  lay  amothered  beneath  a  pile  of  baggage 
on  the  fourgan;  or  after  a  battle,  always  a  victory,  waa  dragged  forä, 
diced  for,  raffled  for,  and  transferred,  from  hand  to  hand,  tili  I  feil  into 
that  of  a  heretic,  who  transported  me  to  London,  where  I  at  length 
became  pledged  at  a  vile  price,  and  deposited  in  a  vile  place,— rohere 
jon  may  suppose,  when  I  teil  you,  that  over  the  door  hung  the  arms 
of  the  Medici.  Here,  nailed  against  the  wainscot,  I  grew  familiär 
with  misery  and  degradation  in  all  ita  forme ;  my  ears  aasailed  with 
profane  jests  and  drunken  laughter;  my  eyes  not  lesa  shocked  with 
the  sight  of  the  degraded  beings  who  bartered  their  filthy  raga — thrown 
afterwards  contemptuously  at  my  feet— for  the  means  of  aupplying 
their  necessities  or  their  vices. 

"  'After  a  twelvemonth,  being  unredeemed,  Iwas  ezposed  to  public 
aale,  and  purchased  by  one  of  those  unconscionable  plunderera — a 
picture-dealer.  By  bim  I  waa  dispatched  to  Leghorn,  whence  I 
waa  conveyed  to  Florence.  Here,  despised  and  rejected,  I  waa  made 
over  to  a  broker,  who  hung  me  up,  and  not  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  his  stall,  nor  the  best  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind  and 
rain ;  and  here,  for  four  long  years,  no  passer-by  deigned  to  honour 
me  with  a  look,  mach  less  to  bid  for  me  the  lowest  com  in  the  Tuscan 
dominions. 

"  *  A  canonico  of  the  Dominican  order,  stricken  in  years,  poor  as  an 
apostle,  and  remarkable  for  his  saint-like  piety,  was  seized  with  one  of 
those  malignant  fevers  common  in  the  autumnal  season,  which  he  had 
taken  by  infection  from  a  peasant  in  adrainistering  the  last  unction  in 
extremis.     As  he  lay  on  his  sick  pallet,  and  dcath  stood  in  act 

*  The  chapel  that  contained  tbe  Sapper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  toraed  into  a 
stähle  at  Milan ;  and  the  beautifnl  medallions  of  Perrin  del  Vaga — equal  to  any" 
works  of  Julio  Romano's— when  it  was  made  the  quarter  of  the  French  general  in 
command,  were  co?ered  with  dislemper,  and  ntterly  obliterated. 
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to  strike  over  his  head,  his  niece,  a  lay  sister  of  the  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions  to  him;  and  passing  daily, 
in  her  way  to  the  cdnvent,  the  stall  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  be- 
thought  her  of  me,  purchased  me  for  two  pauls,  and  hung  me,  fronting 
the  good  old  man,  orer  the  crodfix  in  his  celL  His  eyes,  already  dim 
with  the  ooming  shadows  df  dissolution,  were  mechanicaUy  fixed  on 
mine.  I  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  pity  and  affection.  That  look 
shot  comfort  into  his  souL  He  prayed  deToatly  to  the  Virgin — I 
seconded  his  prayera.  From  that  moment  his  malady  abated;  and  in 
fourteen  days  he  resumed  the  holy  Offices  of  the  church.  But  he  did 
not  forget  her  to  whom  he  firmly  believed  he  owed  his  recovery; 
nor  did  he  forget  me;  and  after  having  collected  several  scudi  by  the 
contributions  of  pious  communicants  for  the  praiseworthy  purpose,  he 
determined  on  my  restoration.  I  was  now  placed  in  the  Lands  of  an 
honest  and  excellent  young  painter,  who,  a  rare  thing  in  Florenoe, 
had,  with  a  eonscientious  regard  and  veneration  for  the  martyr,  just 
eompleted  the  cleaning  of  an  Andrea  del  Sarto,  that  formed  the  altar- 
pieoe  of  the  Dominiean  Chapel.  Had  you  heheld  me  on  the  eye  of 
this  Operation,  you  would  have  shed  over  me  heart-wrung  tears. 

"  *  I  have  detailed  to  yon  what  I  had  suffered,  now  shudder  to  hear 
what  I  was!  Blackened  and  begrimedwith  layer  after  layer  of  varnish 
and  dust  and  smoke — my  canvas  mildewed  by  damp  and  pierced  by 
worms— mutilated  and  disfignred ; — such  was  the  ruin  the  artist  was 
engaged  to  repair. 

When  he  began  to  tear  me  from  my  original  canvas,  and  with 
a  pallet  knife  to  make  the  adhesions  yield,  in  order  afterwards  to  glue 
me  on  a  new  *  fond,'  not  the  tomahawked  Indian,  Marsyas,  nor  the 
martyred  Bartholomew,  endured  agonies  more  intense.  Then,  iüdeed, 
in  ntter  despair,  I  deemed  myself  ruined  and  undone,  torn  in  pieces, 
and  irreparably  destroyed.  But  no:  after  the  manner  of  the  prac- 
titioner,  who,  with  steady  band  and  unerring  eye — a  füll  confidence 
in  his  own  skill,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
— cruel  only  to  be  merciful — separates  the  morbid  from  the  sound,  and 
by  the  very  wounds  that  he  inflicts,  restores  the  patient  to  renovated 
health — thus  did  the  painter  create  for  me  a  new  Constitution — lay  the 
fonndation,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  lifeand  being.  This  accomplished,  he 
proceeded  to  remove,  with  certain  cosmetics,  the  filth  of  centnries;  and 
this  very  accumulation  was  it  which  proved,  as  he  had  expected  to 
find,  my  preservaüon ;  that  alone  tended  to  save  me  from  decay. 
Inch  after  inch  was  developed,  tili,  to  my  perceptible  delight,  I  issued 
forth,  like  a  butterfly  from  its  chrysalis,  glowing  with  immortal  youth 
— nay,  more  beautiful  than  I  first  appeared,  fresh  from  the  easel  of  the 
master — my  complexion  richer,  my  rohe  more  graceful  and  easy  in 
every  fold,  and  my  whole  meüowed  and  softened  down  into  a  more 
exquisite  harmony  of  colouring.  But  on  this  I  need  not  further  en- 
large — you  see  what  I  am. 

"  *  TTie  discovery  of  a  new  work  of  Baphael  was  soon  noised  about 
Florence,  and  multitudes  fiocked,  on  all  sides,  to  the  6tudio  of  the 
artist.  I  was  seenradmired,  adored!  All  desired  to  possess  me.  An 
English  nobleman  was  willing  to  cover  me  with  pieces  of  gold,  as  my 
^  price,  but  he  found  a  rival  in  you — a  more  successful  competitor.  The 
teri  thousand  scudi  you  offered  were  too  great  a  temptation  for  the 
fortunate  Canonico.    With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  counted  out  the  coins, 
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and  handed  mc  over  to  my  new  master.  Since  when,  you  know  my 
fate — for  you  have  made  it.*  n 

At  this  moracnt,  a  bell  of  silver  sound  ringing  through  the  chateau 
announced  the  vesper  hour,  and  the  Count,  riaing  and  waving  hiß 
hand  almost  imperceptibly  to  me,  horried  to  the  chapeL  I  now  heard 
the  pealing  of  an  organ,  and  three  voiees,  a  bass,  a  tenor,  and  a  treble, 
joinlng  in  the  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  The  shades  of  twüight 
had  begun  to  deepen;  and  without  whshing  to  take  a  formal  leave  of 
roy  host,  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad  way  to  the  auberge.  There  I  re- 
flected  on  all  I  had  scen  and  heard,  and  became  the  raore  convinced, 
that  in  making  "  nil  admirari"  my  motto  and  rule  of  life,  I  had  judged 
rightly.  I  feit  no  surprise  that  a  bigoted  Catholic,  immored  in  a 
tlilapidated  chateau,  with  no  other  companiona  than  a  confessor,  a 
chorister,  and  a  Madonna,  should  confound  dreama  with  realities,  and 
speak  and  think  as  Count  B     ■     had  done  of  his  picture. 

It  was  a  new  version  of  the  old  story  of  the  Sculptor  and  his  Statue. 

The  history  of  the  picture  is  not  yet  completed.  The  Count  is  dead; 
and  tlie  Madonna  forma  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ornaments  of 
the  Munich  Gallery. 


SONG  OF  THE  WINTER  BLAST. 

BT  CAMILLA  TOULMIH. 

Froh  the  froien  clime  of  my  birth,  afar, 

Is  begun  my  fitful  march  \ 
Where  the  golden  car 
Of  the  bright  Pole  Star  * 

Is  the  key  of  heaven's  blae  arch, 
White  for  ever  aroond  ita  steadfast  throne 
IVhirl,  one  by  one, 

( As  if  they  were  rassals,  who,  meek  and  trae, 
Thns  to  their  liege  pay  homage  due,) 
The  orbs  that  move  on,  as  they  circled  of  old, 
Led  by  the  Bear  and  the  Hnnter  bold,* 

Which  as  they  bound 

Round  and  round, 

Measnre  the  flight 

Of  the  long,  long  night, 

That  reigns  for  the  time, 

Which  in  softer  clime 
Maketh  two  seasons  upon  the  earth. 
But  bright  is  the  dorne  'neath  which  I  have  birth, 
Where  the  Boreal  lights,  like  bannen  unfuri'd, 
Shed  their  glory  upon  the  northern  world ; 
And  the  silver  band  of  the  galaxy, 
Like  a  loosen*d  girdle,  spans  the  sky. 

From  this  Polar  home, 

Where  no  man  may  roam, 

I  bnrst  throngh  the  cleft 

Of  an  ice-berg  reft, 
And  my  hitherward  conrse  began. 

Over  pillars  of  ice  and  plains  of  snow, 

Prepared  for  my  coming  ages  ago, 
My  chosen  pathway  ran, 

Till  I  leap'd  with  a  bound 

Which  echo'd  around 

*  The  constellation  Bootes ;  the  fable  of  which  is,  that  with  his  two  dop  he  is  perpetaaUf 
driving  the  Bear  round  the  Pole, 
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To  Norway's  rocky  shore. 

Then  with  threat'ning  roar, 
Io  my  hurried  race, 

I  shook  the  spectre  larch, 
Or  with  roagh  embrace, 

As  I  onward  march, 
My  caresses  are  known 
By  the  fall  deep  moan 
Which  the  pine-tree  breathes  to  me ; 
Or  in  anger  and  strife 
I  war  with  their  life, 
And  uproot  each  lordly  tree. 

Now  again  on  the  shore,  where  the  cataracts  lead 

From  on  high  to  the  dark  and  fathomless  dcep, 

I  kiss  the  white  foam  that  gambols  with  me, 

And  dash  with  it  down  to  the  restless  sea. 

Then  wildly  I  play  o'er  the  ocean  wide, 

When  man  is  not  near  to  hnmble  mv  pride ; 

Bat  so  fearless  is  he,  that  seldom  I  fail 

To  meet  in  my  passage  some  venturoos  sai), 

And  fieree  is  the  stroggle  that  passes  between, 

And  fieree  my  rerenge  is,  fall  often,  I  ween, 

For  the  daring  that  prompte  him  to  wrestle  and  gain, 

The  empire  I  strive  for-— the  sway  o'er  the  main ; 

Bat  like  a  wild  beast  bv  the  hanters  at  bay, 

More  often  I  eroneh  tili  he  passes  away, 

Thoogh  wildly  I  rage,  and  my  fory  I  yent, 

Till  1  find,  when  too  late,  that  my  strength  is  spent 

So,  something  snbdned  in  my  wrath  and  power, 

I  visit  yoor  Und  in  its  wintry  hoor ; 

And  here,  as  I  pass,  I  crisp  the  streams, 

Thoogh  over  them  glow  the  faint  sonbeams ; 

And  the  fanciful  pendales  of  iee  I  hold, 

Where  the  rain-drops  stay'd  in  their  coorse  had  rolTd ; 

And  I  patter  the  hail  and  drift  the  snow, 

As  a  remnant  of  majesty  here  I  shew ; 

WhiJe  sometimes  in  pity  I  temper  the  brow 

That  fever  had  burnt,  and  send  back  the  tide 

Of  health  to  the  yeins  that  sickness  had  dried, 

And  brace  up  the  frame,  tili  its  twin-born,  the  mind, 

In  gratitude  loves  the  Wintry  Wind. 

But  Utile  for  love  or  hate  I  try, 

I  do  bat  the  bidding  of  One  on  high  ! 

And  often  I  creep  to  the  Chamber  warm, 

(One  chink  is  enough  to  work  the  charm,) 

Where  the  high-born  and  gifted,  and  yoong  and  fiur, 

Is  goarded  and  tended  with  anxioas  care  j 

Bat  the  hectic  is  there,  and  the  cough  so  quick 

Heard  throogh  the  folds  of  the  curtain  thick, 

And  the  sparkling  eye,  and  the  fingen  weak, 

And  the  heart  that  dares  not  its  fulness  epeak ; 

Bat  here  is  my  mission — my  icy  breath 

Is  the  herald,  and  signal,  and  signet  of  death ! 

Then  I  Master  away  to  a  hovel  low, 

Bat  quicker  my  work  is  there,  I  trow. 

And  so  for  awhile  I  lord  it  with  all, 
Thoogh  weaker  and  weaker  my  power  doth  fall, 
Till  the  golden  sun  and  the  zephyrs  mild 
Chaie  me  again  to  the  northern  wild ! 
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WHITEHALL   AND   THE   BATTERY. 

A    FARCICAL    SCENB   OP  ACTIOlf. 
BT  UNCLB   SAH. 

Scene "IFhitehall"  and  the  "  Battery,"  New  York.— Great  col- 

Uction  of  loafers  (hungert). — A  steam-boat  advances:  enter  from 
it  a  "  New  CoUector"  and  "  Commodore  Martin?  of  the  "  News 
Collectors  fleet?  with  an  enormou*  bündle  of  newpapers. 

First  News  Col.  Three  cheers  for  the  "  Morning  Herald"  and  the 
cash  sjstcm !     Down  with  the  locofocoes  and  kitehen  cafainet! 

[The  lomfere  eheer.    Emier  tmo  New  Cotiectors  in  haste. 

Second  News  Col.  Are  we  too  late? 

First  News  Col.  To  be  sure  you  are,  you  loafing  Wall-street  in- 
capables.  I  snuffed  the  steam  when  it  was  a  hnndred  and  thirty-fi  ve 
miles  off  at  sea:  seven  editors  and  a  handred  and  fifty  eompositors  are 
all  ready  for  a  seoend  etfitkm  froüc,  and  in  twenty  nunates  we  shall 
have  the  Herald  out  with  the  moat  talented  extracts  from  the  European 
papers  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other  coontry.  Aiiother  cheer  for  the 
go-a-head  principle! 

[Loafers  give  a  fami  eheer.    Exk  fini  New  CoUector  with  the 
newspapers. 

Second  News  Col.  I  say,  Commodore  Martin. 

Martin.  Out  with  it,  as  I  says  to  the  knife  when  I  opens  a  clam.* 

Second  News  Col.  Couldn't  you  give  ua  son%e  of  the  news  by  the 
Great  Western? 

Martin.  I  guess  I  could  purty  smart.  I  carried  the  whole  of  the 
papers  ashore  with  my  own  hand,  and  read  some  of  rem  while  boating. 

Second  News  Col.  How  many  paasengers  did  yo»  aee  on  board? 
How  many  are  there? 

Martin.  Why,  I  saw  twenry,  and  another  man  aaw  thirty;  that 
makes  fifty  altogether. 

Second  Newb  Col.  (  Writee  ist  a  pochet-hooh.)  u  Fifty  paasengers." 
Did  you  hear  any  of  their  names? 

Martin.  Yes,  there  was  the  Hon.  Ahfin  Stephanoff,  of  Alabama, 
and  the  young  Marquis  of  Wilfulton. 

Second  News  Col.  (  Writet.)  "  One  of  our  moat  talented  Citizens, 
the  Hon.  Aldin  Stephanoff;  and  his  ExeeDency  the  Marquis  of  Wil- 
fulton, a  young  European  nobleman,  about  to  make  the  tour  of  our 
great  country."    But  what  political  news  did  you  read? 

Martin.  Why,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  or  Liverpool,  I  forget 
which,  had  dined  with  two  famoua  giants  and  other  men  in  armour, 
counted  twenty  nails  befbre  Lord  Chancery,  and  had  gone  swan- 
hopping  up  the  river. 

Loafer.  He'sjoking;  that's  a  fact. 

Martin.  Well,  I  may  be,  but  don't  know  as  I  am,  for  111  take  an 
immortal  oath  I  read  it. 

Second  News  Col.  O,  like  enoughl  Fre  made  more  curious 
extracts  than  those. 

Martin,    Another  paper  I  read  said  that  all  the  ministers  in 

*  A  ßhell-fish  like  an  oyergrown  masde. 
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England,  without  exeeption,  (and  there  nrast  be  eonsiderable  of  them,) 
had  dined  on  ft  Black  Wall  on  fish. 

Sjbcomd  Nbws  Col.  Kind  of  what  they  call  solemn  fast.  What 
new  religion  have  they  raised  since  wo  sent  them  Mormonism  from 
the  Mississippi  Jerusalem?* 

Martin.  Why,  one  paper  said  some  heads  of  houses  were  turning 
out  to  be  pussey-cats  and  cathoiks,  and  it  might  raise  the  price  of  red 
mullet  by  nert  fish  day. 

Sxcond  News  Col.  Ah!  that  wont  do  at  aD.  However,  TH  write 
it  down,  and  shall  head  it  "  curkras  if  true."    Anything  more? 

Martin.  No.  But  let  me  see.  Ah!  I  have  it.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  turned  fishmonger,  and  has  dined  with  the  Fish* 
moogerV  Company  akrag  with  Ins  Imperial  Majesty  the  Duke  of 
Süsses;  and  the  Prince  elf  Wales  is  going  to  be  a  goktemith. 

Ssconb  News  Col.  Nene  of  your  nonsense,  Commodore.  Don't 
poke  your  fun  at  me. 

Martin.  Well,  if  you  don't  betieve  me,  here  comes  a  boat  load  of 

paooengera.    Ask  them.    If  you  want  news  from  me,  you  must  chew 

what  I  give  you,  and  not  what  you  choose,  as  the  'coon  said  when  it 

gave  an  empty  clam-skell  to  a  terrapin.  [ Exü  Mariin. 

[Enterfrom  et  boat  the  Marquis  of  WUfulton  m  a  yacht  jaeket, 

and  hü  vaiet  m  piain  ebthes. 

Marquis.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  is  a  lounging  place 
for  the  New  Yorkists. 

Secokd  News  Col.  Stranger,  in  the  American  language  we  call 
ourselvee  Yorkers. 

Marquis.  Thank  you  for  correcting  me,  sir.  What  may  the  name 
of  this  place  be? 

Second  News  Col.  The  Battery. 

Marquis.  And  which  is  the  way  to  Astor*s  Hotel? 

Second  News  CoL.  Why,  stranger,  if  you  go  through  Chatham* 
place,  and  ap  Broadway  to  the  Park,  youll  find  H  on  the  left.  Are 
you  British? 

Marquis.  No,  sir. 

Second  News  Col.  Why,  you're  not  American? 

Marquis.  No,  sir. 

Seconb  News  Col.  Neither  British  nor  American,  that's  Singular  t 
{Wrkes.)  "  Suspickras  character,  says  he  is  neither  British  nor 
American,  yet  speaks  our  language.  Beware  of  London  thieres." 
When  you  go  through  Chatham-place,  stranger,  youll  see  the  spot 

*  Some  readers  may  not  be  aware  (and  therefore  is  it  noted)  that  Mormonism 
is  a  religion  invented  to  raise  the  price  of  land  in  the  smiling,  bat  hitherto  un- 
wooed  Yaltey  of  tbe  Mississippi.  It  has  been  rerealed  by  means  of  a  book, 
esgraved  ön  gold  plafes,  and  boried  in  one  of  the  United  States  fonrteen  hundred 
years  before  the  discovery  of  America,  that  the  exaet  centre  of  some  property, 
owned  by  a  few  "  latter-day  saints"  in  the  Mississippi  State,  is  the  most  proper 
place  in  that  or  any  other  country  to  bnild  "  The  New  Jerusalem,"  which  is  to  be- 
come  and  remain  (durine  a  taousand  years  before  the  end  of  all  thiogs)  the  seat  of 
an  universal,  theoretie,  tneoeratie  gorernment  It  is  expected,  therefore,  and  the 
admirers  of  **new  lighte"  are  petitioned,  to  come  forward  religiously,  and  purchase 
town  lots  and  water  Privileges  in  this  "  happy  valley,"  and  dissect  the  adjacent 
country  with  aigzag  fenoes  and  pike  improrements— and  the  latter-day  saints  will 
everpray  l 
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whcre  thcre  was  a  leiden  kiog,  which  we  meited  down  into  bullets  for 
the  English.     I  hope  none  of  'em  hurt  any  of  your  family. 

Marquis.  I  belicve  not. 

Second  News  Col.  That  was  considerable  of  lucky  as  you  re 
British. 

Marquis.  I  am  not  British,  air. 

Second  News  Col.  YouVe  vcry  mystcrious.  How  did  you  learn 
our  language? 

Marquis.  Egad,  I  don't  reoollect. 

Second  News  Col.  Is  the  Marquis  of  Wilfulton  on  board  the 
Great  Western? 

Marquis.  No,  he  is  not 

Second  News  Col.  I  was  told  he  was.  Commodore  Martin,  who 
carried  the  news  ashore,  advised  me.  Commodore,  said  I,  what  is 
curious  and  genooin  from  the  old  country?  Two  bull-dogs,  a  grey- 
hound,  and  a  marquis,  said  the  Commodore. 

Marquis.  The  Marquis  of  Wilfulton  was  on  board. 

Second  News  Col.  (JVrites.)  "  Prevaricates  when  asked  questions. 
Is  dressed  as  a  sailor,  but  the  quality  of  tlie  cloth  shews  the  disguise." 
1  say»  stranger,  those  are  curious  buttons  of  yours. 

Marquis.  (Aside  to  his  valet.)  This  fellow  is  determined  to  become 
a  nuisance.  Walk  up  and  down,  sir,  stiffly.  I  shall  teil  him  you  are 
the  Marquis  of  Wilfulton,  and  I  am  your  servant.  Play  my  lord  well, 
and  you  shall  have  five  pounds. 

Valet.  Eh,  my  lord. 

Marquis.  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon;  five  dollars,  I  think,  will 
be  sufficient  for  so  easy  a  Performance. 

Second  News  Col.  His  lordship!  Why  that  prim  fellow  must  be 
the  Marquis  of  Wilfulton!  How  came  I  not  to  think  of  that  before? 
How  he  is  stmtting  to  be  sure!  Broadway  wont  be  wide  enough  to 
hold  that  lord,  even  if  he  takes  up  both  sidcs  of  the  strect  at  once. 
What  a  specylation  it  would  be  to  make  him  come  to  our  boarding- 
house!  Mrs.  Miggs  would  make  a  fortune  after  it.  All  the  vacant 
beds  would  be  engaged  in  no  time.  Two  hundred  dollars  a  week 
coming  in:  I  would  in  two  years  leave  off  news-collecting  and  report- 
*ng»  go  to  the  west,  establish  a  Polar  Star  and  Beacon  of  Liberty  ^  buy 
land,  and  go  gunning  in  my  own  woods  twice  every  day,  and  all  day 
on  Sunday.  This  now,  I  take  it,  is  a  real  white  man-servant  Fll 
see.  Stranger,  I  calculnte  you  were  going  to  teil  me  what  sort  of 
buttons  those  are. 

Marquis.  Why,  they  are  livery  buttons. 

Second  News  Col.  What  on  earth  is  a  livery  button? 

Marquis.  Why,  you  must  know  the  Marquis  of  Wilfulton,  that 
exalted  individual  whose  noble  mien  and  graceful  carriage  cannot  have 
failed  to  arrest  your  attention,  is  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Yacht  Club, 
and  /  wear  his  livery.     He  is  my  master. 

Second  News  Col.  I  guess  you  speak  like  a  slave  in  the  south. 
There  are  no  masters  here.     I  expect  this  is  a  free  State. 

Marquis.  It  appears  to  me  you  think  so. 

Valet.  John. 

Marquis.  That's  my  name,  I  suppose.     Ycs,  my  lord. 

Valet.  Look  after  your  lordship's,  I  mcan  my  lordship's,  baggage, 
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and  be  cussed  to  you,  you  idle  dog.     D'ye  think  I'm  going  to  wait  in 
this  place  all  day? 

Second  News  Col.  What  an  air  of  dignity  he  gives  himself,  and 
how  neatly  he  wordshis  oaths.  111  make  a  leading  article  of  thia 
interview,  and  call  it  a  "  chalk  inkling  at  the  Battery."  111  ask  bim 
right  away  to  come  to  our  boarding-house.     Lord  Wilfulton. 

Valet.  Cut  your  lucky,  you  meddling  son  of  a  puppy. 

Second  News  Col.  What  does  the  lord  say? 

Mahquis.  His  lordship  wishes  you'd  not  intrude  your  impertinence. 

Second  News  Col.  You  are  considerable  of  a  hlackguard,  you 
slavish  help  you.  Where  were  you  raised,  you  loafing  white  nigger, 
speaking  our  language,  and  yet  neither  American  nor  British.  I 
gness  youll  be  taught  better  manners  than  to  prevaricate  in  that  style 
here.  It  wont  do  at  all,  you  unnatural  emigrant  you,  no  way  you  can 
fix  it.  Look  here,  Lord  Wilfulton  ;  I  keep  a  most  süperb  boarding- 
house. 

Valet.  Do  you,  sir?    I  hate  boarding-houses. 

Second  News  Col.  But  mine's  a  real  elegant  establishment.  I 
can  say  that.  It's  a  fact,  and  I  give  reference  to  Col.  Zwilchenbard, 
of  the  "  Spirit  of  '76."*  Only  three  beds  in  each  room,  except  in  the 
large  dormitory;  and  an  extravagant  sight  of  market  stuff  every  meal 
hour.  As  a  lord,  you  couldn't  do  better  than  come  to  my  house,  no 
way.  Now,  if  you  go  to  Astor's  Hotel,  youll  find  yourself  in  a  fix. 
The  hundred  and  fifty  boarders  there,  when  they  find  you're  a  lord, 
will  be  frightfully  angered  if  you  don't  take  a  glass  each  with  them, 
in  the  bar-room,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  glasses  would  draw  any  man 
over  the  line  and  up  Salt  River,  lord  or  no  lord. 

Valet.  Why  certainly  that  number  would  make  my  lordship  as 
drank  as  a  lord ;  but  I  never  interfere  with  these  unimportant  matters. 
Help  my  man  there  with  the  luggage,  and  receive  his  Instruction. 

[  The  Valet  struts  up  and  down,  and  then  exit. 

Second  News  Col.  That's  cool,  however,  when  he  doesn't  ofler  to 
lend  a  hand  himself.  I  say,  stranger,  Lord  Wilfulton  says  he  will 
come  to  my  boarding-house  if  you've  no  objcction. 

Mabquis.  D your  boarding-house. 

Second  News  Col.  By  no  means;  it  wouldn't  pay.  Don't  be 
fearfol.  I  can  teil  you  it's  a  real  first-rate  establishment,  in  a  not-to- 
be-improved  locality,  325,  Broadway,  not  far  from  Tattershall's  horse 
störe.  You  may  be  either  fastidious  or  not ;  the  accommodation  is 
equally  given  out.  Chicken  fixings  as  often  as  you  like,  the  bakings 
executed  by  Mrs.  Miggs  herseif,  and  none  of  y'r  boiled  meat,  sixteen 
or  seventeen  times  watered,  as  they  liave  at  the  Franklin  coffee-house, 
where  they  profess  to  do  things  on  the  English  principle.  Give  your 
consent,  and  when  the  lord  pays  his  bill  m  owe  you  a  five-dollar  note. 

Marquis.  Really  you  are  very  generous.  Pray  how  much  a  week 
may  your  charge  be? 

Second  News  Col.  Will  the  lord  have  a  bed-room  to  himself,  like 
some  of  the  other  British  Tve  had  ? 
3Iabquis.  Most  decidedly. 

Second  News  Col.  But  I  expect  youll  have  no  such  absurd  ob* 
jection  to  our  large  fine  airy  dormitory — three  Windows  in  it,  and  only 
ten  beds« 

*  A  newspaper  so  called. 
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Mabquis.  Hit  kffdaUp  and  rnyseh?  are  ahrays  eqpaBy  well  aecon- 
modated. 

Secowd  News  Col.  WeH,  I  gaeM  then  700  shall  both  have  private 
rooma;  tat  mind,  TU  have  none  of  that  stupid  pridc  that  Tve  heard 
tone  of  the  lorda  have,  of  making  their  men  dine  in  the  kitchen. 
Mine  is  a  moral  fiunily.  All  my  help»  are  females,  and  TO  not  allow 
you  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  yoang  man.  Yoa  mnet  dine  with  tu,  or 
not  at  all. 

Manama.  I  begin  to  relith  hü  propoiaL  I  shall  aee  some  of  New 
York  life  in  a  boarding-horae. 

Second  News  Col.  And  TU  just  adriee  700,  if  von  take  that  lord 
to  Aator's,  hell  be  most  partieulariy  ryled  sixteen  timea  a-day.  Hell 
have  to  drink  to  order,  and  theyTl  not  let  him  off  with  sarsaparilla, 
soda,  and  eongress  water.  Not  they.  Nothing  ander  sangaree,  julepe,* 
and  ieed  Champagne.  Every  gentleman  he  refaaes  to  join  at  the  bar 
will  invite  him  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

Marquis.  Wh7,  the7  wouldn't  nwrder  him,  would  they? 

Sncoirn  Nsws  Cot.  Not  exacsly  mnrder ;  bat  theyM  invite  him  to 
crom  the  North  River,  and  fire  a  few  rounds  in  the  Elysian  fields  in 
New  Jersey  State. 

Marquis.  (Aride.)  I  think  this  change  of  poatioa  I  have  acci- 
dentaüy  assumed  may  be  the  moet  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  week  m 
New  York.  The  gross  attention  this  man  speaka  ef,  shall  be  lavished 
on  my  servant.  111  be  a  free  and  indepeadeat  help.  What  now 
woold  have  beea  the  uae  of  bringing  over  a  servant  from  England  if  I 
eoiald  not  make  him  softer  martyrdom  instead  of  myself ! 

Second  News  Col«  (Aride.)  Bat  let  me  be  cantkras  and  spry. 
They  say  London  thieves  sometimes  call  themselves  lorda,  Stranger, 
whaW  your  name? 

Marquis.  My  name?  John,  of  eoorse.  Fm  a  valet.  Time  out  of 
mind  my  name  has  been  John. 

Second  News  Col.  Where  were  yoa  raised? 

Marquis.  Baised  I    What  d'ye  mean,  sir? 

Second  News  Col.  Where  were  yoa  located  when  yoa  were  born? 

Marquis.  In  Ireland. 

Second  News  Col.  Don't  prevaricate,  stranger;  yoa  don't  talk  like 
an  Iriahman.    I  know  something  of  those  cattle« 

Marquis.  I  am  an  Irishman. 

Second  News  Col.  Well,  that  eertainly  aecounts  for  your  being 
neither  British  nor  American.  And  you  two,  profess  to  be  really  and 
truly  a  lord  and  his  help,  neither  more  nor  less. 

Marquis.  Decidedly. 

Second  News  Col.  Well»  then,  let  us  all  start  for  my  boarding- 
house.  Where's  the  lord  ?  Oh,  there  he  is,  looking  at  the  floating- 
bath.  These  niggers  will  carry  your  luggage,  or  you  can  engage  with 
a  Carter.     You  can  help  and  follow  us. 

Marquis.  Look  you  here,  sir by  the  bye,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Second  News  Col.  Miggs,  sir  5  Beniotowski  Miggs,  one  of  the 
reporters  for  the  "  Jeffersonian,"  and  boarding-house-keeper,  325, 
Broadway,  not  far  from  TattershalTs  horse-store. 

*  The  word  Julep  is  to  be  found  in  Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones,"  where  it  is  applied 
by  Sqnire  Western  to  some  kind  of  drink.  It  is  now  exclusiyely  an  American 
word« 
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Maeqots.  Well,  sir,  you  must  know  the  marquis  is  a  most  Singular 
character — very  prond,  sir ;  and  he  invariably  looks  after  his  own 


Second  News  Cfca.  Indeed!    What  k  yoor  department? 

Marquis.  Why,  I  manage  all  his  lordship's  pecuniary  transactions; 
spend  his  money,  keep  his  accounts,  and  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
his  committMBg  himself  by  gaming,  drinking,  fighting,  etcetera.  I  am 
hwfactctum    hin  traveüiog-compaiiion  and  tater. 

Sbcowd  Nbws  Col.  Oh,  theo,  you  are  not  what  one  nright  call  a 
real  white  nigger? 

Mabquis.  Not  ezacüy.  Bnt  his  lordship  is  very  proud,  I  can 
assure  you.  You  wäl  aee  that  he  wül  not  aflow  either  of  ua  to  walk 
with  hon,  bot  he  will  make  us  walk  on  before  whilst  he  has  an  eye  to 
the  valuables  in  those  trnnks. 

Sbookd  News  Col»  Now,  I  d$  just  calculate  that  if  I  had  a  male 
help,  rd  make  Am»  take  that  department.  [Besnier  vakU 

Mabqüts.  Ah,  his  lordship  is  very  eccentric.  You  will  see  how  it 
wül  be.  Will  yoor  lordship  order  us  to  walk  on,  whilst  your  lordship 
looks  after  the  luggage? 

Tauet.  Yes;  PH  take  care  that  you  don't  play  me  yoor  «anal  triek 
of  leaving  the  luggage  when  I  don't  look  after  it  mysdf.  Walk  on, 
ar,  with  that  man. 

Majwtis.  Therey  I  told  yon  how  it  wonld  be.  Come  along.  His 
lordship  is  proud,  sir— devüish  prond. 

SExeunt  Marquis  and  Second  News  Col. 
o  have  been  wmiching  Ais  seene  (fying 
under  the  trees)  here  come  forward  to  extmine  tke  swpposed 
lord.     The  vaüt  Stands  by  the  trunks,  and  the  Niggers  walk 
round  htm, 
Febst  Nmgbb.  Ha>  yahl  if  this  beant  a  real  genooin  curosity  ob  de 
ole  country!    Ha,  yah!  a  markise!    A  nerer  seed  one  afare. 
Secobd  Niggeb.  Dib  oo  eher  aee  one  behind? 
Thiäd  Niggeb.  He's  not  a  markiss.    A  hud  'em  calTm  a  land  a 
ezpec. 

Fibst  Niggeb.  Well,  a  cakylate  a  land  is  a  markiss  aay  day.  TEm 
can't  go  higher  den  land.    Duke  ob  WeHenten's  a  land. 

Yalbt.  Whkh  of  you  Uack  feüows  will  carry  this  luggage  the 
cheapest? 
Fast  Niggeb.  Well,  a  admire  dat. 
Secobd  Niggeb»  So  do  ai. 

Thibd  Niggsb.  Bery  good  ob  de  kind  ob  imperence  as  'tis»  Shall 
a  call  a  cart?    Onny  charge  oo  a  shellen. 

Enter  Carter. 
Cabteb.  I  have  a  derer  cart  here,  str.    One  dollar  to  Astor  House 
for  carriage,  and  twenty-fiVe  eents  for  hauling  in  and  out 

Yalet.  Well,  take  them  up;  and  I  teil  you  what,  you  blackamoors, 
the  next  thne  I  come  by  this  here  place,  if  I  catch  any  of  you  grinning 
and  ahewing  your  ivoriea  in  that  way  again,  Hl  pitch  into  ye,  and  tap 
flome  of  yV  Dastang  black  beeE,  for  you'ye  got  never  a  mug  of  daret, 
blowed  if  I  don't. 

end  of  the  "  pabcical  scene." 
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TUE     LEADEITS     DEATH« 

(Fmm  *JU  Otrwum  •/  Fcrdimmm*  FrtUigrmih.) 
BT  JOHH  OXENTOBD. 


M  O'b»  the  creekf  the  raist  U  rising, 

From  the  seil  'tu  dripping  fast ; 
Grey  the  sky,  and  grey  the  water, 

Light  the  Untern  at  the  maat ! 
Hither,  with  yonr  wives  and  ehildren, 

Hatte  to  pray'r,  and  bare  the  bead ; 
Hatten,  and  in  yonder  cabin, 

Yon  t  hall  gaie  opon  the  dead." 

GlSding  after  htm  of  Boeton 

Hatte  the  Oeman  lab'rert  all, 
And  with  ranken  brow  they  enter 

Yonder  cabin,  low  and  tmalL 
Tbey,  who  far  acrou  the  ocean, 

Seeking  a  new  home  hare  ttray'd  $ 
See  the  aged  man  that  led  tbem. 

In  hU  throud  before  them  laid. 


He  it  wat  who,  ronghly  joining 

Plankt  of  fir,  had  bntlt  their  boat ; 
For  the  Rhine  it  left  the  Neckar, 

Thence  nnto  the  tea  to  float 
From  the  toil  hii  sire  had  left  hin, 

He  had  tone  with  heavy  heart ; 
Saying,  ••  Let  as  form  a  compact, 

Let  ns  from  thii  Und  depart 


M  Urethren,  let  ns  hasten  westward, 

Where  the  red  of  morn  U  bright  ;f 
Let  ns  boild  onr  hüte,  where  freedom 

Holds  the  Üne,  and  measnres  ripht. 
There,  where  not  a  gratn  can  pertsh, 

Brethren,  let  ns  spend  our  toil ; 
Theretwhere  he  who  plonghs  may  gather, 

Let  ns  gladly  turn  the  soil. 

"  Where  the  forest  grows  the  thickest, 
There  to  set  onr  hearth  were  well ; 

Grant  me  this, — in  the  Sarannas 
As  yonr  patriarch  to  dwell.  | 


As  the  shepherds  in  the  Bible — 
Brethren,  let  ns  lWe  as  they ; 

Let  yon  light  that  ever  beameth 
Be  the  pilUr  of  onr  way. 

"  Yes,  its  radiance  I  confide  in, 

Sure,  onr  path  'twill  rightly  trace, 
Joyfully  In  these  my  grandsons 

Can  I  see  a  rising  racc. 
As  for  me,  my  limbs  conld  monlder 

Here  at  home ;  my  staff  I  take, 
Gird  mjr  loins,  and  journey  hoping, 

Bnt  'tu  for  my  ehildren  s  sake. 

MUpl  and  from  the  Und  ofGoshen! 

Follow,  for  yonr  path  is  clear." 
Bnt  the  aged  gnide,  like  Moses, 

Nerer  saw  Eis  Canaan  near ; 
He  and  all  hu  wishes  slnmber — 

On  the  sea  he  breathed  his  last ; 
Hopes  fulfill'd,  or  disanpointed — 

Every  choiee  alike  has  passM. 

Now  the  thron«  their  guide  most  bury, 

Lost  and  withont  hope  they  feel ; 
Silently  are  mothers  weeping, 

Frighten'd  babes  their  heads  conceal. 
And  the  men  are  gazing  yaguely 

Tow'rd  the  rising,  distant  «höre, 
Where  their  old  and  pions  leader 

Shall  direct  their  steps  no  more. 

M  O'er  the  creek  the  mist  is  rising, 

From  the  sail  'tis  dripping  fast ; 
Breathe  a  prayV,  let  go  the  cable, 

Let  him  in  the  sea  be  cast  V 
Tears  are  flowing,  waves  are  roaring, 

Shrieking  lond  the  sea-mew  flies  5 
Fifty  years  the  earth  he  cnltnred, 

«ow  in  ocean's  depths  he  lies. 


*  Ulis  poem,  thoogh  it  still  shews  th«  author's  tendency  to  &y  to  a  rnde  natura  from  cnlüvated 
sodety,  is  of  a  more  gvntle  character  than  most  of  Freüigrath's.  The  sobjeet  is  the  death  of 
the  eldest  of  a  nomber  of  Oerman  emlgrants,  who  have  left  their  coontry  for  America,  and  it  is 
one  that  was  familiär  to  the  poet  \  as  from  1881  to  lSSO,  he  was  in  a  mercantUe  bouae,  in  Am- 
sterdam, and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  nach  expediüons.  For  a  very  fall  Illustration 
of  the  lifo  and  characterlstics  of  FreUigrath,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  a  wert 
now  oomlng;  out  in  nombers,  called  **  Deutsche  Dichter  der  Gegenwart,"  by  M.  NodnagcL 
Before  concluding  thl»  note  I  wonld  obscire,  that  the  very  primitive  and  almost  lodicroos  ex- 
pression,  "  him  of  Boston,"  is  exactly  given  from  the  original.— J.  O. 

t  This  morn  is  most  expressly  put  in  the  wert,  to  shew  that  it  is  a  moral  and  not  a  phjrsfcal 
morn  that  the  poor  old  leader  contemplates.— J.  O. 
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THAPSACUS,  THE  FATAL  PASS. 

BT   W.   FRANC»   AINSWOBTH. 

The  alternate  oontractions  and  expansions  of  a  great  river,  aa  its 
waters  are  narrowed  by  some  bold,  rocky  Channel,  or  spread  over  a 
lower  and  more  level  territory,  constitute,  in  the  absence  of  the  more 
stirring  incidents  of  itihabited  towns  and  ports,  objects  of  lively 
interest  in  a  first  navigatibn.  The  Euphrates,  in  its  long  eourse,  pre- 
sents  many  points  of  view  of  this  description,  each  having  its  own 
peculiarities,  as  if  in  rivalship  of  beauty.  The  expansions  of  the 
Southern  Euphrates,  with  their  rieh  palm-groves,  backed  by  a  clear, 
light,  green  sky,  are  softer  and  mellower  than  anything  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  same  river;  but  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  times,  the 
historical  associations  of  every  step  of  its  banks,  and  even  of  its 
onward  flood,  lend  to  the  more  naked  districts  a  charm  peculiarly 
their  own. 

The  points  at  which  the  river  is  fordable  are  very  few;  from  its 
narrowness  and  other  circumstances,  there  were  zeugmas,  or  bridges  of 
boats,  in  ancient  times,  at  the  northerly  points  of  Rum-Kaleh,  "  the 
Roman  Castle,"  and  at  Birijik  (Birtha),  where  there  are  ferries  in 
Üie  present  day;  but  in  its  central  portion  there  is  only  one  ford,  now 
designated  as  that  of  the  Anaidi,  or  Bedwins,  and  it  is  only  available 
at  certain  seasons,  and  that  not  every  year. 

This  ford,  the  steamers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  passed  over  on 
a  first  navigation,  in  the  month  of  May,  without  difficulty,  but  the  two 
steamers  Nvmrod  and  Nitocris  Struck  on  it»  when  there  was  only 
twenty  inches  of  water,  from  the  months  of  October,  1841,  tili 
February  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Euphrates  is  at  this  Spot  füll  of  beauty  and  majesty.  Its 
stream  is  wide,  and  its  waters  clear  and  blue.  Its  banks  are  low  and 
level  on  the  left,  but  undulate  genüy  to  the  right.  Previous  to 
arriving  at  this  point,  the  course  of  the  river  is  southerly,  but  here  it 
turns  to  the  east,  expanding  more  like  an  inland  lake  than  a  river,  and 
quitting,  as  Pliny  has  previously  described  it,  the  Palmyrean  solitudes 
for  the  fertile  Mygdonia. 

Taking  a  boat  and  native  pilot  with  us,  Colonel  Chesney  and  myself 
went  in  advance  of  the  steamers  to  examine  this  ford.  We  landed  on 
the  right  bank,  where  were  the  remains  of  a  paved  causeway,  leading 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  and  continued  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  causeway  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  marked  on  the  Augustan 
and  Theodosian  tables,  and  was  carried  from  Auranitis,  by  Pahnyra, 
to  Babylonia;  and  from  Palmyra,  by  Besapha  and  Sura,  to  Carrhas,* 

*  Acoording  to  Goaselin,  the  merchanta  of  Syria  and  Egypt  paated,  in  ancient 
times,  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacua,  from  whence  they  proeeeded,  by  Ecbatana,  to 
the  Cagpiaa  gates.  The  trending  of  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  south-east  renders 
the  passage  at  a  higher  point  soutn  of  the  parallel  of  Birijik,  as  at  Hierapolis,  Balis, 
or  Giaber,  of  little  or  no  advantage  in  jproeeeding  eastward ;  and  a  harren  country 
extends  between  the  Euphrates  and  Carrhce  or  Harran,  Batnse,  or  Serag,  and 
Anthemnsia  and  Ischines ;  but  these  districts  may  be  reached  in  safety  by  Thap- 
saeos  and  the  fertile  Valley  of  the  Belicha.    Hence  it  will  be  understood  why 
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Edessa,  and  more  remote  oountries.  When  AI  Mundar,  Christian 
Prince  of  Hira,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  restored  by  Nur&hivan,  after 
his  deposition  by  Kei  Kobad,  the  Gewarnte  Prince,  Arethaa,  appealed 
to  the  Latin  name,  $trata,  of  this  paved  causeway,  as  an  imquestionable 
evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and  labours  of  the  Romans. 

A  long  line  of  mounda,  disposed  something  like  those  of  Nineveh, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  paraflelojeram,  lav  below  us  to  the  left,  and  ap- 
peared  to  be  all  that  remained  of  the  Thiphsach,  fromwhence  Solomon 
had  dominion  over  all  the  regions  od  this  side  the  river,  even  to 
Gazzah,  (1  Kings,  iv.  24/)  This  liphsach,  or  Thapsakhi,  "  a  pass» 
a  paasing  over,  or  a  ford/of  the  Hebrews,  became  the  Thapsacus  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Out  of  the  pkin  on  the  opnosite  side  rose  the  ruins  of  a  casüe  of 
more  recent  times,  and  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  more  distant 
double  ramparts  of  Bakkah,  the  ancient  Nioephorum  and  Caliinicus, 
situated  wbere  the  Euphrates  again  resumes  its  southerly  course. 

I  aat  upon  the  greensward  above  this  causeway  as  the  Colonel  was 
making  some  examinations  around,  and  a  feeling  of  melancholy  and 
deep  emotion  crept  oygf  my  mind  as  I  inwardly  contemplated  the 
differentt  fortunes  of  those  who  had  crossed,  as  invaders,  conquerors,  or 
in  flight,  this  celebrated  ford  of  the  Euphrates.  As  each  passed  in 
revtew,  the  fatality  attached  to  them  appeared  to  become  more  ßtriking, 
and  so  characteristic  as  really  to  appear,  by  a  Strange  superstition,  to 
belong  to  the  place. 

First  came  the  hosts  of  Xerxes,  speeding  their  onward  way  to  over- 
throw  a  young  and  rising  civilization*  The  combustion  of  Athens, 
and  the  engagements  of  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Mycale,  stand  among  the 
liflt  of  fatalities  produced  by  this  invasion  from  across  the  Euphrates. 

The  misled  Greeks  and  barbarians  collected  by  Cyrus  the  younger, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  followed  in 
the  van.  Cyrus,  in  his  march  in  Asia  Minor,  by  Sardis  and  Geben«, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  the 
same  point.  Thapsacus  is  described  by  Xenophon  as  being  then  a  large 
and  flourishing  city.  It  was  here  that  the  troops  were  first  informed  that 
they  were  going  against  the  Great  Song.  Xerxes,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  one 
was  tied  to  the  other,  had  constructed  a  simUar  one  at  Thapsacus,  but 
this  was  destroyed  by  Abrocomas  on  the  approach  of  Cyrus.  Anxious 
to  shew  his  allegiance,  Menon  first  led  his  gallant  Thessalians  across 
the  stream,  the  waters  of  which  did  not  reach  above  the  men's  breast«. 
The  whole  army  followed  the  example  thus  set  to  them,  and  the 
flattering  Israelites  declared  that  the  river  was  never  fordable  before, 
and  that  it  visibly  submitted  to  Cyrus  as  to  its  future  king.     And 

Crassos  and  Galerius,  who  were  going  east,  took  the  same  read  as  the  armies  bound 
to  Babylonia.  Henee,  Ammianus  deseribes  Nicephornm,  as  in  the  time  of  Julian, 
a  strongly-fortined  and  commercial  city,  and  henee  its  importanee  ander  the 
lüiaUmte  and  the  early  Tarka,  Gibbon  mast  have  had  Xenophon's  descripüon  of 
the  conntry  south  of  the  Chaboras  in  his  mind,  when  he  describes  the  distriet  in- 
tervening  between  Nioephorum  and  Carrhst  as  M  a  smooth  and  barren  snrfaee  of 
sandy  desert,  withoat  trees,  and  withont  freah  water."  Nothing  ean  be  arther 
from  the  truth.  The  districts  of  Carrhs»  and  of  Batet»  are  everywfaare  fertüe  and 
productive,  and  eonstitate  the  riohest  riee-granaries  of  Mesopotamia.  They  were 
the  first  territories  seiaed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  alter  the  defeat  of  theTurkaat  Niaib. 
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what  was  the  result?— -the  death  of  Cyrus  on  the  piain  of  Cunaxa, 
küled  probably  by  his  brother  whom  he  had  just  wounded,  and  the 
disastrous  but  memorable  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeksl 

The  favourite  mistress  of  Cyrus,  Milto  by  name,  but  whom»  in 
honour  of  her  wit  and  heauty,  he  designated  his  Aspasia,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  with  the  army,  and  waa  ieft  behind  as  an  apple  of  discord. 
Beloved  by  Artaxerxes,  she  was  asked  of  him  by  his  son  Darius,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  being  declared  successor  to  the  throne,  and  when  it 
was  customary  to  ask  a  favour  which  was  never  refused.  The  king 
told  his  son,  that,  if  she  consented  to  be  his,  he  should  not  oppose  it; 
and  Milto  declared  in  favour  of  the  son,  which  so  displeased  Artaxerxes 
that  he  doomed  her  to  perpetual  chastity  in  the  Temple  of  Analtis, 
the  Diana  of  the  Bomans.  This  exasperated  Darius  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  conspired  to  put  his  father  to  death;  but  his  design  being  dis- 
covered,  it  ended  in  his  own  destruction,  and  he  became  the  second 
princely  victim  of  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  unfortunate  Darius,  surnamed  Codoman,  advanced  by  Thap- 
sacus, to  resist  the  invading  legions  of  Alezander;  but  de&ated  at 
Issus,  he  was  allowed  to  retreat  leisurely  and  destroy  the  bridge,  while 
the  Macedonian  hero  besieged  Tyre  and  advanced  into  Egypt. 
Alexander  arrived  at  Thapsacus  on  his  way  to  subject  the  Oriental 
world.  He  crossed  the  river,  according  to  some,  by  means  of  a  double 
bridge,  attached  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but  according  to 
Arrian,  by  a  succession  of  boats,  slung  crosswise,  and  retained  in  that 
Position  by  great  osier  panniers,  füll  of  heavy  stones,  sunk  in  the 
stream.  The  connexion  between  the  boats  was  then  established  by 
means  of  two  planks  carefully  tied  together.  It  appears  that  he  aller« 
wards  crossed  the  Indus  by  a  bridge  of  contiguous  boats,  after  the 
Persian  fashion.  Darius  was  miserably  murdered  by  Bessus,  and 
Alexander  himself  died,  subsequently,  in  a  sadder  manner,  at  Babylon, 
This  event  changed  the  fate  of  the  existing  world.  The  foundation 
of  an  empire,  with  that  ancient  city  for  its  centre,  was — by  an  Inter- 
vention of  Providence,  soxnewhat  ßimilar  to  that  which  ensured  the  ßrst 
dispersion  of  nations — frustrated,  and  its  difierent  territories  broken  up 
among  his  rival  generale, 

Alexander,  as  was  his  custom,  celebrated  his  successful  passage  of 
the  Euphrates  by  founding  a  town,  which  he  called  Nicephorum,  the 
"  City  of  Victory."  And  under  the  Seleucidsa,  Thapsacus  was  em- 
bellished  and  adorned,  and  became  Amphipolis.  Four  centuries  after- 
wards,  Trojan  offered  oblations  at  the  grave  of  Alexander;  and  a  Cen- 
tury later,  Severus  sealed  up  his  desecrated  tomb. 

The  next  who  came  to  pass  the  fatal  bridge  was  Crassus,  the  haughty 
representative  of  the  Roman  republic  in  the  east.  Ominous  events 
had  foretold  eyil  on  his  quitting  the  despoliated  Hierapolis.  His  son 
had  fallen;  and  he  stumbled  over  him  at  the  gateway  of  the  rieh  and 
sacred  city  of  the  Syrians  ;  and  this  event,  combined  with  other  ill 
omens,  had  fiUed  his  mind  with  melancholy.  Dion  Cassius  relates 
that  Crassus  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma;  "  thus  the  place  was 
called  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  crossed  here.w 
Plutarch  says  he  began  his  march  along  the  aide  of  the  river,  hence  he 
no  doubt  went  to  Nicephorum,  from  whence  he  could  follow  the 
Büecba,  the  ancient  Carrhae,  or  river  of  Anthemusia,  and  the  "  royal 
rirerw  of  Strabo,  to  the  city  of  first  name,  and  which  is  the  same  as 
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the  Hamm  of  Scriptares.  But  after  quitting  the  river,  he  was  led 
astray  by  the  wiles  of  Abgarus,  the  Armenian  chief  of  Edessa:  and  the 
events  of  Carrhie  ( Carrka  clade  Crom  nobile*)  determined  that  the 
fate  of  the  next  trans-Euphratic  invader  should  not  differ  from  the 
others. 

* — —  by  bis  miserable  death,  Cremt 

Staiaed  with  bis  Latiaa  Wood  the  Aerrrian  Cai-ras." 

Lucanu*,  IIb.  L,  Ter.  104. 

His  deatli  was  effected  by  die  trcachcry  of  Surenaß,  a  short  time  after 
the  battle  in  which  the  unfortunate  father  had  seen  his  gallant  son's 
head  carried  on  the  victorious  spears  of  the  Parthians.  "  This  mis- 
fortune  is  entirely  mine,"  said  he  to  his  dismayed  troops;  "  the  loss 
of  one  person  cannot  affect  the  victory.  Let  us  Charge — let  us  fight 
like  Romans:  if  you  fecl  for  a  father  who  has  just  lost  a  son  whose 
valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  your  rage  and  resentment  against 
those  insulting  barbarians!"    But  it  was  too  lato. 

Dion  Cassius,  in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  Trojan,  will  admit  of  no 
other  Interpretation  than  that  the  Eniperor,  after  sending  for  his 
materials  for  boat-building  to  the  woods  of  Nisibis,  constructed  his 
fleet  on  the  Tigris,  and  sailed  down  that  river.  But  this  narrative  is 
positively  contradieted,  by  Trajan's  visiting  the  bituminous  pitsof  Hit 
and  the  ruins  of  Babylon  on  his  way,  as  related  by  the  same  authority; 
of  his  liaving  also  intended  to  make  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris;  and  still  more  particularly,  by  his  having  dragged  over  his 
yessel  from  the  former  river  to  the  latter  ;  all  these  transactions 
having  occurred  previously  to  his  eonstruction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Tigris  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Ctesiphon. 

Many  considerations  point  out  the  Chaboras — the  modern  Khabur 
— as  the  river  which  would  alone  present  the  combined  advantages  of 
a  recipient  for  his  boats,  as  a  brauch  flows  past  Nisibis,  and  a  means 
to  convey  them  down  its  waters  to  Creusium. 

It  appears  from  Xiphilinus,  that  Severus  invaded  Babylon  and 
Seleucia  from  the  same  points.  He  went  to  Nisibis,  which  had  been 
a  short  time  previously  besieged  by  the  Parthians,  and  vigorously  and 
successfully  defended  by  Letus.  He  then  sailed  upon  the  Euphrates, 
which  he  must  have  joined,  like  Trajan,  who  was  his  example,  at  Cha- 
boras, witli  all  expedition,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  The 
circumstances  of  Nisibis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Creusium  on  the  other, 
being  so  long  limitrophal  towns  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  strongly  pre- 
sumptive  of  their  being  made  the  points  of  departure  in  incursions 
carried  into  the  neighbouring  countries.  Trajan  and  Severus  thus 
escaped  the  fatal  passage;  and  appear  also  to  have  avoided  the  oft-in- 
flicted  penalties. 

The  unfortunate  young  Antonius  Gordianus  passed  the  river  at  the 
same  point,  in  successful  pursuit  of  the  Persians,  only  to  be  assassi- 
nated  by  Julius  Phillipus,  surnamed  the  Arab.  The  tomb  of  the 
emperor  was  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Julian,  in  an  olive  grove  a 
little  south  of  the  Chaboras. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  Tiridates,  son  of 
Chosroes,  was  invested  by  the  Romans  with  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 
Notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the  Armenian,  who  had  received  his 
education  among  the  Roman  legions,  he  was  ultimately  overcome,  and 
expelled  the  country  by  Narses.     Galerius  was  sent  by  Diocletian  to 
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his  assistance.  He  led  his  troops  across  the  fatal  passage,  and  was 
defeated  on  the  plains  of  Carrhie.  At  the  return  of  Galerius,  coni- 
menoed  those  civil  wars  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire 
of  the  West,  the  supremaey  of  Constantine  at  Byzantium,  and  the 
miserable  death  of  Galerius, 

Julian  next  led  the  most  numerous  army  that  ever  aecompanied  the 
Caesars  to  Persia,  across  the  Euphrates,  at  this  too  celebrated  passage. 
He  had  been  aecompanied  from  Antioch  to  Hierapolis  by  the  learned 
Bishop  of  the  last-mentioned  place;  but  the  argumenta  of  the  Christian 
prelate  were  listened  to,  while  disregarded,  by  the  apostate  king,  not* 
withstanding  the  sad  omen  of  the  gate  of  the  holy  city  falling  upon, 
and  killing  fifty  soldiers. 

Passing  the  Euphrates,  he  went  to  Carrhse,  where  he  sacrificed  to 
the  moon,  a  masculine  deity  among  the  low  Latins.  It  had  always 
been  so  in  the  East :  the  Men  of  the  Egyptians  and  Cappadocians 
being  a  masculine  deity.  Even  after  the  established  supremaey  of 
Diana,  many,  who  thought  that  by  adoring  the  moon  as  a  female  it 
might  contribute  to  certaia  matrimonial  inconveniences,  continued  the 
traditional  form  of  worship.  The  Arabs  still  speak  of  the  moon 
(Gama)  in  the  masculine  gender. 

Julian  was,  at  this  period,  much  disturbed  and  troubled  with  dreams, 
and  another  bad  omen  oecurred.  The  day  of  his  march  from  Carrhas 
to  the  Chaboras,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Palatino  was  burnt  at  Rome. 
Referring,  as  Ammianus  relates,  to  the  acts  of  Trajan,  he  took  boats 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chaboras,  and  descended  the  Euphrates,  when  his 
fleet  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  from  the  desert,  on  which 
occasion  many  boats  were  sunk  and  many  lives  lost.  This  oecurred 
at  Anah.  A  definite  engagement  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Ctesiphon, 
when  Julian  was  mortaily  wounded.  The  Christians  relate  that  he 
threw  the  blood,  Streaming  from  his  wound,  into  the  air,  exclaiming,  in 
vexation  of  spirit,  "  Hold,  Nazarene !  there  is  enough  to  satiate 
free!"  But  the  Pagan  historians  make  no  mention  of  such  an  oecur- 
rence.  The  fatality  attendant  upon  this  passage  of  the  Euphrates  did 
not  end  here,  for  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  perished  on  the  re- 
treat,  at  Dadastana,  a  small  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia  and 
Galatia. 

The  first  time  that  Nicephorium  is  mentioned  as  CaJlinicus  is  in 
the  aecount  given  by  Eutropius  of  the  campaign  of  Galerius.  This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  lends  force  to  the  Statement  made  by  Valesius, 
that  it  was  so  called  because  Cailinicus,  the  Sophist,  was  slain  there; 
for  this  Cailinicus,  surnamed  Sutonius,  lived  in  the  time  of  Galerius; 
but  in  the  chronicles  of  Alexander,  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  named 
after  Seleucus  Cailinicus. 

Thapsacus  also  became  Sura  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Caasars,  for 
it  is  so  called  by  Pliny,  and  afterwards  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  so  written 
in  the  tables;  and  in  the  Notitite  of  the  Oriental  empire,  it  is  called, 
"  Flaviaßrma  Sura."    The  site  is  still  designated  as  Suriyeh. 

With  the  rise  of  Muhammedan  power,  Cailinicus  became  Rakkah, 
"the  White,"  or  "  the  Hlustrious,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Rakkah,  the 
Dark,  or  Obscure,  a  large  village  lower  down  the  river.  Harun  al 
Rashid  built  himself  a  splendid  summer  palace  at  this  place,  where  he 
was  aecustomed  to  dwell  with  his  favourite  wife,  Zobeidah,   "  with 
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great  delight."  Hie  remains  of  this  palace  still  «dorn  the  precincts  of 
the  city,  and  are  a  beautiful  spedmen  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The 
bnilding  is  polygonal;  and  in  the  inferior,  tapering  cotamm  rise  up 
to  spring  off  with  groined  arches  in  the  characteristic  horse-shoe  form. 
The  wall«  are  richly  ornamented  and  painted  with  arabesques;  and 
the  peristyles  and  ceiling  are  also  beautifully  ornamented  with  ara- 
besques and  fretwork  of  exquisite  workmanship.  Interlined  are  the 
words,  Wala  ghalib  illa  IIa — "  God  alone  is  conqueror,"  and  extracta 
fipom  the  Koran«  The  visitor  feels  himself  as  if  magicaüy  transported 
into  one  of  the  fairy  palaces  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  yet 
the  material  is  but  hardened  mud,  and  the  style  has  evidently  no  more 
remote  origin  than  the  tented  habitations  of  the  wandering  tribes. 
Harun  al  Bashid  collected  around  him  here  the  literatare  and  learning 
of  the  age;  and  among  them  was  the  chieftain  of  Batn«  al  Bategni,  a 
distinguished  astronomer,  who  compnted  new  tables  superior  to  those  of 
Ptolemy.  Bakkah  became  also  a  favourite  residenee  of  the  Ehalif  al 
Mamun,  xindcr  whose  directum  an  are  of  the  meridian  was  measured 
on  the  neighbouiing  plains.  This  was  the  Augustan  age  of  the 
Arabs. 

Bakkah  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  fosse,  now  erowded  with  foxes 
and  jackalls,  and  two  battlemented  walls,  the  outer  one  lower  than  the 
inner.  There  are  only  two  semicircular  towers  at  the  south-east  and 
south-west  angles.  There  are  four  gateways,  rather  ornamental.  The 
interior  contains  three  piles  of  buildings;  all  the  rest  is  desert,  and 
tenanted  by  largo  lizards  (monitors),  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
in  length.  One  of  these  piles  was  the  palacej  the  other  the  College, 
having  eleven  arches  supported  by  caryatid  pilasters.  There  was 
also  a  tower,  fifty-eight  feet  in  height,  rising  out  of  this  building. 
Near  the  gateway,  called  that  of  Timur  the  Tatar,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
guard-house.  Outeide  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  a  mosque,  and  of 
a  square  tower,  resembling  the  one  at  Carrhso ;  also,  ruins  of  a  castel- 
lated  building,  and  of  a  khan. 

At  the  decline  of  the  Khalifat,  Togrul  Bey,  the  first  of  the  Se^u- 
kiyan  sultans,  having  driven  the  Arabs  before  him,  crossed  the 
£uphrates  at  Suriyeh,  and  was  invested  at  Bakkah,  as  conqueror  of 
the  Gasnevides,  and  in  great  solemnity,  with  the  title  of  Ehalif,  which 
comprehends  the  concreto  character  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  and 
is  used  to  signify,  the  Vicar  of  God.  This  was  a  fatality  of  a  most 
serious  complexion — it  was  the  first  and  earnest  Step  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  led  the  way  to,  at  the  present  moment, 
four  centuries  of  Muhammedan  domination  in  Europe. 

Suleiman,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Oghus,  and  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  Osmanli  Turks,  migrated  from  Ehorasan,  at  the 
head  of  50,000  souls,  and  arrived  at  the  fatal  passage.  Muhammedan 
enthusiasm  was  scarcely  ever  attended  by  much  prudence  or  caution. 
The  bridge  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  Suleiman  threw  himself  on 
horseback  into  the  current,  to  shew  the  way ;  but  both  were  carried 
away  by  the  stream  and  drowned,  and  the  body  of  the  Turk  chief  was 
with  dimculty  recovered.  It  was  taken  reverentially,  and  buried 
under  the  marble  walls  of  Kaleh  Jaber,  by  tradition  one  of  Alexanders 
forts,  and  one  day's  journey  to  the  north  of  Thapsacus ;  but  beloved 
by  Muhammedans  as  the  seat  of  a  tekkiyeh,  or  monastery,  of  the 
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Sheikh  Abou  Bekir.  Sultan  Selim,  of  the  Osmanll  dynasty,  after- 
wards  built  a  mausoleum  over  his  remains,  at  a  place  stiÜ  called 
Mezar  Turk — "the  tomb  of  the  Turk,"  a  distinctive  appellation 
seldom  used.  ,  An  Oriental  poet  sang  Suleiman's  death,  in  aüusion  to 
his  impetuous  anger  at  the  obstacle  which  the  river  presented  to  his 
march: — 

u  Since  he  the  rirer  Seile  did  not  love, 
He  in  that  very  river  met  hie  death" 

Timur  Bey,  onr  Tamerlane,  next  beeieged  Rakkah,  but  being  de- 
fended  by  a  double  wall,  he  was  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  stratagem, 
to  effect  its  reduction.  Breaking  up  the  siege  to  all  appearance,  he 
took  his  departure,  leaving  behind  him  only  such  superfluous  baggage 
as  could  be  supposed  to  be  dispensed  with  by  a  discomfited  army. 
This  was  taken  into  the  town  by  the  rejoicing  inhabitants ;  but  it  con- 
tained  soldiers,  who  the  same  night  opened  the  gate,  still  called  that 
of  Timur,  to  Tatar  troops,  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  waiting 
this  opportunity. 

Thus  Timur  secured  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  boding  fatality 
to  the  pride  of  Bajazet,  who  was  led  about  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage. 
He  had  carefully  preserved  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life  the 
dust  which  in  his  expeditions  had  stuck  to  his  clothes,  and  at  his  death 
he  beseeched  the  bystanders,  with  direful  imprecations,  tomake  a  brick 
of  it,  and  place  it  in  his  coffin  under  his  right  arm,  instead  of  a  cushion, 
adding,  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  the  Hadiz,  or  sacred  saying — "  If 
any  man's  feet  have  been  sprinkled  with  the  dust  of  the  path  of  the 
Lord,  him  will  God  preserre  from  hell  fire." 

From  an  inscription  which  we  found  at  Rakkah,  it  appears  that  the 
walls  were  repaired,  and  the  city  embelliahed  by  Sultan  Suleiman,  son 
of  Selim,  in  the  year  1090  of  the  Hejira.  This  was  the  same  sultan 
who  first  extended  the  Osmanli  dominion  to  Baghdad  and  Moeul,  or 
to  the  limits  of  the  Tigris. 

I  was  aroused  from  this  long  reverie  by  a  call  from  the  Colonel, 
and  found  that  the  steamers  were  approadiing.  We  had  no  time  to 
explore  Thapsacus  more  closely ;  but  crossing  a  piain  cultivated  by 
the  Weldah  Arabs,  arrived  at  another  promontory,  from  whence  we 
took  boat  to  intercept  the  steamers.  Opposite  to  us,  and  far  out  in 
the  stream,  there  rose  a  gigantic  isolated  mass  of  rock,  called  Haajar 
Basas,  and  resembling,  but  not  so  Ifcrge  as,  the  Baba  Kai,  or  "  Father 
of  rocks,"  near  the  iron  gates  of  the  Danube.  The  steamers  were 
plying  their  rapid  course  onwards,  the  Euphrates  leading  the  way,  by 
a  mile  or  so ;  and  we  soon  began  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  fetching  her, 
and  intended  making  away  for  the  Tigris,  when  she  lay  to,  and  we 
happily  reached  our  own  berths. 

Was  it  connected  with  the  same  fatality,  above  related,  that,  twelve 
days  after  passing  this  ford,  the  Tigris  steamer  was  lost  in  a  hurricane, 
when  nineteen  persons  perished,  and  our  Commander  was  saved  by 
providence  alone  ? 
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He  tat  beneath  a  cremet'*  ray,  in  a  dark  and  lofty  room, 
With  eye*  and  hair  of  raren  Mack,  and  brow  of  nridnight  gloom ; 
I  ttood  before  that  mighty  teer— I  bronght  him  gems  and  gold— 
•*  All  this  aball  be  thine  own,"  I  cried ;  Mdo  tbon  my  täte  nnfold." 

M  Lady,"  be  taid ;  and  at  be  spoke,  hu  roice  was  soft  and  low, 
As  t inging  windi  that  througn  the  treet  in  rammer  ereningt  blow ; 
M  Take  back  thy  wealth— tale  back  thy  genta ;  I  do  not  need  thy  gold  j 
For  the  take  of  thy  bright  eyea  alone  willl  thy  täte  onfold. 

"  Bnt  first  I  aek  thee,— hast  tbon  ttrength  bevond  the  ttrength  of  man? 
Coorage  to  lee  the  nast  retarn— the  Coming  noor  to  acan  ? 
Canat  thoa  behold  tnem  all  paai  by,  with  brow  and  lip  nnmored  ? 
They,  the  deceiring  or  deceived !  the  loring  and  the  lored  ?" 

And  then  I  answerM,  M  Mighty  teer,  draw  thoa  the  circle  round, 

I  hare  ttrength  beyoad  the  ttrength  of  man — I  dread  not  tight  or  toond ; 

I  wonld  bat  tee  mjr  mother's  ahnde,  mir  at  on  earth  the  mored— 

I  wonld  bat  tee  mine  own  trae  knight— the  loring  and  the  loved." 

Then  thrice  he  drew  the  eharmeM  ring,  three  timea  the  inoente  flong, 
Till  o'er  nt  both  a  tmoky  clond  of  table  darknett  hang ; 
And,  when  the  darknett  patt'd  away,  forth  from  the  opening  gloom, 
My  mother't  gentle  form  »ppear'd  in  all  her  Tanith'd  bloom. 

At  one  np-riten  ftom  deep  tleep,  her  look  wat  ttrange  and  wild— 
8he  gased  apon  me  at  I  knelt ;  bat  did  not  know  her  child. 
The  gloom  retara'd— the  figare  patt'd,  back  to  itt  long  decay ; 
M  Now  thew  to  me  mine  own  trae  knight— my  lorer  mr  away." 

Again  the  charmdd  ring  wai  traced,  again  the  ineente  flong, 
Again  the  tmoky  doud  aronnd  in  thiekett  darknett  hang ; 
Again  the  darknett  clearM  away,  beneath  an  open  tky, 
Gaaing  npon  my  pictared  face,  I  taw  my  low  lie, 

"  Well  hatt  thoa  done,  oh,  mighty  Beer !  the  pretent  and  the  patt 
Have  both  been  mine.    One  trial  more— the  greatett  and  the  last :" 
Then  spoke  the  Wixard, — "  Now  will  I  thy  Coming  fate  nnfold ; 
One  litUe  month  shall  patt  away— look !  what  dost  thoa  behold  ?" 

I  saw  my»elf—*ll  pale  and  wan ;  my  dark  and  floating  hair 
Fell  o'er  a  mce  most  sad  and  changed — a  Jace  that  once  was  mir ; 
I  taw  my  lorer— hoiy  saints  I  that  gaile  like  bis  shonld  be ! 
A  fairer  bride  wat  by  hit  tide ;  he  did  not  think  on  me ! 

I  conld  no  longer  keep  the  tow  to  mark  all  things  nnmored ; 
I  eould  not  tee  him  past  away,  nnloring,  thoogh  to  lored ; 
Bat  with  a  wild  and  bitter  thriek,  I  started  to  my  feet ; 
I  crow'd  the  ring— I  stretch'd  my  arms,  my  mithlett  lore  to  greet. 

Lood  yells  arote,  abore,  aronnd— I  faint — I  twoon  awar ; 
Bat  I  hare  waken'd  from  that  tranee,  I  hall  the  Ught  of  dar. 
Ah !  titter  mine,  thoa  weepest  sore ;  my  lorer— where  it  he  ? 
"  A  fairer  bride  it  by  hit  tide ;  he  doth  not  think  on  thee  !*' 
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u  I  laid  my  account  with  seeing  my  play  appear  at  last,  with  such  adrantage  as 
thoald  make  ample  amends  for  all  my  iaappointment«."— SmoUetf*  Prtfact  to 
*  The  Regicipe?'  v 

VIL 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  untoward  circumstances  which 
attended  the  production  of  Colman's  drama  of  tho  "  Iron  Chest" — that 
the  essential  incidents  of  the  piece  were  taken  from  Godwin's  novel, 
("Caleb  Williams;")  that  it  wasfirstrepresented  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  March,  1796;  and  that  the  event  was  disappointment  and  failnre; 
upon  the  cause  of  which  great  diversity  of  public  opinion  was  let  loose, 
though  the  mind  of  the  author  was  at  least  free  from  any  embar- 
rassment  of  doubt,  as  appeared  by  a  "  Preface"  to  the  publication  of 
the  above — a  production  which  at  the  time  excited  very  general  and 
animated  attention. 

That  Mr.  Colman  might  have  had  many  grounds  for  regret,  and 
Borne  for  complaint,  the  very  subsequent  success  of  this  drama  is  a 
sufficient  proof ;  but  nothing  surely  could  justify  an  attack  on  Mr. 
Kemble,  which,  for  loud  invective  and  an  impudicious  use  of  local 
language,  (for  the  first  time,  then,  the  weapons  of  a  gentleman,)  is 
certaialy  entiüed  to  the  distinction  of  the  "  memorable."  That  a 
rhapsody  so  furious  should  seize  on  public  attention  was  no  matter  of 
surprise;  but  attention  may  be  engaged  without  approbation  making 
one  of  the  party.  We  are  amused  at  the  fury  of  the  man  more  than  we 
admire  the  science  of  the  combatant,  and  are  not  with  great  difflculty 
led  to  believe  that  he  who  could  pen  so  impotent  a  piece  of  reasoning 
might  pos3ibly  havc  writtcn  a  play  not  worth  the  acting. 

Into  the  cause  of  the  dispute  itself  we  do  not  enter.  Its  interest 
passed  away  with  the  moment  that  begot  it.  Satisned  we  are  that  no 
provocation  can  acquit  Mr.  Colman  either  of  doing  violence  to  his 
friend  or  injusticc  to  himself.  As  he  was  not  nice  in  respect  of  im- 
plements  of  offence,  it  is  the  more  mournful  that  he  should  have  been 
without  a  triumph;  for  triumph  this  was  none,  except  with  those  who, 
like  himself,  could  mistake  fury  for  argument,  and  "  calling  names"  for 
the  pungency  of  satire. 

^  No  sooner  was  EUiston  safe  in  Colman's  hands  than  the  manager 
disclosed  his  purpose — namely,  the  resuscitation  of  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
Hmer  in  the  person  of  Robert  EUiston.*  Having  taken  some  liberties 
with  Mr.  Colman's  Preface,  we  must  now,  in  justice  to  the  drama 
itself,  pursue  its  history  to  the  close.  The  "  Mirror,"  a  great  theatrical 
aathority  of  the  time,  had  pronounccd  this  play  to  be  beyond  all  hope; 
that  it  was  a  very  defective  piece  of  work,  which  under  no  circumstances 
could  possibly  make  a  permanent  stand.  But  the  experimcnt  Colman 
was  resolved  to  make — the  magic  lamp  he  was  determined  to  possess; 
and  on  looking  round  for  a  fit  instrument  to  his  project,  fixed  on  the 
joung  Aladdin  he  had  purposely  enticed  to  London.     EUiston  was  of 

*  Many  were  the  poetic  germinations  on  the  Colman  and  Kemble  case— tho 
liest,  perhapa,  a  quotation  from  the  Roman  SatiriÄt:— 


; popnlna  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  nlaudo  ^ 

Ipse.domi,  simul  ac  nümmos  eontemplor  in  Area." 
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an  ardent,  but  not  a  presumptuous  temper.  Hamlet  he  had  regarded 
with  becoming  diffidencc  of  hiß  immature  powers,  and  the  proposttion 
now  niadc  to  him  of  rescuing  from  the  very  grave  a  sabject  which  the 
facultj  had  pronounced  beyond  all  eure,  and  emphaticslly  given  over 
by  the  great  Püracehu*  himself,  inspired  him  with  no  slight  sensations 
effear. 

Having  played  Oetavian  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  repeated  it  on 
the  22nd,  he  resumes  his  correspondence  with  his  uncle:— "  Here  am 
I  once  more  in  London,  and  have  again  paid  my  respects  to  a  London 
audience,  by  whom  I  have  been  reeeived  with  renewed,  with  in- 
creased  demonstrations  of  welcome.  Colman's  *  Iron  Chest,'  which  has 
made  some  noise  in  the  dramatic  world,  is  publiahed,  and  with  it  a 
'  Preface,'  or  a  prescriptum,  which  the  author  no  doubt  intended  for 
Kemble's  malady.  You  will  be  much  diverted  with  it.  The  '  Iron 
Chest'  is  now  to  be  performed  at  the  Haymarket,  and  I  am  fixed  on  to 
take  the  character  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  It  is  thought  by  many 
a  bold  attempt,  but  by  none  more  so  than  myself.  If  this  sueeeeds,  it 
will  do  greatly  for  me ;  if  it  fails,  the  blame  will  remain  where  the 
public  voiee  has  already  declared  it — on  the  play  and  the  author. 
Young  Bannister,  eaten  up  with  spieen,  has  positively  refused  my  re- 
peating  Sheva,  which  he  claims  his  unalienable  own;  and  as  I  do  not 
think  it  prudent  to  perform  Hamlet,  or  indeed  anything  I  could  not 
confidently  offer  to  the  public,  I  am  at  a  stand.  The  *  Iron  Chest9 
engages  aü  my  attention— I  am  already  in  the  stirrup  of  my  purpose— 
wish  me,  dear  sir,  success." 

The  morning  of  the  29th  arrived.  Never  had  Eüiston  feit  himself 
more  depressed,  not  even  when  at  Hüll  he  believed  himself  abandoned 
by  his  revered  relative.  Bannister  had  not  treated  him  kindly  of  late,— 
the  words  of  a  respectable  Journal,  speaking  of  Elliston's  Sheva>  ran* 
kled  perhaps  in  his  memory,  "  We  may  set  it  down  as  one  of  the  first 
•xhibitions  of  the  day," — so  that  EUistou  began  almost  to  sour  at  that 
success  which  had  purchased  him  the  "  slings  and  arrows"  of  distem- 
pered  friends.  He  remembered  Colman's  words,  "A  new  play  re- 
doubles  the  hazard  to  a  new  actor."  How  disheartening,  therefore,  had 
become  his  present  chance!  He  almost  fancied  this  manager-author 
was  sacrificing  him  to  the  desperate  hope  of  his  own  extrication. 
The  State  of  his  nerves  was  something  like  that  of  a  young  barrister 
on  the  first  day  of  term,  having  "  to  movew  in  a  court  as  yet  uncon« 
scious  of  his  accents.  A  thousand  times  did  he  wish  the  "  new  triai" 
were  already  granted. 

A  füll  house  and  loud  encouragement  greeted  the  appearance  of  the 
Haymarket  Sir  Edward,  which,  like  the  first  shot  in  the  field,  freed 
his  spirit  from  its  bondage,  and  he  entered  gallantly  on  the  fight.  The 
experiment  was  adequate  to  the  purpose—  Colman's  objeet  was  fully 
aecomplished,  and  EÜiston's  fame  in  a  considerable  degree  advanced. 
The  play  met  with  success,  the  chief  performer  with  approbation  and 
applause,  and  from  that  moment  the  "  Iron  Chest"  became  a  stock- 
piece  in  the  acting  drama! 

The  "  Mirror"  now  found  itself  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Fain 
would  it  still  declare,  "No  looking-glass  was  half  so  trueP  but  its  face 
became  not  a  litüe  wavy,  and  gave  a  somewhat  distorted  line  to  the 
features,  like  some  of  those  cheap  glasses  which  hang  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Drury  Lane.    The  "  Mirror"— a  Kembie  reflector — ^had 
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hitherto  represented  Elliston  in  rather  showy  colourg;  but  now,  al- 
though  brighter  hues  were  before  it,  it  had  been  breathed  upon  by 
some  interest  or  other  which  materially  dimmed  its  surface.  But 
Elliston,  who  by  this  time  had  himself  manifeated  sundry  inclinationa 
for  "  taking  another  glass,"  was  constrained  for  a  moment  to  accept 
the  goods  the  god*  provided.  The  paragraph  is  curious: — "  Had 
Mr.  Kemble  played  Morämer  infinitely  better  than  he  did,  the  '  Iron 
Chest'  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  eondemned  at  Drury  Lane."  (It 
has  been  acted  at  Drury  Lane  a  hundred  times  sinee  with  success.) 
"  Had  Mr.  Elliston  not  played  half  so  well  as  he  did,  the  '  Iron  Chest' 
would  have  been  ancoeaaful  at  Mr.  Colman's  own  theatre"  (The  in- 
nnuation  is  clear;  the  Charge  easily  made;  but  does  the  history  of  the 
piece  for  forty  years  bear  out  the  assertion?  Had  its  suecess  been  the 
work  of  "  claqueurs,"  the  pages  of  the  "  Iron  Chest"  had  long  since 
gone  to  the  trunkmakers.) 

EUiston,  of  eourse,  transmits  the  earliest  intelligence  to  bis  uncle. 
u  I  have  played  this  part>"  he  says,  "  at  a  fortnight's  notice;  and  the 
'  Iron  Chest,'  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  performers,  has  been 
entirely  auccessfuL  For  myself,  I  feel  I  have  been  equal  to  many  of 
the  points,  but  know,  at  the  same  time,  my  deficiency  in  others.  This 
I  must  endearour  to  supply.  Our  author  is  delighted— talks  of  a  very 
great  triumph;  nor  do  his  looks  belie  him.  I  am,  oonsequently,  in  high 
fiirour — too  high  to  remain  long  on  the  wing." 

The  "  Iron  Chest"  was  acted  every  night  from  the  29th  to  the  last 
of  the  season,  with  the  ezeeption  of  those  appointed  for  actors1  beneflts« 
For  his  own,  Elliston  played  Romeo—*  free  benefit,  by  which  he 
cleared  204/. 

But  not  merely  with  the  young  and  ardent,  to  whom  novelty  is  as 
the  very  dayspring  of  existence,  had  Elliston  become  an  objeet  of  in- 
terest, but  he  shared  also  the  regard  of  those  in  whom  passion  is 
said  to  wait  on  the  judgment,  and  sobriety  to  approve  the  whispers  of 
Imagination. 

Of  the  mature  class  to  which  Bath  had  long  been  a  haven  and  a 
refiige,  was  a  Mrs.  Collins,  a  widow  lady,  who,  having  here  buried  her 
hosband  three  years  since,  with  whom  she  had  lived  in  tolerable  peace 
for  füll  thirty,  was  content  to  make  the  experiment  of  her  viduity  in 
the  same  place  which  had  yielded  her  so  fair  an  average  of  connubial 
profit.  Mrs.  Collins  was  a  respectable,  well-meaning  woman ;  though 
sometimes  falling  into  errors  to  which  good  intentions  are  notoriously 
prone.  She  had,  however,  one  peculiarity,  which,  as  it  ran  into  ex- 
tremes, we  fear  we  must  place  in  the  catalogue  of  sins;  and  this  was, 
that  she  never  destroyed,  parted  with,  or  lost  sight  of  anything  which 
had  erer  once  passed  into  her  possession.  Not  that  she  was  a 
niggard:  on  the  contrary — she  was  liberal  with  her  means  and  generous 
in  her  sentiments,  but  she  was  incurably  possessed  with  the  acervatic 
spirit  of  hoar&ng.  Neither  note,  slip,  scrap,  bill,  nor  aecount  had  she 
erer  senteneed  to  the  flame:  however  trivial  the  document,  however 
perished  the  occasion,  the  senseless  record  was  still  enrolled  in  her 
"  Cottonkm"  museusL  "  Mr.  Jones  will  see  Mr.  Fitz  Simons  at  two 
o'clock  this  day,"  she  had  already  preserved  for  twenty  years;  pro- 
spectuses  of  schemes  never  carried  into  effect ;  shop  cards  of  parties 
long  sinoe  in  the  "  Gkizette,"  London  Directories  previous  to  the  days  of 
Wilkes^  and  hallowed  almanacs  nearly  coeval  with  herseif*    Saddles 
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and  stores,  frames  of  pictures  and  reninants  of  carpet ;  locks  of  doors 
and  stoppers  of  decanters  ;  injured  Daphnes  and  noseless  Strephons  ; 
gpcctacle-cases  and  snuffer-stands;  boot-hooks  and  bell-wires;  old  turn- 
pike-tickets  and  wine-corks. 

Ulis  well-savcd,  heterogencous  mass,  occupying  sundry  attics,  and 
yielding  but  little  rent,  the  good  widow  at  stated  periods  deemed  it  ne- 
cefsary  to  overhaul  and  examine.  Taking  stock  in  an  extensive  retail 
concern  was  a  trifte  to  tlüs  job— it  was  her  occupation  for  days — tke 
wbole  went  tbrough  tbc  Operation  of  fresh  pepper  for  preservation, 
and  new  labeis  for  inventory  ;  and  according  to  EUiston,  wbo  was  ever 
niightily  amuscd  witb  the  original,  she  had  actually  an  old  jack-weight 
brought  once  a-year  before  the  kitchen  fire,  to  be  well  aired  and 
made  conifortable  with  the  other  articles. 

With  this  besetting  propensity  to  con&ervation,  it  roay  be  well  sup- 
posed  that  »he  guarded  with  Papistic  zeal  every  relic  of  her  sainted 
husband.  There  was  his  wig,  his  hat,  his  walking-stick,  and  every 
thread  and  button  that  had  encased  bis  perishable  form.  In  fact,  she 
had  savcd  all  things  but  him. 

But  these  eccentricities  destroyed  not  the  more  Sterling  quality  of 
Mrs.  Collins.  She  had  the  interest  of  her  young  friends  really  at 
heart.  Mrs.  EUiston  she  always  valued,  and  Robert  William  she  some- 
times  admonished.  This  she  did  occasionally  by  letter ;  and  though 
we  do  not  consider  her  grave  exhortations  so  necessary  to  our  readers» 
as  the  object  to  which  she  addressed  them,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  one  or  two  examples,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  so  positive  a  part 
of  the  history  of  our  subject  itself. 

The  following  charactcristic  epistle  EUiston  reccived  before  leaving 
Bath — addressed,  "  Milsom  Street  :M — 

"  I  am  always  in  terror,  my  dear  young  friend,  when  I  hear  70U 
are  to  dine  at  the  houses  of  those  who  love  to  push  the  boitle,  and  think 
robbing  persons  of  their  reason  is  an  evidence  of  kospitality.  In  this 
class  is  Sir  J.  Cope— and  I  deem  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  let  you  into  his 
character.  Beware  of  going  a  second  time  to  the  '  Harmonie'  with  a 
head  füll  of  discord.  I  heard,  witli  concern,  the  dispute  you  got  into  ; 
but  forbore  defending  you  to  Mrs.  E.,  lest  she  might  really  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter.  When  your  enemies  {for  so  they  are)  would 
lead  you  astray9  repeat  to  them  your  own  constant  expression,  *  pro- 
fessional people  should  be  cautious.*  What  is  become  of  Mr.  Foote  ? 
Pray  let  me  know  if  he  is  to  perform  again — I  have  a  particular  wish 
to  see  him,  becattse  he  was  recommended  to  Mrs.  C.  Brownlow  by 
Colonel  Greville.  Your  faithful  friend,  A.  C. 

"  P.S.  The  benefit  tickets  which  were  not  used  I  have/)«/  by.9* 

Not  many  days  after  the  first  representation  of  the  "  Iron  Chest"  at 
the  Haymarket,  EUiston  reeeived  offers  from  both  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Sheridan.  The  latter  gentleman,  having  appointed  to  breakfast  with 
him,  was  so  far  true  to  his  engagement,  but  arrived  in  Frith  Street  at 
a  quarter  before  six  o'clock  p.m.,  just  seven  hours  after  the  time  that 
had  been  named.  Sheridan,  however,  immediately  entered  on  the 
business  of  his  mission,  andappeared  extremely  anxious  to  see  this  new 
star  shining  under  the  dorne  of  Drury  Lane  ITieatre ;  but  Elliston, 
11  newly  inarried  man,  his  wife  settled  at  Bath,  in  partnership  with 
Miss  Flemming  under  a  bond  of  500/.,  and  himself  the  paramount 
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favourite  as  an  actor  in  the  same  place,  was  not  easily  persuaded  to 
the  project.  He  therefore  made  such  proposals  to  Sheridan  as  he 
pretty  well  knew  could  not  be  acceded  to — namely,  1000/.  to  be  paid 
down — the  forfeit  sum  of  his  articles  with  Dimond,  the  penalty  of  the 
bond  in  respect  of  his  wife,  "  and  in  conclusion,"  a  large  weekly  salary 
for  his  own  professional  exertions.  Besides  which,  his  preference 
would  have  been  decidedly  in  favonr  of  Covent  Garden,  as  he  fancied 
better  secnrity  for  payment  would  be  there  forthcoming — a  considera- 
tion  which  we  trust  our  readers  will  deem  reasonable  enough.  Tlie 
result  was,  that  Mr.  Harris  proved  the  successful  bidder — his  proposal 
being,  that  Eüiston  should  play  twelve  nights  in  the  course  of  the 
eeason  ;  to  receive  200/.;  and  in  the  event  of  his  being  found  greatly 
attractive,  to  be  paid  an  adequate  additional  sum. 

In  the  meantime,  our  new  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Collins,  again  addresses 
him.  Like  Mr.  Gore,  she  was  a  nice  observer  of  manners,  and,  like 
bim,  passionately  fond  of  the  drama:— 

"  Ashley  Grove,  August  19, 1797. 

"  Dbar  Friend, — I  have  heard  with  pleasure  from  sweet  Mrs.  El- 
Uston,  who  kindly  enclosed  a  paragraph  from  the  "  Oracle"  which  gave 
me  infinite  satisfaction.  As  you  request  me  to  become  your  monitress9 
I  do  not  think  I  should  discharge  the  trust  faühfulhf,  unless  I  were  to 
transmit  my  sentiments  as  you  may  give  occasion  for  them,  lest  by  de- 
lay  they  might  be  too  lote  to  be  useful.  I  have  been  perusing  the  part 
of  CoUmel  Fainwell,  with  much  attention — and  it  strikes  me  as  one 
calculated  to  portray  your  powers  and  versatility  to  great  advantage. 

"  But  on  a  subject  infinitcly  of  greater  importance  (no  less,  my 
young  friend,  than  the  preservation  of  your  heaUh  and  morals),  it  now 
behoves  me  to  say  a  few  ward*.  You  will  readily  believe  I  wish  you 
to  consult  Mr.  C*  on  theatricah  only.  Avoid  being  led  by  htm  into 
comntrial  parties,  which  may  be  ruinous  to  your  pursc,  and,  above  all, 
to  your  peace  of  tnind.  Be  waiy  of  htm  when  the  playhause  doors  are 
skia!  Of  his  abüUies  I  think  highly,  and  therefore  wish  you  to  talk 
with  him  on  your  performing  Belcour  and  Dan  Felix  on  the  stage  of 
the  iheatre  ;  but  on  the  stage  of  life  have  as  little  to  do  with  any  of  them 
as  possible.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  are  to  appear  in  WaUer.  You 
outehone  Bannister  in  Sheva,  and  may  do  no  less  in  Walter.  If  it  be 
practicable,  I  will  attend  on  your  night  at  the  Haymarket,  therefore  let 
me  have  your  bill  off  are. 

"  In  a  few  hours9 1  set  off  for  Bath,  where  I  hope  to  find  Mrs.  El" 
Uston  and  my  pretty  god-daughter\  weil. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  your  faithful  well-wisher, 

"  Anne  Collins." 

u  To  Mr.  Eniston, 
Frith  Street,  Soho,  London." 

vm. 

0n  the  2 Ist  of  September,  1797,  Eüiston  made  his  debut  on  Covent 
Garden  stage,  in  the  part  of  Sheva.  His  observant  friend«  had  long 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  Täte  Wilkinson — namely,  that  too  frequently 
he  had  wanted  power,  and  they  were  consequently  not  without  some 
apprehension  that  he  might  not  be  fully  successful  in  so  large  a  theatre. 


*  Colman. 
t  Eliza,  EDistön's  tot  child,  born  at  Bath,  May  22, 1797. 
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Bot  in  himself  he  had  better  confldence;  the  hint  he  had  taken  wisely, 
•od  had  so  cheriahed  the  very  necessary  f aculty  to  metropoHtan  eicel- 
lence,  that  he  opened  new  beauties  in  the  impersonation  of  this  charac- 
ter,  and  produced  an  effect  that,  while  the  most  sanguine  were  taken 
by  surprise,  the  backward  and  unwilling  confessed  he  was  indeed  an 
actor.  The  night's  receipt,  amoonting  to  258/.,  was  welcome  as  Sum- 
mer to  Mr.  Harris  ;  and  on  EUiston's  repeating  the  part  on  the  28th, 
the  amount  was  800/.— on  the  following  evening  he  acted  the  same 
character  at  Bristol !  On  the  9th  of  October,  after  repeating  Skeva 
at  Corent  Garden,  the  bills  announced  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Bath 
Theatre  had  consented  that  Elliston  shoold  perform  in  London  once  in 
erery  fortnight  thronghont  the  season,  and  that  his  subseqnent  cha- 
racter» would  be  those  of  PMlaster  and  Don  Felix.  On  the  26th,  he 
plajed  Douglas;  and  on  the  16th  of  November,  Elliston  acted  Sheva, 
by  command  of  their  majesties.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  he 
appeared  in  Philaster,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  the  same 
title,  as  altered  for  William  Powell  by  the  eider  Colman  in  1673. 

On  EUiston's  being  announced  for  Douglas,  Colman  wrttes  a  hasty 
note  to  him,  saying,  "  I  don't  much  admire  this  schoolboy,  water-grael 
Douglas  he  will  not  advance  you  ;  and  I  am  decidedly  averse  to  Don 
Fekz.  I  have  more  than  hinted  to  Mr.  Harris  he  should  not  ran  you 
out  of  wind.  '  Slowly  and  eure— they  stumble  who  go  fast.'  Phüas- 
ter  should  be  a  hit." 

"  Philaster"  is  a  piece  of  bilious  mosaic,  compounded  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  »rings  of  Hamlet,  the  jealousy  of  Othello,  and  the  tur- 
bulence  of  Posthumus — requiring  a  rersatile  abundance  of  mental  and 
phyrical  power  for  the  stage  illustration  of  character.  EUiston's  suc- 
cess  in  Octavian  and  Mortimer  suggested,  no  doubt,  the  probability  of  a 
"  hit"  in  this  new  part ;  and  though  he  seems  to  have  aimed  with  good 
suecess  in  those  passages  wherein  tenderness  and  suspicion  alternately 
prevail,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  Philaster  was  one  of  Ins 
triumphant  undertakings.  The  receipt  to  "  Philaster"  was  only  148t— 
the  play  was  not  repeated,  nor  did  EUiston's  name  appear  in  the  Covent 
Garden  hüls  after  that  occasion.  He  acted  only  seren  night«,  for 
which  he  reoeived  200/. 

Elliston  again  settled  at  Bath;  Colman  renews  his  correspondence 
with  him — "  AU  I  shaU  observe,"  he  says,  "  of  your  Corent  Garden 
business  is,  that  never  was  so  promising  a  child  so  iU  nnrsed.  Your 
letter  bears  with  it  an  air  of  disappointment ;  but  you  are  so  unused  to 
this,  that  trifles  seem  to  upset  you.  I  must  see  you  fighting  under  my 
banner  in  the  summer ;  but  as  you  cannot  be  with  me  throughout  the 
season,  how  can  I,  my  dear  Elliston,  write  a  part  for  you  without 
injury  to  the  theatre  on  the  whole?  I  must  apply  whaterer  strength 
of  authorship  I  have  while  you  are  away;  and  when  you  come  to  town, 
you  in  your  own  person  will  be  attractive  in  the  old  pieces.  I  am  now 
deep  in  the  business  of  a  new  comedy  ;•  as  f ar  as  I  have  proceeded, 
there  is  nothing  which  I  think  would  suit  you — it  is  all  sock,  not  a 
shred  of  buskin — nor  can  I  introduce  anything  likely  to  shew  you  off 
to  advantage.  The  cut  and  dry  you  can  stfll  make  palatable.  I  am 
for  Macbeth !    Open  my  booth  on  the  12th  of  June." 

Aller  some  further  correspondence,  the  Haymarket  engagement 

•  This  was  the  M  Heb  at  Law." 
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bemg  fixed,  Elliston — as  fond  of  rest  as  an  armadillo— desirous,  no 
doubt,  of  the  repoee  attendant  on  a  State  of  theatricai  proprietorship, 
from  what  he  had  seen  in  Colman's  affairs,  propoaed  to  himself  no  lese 
than  a  similar  indulgence.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  principal  shareholder  of 
the  Bath  'Theatre,  had  just  served  the  office  of  major  of  that  city, 
which  he  carried  through  in  a  most  expensive  and  spirited  manner,  and 
was  conjectured,  at  this  moment,  to  be  in  want  of  money— this  Elliston 
thought  a  good  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  effect  a  part  pur- 
chase  of  the  theatre.  Measures  were  takea  for  this  object,  and  his 
most  eonciliatory  uncle  agreed  to  advance  the  funds  necessary.  But 
EUiston's  caiculations  appear  to  have  been  erroneously  made  :  the  offer 
was  not  entertained  by  the  other  parties ;  and  although  year  after  year 
he  renewed  his  advances,  yet  his  proposals  were  never  accepted. 
When,  however,  the  new  theatre  was  building  in  1805,  he  fancied 
himself  eure  of  his  object:  his  offers  were  not  rejected — but  so  many 
obstades  were  raised,  that  he  finally  abandoned  the  project  altogether. 
Mrs.  Elliston — in  all  things  a  good  example— gave  pleasing  indica- 
tions  of  "  LucinaV  favour,  or  in  other  words,  of  a  thriving  wife  j  and  in 
tbe  Master's  consent,  by  letter,  to  become  godfather  to  the  daughter 
akeady  born,  he  observes,  "  I  had  fancied  the  period  arrived  in  which 
1  should  not  again  appear  in  the  character  to  which  you  have  invited 
me ;  and  you  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your  choice  when,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  before  the  damsel  is  able  to  reply  to  the  first  words  of  her  ca- 
techiam,  I  may  not  be  found  to  put  the  question." 

Elliston  now  took  a  spacious  house  in  Pulteney  Street»  estimating 
that  he  should  stand  rent-free  by  letting  off  part  of  it—e  calculation 
on  which  so  many  similar  successes  have  been  built,  which,  like  fortunes 
made  on  the  slate,  appear  at  the  outset  so  natural  and  easy. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  Bath  season,  Elliston  was  not  able  to 
join  the  Haymarket  Company  before  the  9th  of  August,  when  he  made 
his  appearanee  in  his  favourite  Octavian.  His  reception  was  highly 
gratifjong.  He  seemed  to  have  surmounted  the  prejudices  even  of  the 
enthusiastic  followers  of  Kemble  in  this  part,  and  obtained  credit  for 
that  which  always  charms— originaiity.  The  great  improvement  he 
had  attained  was,  a  certain  energy  which  had  before  been  wanting;  for 
the  taste  of  Elliston  had  so  little  affinity  with  the  vulgarity  of  rant, 
that  he  would  not  unfrequently  rein  up  Üie  impulse  of  passion  whilst 
bounding  to  the  goal  of  some  powerful  effect. 

Having  next  played  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  he  appeared  in  the  part 
of  Walter,  in  "  The  Children  of  the  Wood."  Here  Elliston  had  the 
8ame  obstacles  to  oontend  with  as  in  Octavian— namely,  stepping  into 
a  character  rendered  singularly  attractive  by  a  lmng  populär  actor. 
Baonister  had  justly  acquired  a  perfect  command  over  the  feelings  of 
the  anditor  in  this  part  of  Walter :  his  acting  was  natural,  simple,  yet 
deeply  impressive  ;  a  part,  also,  in  which  he  was  constantly  before  the 
public.  The  stand,  however,  which  the  Bath  actor  made  was  greatly 
flsttering — "  Elliston  s  Walter  was  only  inferior  to  Bannister's  because 
it  did  not  precede  it,''  swd  a  great  theatricai  authority  ;  but  although 
the  pathos  of  the  part  was  a  material  which  he  was  expected  success« 
fully  to  deal  with,  perhaps  he  was  somewhat  too  stilted  for  the  im- 
penonaüon  of  lowly  and  familiär  seenes — "  Dißcüe  est  communia 
dicer f—it  was  the  pathetic  of  tragedy,  not  comedy.  This,  like  all 
EUiston's  previous  attempts,  was  no  copy^-confirming  his  reputation 
as  an  original  actor. 
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Elliston,  "  the  child  of  fortune,"  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
a  man  of  fortone ;  for  not  only  was  he  making  money,  but  what  is 
more  rare,  he  was  saving  it.  The  Sensation,  also»  he  had  lately  pro- 
duced,  rendered  him  quite  "  the  observed"  of  the  gay  metropolis;  so 
that  he  was  nearly  as  much  courtcd  by  the  elegant  of  London  as  he 
had  been  at  Bath  itself.  But  London  affords  a  vast  variety  of  scenes 
to  lads  of  metaly  other  than  the  halls  of  science  or  the  Chambers  of  the 
polite — many  place«  which  young  men,  not  absoluteiy  "  content  to 
dwell  in  decencies  for  ever,"  would  just  like  to  witness  ance! — scenes 
which,  being  fortunately  hidden  from  the  world,  and  loving  darkness 
rather  than  light,  are  sometimes  sought  under  the  most  curious  plea 
which  was  perhaps  ever  advanced — namely,  of  seeing  the  world !  Aus 
your  "  good  sort  of  man/1  stroking  bis  boy's  forehead,  observes,  "  the 
lad  should  see  everything,  that  he  may  know  what  to  avoid!" — in 
other  words,  "  We  wUl  lose  no  time  in  making  him  acquainted  with  fofly ; 
so  that  if  he  never  acquircs  anything  eise,  he  shall  at  least  be  aecom- 
plished  in  that.*9 

But  to  proeeed :  there  existed  at  this  period  (1797),  as  now,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  certain  Conventions,  yclepM  "clubs," 
which,  though  not  containing  the  peculiar  essence  of  Will's,  or  the 
precise  quality  of  Button's,  had  yet  an  essence  and  quality  of  their 
own.  Here  was  no  narrow  eligibility  or  invidious  proscription  ; 
"  order,"  in  fact,  under  every  denomination,  was  totally  irrecognisable 
—their  doors,  like  a  box  of  charity,  were  open  to  the  whole  world, 
pro  häc  nocte,  on  the  payment  of  sixpence.  These  were  frequented 
chiefly  by  a  class  of  persona  who  had  but  one  plan  in  life,  which  was, 
to  give  over  work  the  flrst  moment  they  had  earned  enough  to  get 
drunk  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  One  of  the  prineipai  establish- 
ments  of  the  above  kind  was  the  "  Court  of  Comus,"  whicli  liad  laid 
its  foundations  in  Wych-street,  whereof  a  certain  choiee  spirit  of  the 
name  of  Desborough  was  rated  to  the  poor ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
landlord.  This  Desborough,  as  dull  a  rogue  on  most  points  as  any  in 
Christendom,  was  yet  famous  by  a  kind  of  concentration  of  genius,  the 
light  whereof  became  more  vivid  by  the  illimitable  stupidity  by  which 
it  was  encircled.  This  outrageously  stupid  man  was  famous,  in  fact, 
for  doing  one  thing  well — well!  surpassing,  in  sooth,  any  effort  of  the 
"Court  of  Comus"  itself — and  this  was,  singing  Dibdin's  song  of 
"Fortune's  Wheel!" 

Stupid  Desborough  was,  in  truth,  so  far  before  all  rivahy  in  this 
song,  that  Charles  Dibdin  actually  sought  him  out,  with  another  tap- 
room  Apollo,  known  as  Dick  Mason,  to  give  him  assistance  in  his 
musical  olios.  Desborough  most  hopelessly  failed  in  everything  but 
"  Fortune's  Wheel;w  and  as  for  poor  Dick,  hc  sueeeeded  in  nothing. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  Court  of  Comus."  Precisely-at  nine  o'clock 
p.m.  by  the  chimes  of  St.  Clement  Dane,  the  doors  of  this  sanetuary 
were  thrown  open  to  devotees,  who,  like  crabs,  moved  only  at  night, 
and  the  "  Flamen"  of  the  sanded  floor  (Cussans)  ascended  the  curule 
chair,  before  whom,  a  pickled  herring,  some  strong  waters,  and  an 
ounce  of  tobaeco,  were  regularly  placed.  This  celebrated  youth  was 
the  son  of  an  opulent  West  Indian,  and  educated  at  Marylebone  school 
— an  indubitable  genius;  but  like  Farmer  Ashfield's  horse  of  tliat 
name,  "  he  would  never  work."  Cussans  had,  in  fact,  many  opportu- 
nities  of  mixing  in  the  best  society,  but  the  Company  he  preferred  to 
mix  with  was  a  cordial  far  more  suited  to  his  taste« 
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"  A  lion  cnb,  of  sordid  mind, 
Avoided  all  the  lion  kind ; 
He  loved  the  cellar*s  vulgär  joke, 
And  passtt  his  hours  in  ale  and  smoke." 

Cussans  lodged  at  a  baker's,  as  it  afforded  bim  the  means  of  getting 
in  at  any  hour  of  the  four-and-twenty,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  he 
never  went  home  at  all.  Sims,  another  lad,  hopeful  as  young  Filch 
himself,  occupied  one  room  of  a  tenement  in  Dark-House  Lane,  the 
door  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  light  and  air,  had  not  been  shut  for 
forty  years;  and  Hawtin,  the  trumpeter  and  stone-eater,  with  one 
Smith,  a  glass-eyed  clarionet-player,  constituted  the  "  leaders"  in  the 
*'  Court  ofComus." 

On  Cussans'  taking  the  chair,  the  official  club  cocked-Iiat,  resembling 
very  nearly  that  of  Billy  Waters,  was  handed  to  him  by  the  serjeant- 
at-arms,  Sims,  and  the  momcnt  he  placed  it  on  bis  head,  "  the  kettle 
to  the  trumpet  spake,"  and  the  court  was  declared  sitting. 

The  first  thing,  as  we  have  heard,  was  "  Fortune's  WheeL"  Then 
the  renowned  Cussans,  the  court  improvisatore,  gave  a  canzona,  in 
which,  with  some  ability,  he  identified  each  visiter  present;  afterwards, 
in  turn,  every  one  present  was  separately  called  on  to  do  something. 
This  "  doing  something"  was  imperative,  except,  indeed,  that  indul- 
gences  and  absolutions  might  be  purchased — but  these,  though  always 
marketable,  were  placed  considerably  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generality 
ofainners,  thepricefor  each  being  half-a-crown.  "  Doing  something" 
implied  either  a  song,  a  speech,  poising  a  tobacco-pipe  or  coal-skuttle  ; 
an  imitation  of  cat,  dog,  or  fowl,  posturizing,  or  the  more  classic  feat 
of  quaffing  to  the  dregs  the  pewter  Amystis*  of  some  potent  Compound, 
41  Qui  eanerent  agerenlqoe  peroncti  fiecibug  onu" 

Each  actor  had  his  turn,  and  each  effort  its  short  pre-eminence,  tili 
drink  alone  was  triumphant,  which,  like  the  sole  survivor  of  the  fray, 
elaimed  the  mown  field  his  own. 

On  gala  nights,  Cussans,  as  the  dock  strack  twelve,  from  a  god, 
descended,  like  Jupiter  himself,  into  a  beast, — not,  indeed,  as  a  ram- 
pant  bull,  bnt  as  a  dancmg  bear  !  The  scene  of  riot  was  thus  con- 
ducted:— Sims,  the  bear-leader,  beating  the  bottom  of  a  pewter  pot 
with  a  marrow-bone,  threw  a  lasso  about  the  loins  of  Cussans,  now 
rolling  in  tiie  sand,  whilst  Hawtin  and  Smith  accompanied  the  exhi- 
bition  with  other  signs  and  sounds  fitting  the  occasion.  The  belluine 
jndge,  nobly  sustaining  his  part,  which,  like  Snugf  the  joiner,  he  might 
"  do  extempore,  for  it  was  nothing  but  roaring,w  danced,  whirled, 
evoluted,  tili  the  poor  excitement  which  drunkenness  had  produced  left 
him  at  length  as  Ufeless  as  an  unburied  corse. 

M  Man  differs  more  from  man  than  man  from  beast." 

The  insane  exploits  of  Cussans  would  occupy  a  volume ;  but  as  it  would 
not  be  that  we  meditate,  we  dismiss  him  with  one  further  anecdote, 
to  shew  the  keenness  of  his  perception.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
when  each  spectator  had  been  called  on  to  "  do  something, w  an  ex- 
tremely  well-attired  spectator,  who  had  taken  his  place  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
person,  evidently  a  stranger,  was  about  commencing  some  characteristic 
"  agendam,"  when  up  rose  the  presiding  Cussans  himself,  and  thus  ad- 
dreised  the  assembly: — u  By  the  rules  of  this  Institution,  each  indi- 

9  "  Amystis,"  a  capacioos  cnp,  which  to  drain  off  at  one  breath  was  aocoqnted  a 
glorious  pieee  of  dmnken  Greek  valonr.— See  Hör, ,  Ode  xxxvl,  üb,  i. 
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vidual  iß  called  od  to  do  something  whereby  he  proves  himself  worthy 
a  seat  in  this  fraternity.  The  gentleman  before  me  has  already  passed 
a  most  creditable  examination,  and  is  entitled  to  ezalted  honours,  for, 
if  I  mistake  not,  his  neigbbour,  od  making  an  appeal  to  bis  coat-pocket, 
will  find  a  suuff-box  missing,  which,  perhaps,  the  Cauni  Fathom  in 
my  eye  may  be  able  to  acoount  for."  It  is  needless  to  add,  this  address 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  pickpocket  was  forthwith  kicked 
out  of  court,  a  ponishment  which,  in  the  judgment  of  thoae  present,  he 
richlv  deserved;  not  for  the  strength  of  the  theft,  bat,  like  the  Sparten 
lad,  for  hiß  weakness  of  conoealment. 

In  this  idiosyncrasy,  Cussana  had  also  a  singular  and  conceited 
regard  for  his  word  of  promise.  This,  whether  given  nnder  a  false 
representation  from  others,  forced  at  the  very  point  of  the  bayonet,  or 
filched  from  him  in  the  moment  (the  many  hours!)  of  intoxication,  he 
still  invariably  regarded.  Having  been  reminded  that,  on  one  of  these 
occaaions,  he  had  promised  to  hire  himself  as  a  pot-boy  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  house  01  call  for  wits,  he  actually  entered  on  the  ignoble 
service,  at  the  "  Bed  Lion,"  in  Russell-street,  for  one  entire  month,  at 
the  ezpiration  of  which,  he  gave  notice  to  his  retainers  that  a  "  Lodge" 
would  be  held  at  the  "  Court  of  Comus."  The  procession  of  his 
manumiasion  quitted  the  blushing  lion  at  a  certain  hour — Sims, 
Hawtin,  and  others,  occupying  the  interior  of  a  hackney-coach,  and 
Cussans,  ipsissimw,  in  a  harlequin  party  tire,  perched  on  the  roof— 
Desborough  preoeding,  and,  of  course,  singing  M  Fortune's  WhedT 

On  another  occasion,  a  review  of  troops  taking  place  in  Hyde  Park, 
before  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales,  Cussans  procured  a  military 
uniform  and  charger,  and  having  effected  his  way  on  the  ground, 
actually  joined  the  roryal  party  as  they  were  passing  along  the  line. 
The  dißtinguished  stranger  attracted  presently  universal  attention,  his 
mock-heroic  aapect  and  imperturbability  of  deportment  bade  defiance 
to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  staff,  and  shook  the  nerves  of  aa  gallant  a 
brigade  as  ever  entered  the  field. 

Cussans  was  also  a  considerable  actor;  he  played  frequently  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  generally  choosing  Sneak,  in  the  "  Mayor  of  Garratt," 
as  he  was  much  celebrated  in  the  character  song  of  u  Oh!  Poor 
Robinton  Crusoe  F  In  this  song,  he  had  aa  many  "  encores"  as  he 
pleased;  and  on  a  certain  evening,  having  sang  it  three  or  four  times, 
the  curtain  drew  up  for  another  part  of  the  night's  entertainment, 
when,  to  the  astonishment,  but  still  greater  delight,  of  the  Sadler's 
Wells9  auditory,  Cussans  staxted  up  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
Shilling  gallery,  vigorously  singing  "  Oh!  Poor  Robinson  Crusoe P 
nor  would  the  WeJUUes  suffer  the  drama  to  proceed  tili  he  had  again 
sung  it  twice  from  the  same  spot. 

Poor  Cussans!  brandy  was  his  death,  and  water  his  grave,  for  he 
died  on  his  voyage  to  a  softer  climate,  and  was  buried  in  the  deep. 

Such  were  the  "  clubsw— such  the  *'  Court  of  Comus  !**—€»  uno9 
&c.,  and  such  was  the  place  (we  confess  it  with  a  blush)  where  Robert 
William,  oblivious  of  dear  Mrs.  Collins,  "  when  the  playhouse  doors 
were  shut,"  satiafied  his  young  curiosity.  Shaking  his  plumes  from 
the  incumbrance  of  rule,  and  unbucküng  the  heavy  breastplate  of 
decorum— here,  amongst  the  "  free  and  easy,"  we  track  the  footsteps 
of  our  adventurous  hero,  but  (as  the  "  bibV9  express  it)  "  for  this 
night  onlv" — at  least,  we  hope  so— and  will  therefore  leave  him  to  all 
the  gratification  the  adventure  can  afford. 
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A  HEAPOLTTAN  LEGEND. 
BT      CHABLBS      HEBTET. 


Thocgh  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
Tonrists  to  Napfes  bend  their  way, 

The  lions  to  espy  there ; 
E'en  when  the  beanteous  spot  they  yiew, 
'Tis  stränge  indeed  how  yery  few 

Feel  any  wish  to  die  there. 

See  Napoll,  the  prorerb  says, 
Theo  be  rerign'd  to  end  your  days, 

Bat  this  they  wont  consent  to ; 
They'd  rather  live,  and  parties  make 
To  Bai»  and  the  Lucrine  lake, 

Pompeii  and  8orrento. 

Bach  sonny  morn  they  Start  away, 
Hiring  a  carriage  for  the  day, 

Not  over  clean  or  roomy, 
With  minds  made  np  by  tnrns  to  see 
Castel-a-m&T  and  Portici, 

Yesuyiua  and  Cum». 

Seme  miles  beyond  Posilipo 

There  is  a  lake,  which,  ere  they  go, 

Few  strängen  feil  to  visit: 
Tis  not  the  lake  that  tempts  them  there, 
'TU  not  the  scene,  so  still  and  fair,— 

Then,  yon  may  ask,  what  is  it? 

It  is— I  almost  blnsh  to  write — 
Anxiety  to  see  a  sight, 

Which  none  shoold  e'er  take  part  in, 
Who  look  on  doga  with  kindly  eres, 
And  with  their  sorrows  sympathue, 

Like  worthy  Mr.  Martin. 

To  see  a  cor,  all  skin  and  bone, 
Howl,  kick  aboot  with  pain,  and  moan, 

Bat  not  once  only — ah !  no, 
Fresh  doses  of  mephitic  air 
He  snifis,  to  please  e&chforettier 

Who  vißits  lake  Agnano. 

And  yet,  connected  with  this  spot, 
There  is  a  legend,  which  may  not 

Be  found  by  those  who  hnrry 
From  place  to  place,  from  dawn  tili  dark, 
Whoae  only  guido  is  Mrs.  Starke 

Till  they  can  get  a  M  Mnrray.M 

And  e'en  to  theae  at  home,  who  read 
The  -  Mler"  or  the  -  Invalid," 

Perhaps  unknown  it  still  is ; 
On  this  theme  Mrs.  Trollope's  dnmb, 
Enstace  and  Forsyth  both  are  mum, 

And  so  is  N.  P.  Willis. 

Once  on  a  time,  long,  long  before 
Tonrists  first  sooght  the  classic  shore 

From  Washington  and  Moscow, 
When  folks  knew  nou&ht  of  Italy, 
Nor  of  the  great  De*  Medici 

Inunortalized  by  Boscoe ; 


When  of  the  wenden  to  be  found, 
As  well  above  as  ander  gronnd, 

Knowledge  was  yery  scanty ; 
When  Enghsh  dames  kept  honse  at 
And  neyer  thought  of  seeing  Rone, 

Nor  dreamt  of  reading  Dante  j 

When,  bord*ring  Napoli't  mir  bay, 
The  eye  could  traee  no  Chiaja  gay, 

No  proud  Chiatasaone ; 
'Twas  then  there  lired  and  died  a  man, 
(No  kin  to  the  historian,) 

One  Stefano  Giannone. 

No  fortmte's  ftyour'd  child  was  he, 
Yet  shaH  his  name  remember'd  be 

Beyond  the  passing  hour, 
At  one  who  lored  the  "  good  old  plan, 
That  they  alone  shoold  keep  who  can, 

They  take  who  hare  the  power." 

In  short,  he  was  a  robber  hold, 
His  home  a  Beeret  mountain-hold, 

Which  e'en  lapolizia, 
Thoogh  they  tried  hard  from  day  to  day, 
Could  neyer  find,  for  where  it  lay 

They'd  not  the  least  idea. 

One  morn,  his  carbine  at  his  back, 
He  climb'd  a  barren  mountain-track, 

Intent  on  plunder  wholly ; 
Paused  once  his  trusty  gnn  to  load, 
Then  cross'd  the  heights  above  the  read 

From  Naples  to  Pozzuoli. 

Beside  him  crept  an  ugly  cur, 
A  lean,  ill-favoured  temer, 

With  no  good  point  abont  him 
As  far  as  passing  glance  could  teil ; 
Yet  bold  Giannone  prixed  him  well, 

And  couldn't  do  without  him. 

For  though  he  was  a  shocking  fright, 
Yet  he  could  shew  his  teeth  and  bite 

Whene'er  his  matter  told  him ; 
And  growl,  and  fly  at  friend  or  foe, 
No  matter  which,  nor  e'er  let  go, 

When  Stefano  cried  "  Hold  him  P 

With  hurried  step  and  waichftü  eye 
The  robber  strode  on  tilently, 

Nor  dreamt  of  danger  nigh  him, 
When  suddenly  he  heard  a  shout, 
And,  ere  he  well  could  turn  abont, 

A  bullet  whistied  by  him. 

One  hasty  glance  around  he  threw, 
Then  with  sure  ahn  the  trigger  drew, 

Nor  paused  another  minute, 
But  bolted  swift  as  lightning's  flash, 
Thinking  he'd  settled  sotne  oae*s  hath, 

Or  eise  the  deuce  was  in  it 
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8carce  had  Im  many  pecee  fted, 
When  from  Mme  braehwood  popp'd  a 
head 

Most  nercel  y  warlike,  as  'tis 
By  uniyereal  (»tag«)  content 
The  cuttern  still  to  repretent 

The  M  anny"  of  Bombartet. 

Up  came  tome  half-a-dosen  more 
Bearing  their  leader,  wounded  sore, 

Who,  while  hit  mosket  cocking, 
Had,  ere  Oiaonone  turn'd  to  ran, 
Been  broaght  down  by  at  eure  a  gun 

At  that  of  Leatherttocking. 

They  leid  him  on  the  grate  bald  by, 
To  take  hie  chance,  and  live  or  die 

AJone,  for  dnty  tore  them 
Awayv  to  glye  the  robber  chatet 
Whoee  nyin*  form  they  still  conld  trace 

Some  hundred  yardt  before  them. 

Bat  the  gemdarmes  had  met  their  match, 
Thinking  the  brigand  chief  to  catch 

They  nearly  eanght  a  Tartar ; 
They  ran,  but  he  had  got  the  Start, 
And  though  their  pacewae  pretty  smart, 

Yet  Steaao'e  was  smarter. 

And  he  could  rnn  and  fire  too, 
A  feat  they  tried  in  vain  to  do, 

Dame  Fortune  seem'd  t'  assist  him  $ 
Hie  thott  all  told,  bat  stränge  to  say, 
Thongh  in  their  turn  they  blaxed  away, 

Yet  CTery  bullet  miss'd  him. 

Straining  eaoh  nerre  to  keep  the  lead, 
And  puttina;  on  new  eteam  and  speed, 

A  bright  idea  croee'd  him — 
A  scheine,  to  gain  both  breath  and  time : 
He  darted  on,  they  eaw  him  climb 

A  hill,  and  there  they  loet  him. 

They  foliow'd  dose  npon  their  prey, 
The  lake  Asnano  'neath  them  lay, 

Their  patn  was  rough  and  stony ; 
Bat  down  they  scramoled,  one  by  one, 
And  by  the  lake  they  fonnd  a  gun, 

Bat  nowhere  Giannone. 

They  stonp'd  and  etared  in  mute  surprise, 
Open'd  their  mouthe  and  rubb  d  their 
eyes, 

In  medhation  moody : 
No  wonder  if  they  didlook  gium, 
'Twae  hard  to  lose  so  rieh  a  sum, 

Five  hundred  Roman  ecudi. 

Uncertain  whither  next  to  go, 
They  wander'd  slowly  to  and  fro, 

With  little  hope  to  oheer  them, 
When  all  at  once  a  dismal  howl, 
Something  between  a  bark  and  growl, 

Resounded  very  near  them. 

Another,  and  another  too— 
They  paused,  half  doubting  what  to  do  j 
Tuen»  taking  Teucert  motto. 


NU  detpera*duMy  for  their  erode, 
They  traeed  the  eoand,  antd  they  spted, 
Scarce  ten  yarda  off;  a  grotta 

Not  baut  of  Shells,  nor  clothed  in  green, 
As  in  oar  gardene  oft  are  seen, 

Which  ladies  take  a  pride  in : 
No  work  of  art,  bot  rode  and  bare, 
Not  lined  with  ore  and  pebbles  rare, 

Bot  just  the  place  tohide  in. 

And  there  poor  Stefano  was  found, 
Holding  bis  dogfs  head  to  the  ground, 

With  man  y  a  vain  endeavour 
To  sUenoe  htm,  for  still  he  growl'd, 
And  kick'd  and  plouged,  and  bark'd  and 
howl'd, 

More  saTagely  than  ever. 

The  soldiers  rush'd  upon  their  prey/ 
And  then  began  a  fierec  affray 

Ere  they  coold  seit*  and  bind  him : 
Fall  many  a  blow  he  dealt  aronnd, 
Until  they  bore  him  to  the  ground, 

And  tied  hie  handt  behind  bim. 

But  while  they  held  him,  stooping  low, 
Exulting  o'er  their  prostrate  foe, 

Whoee  coolneee  still  proToked  them, 
From  the  damp  earth  an  odoor  rose 
Of  eulphur,  ftlling  eyee  and  noee, 

That  Yery  nearly  choked  them. 

They  eough*d,  and  eneezed,  and  groped 

about. 
Sprang  on  their  feet,  and  hurried  out 

Wim  senses  far  from  steady, 
Like  men  benighted  in  a  fog, 
Gendarm*  and  brigand,  but  no  dog, 

For  he  was  dead  already. 

To  Naplea,  with  triumphant  air, 
i  They  bore  the  robber  chief,  and  there 
I      To  "  durance  vile"  conyey'd  him ; 
While  in  that  cavern  drear  and  dark 
Lay  the  poor  dog,  whoee  lackte»  bark 
j      Ünconeciouely  betray'd  him. 

From  ear  to  ear  the  tidinge  flew, 
And  people  came  the  spot  to  riew 

Whoee  wondroue  hierry  thriird  them ; 
And  brought  their  «Loge  to  eaee  all  doubt, 
Taktng  good  care  to  pull  them  out 

Before  the  sulphur  kiH'd  them. 

Ere  long,  a  ehrewd  and  eunning  knave 
Hard  by  the  entrance  of  the  care 

Took  up  hie  daily  Station, 
And  volunteerM,  (a  fee  to  win,) 
Presto,  to  let  hie  dog;  go  in 

For  a  M  ooiisideration." 

And  still,  as  every  trav'Uer  knows, 
Each  tourist  to  la  grotta  goes, 

With  Starke  for  Cicerone; 
They  see  a  dog  half-choked,  but  few 
Think,  while  the  lake  and  cave  they  yiew, 

Of  Stefano  Giannone. 
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statcly  gardens  and  broad  terraces,  its  matchless  parks,  its  silver 
bclting  river,  and  its  Ions  line  of  proud  and  regat  towers  ?  No- 
wherc  in  the  world*  At  all  seasons,  Windsor  is  magnificent; 
whcther,  in  wintcr,  shc  looks  upon  her  garniture  of  woods  stripped 
of  thcir  foliage — her  river  covered  with  ice— or  the  wide  expanse 
of  country  around  her,  shected  with  snow — or,  in  autumn,  gazes 
on  the  samc  scene — a  world  of  goldcn-tinted  leaves,  brown 
meadows,  or  glowing  corn-ficlds.  But  summer  is  her  season  of 
beauty — June  is  the  raonth  when  her  woods  are  füllest  and 
greenest;  when  her  groves  are  shadiest;  her  avenues  most  deli- 
cious;  when  her  river  sparkies  like  adiamond  zone;  when  town 
and  [village,  mansion  and  cot,  church  and  tower,  hill  and  vale, 
the  distant  capital  itself— all  within  view — are  seen  to  the  highest 
advantagc.  At  such  a  season,  it  is  impossible  to  behold  from 
afar  theheights  of  Windsor,  crowned,  like  the  Phrygian  goddess, 
by  a  castlcd  diadem,  and  backed  by  their  lordly  woods,  and 
withhold  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  delight  And  it  is  etpially 
impossible,  at  such  a  season,  to  stand  on  the  grand  northern  terrace 
and  gaze  fast  at  the  proud  pile  enshrining  the  sovereign  mistress 
of  the  land,  and  then  gaze  on  the  unequalled  prospect  spread 
out  before  it,  embracing  in  its  wide  ränge  every  Jdnd  of  beauty 
that  the  country  can  boast,  and  not  be  Struck  with  the  thought 
that  the  perfect  and  majestic  Castle — 

In  Kate  u  wholetome  u  in  itate  'tis  fit, 
Worthy  the  owner9  and  the  owner  it,— 

together  with  the  wide,  and  smiling,  and  populous  district  around 
it,  form  an  apt  representation  of  the  British  sovereign  and  her 
dominion.  There  Stands  the  pastle,  dating  back  as  fer  as  the  first 
Norman  king,  and  boasting  since  its  foundation  a  succession  of 
royal  inmates,  while  at  its  foot  lies  a  rerionof  unequalled  fertility 
and  beauty — fall  of  happy  homes  and  loving,  loyal  hearts — a 
miniature  of  the  whole  country  and  its  inhabitants.  What  though 
the  smiling  landscape  may  be  darkened  by  a  passine  cloud ! — what 
though  a  momentary  ffloom  may  gather  round  the  august  brow 
of  the  proud  pile  I — the  cloud  will  speedily  vanish — die  gloom 
disperse — and  the  bright  and  sunny  scene  look  yet  brighter  and 
sunnicr  from  the  contrast 

It  was  the  chance  of  the  writer  of  this  chronicle  upon  one  oc- 
casion  to  behold  bis  sovereign  under  circumstances  which  he 
esteems  singularly  fortunate.  She  was  taking  rapid  exercise 
with  the  prince  upon  the  south  terrace.  All  at  once,  the  royal 
pair  paused  at  the  summit  of  the  ascent  leading  from  George 
the  Fourth's  gateway.  The  prince  disappeared,  leaving  the 
queen  alone.  And  there  she  stood,  her  slight,  faultless  figure 
sharply  defined  against  the  clear  sky.  Nothuig  was  wanting  to 
complcte  the  picture ;  the  towers  of  tue  Castle,  on  the  one  hand — 
the  balustrade  of  the  terrace,  on  the  other — the  woods  beyond. 
It  was   thrilling  to  feel  that  that  small,  solitary  figure   com- 
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prehended  all  the  might  and  majesty  of  England — and  a  thou- 
sand  kindling  aspirations  were  awakened  by  Sie  thought 

Bat  it  was,  as  nas  been  said,  the  merry  month  of  June,  and 
Windsor  Castle  looked  down  in  all  its  magnificence  upon  its 
pomp  of  woods,  and  upon  the  twelve  fair  and  smiling  counties 
tying  within  its  ken.  A  joyous  stir  was  within  its  courts — the 
gleam  of  arms  and  the  fluttering  of  banners  was  seen  upon  its 
batdements  and  towers,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  beating 
of  drums,  and  the  fanfares  of  trumpets,  mingled  with  the 
shouting  of  crowds  and  the  discharge  of  ordnance.  Amidst 
this  tumult,  a  grave  procession  issued  from  the  deanery,  and 
took  its  way  across  the  lower  quadrangle,  which  was  throngcd 
with  officers  and  men-at-arms,  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  gatc. 
Just  as  it  arrived  there,  a  distant  gun  was  hcard,  and  an  answeiv 
ing  peal  was  instand?  fired  frota  the  culverins  of  the  Curfew 
Tower,  while  a  broad  Standard,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
France  and  England  within  die  garter,  and  having  for  sup- 
porteis the  English  lion,  crowned,  and  the  red  dragon,  sinister, 
was  reared  upon  the  keep.  All  these  preparations  betokened 
the  approach  of  the  king,  who  was  returning  to  the  Castle,  after 
six  weeks'  absence  from  it  Though  often  suddenly  executed, 
Hemy*s  movements  were  always  conducted  with  State  and  show, 
and  bis  wishes  in  this  respect  were  so  well  understood  by  his 
attendants,  that  they  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  carry  them  into 
effect  llius,  on  tue  present  occasion,  though  information  of 
his  visit  to  the  castlc  had  only  preceded  him  by  a  few  hours, 
everythinc  was  ready  for  his  reception — and  the  sreatest  exertions 
were  used  to  pve  splendour  to  it  In  spite  ofnis  stubborn  and 
tyrannical  nature,  Henry  was  a  populär  king,  and  never  shewed 
himself  before  his  subjccts  but  ne  gained  their  applauses;  his 
love  of  pomp,  his  handsome  person,  and  manly  deportment, 
always  winning  him  homage  from  the  multitude.  But  at  no 
period  was  he  in  a  more  critical  position  than  the  present 
The  meditated  divorce  from  Catherme  of  Arragon  was  a  step 
which  found  no  sympathy  from  the  better  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects,  while  the  ilf-assorted  union  of  Anne  Boleyn,  an  avowed 
Lutheran,  which  it  was  known  would  follow  it,  was  equally 
objectionable.  The  seeds  of  discontent  had  been  wideiy  sown  in 
thecapital;  and  tumults  had  occurred  which,  though  promptly 
checked,  had  nevertheless  alarmed  the  king,  coupled  as  tney 
were  with  the  disapprobation  of  his  ministers,  the  sneering  re- 
monstrances  of  France,  the  menaces  of  the  Papal  see,  and  the 
open  hostilities  of  Spain.  But  the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  his 
nature  kept  him  firm  to  his  point,  and  he  resolved  to  canry  it, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might  All  his  efforts  to  win 
over  Campeggio  proved  fruitless.  The  legate^  was  deaf  to  his 
menaces  or  promises,  well  knowing  that  to  aid  Anne  Boleyn 
would  be  to  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  affair,  however,  so  long  and  so  artfully  delaycd,  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.    A  court  was  appointed  by  the  legates  to  be 
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holden  on  the  18th  of  June,  at  Blackfriars,  to  try  the  question. 
Gardiner  had  been  recalled  firom  Rome  to  act  as  Council  for 
Henry ;  and  the  monaicb,  determining  to  appear  by  proxy  at 
the  trial,  left  hiß  palace  of  Bridewell  the  day  before  it  was  to 
come  on,  and  aet  out  with  Anne  Boleyn  and  his  chief  attendants 
for  Windaor  Casde. 

Whatever  aecret  feelings  might  be  entertained  against  him, 
Henry  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Windaor  with  eveiy 
outward  demonatration  of  loyalty  and  affection.  Deafening 
ahouts  rent  the  air  as  he  approached ;  bleaaings  and  good  wishes 
were  showered  upon  him ;  and  hundreds  of  caps  were  flung 
into  the  air.  But  noticing  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  received 
with  evil  looks  and  in  stern  silence,  and  construing  this  into  an 
aflront  to  himself,  Henry  not  only  made  slight  and  haughty 
acknowledgment  of  the  welcome  given  him,  but  looked  out  for 
some  pretext  to  manifest  his  displeasure.  Luckily  none  was 
afforded  him,  and  he  entered  the  Castle  in  a  sullen  mood.  The 
day  was  spent  in  gentle  exercise  within  the  Home  Park 
and  on  the  terrace,  and  the  king  affected  the  utmost  gaiety 
and  indifference ;  but  those  acquainted  with  him  could  readily 
perceive  he  was  ill  at  ease.  In  the  evcning,  be  remained  for 
some  time  alone  in  his  closet  penning  dispatches,  and  then, 
summoning  an  attendant,  ordered  him  to  bring  Captain  Bouchier 
to  him. 

"  Well,  Bouchier,"  he  said,  as  the  officer  made  his  appearanoe, 
u  have  you  obeyed  my  Instructions  in  regard  to  Mabel 
Lyndwood?" 

"I  have,  my  liege,"  replied  Bouchier.  "In  obedience  to 
your  majesty's  commanda,  immediately  after  your  arrival  at  the 
castle,  I  rode  to  the  forester's  hut,  and  ascertained  that  the 
damsel  ^as  still  there." 

"  And  looking  as  bcautiful  as  ever,  1*11  be  sworn !"  said  the 
king. 

"  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her,  my  liege,"  replied 
Bouchier ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  she  could  have  ever  looked  more 
beautiful." 

"I  am  well  assured  of  it,"  replied  Henry.  "  The  pressure  of 
affairs  has  banished  her  from  my  mind  ever  since  my  last  sojourn 
at  Windsor ;  but  now  her  image  returns  as  forcibly  as  ever.  And 
you  have  so  arranged  it  that  she  will  be  brought  to  the  casde 
to-morrow  night  ?" 

Bouchier  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  It  is  well/*  pursued  Henry ;  "  but  what  more  ?— for  you  look 
as  ifyou  had  something  further  to  declare." 

u  Your  maiesty  will  not  have  forjjotten  how  you  exterminated 
the  band  of  Herne  the  hunter?"  said  Bouchier. 

"  Mother  of  Heaven,  no  1"  cried  the  king,  starting  up — "I  have 
not  forgotten  it  What  of  them? — ha!  have  they  come  to  life 
again  ?— -do  they  scour  the  parke  once  more  ? — That  were  indeed 
a  marvel !" 
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« What  I  have  to  relate  is  almost  as  great  a  marvel,"  retumed 
Bouchier.  « I  have  not  heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  band, 
though  for  aught  I  know  that  may  have  occurred.  But  Herne 
haa  been  seen  again  in  the  forest  Several  of  the  keepers  have 
been  scared  by  him— travellers  have  been  affirighted  and  plun- 
dered — and  no  one  will  now  cross  the  Great  Park  after  nightfalL" 
t€  Amazement  I"  cried  Henry,  again  seating  himself ;  "  once 
let  this  matter  of  the  divoree  be  disposed  of,  and  I  will  effectually 
check  the  career  of  this  lawless  and  mysterious  being." 

"  Pray  Heaven  your  majesty  may  iJe  ablfe  to  do  so,"  replied 
Bouchier;  "  but  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  demon  would  be  by  the  aid  of  the  church. 
He  is  unassailable  by  mortai  weapons." 

<c  It  would  almost  seem  so,"  said  the  king.  «*  And  yet  I  do 
not  like  to  yield  to  the  notion." 

«*  I  ahrewdly  sospect  that  old  Tristram  Lyndwood,  the  grand- 
sire  of  the  damsel  upon  whom  your  majesty  has  deifped  to  cast 
your  regards,  is  in  some  way  or  other  leagued  with  Herne," 
said  Bouchier.  "  At  all  evente,  I  saw  him  with  a  tall,  hideous- 
looking  personage,  whose  name  I  understood  to  be  Valentine 
Hagdiome,  and  who,  I  feel  persuaded,  must  be  one  of  the 
remnants  of  the  demon-hunter's  band." 

"  Why  did  you  not  arrest'  him  ?"  inquired  Henry. 
w  I  md  not  like  to  do  so  without  your  majesty's  authority," 
replied  Bouchier.  "  Besides,  I  could  scarcely  have  arrested 
Hagthorne  without  at  the  same  time  securing  the  old  forester, 
which  might  have  alarmed  the  damsel.  But  I  only  wait  your 
commands  to  do  so  now/' 

"  Let  a  party  of  men  go  in'search  of  Hagthorne  to-night,"  re- 
plied Henry ;  "  and  while  Mabel  is  brought  to  the  castle  to- 
morrow,  do  you  arrest  old  Tristram,  and  keep  him  in  custody  tili 
I  have  leisure  to  examine  him." 

"  It  shall  be  done  as  your  majesty  desires,"  replied  Bouchier, 
bowing  and  departing. 

Shortly  after  this,  Henry,  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn,  pro- 
ceeded  with  bis  attendants  to  Saint  George's  Chapel,  and  heard 
vespere  performed.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  return,  an  usher 
advancea  towards  him,  and  making  a  profound  reverence,  said 
that  a  masked  dame,  whose  habiliments  proclaimed  her  of  the 
highest  rank,  craved  a  moment's  audience  of  him. 
"  Where  is  she?"  demanded  Henry. 

u  In  the  north  aisle,  an'  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the 
naher,  "  near  the  Urswick  cnapeL  I  told  her  that  this  was 
not  the  place  for  an  audience  of  your  majesty,  nor  the  time ; 
but  she  would  not  be  said  nay,  and  therefore,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  your  sovereign  displeasure,  I  have  ventured  to  proffer 
her  nequest" 

The  usher  omitted  to  State  that  bis  chief  inducement  to  incur 
the  risk  was  a  valuable  ring  given  him  by  the  lady. 
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«WeU,  I  will  goto  her,"  saidtheking.  «Ipmyyou^excuse 
me  for  a  short  spaoe,  fair  mistress,"  he  added,  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

With  this,  he  quitted  the  choir,  and  entered  the  northern 
aißle.  Casting  hii  eye«  down  the  line  of  noble  oolumns  by 
which  it  is  flanked,  and  seeing  no  one,  he  concluded  that  the 
lady  mußt  have  retired  into  tae  Urewick  chapeL  And  ao  it 
pioved ;  for  on  reaching  this  exquisite  little  recess,  he  perceived 
a  tau,  masked  dame  witnin  it,  clad  in  robes  of  the  riebest  black 
velvet  As  he  entered  the  chapeL  the  lady  advanoed  towards 
him,  and  throwing  herseif  on  her  knees,  removed  her  maak— 
disclostng  features  stamped  with  sonow  and  suffering,  but  still 
retaining  an  expression  of  tbe-greatest  dignity.  They  weie  those 
of  Catherine  of  Arragon. 

Uttering  an  angry  exclamation,  Henry  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
would  have  left  her,  but  she  clung  to  the  skirts  of  his  robe. 

"  Hear  me  a  moment,  Henry— my  king — my  husband— one 
single  moment — hear  me  P  she  cried,  in  tones  of  such  passionate 
anguish,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  appeaL 

«  Be  brief,  then,  Kate,"  he  rejoined,  taking  her  band  to  raise 
her. 

"  Blessings  on  you  for  the  word,"  cried  the  queen,  covering 
his  hand  with  kisses.  "  I  am  indeed  your  own  true  Kate — your 
faithfiil,  loving,  lawful  wife  P 

"Rise,  madam!"  cried  Henry,  coldly — «this  posture  be- 
seems  not  Catherine  of  Arragon." 

"  I  obey  you  now  as  I  have  ever  done,"  she  replied,  rising ; 
"  though  lf  1  followed  the  prompting  of  my  heart,  I  should  not 
quit  my  knees  tili  I  had  gamed  my  Buit" 

*  You  have  done  wrong  in  Coming  here,  Catherine,  at  this 
juneture,"  said  Henry,  "and  may  compd  me  to  some  haah 
measure  which  I  would  willingly  have  avoided." 

"  No  one  knows  I  am  here,  replied  the  queen,  H  except  two 
faithful  attendants,  who  are  vowed  to  secrecy ;  and  Ishaü  depart 
as  I  came." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  these  precautions,"  replied  Henry. 
"  Now  speak  freely,  but  again  I  must  bid  you  be  bne£" 

"I  will  be  as  bnef  as  I  can,"  replied  the  queen ;  "but  I  prav 
you  bear  with  me,  Henry,  if  I  unhappily  weary  you.  I  am  füll 
of  misery  and  affliction,  and  never  was  daughter  and  wife  of 
king  wretched  as  I  am.  Pity  me,  Henry — pity  me  1  But  that  I 
restrain  my  seif,  I  should  pourforth  my  soul  in  teare  before  you. 
Oh,  Henry,  after  twenty  years'  duty  and  love,  to  be  brought  to 
this  unspeakable  shame— to  be  cast  firom  you  with  dishonour — 
to  be  supplanted  by  another — it  is  terribler 

"  If  you  have  only  come  here  to  utter  reproaches,  madam,  I 
must  put  an  end  to  tue  interview,"  said  Henry,  frowning. 

"  I  do  not  reproach  you,  Henry,''  replied  Catherine,  meekly — 
"  I  ouly  wish  to  shew  you  the  depth  and  extent  of  my  afiection. 
I  only  implore  you  to  do  me  right  and  justice— not  to  bring 
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shame  upon  me  to  cover  your  own  wrangful  action.  Have 
compassion  upon  the  princess,  our  daughter — spare  her»  if  you 
will  not  spare  me  (" 

"  You  8ue  in  vain,  Catherine/'  replied  Henry«  "  I  lament 
your  condition,  but  my  eye«  are  fully  opened  to  the  sinful  State 
in  which  I  have  so  long  lived,  and  I  am  resolved  to  abandon  it" 

"  An  unworthy  prevarication,"  replied  Catherine,  "by  which 
you  seek  to  work  my  ruin,  and  accomplish  yourunion  with  Anne 
feoleyn.  And  you  will  no  doubt  succeed,  for  what  can  I,  a 
feeble  woman,  and  a  stranger  in  your  country,  do  to  prevent  it 
You  will  succeed,  I  say— you  will  divorce  me,  and  place  her 
upon  the  throne.  But  mark  my  words,  Henry,  ehe  will  not  long 
remain  there." 

The  king  smiled  bitterly. 

"She  will  bring  dishonour  upon  you,"  pursued  Catherine. 
"  The  woman  who  has  no  regard  for  ties  so  sacred  as  those 
which  bind  us,  will  not  respect  other  obligations." 

"  No  more  of  this  I*  cried  Henry.  "  You  suffer  your  resent- 
ment  to  carry  you  too  fix." 

"  Toofar  r  exclaimed  Catherine.  u  Too  fiur  I — Is  to  warn  you 
tfaat  you  are  about  to  take  a  wanton  to  your  bed — and  that  you 
will  bitterly  repent  your  follv,  when  too  late,  going  too  far?  It 
is  my  duty,  Henry,  no  less  than  my  desire,  thus  to  warn  you  ere 
the  irrevocable  Step  be  taken." 

"Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to  say,  madam?"  demanded 
the  king. 

"No,  my  dear  liege,  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  my  heart 
prompts  me  to  utter,"  replied  Catherine.  "  I  conjure  you,  by 
my  strong  and  tried  affection — by  the  tenderness  that  has  for 
jeara  subaisted  between  us— by  your  hopes  of  temporal  pros- 
perity  and  spiritual  welfaie— by  all  you  hold  dear  and  sacred 
— to  pause  while  there  is  yet  time.  Let  the  legates  meet  to- 
moirow — let  thempronounce  sentence  against  me — mä  as  surely 
as  those  fetal  words  are  uttered,  my  heart  will  break." 

"Tut,  tut  P— exclaimed  Henry,  impatiently — *  you  will  live 
many  years  in  happy  retirement." 

"I  will  die  as  I  have  lived— a  queen,"  replied  Catherine ;  "  but 
my  lue  will  not  be  long.  Now  answer  me  truly — if  Anne 
Boleyn  plays  you  fidse— -" 

"  She  never  will  play  me  fidse !"  interrupted  Henry. 

"  I  say,  if  she  docs,*  pursued  Catherine,  u  and  you  are  satisfied 
of  her  guilt,  will  you  be  content  with  divorcing  her  as  yqjn  di- 
vorce me  ?" 

"  No,  by  my  fether's  head  P  cried  Henry,  fiereely.  "  If  such 
a  thing  were  to  happen,  which  I  hold  impossible,  she  should 
expiate  her  offence  on  the  scaffold." 

"  Give  me  your  hand  on  that,"  said  Catherine. 

"  I  give  you  my  hand  upon  it,"  he  replied. 

"Enougb,"  saad  the  queen — "if  I  cannot  have  right  and 
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justice,  I  shall  at  least  have  vengeance,  though  it  will  come  when 
I  am  in  my  tomb ;  but  it  will  come,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

"  This  ia  the  firenzy  of  jealousy,  Catherine,"  said  Henry. 

"No,  Henry;  it  ia  not  jealousy,"  replied  the  queen,  with 
dignity.  "  The  daughter  of  Ferdinand  ot  Spain  and  Isabella  of 
Castile,  with  the  brat  Wood  of  Europe  in  her  veins,  would 
despise  herseif  if  she  could  entertain  so  paltry  a  feeling  towards 
the  daughter  of  an  Engliah  knight" 

"  As  you  will,  madam,"  rejoined  Henry.  "  It  is  time  our  in- 
terview terminated." 

"  Not  yet,  Henry — for  the  love  of  Heaven,  not  yet  !"  implored 
Catherine.  "  Oh,  bethink  you  bywhomwe  were  joinedtogether! 
— by  your  father,  Henry  the  Seventh — one  of  the  wisest  princes 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne ;  and  by  the  sanction  of  my  own 
father,  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  one  of  the  nistest.  Would  they  have 
sanctioned  the  match  if  it  had  been  unlawful?  Were  they  desri- 
tute  of  good  councillors?  were  they  indifferent  to  the  fiiture  T 

"You  had  better  reserve  these  argumenta  for  the  legales' 
ears  to-morrow,  madam,"  said  Henry,  sternW. 

"  I  shall  unze  them  there  with  all  the  force  I  ean,"  replied 
Catherine,  "  for  I  will  leave  nought  untried  to  hinder  an  event 
so  fraught  with  miserjr.  But  I  feel  the  struggle  will  be  hopeless." 

"  Then  why  make  it  ?"  rejoined  Henry* 

"  Because  it  is  due  to  you — to  myself— to  the  prineeas  our 
daughter — to  our  illustrious  progenitors — and  to  our  people, 
to  make  it,"  replied  Catherine.  "  I  should  be  unworthy  to  be 
your  consort  it  I  acted  otherwise — and  I  will  never,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  do  aught  derogatory  to  that  tide.  You  may 
divorce  me,  but  I  will  never  assent  to  it ;  you  may  wed  Anne 
Boleyn,  but  she  will  never  be  your  lawfiil  spouse ;  and  you  may 
cast  me  from  your  palace,  but  I  will  never  so  willingly." 

"  1  know  you  to  be  contumacious,  madam,"  replied  Henry. 
"  And  now,  I  pray  you,  resume  your  mask,  and  withdraw. 
What  I  have  saici  will  convinoe  you  that  your  stay  is  useleas." 

"  I  pereeive  it,"  replied  Catherine.  "  Farewell  Henry — fare- 
well,  loved  husband  of  my  heart — farewell,  for  ever!" 

"  Your  mask— -your  mask,  madam,"  cried  Henry,  impatiently. 
"  God's  death !  footsteps  are  approaching.  Let  no  one  enter 
here,"  he  cried,  aloud. 

"  I  will  come  in,"  said  Anne  Boleyn,  stepping  into  the  chapel, 

1'ust  as  Catherine  had  replaced  her  mask.     "  Ah!  your  majesty 
ooks  confused     I  fear  1  have  interrupted  some  amorous  con- 
ference." 

"  Come  with  me,  Anne,"  said  Henry,  taking  her  arm,  and 
trying  to  draw  her  away — "  come  with  me." 

"  Not  tili  I  leara  who  your  lady-love  is,"  replied  Anne, 
pettishly.  "  You  affect  to  be  jealous  of  me,  my  liege,  but  I  have 
much  more  reason  to  be  jealous  of  you.  When  you  were  last  at 
Windsor,  I  heard  that  you  paid  a  secret  visit  to  a  fair  maiden 
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near  the  lake,  and  now  you  are  holding  an  interview  with  a 
masked  dame  here.  Nay,  I  carc  not  for  your  gestures  of  silence. 
I  will  speak." 

"  You  are  distraught,  sweetheart,"  cried  the  king.  "  Come 
away." 

"  No,"  replied  Anne.  "  Let  this  dame  be  dismissed.  Leave 
the  chapel,  madam." 

"  I  snall  not  go  at  your  bidding,  minion  P  cried  Catherine, 
fiercely. 

w  Ah  P  cried  Anne,  starting ;  "  whom  have  we  here  ?w 

"  One  you  had  better  have  avoided,"  whispered  Henry. 

"  The  queen !"  exclaimed  Anne,  with  a  look  of  dismay. 

"  Ay,  tue  queen  P  echoed  Catherine,  unmasking.  "  Henry, 
if  you  have  any  respect  left  for  me,  I  pray  you,  order  this 
woman  firom  my  presence.    Let  me  depart  in  peace." 

*  Lady  Anne,  I  pray  you  retire,"  said  Henry. 

But  Anne  stood  ner  ground  resolutely. 

"  Nay,  let  her  stay  then,n  said  the  queen;  "and  I  promise. 

Jou  ahe  shall  repent  her  rashness.  And  do  you  stay  too, 
lenry,  and  regard  well  her  whom  you  are  about  to  make  your 
spouse.  Question  your  sister  Mary,  somewhile  consort  to  Louis 
the  Twelfth  and  now  Duchess  of  Suffolk,— question  her  as  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Anne  Boleyn  when  she  was  her 
attendant  at  the  court  of  France — ask  whether  she  had  never  to 
reproye  her  for  levity— question  the  Lord  Percy  as  to  her  love 
for  him— question  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  a  host  of  others." 

w  All  these  charges  are  false  and  calumnious,91  cried  Anne 
Boleyn. 

"  Let  the  ]nug  inquire  and  judge  for  himself,"  rejoined  Ca- 
therine, "  and  if  he  weds  you,  let  tum  look  well  to  you,  or  you 
will  make  him  a  scoff  to  all  honourable  men.  And  now,  as  you 
have  come  between  him  and  me — as  you  have  divided  husband 
and  wife — for  the  intent,  whether  successfiil  or  not,  I  denounce 
youbefore  Heaven,  and  invoke  its  wrath  upon  your  head.  Night 
and  day,  I  will  pray  that  you  may  be  brought  to  shame ;  and  when 
I  shall  be  called  nence,  as  I  may  be  soon,  I  will  appear  before 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  and  summon  you  to  judgmenk* 

u  Take  me  firom  her,  Henry,"  cried  Anne,  fainfly ;  "  her 
violence  affirights  me/' 

"  No,  you  shall  stay,"  said  Catherine,  grasping  her  arm,  and 
detaining  her,  "  you  shall  hear  your  doom.  You  imagine  ^our 
career  will  be  a  brilliant  one,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  wield 
the  sceptre  you  wrongfully  wrest  from  me,  but  it  will  moulder 
iflto  dust  in  your  hand — the  crown  unjustly  placed  upon  your 
brow  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  it  will  bring  the  head  with  it." 

"Take  me  away,  Henry,  I  implore  you,"  cried  Anne. 

"  You  shall  hear  me  out,"  pursued  Catherine,  exerting  all  her 
steogth,  and  maintaining  her  grasp — "  or  I  will  follow  you  down 
yon  aisles,  and  pour  forth  my  malediction  against  you  in  the 
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hearing  of  allyour  attendanta.  Tou  have  braved  me,  and  ahall 
fecl  my  power.  Look  at  her,  Henry,  aee  how  ahe  ehrinks  before 
thc  gaze  of  an  injured  woman.  Look  me  in  the  face,  minion — 
you  cannot  1 — yoa  dare  not  1" 

"  Oh,  Henry  P  aobbed  Anne. 

"You  have  brought  it  npon  youwelf,"  aaid  the  king,  angrily. 

"  She  haa,"  replied  Catherine ;  u  and  unleas  ahe  paoaes  and 
repenta,  ahe  will  Dring  jret  more  npon  her  head.  You  suffer 
now,  minion,  but  how  will  yoa  feel  when,  in  your  turn,  yoa  are 
despised  and  neglected  and  aupplanted  by  a  rival — when  the  false 
glitter  of  your  cnarms  having  paased  away,  Henry  will  aee  only 
your  faulte— and  will  open  hia  eyes  to  all  I  now  teil  him  7* 

A  aob  waa  all  the  answer  Anne  could  return. 

u  You  will  feel  aa  I  feel  towaida  you,"  pursued  the  queen — 
"  hatred  towaida  her ;  but  you  will  not  have  the  consolations  I 
enjoy.  You  will  have  merited  your  fate;  and  you  will  then 
thmk  upon  me  and  my  woea,  and  will  bitterly,  but  unavailingly, 
repent  your  conduct 

"  And  now,  Hemr,"  she  ezclaimed,  solemnly,  «  I  turn  to 
you.  You  have  pleaged  your  royal  word  to  me,  and  given  me 
your  hand  upon  it,  that  if  you  find  thia  woman  felae  to  you,  she 
ahall  expiate  her  offence  on  the  block.  I  call  upon  you  to 
ratify  the  pledge  in  her  presence." 

"  I  do  so,  Catherine,"  replied  the  long.  "  The  mere  suspicion 
of  her  guilt  ahall  be  enough.'' 

"  Henry  P  ezclaimed  Anne. 

"  I  have  said  it,"  replied  the  king. 

*  Tremble,  then,  Aime  Boleyn  r  cried  Catherine,  "  tremble  ! 
and  when  you  are  adjudged  to  die  the  death  of  an  adulteress, 
bethink  you  of  the  prediction  of  the  queen  you  have  injured. 
I  may  not  live  to  witneaa  your  fate,  but  we  shall  meet  before 
the  throne  of  an  eternal  judge." 

"  Oh,  Heniy,  this  ia  too  much  P  gaaped  Anne.  And  she  sank 
fainting  into  lua  arms. 

"BegoneP  cried  the  king,  furiously.  "You  have  killed 
her!" 

"  It  were  well  for  ua  both  if  I  had  done  so,"  replied  Catherine. 
u  But  she  will  recover  to  work  my  miseiy  and  her  own.  To 
your  hands  I  commit  her  punishment.  May  God  bleas  you, 
Henry  P  With  thia  she  replaced  her  mask,  and  quitted  the  chapeL 

Henry,  meanwhile,  anzioua  to  avoid  the  commenta  of  his 
attendants,  ezerted  himself  to  festere  Anne  Boleyn  to  aensibi- 
lity,  and  speedily  sueeeeded  in  doing  so. 

"  Is  it,  then,  reality  V  gaaped  Anne,  as  she  gazed  around.  "  I 
hoped  it  waa  a  hideous  dream.  Oh,  Henry,  this  has  been 
frightful !  But  you  will  not  kill  me,  aa  she  predicted?  Swear 
to  meyou  will  not P 

"  Why  ahould  you  be  alarmed?"  rejoined  the  king«  "  If  you 
are  fidthful,  you  liave  nothing  to  fear. 
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"But  you  said  suspicion,  Henry— you  Said  suspicionP  cried 
Anne. 

"  You  must  put  the  greater  guard  upon  your  conduct,"  re- 
joined  the  king,  moodily.  "  I  begin  to  think  there  is  some  truth 
in  Catherine^  insinuations." 

*  Oh !  no ;  I  swear  to  you  there  is  not,"  said  Anne — "  I  have 
trifled  with  the  gaUants  of  Francis's  court,  and  have  listened,  per- 
hape  too  complacently,  to  the  love  vows  of  Percy  and  Wyat,4but 
when  your  majesty  deigned  to  cast  eyes  upon  me,  all  eise  van- 
ished  as  the  Stars  of  night  before  the  rising  of  the  god  of  day. 
Henry,  I  love  you  deeply,  devotedly — but  Catherine^  terrible 
imprecations  make  me  feel  more  keenly  than  I  have  ever  done 
before  the  eztent  of  the  wrong  I  am  about  to  inflict  upon  her — 
and  I  fear  that  retributive  punishment  will  follow  it.1' 

w You  will  do  her  no  wrong,"  replied  Henry.  "I  am 
satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  divorce,  and  of  its  necessity ;  and  if 
my  purposed  union  with  you  were  out  of  the  question,  I  should 
demand  it.    Be  the  fault  on  my  head." 

"  Your  words  restore  me,  in  some  measure,  my  liege,"  said 
Anne*  "  I  love  you  too  well  not  to  risk  body  and  soul  for  you. 
I amyours  for  ever — ha  P  she  exclaimed,  with  a fearfiil  look. 

"  What  aus  you,  sweetheart  ?"  exclaimed  the  king. 

"I  thought  I  saw  a  ftce  at  that  Window,91  she  replied — u  a 
black  and  hideous  face  like  that  of  a  fiend." 

"  It  was  mere  fimcy,"  replied  the  king.  "  Your  mind  is  dis- 
turbed  by  what  has  occurred.  You  had  better  join  your  atten- 
dants,  and  retire  to  your  own  apartments." 

u  Oh,  Henry  !"  cried  Anne — "  do  not  judge  me  unheard — do 
not  believe  what  any  false  tongue  may  ntter  against  me.  I  love 
only  you — and  can  love  only  you.  I  would  not  wrong  you, 
even  m  thought,  for  wdrlds." 

"  I  believe  you,  sweetheart,"  replied  the  king,  tenderly. 

So8ayin$  he  led  her  down  the  aisle  to  her  attendants.  They 
then  proceeded  together  to  the  royal  lodgings,  where  Anne  re- 
tired  to  her  own  apartments,  and  Henry  withdrew  to  his  private 
Chamber. 


n. 

Henry  again  sat  down  to  his  dispatches,  and  employed  him- 
self  upon  them  to  a  late  hour.  At  length,  feeling  heated 
and  oppressed,  he  arose,  and  opened  a  window.  As  he  did  so, 
he  was  almost  blinded  by  a  vivid  flash  of  forked  lightning. 
Everready  to  court  danger,  and  convinced,  from  the  intense 
gloom  without,  that  a  fearful  storm  was  Coming  on,  Henry  re- 
solved  to  go  forth  to  witness  it  With  this  view  he  quitted  the 
closet,  and  passed  through  a  small  door  opening  upon  the 
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northera  terrace.  The  Castle  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight, 
as  he  issued  forth,  and  scarcely  had  the  clangour  died  away,  man 
a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder  broke  overhead,  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  streng  pile  to  its  very  foundations.  But,  undismayed 
by  the  clatter,  Henry  went  on. 

"  Who  goes  there  T  cried  a  voiee,  as  he  advanced,  and  a 
partisan  was  placed  at  his  breast 

"  The  king  T  replied  Henry,  in  tones  that  would  have  left  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  even  if  a  gleam  of  lightning 
had  not  at  the  moment  revealed  his  figure  and  countenance  to 
the  sentineL 

"  I  did  not  look  for  your  majesty  at  such  a  time,"  replied  the 
man,  lowering  his  pike.  "  Has  your  majesty  no  apprehension 
of  the  storm?  I  have  watched  it  gathering  in  the  Valley,  and  it 
will  be  a  dreadful  one.  If  I  raight  makc  Bold  to  counsel  you,  I 
would  advise  you  to  seek  instant  shelter  in  the  Castle." 

"  I  have  no  fear»  good  fellow,"  laughed  the  king.  "  (Jet 
thee  into  yon  porch,  and  leave  the  terrace  to  me.  I  will  warn 
thee  when  I  leave  it" 

Again  the  thunder  rolled  overhead,  and  the  lightning  rent 
the  black  canopy  of  heaven  in  various  places,  and  shot  down  in 
forked  flashes  of  the  most  dazzling  Drightness.  A  rack  of 
clouds,  heavily  changed  with  electric  fluid,  hung  right  over  the 
castle,  and  poured  down  all  their  fires  upon  it 

Henry  paced  slowly  to  and  firo,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  peril 
he  ran — now  watching  the  lightning  as  it  shivered  some  oak 
in  the  Home  Park— or  lighted  up  the  wide  expanse  of  country 
around  him — now  listening  to  the  roar  of  heaven's  artillery,  and 
he  had  just  quitted  the  western  extremity  of  the  terrace,  when 
the  most  terrific  crash  he  had  yet  heard  burst  over  him.  The 
next  instant,  a  dozen  forked  flashes  shot  firom  the  sky,  while 
fiery  coruscations  blazed  athwart  it ;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
a  bolt  Struck  the  Wykeham  Tower,  beside  which  he  had 
been  recently  Standing.  Startled  by  the  appaüing  sound,  he 
turned  and  beheld  upon  the  battlemented  parapet  on  his  left,  a  tall 
tthostly  figure,  whose  antlered  heim  told  him  it  was  Herne  the 
hunter.  Dilated  against  the  flaming  sky,  the  proportions  of  the 
demon  seemed  gigantic.  His  right  hand  was  stretched  forth 
towards  the  king,  and  in  his  left  he  held  a  rusty  chain.  The 
king  grasped  the  handle  of  his  sword,  and  partly  drew  it,  keep- 
ing  nis  gaze  fixed  upon  the  figure. 

"  You  thought  you  had  got  rid  of  me,  Harry  of  England," 
cried  Herne — "  but  were  vou  to  lay  the  weicht  of  this  vast 
pile  upon  me,  I  would  break  from  under  it — ^hoT  ho !" 

"  What  wouldst  thou,  damned  spirit  ?"  cried  Henry. 

"  I  am  come  to  keep  Company  with  you,  Harry,"  replied  the 
demon ;  "  this  is  a  night  when  only  you  and  I  should  be  abroad. 
We  know  how  to  enjoy  it  We  like  the  music  of  the  loud  thun- 
der, and  the  dance  of  the  blithe  lightning." 
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*  Avaunt,  fiend !"  cried  Henry — "  I  will  hold  no  converse  with 
thee.    Back  to  thy  native  hell  !* 

"  You  have  no  power  over  me,  Harry,"  rejoined  the  demon, 
hiß  words  mingling  with  the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  "  for  your 
thoughts  are  evil,  and  you  are  about  to  do  an  accursed  cfeed. 
You  cannot  dismiss  nie.  Before  the  commission  of  every  great 
crime — and  maay  great  crimes  you  will  commit — I  will  always 
appear  to  you«  And  my  last  appearance  shall  be  three  days  before 
your  end — ha !  ha  1!' 

"  Darest  tliou  say  this  to  me  ?"  cried  Henry,  furiously. 

"  I  laugh  at  thy  menaces,"  rejoined  Herne,  amid  another 
peal  of  thunder — "but  I  have  not  yet  done.  Harry  of  England, 
your  career  shall  be  stained  in  blood.  Your  wrath  shall  de- 
scend  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  love  you,  and  your  love 
shall  be  fatal.  Better  Anne  Boleyn  fled  this  Castle,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  lowliest  hovel  in  the  land,  than  become  your 

Souse.  For  you  will  slay  her — and  not  her  alone.  Another  shall 
1  by  your  hand ;  and  so,  if  you  had  your  own  will,  would  all !" 

"  What  meanest  thou  by  all  ?"  demanded  the  king. 

"  You  will  learn  in  due  season,"  laughed  the  fiend.  "  But 
now  mark  me,  Harry  of  England,  thou  fierce  and  bloody  king ! — 
thou  shalt  be  drunken  with  the  blood  of  thy  wives;  and  thy  end 
shall  be  a  fearful  one.  Thou  shalt  linger  out  a  living  death — 
a  mass  of  breathing  corruption  shalt  thou  become— and  when 
dead,  the  very  dogs  with  which  thou  huntedst  me  shall  lick  thy 
bloodT 

These  awiul  words,  involving  a  fearful  prophecy,  which  was 
afterwards,  as  will  be  shewn,  strangely  fulnlled,  were  so  mixed 
up  with  the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  that  Henry  could  scarcely 
distinguish  one  sound  from  the  other.  At  the  cfose  of  ,the  latter 
speech,  a  flash  of  lightning  of  such  dazzling  brilliancy  shot  down 
past  him,  that  he  remained  for  some  moments  almost  blinded ; 
and  when  he  recovered  his  powers  of  vision,  the  demon  had 
yanishecL 


HI. 


The  storm  which  had  Mlen  so  heavily  on  the  castle  had 
likewise  visited  the  lake,  and  alarmed  the  inmates  of  the  little 
dwelling  on  its  banks.  Both  the  forester  and  his  grand-daughter 
were  roused  from  their  beds,  and  they  sat  together  in  the 
chief  apartment  of  the  cottage,  listening  to  the  awful  rolling  of 
the  thunder,  and  watching  äie  blue  flashing  of  the  lightning. 
The  storm  was  of  unusuaQy  long  duration,  and  continued  for 
more  than  an  hour  with  frightful  violence.  It  then  paused;  the 
thunder  rolled  off,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  grew  fainter  and 
less  frequent  During  the  storm,  Mabel  continued  on  her  knees, 
addressing  the  most  earnest  prayers  to  the  Virgin  for  her  pre- 
servation  and  that  of  her  grandfather;  but  the  old  forester, 
tbough  evidently  much  alarmed,  uttered  not  a  single  suppli- 
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cation,  but  ramained  sitting  in  his  chair  with  a  sollen,  scared 
look.  But  as  the  storm  began  to  subside,  he  reeovered  his  com- 
pomire,  and  addressed  himself  to  soothe  the  fears  of  his  grand- 
daoghter.  In  this  he  had  partially  succeeded,  and  was  urging 
her  again  to  seek  her  couch,  when  the  stonn  recommeneed  with 
firesh  fiuy.  Mabel  onoe  more  feil  on  her  knees,  and  the  old 
man  resnmed  his  sullen  posture.  Another  dieadfhl  half-hoor, 
marked  by  a  succession  of  terrible  peak  and  vivid  flaahes,  suc- 
ceeded,  when,  amidst  an  awful  pause,  Mabel  ventured  to  address 
her  old  relative. 

u  Why  do  jon  not  piay,  grandfether  ?n  ehe  said,  regarding 
him  uneasily.  €t  Sister  Anastasia  and  good  Father  Anselm 
always  taoght  me  to  utter  an  Ave  and  cross  myself  during  a 
thunder-storm.    Why  do you  notpray,  grand&ther ?* 

"  Do  not  trouble  me,n  replied  ÜTistram.    "  I  am  not  afraid." 

w  But  your  cheeks  and  ljps  are  blanched,*  rejoined  Mabel ; 
"  and  I  observed  you  shudder  during  that  last  awiul  ersah. 
Pray,  grandfather,  pray  !w 

"  Peace,  wench,  and  mind  your  own  businessP  retuined  the 
old  man,  angrily.  w  The  storm  will  soon  be  over — it  cannot 
last  long  in  this  way." 

u  The  saints  preserveusP  cried  Mabel,  as  a  tremendons 
coneussion  was  heard  overhead,  followed  by  a  strong  sulphuiv 
ous  smelL    *  The  cottage  is  Struck  1" 

w  It  is — it  is  P  cried  Tristram,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  rush- 
ingforth. 

Tor  a  few  minutes,  Mabel  continued  in  a  State  of  stupe- 
faction.  She  then  staggered  to  the  door,  and  beheld  her  grand- 
father oecupied,  with  two  dark  figures,  whom  she  recognised  as 
Valentine  Hagthorne  and  Morgan  Fenwolf,  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  which  were  bursting  from  the  thatched  roof  of  the  hut. 
Surprise  and  terror  held  her  silent;  and  the  others  were  so 
busily  engaged,  that  they  did  not  notice  her.  At  last,  by  their 
united  enorte,  the  fire  was  cot  under  without  material  damage  to 
the  little  building,  and  Mabel  retired,  expecting  her  grandsire 
to  return ;  but  as  he  did  not  do  so,  and  as  almost  instanüy  after- 
wards  the  plash  of  oars  was  heard  on  the  lake,  she  flew  to  the 
window,  and  beheld  him,  by  (he  gleam  of  the  ltehtning,  seated 
in  the  skiff  with  Morgan  Fenwolf  while  Valentine  Hag- 
thorne had  mounted  a  Black  horse,  and  was  gallopinff  swiftly 
away.  Mabel  saw  no  more.  Overcome  by  night,  sne  sank 
on  tue  ground  insensible.  When  she  reeovered,  Sie  storm  had 
entirely  ceased.  A  heavy  shower  had  fallen,  but  the  sky  was 
now  perfectly  clear,  and  day  had  begun  to  down.  Mabel  went 
to  the  door  of  the  hüt,  and  looked  forth  for  her  grandfather,  but 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  remained  gazing  at  the  now 
peaceful  lake,  tili  the  sun  had  fäurly  risen,  when  feeling  more 
composed,  she  retired  to  rest,  and  sleep,  which  had  been  ba- 
nished  from  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  now  feil 
upon  her  lovely  eyelids. 
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When  she  awoke,  the  day  was  far  advanced,  but  still  old  Tris- 
tram bad  not  returned ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart  she  set  about 
her  household  concerns.     The  thought,  however,  of  her  antici- 

Cvisit  to  the  Castle  speedily  dispelled  her  anxiety,  and  she 
to  make  preparations  for  setting  out,  attiring  herseif  with 
unusual  care.  ßouchier  had  not  experienced  much  difficulty  in 
persuading  her  to  obey  the  king's  behegt,  and  by  his  artful 
representations,  he  had  likewise  induced  her  grandfather  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  visit, — the  old  forester  only  stipulaüng  that  she 
should  be  escorted  there  and  back  by  a  falconer,  named  Nicholas 
Ckmp,  in  whom  he  could  put  trust;  to  which  proposition 
Boucnier  readily  assented. 

At  length,  five  o'clock,  the  appointed  hour,  arrived,  and  with 
it  came  Nicholas  Clamp.  He  was  a  tall,  middle-aged  man, 
with  yellow  hair,  clipped  closely  over  his  brows,  and  a  beard 
and  moustaches  to  match.  His  attire  resembled  that  of  a  keeper 
of  the  forest,  and  consisted  of  a  doublet  and  hose  of  green  cloth ; 
but  he  did  not  carry  a  bügle  or  hunting-knife.  His  sole  weapon 
was  a  stout  quarter-staff.  After  some  little  heaitation,  Mabel  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  falconer,  and  they  set  forth 
together. 

The  evening  was  delightful,  and  their  way  through  the  woods 
was  marked  by  numberless  points  of  beauty.  Mabel  said  little, 
for  her  thoughts  were  running  upon  her  grandfather,  and  upon 
his  prolonged  and  mysterious  absence ;  but  the  falconer  talked 
of  the  damage  done  by  the  thunder-storm,  which  he  averred 
as  the  most  awful  he  had  ever  witnessed ;  and  he  pointed  out  to 
her  several  trees  which  had  been  Struck  by  lightning.  Proceed- 
ing  in  this  way  they  gained  a  path  leading  from  Blacknest, 
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stopped  before  a  low  portal  in  a  wing  of  the  Castle,  then  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  condition,  and  wfaich,  being  subsequendy 
rebuilt  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  retains  the  name  of  that  sovereign 
to  the  preaent  day. 
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IV. 

Addressing  himsclf  to  astout  portcrwho 
was  standing  within  thc  doorway,  Nicholas 
Claiiiji(leraandedadnüttance  to  thc kitchen, 
and  thc  otficial  baving  dctaincd  them  for  a 
few  rnomcnts,  dünne  which  he  regardcd 
Mabcl  with  a  very  offensive  starc,  ushercd 
them  in  tu  a  small  hall,  and  from  thence 
into  a  narrow  passage  connected  with  it.  Lighted  by  narrow 
loopholes,  pierced  through  the  walk,  which  were  of  immense 
thickness,  tnis  passage  described  the  outer  base  of  the  whole 
upper  quadrangle,  and  communicatcd  with  many  other  lateral 
passages  and  winding  stairs  leading  to  the  Chambers  allotted 
to  the  household,  or  to  the  royal  apartments.  Tracking  it  for 
some  time,  Nicholas  Clamp,  at  length,  turned  off  on  the 
right,  and  crossing  a  sort  of  anti-room,  led  the  way  into  a  large 
Chamber  with  stone  walls  and  a  coved  and  groined  roof,  lighted 
byarched  Windows  from  above.  This  was  the  royal  kitchen, 
and  in  it  yawned  no  fewer  than  seven  huge  arched  fire-places,  in 
which  great  fires  were  burning,  and  before  which  various  goodly 
joints  were  roasting,  while  a  number  of  cooks  and  scullions 
were  congregated  round  them.  At  a  large  table,  in  the  centre 
of  the  kitchen,  were  seated  some  balf-dozen  yeomea  of  the, 
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guard,  together  with  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  the  chief  bargeman, 
and»  the  royal  cutler,  or  blade-smith,  as  he  was  tennecL  These 
worthies  wero  doing  ample  justice  to  a  chine  of  beef»  a  wild  boar 

!>ie,  a  couple  of  fat  capons,  a  peacock  party,  a  mess  of  pickled 
obsten»  and  other  excellent  ana  inviüng  disbes  with  which  the 
board  was  loaded  Neither  did  they  neglect  to  wash  down  the 
viands  with  eopious  draughts  of  ale  and  mead,  firom  great  pots 
and  flagons  placed  beside  them.  Behind  this  party  atood 
Giovanni  Joungevello,  an  Italian  minstxel,  mach  in  finrour  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  Domingo  Lamellino,  or  Lamelyn— as  he  was 
famiiiarly  termed, — a  Lombard,  who  pretended  to  some  know- 
ledge  or  chirurgery,  astrolqgy,  and  alchemy,  and  who  was  a 
oonstant  attendant  on  Henry,  and  a  minister  to  his  pasaions. 
At  the  head  of  the  bench,  on  the  ruht  of  the  table,  sat  Will 
Sommern  He  was  not  partaking  of  Sie  repast,  bat  was  jeating 
with  Simon  Qnanden,  tne  chief  cook,  a  good-humoured  per» 
sonage,  round-bcllied  as  a  tun,  and  blessed  with  a  spouse, 
yclcpt  Deborah,  as  fond  of  good  cheer,  as  fat,  and  as  good- 
humoured  as  himsel£  Behind  the  cook  stood  the  cellarman, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Jack  of  the  Bottles,  and  at  his  feet 
were  two  playful  fittle  turnspits,  with  long  back«,  and  short  fcre- 
legs,  as  crooked  almost  as  sickles. 

On  seeing  Mabel,  Will  Sommers  immediately  arose,  and  ad- 
vancing  towards  her  with  a  mincing  step,  bowed  with  an  air  of 
mock  ceremony,  and  said  in  an  affected  tone, — "  Welcome,  fair 
mistress,  to  the  king's  kitchen.  We  are  all  right  glad  to  see  you; 
are  we  not,  mates  ?* 

"  Ay,  that  we  are !"  replied  a  chorus  of  voiees. 

"  By  my  troth,  the  wench  is  wondrously  beautüul  P  said  Kit 
Coo,  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

u  No  wonder  the  king  is  smitten  with  her  P  said  Lannoelot 
Rutter,  the  blade-smitb  ;  u  her  eyes  shine  like  a  dagger's  point  F 

"And  she  carries  herseif  like  a  wafter  on  the  river,"  said  the 
bargeman. 

"  Her  complexion  is  as  good  as  if  I  had  given  her  some  of  my 
sovereign  baisam  of  beauty,"  said  Domingo  Lamelyn. 

"  Much  better,"  observed  Joungevello,  die  minstrel ;  u  I  shall 
write  a  canzonet  in  her  praise,  ana  sing  it  befbre  the  king.* 

**  And  get  flouted  for  thy  pains  by  Ute  Lady  Anne,"  said  Kit 
Coo. 

"  The  damsel  is  not  so  comely  as  I  expected  to  find  her,1* 
observed  Amice  Lovekyn,  one  of  the  serving  women,  to  Hector 
Cutbeard,  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

u  Why,  if  you  come  to  that,  she  is  not  to  be  compared  to  you, 
pretty  Amice P  said  Cutbeard,  who  was  a  red-nosed,  red-faced 
fellow,  with  a  twinkling  merry  eye. 

u  Nay,  I  meant  not  that,"  repüed  Amice,  retreating. 

"  Excuse  my  getting  up  to  reeeive  you,  fair  mistress,"  cried 
Simon  Quanden,  who  seemed  glued  to  his  chair ;  u  I  have  been 
bustlisg  about  all  day,   and  am  sore  fatigued— sore  fatigued. 
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Bat  will  you  not  take  something  ?  A  marcbpane,  and  a  glass 
of  hypocras  jelly— or  a  slice  of  capon,  Go  to  the  damsel,  dune, 
and  prevail  on  ner  to  take  something." 

«  That  will  I,"  replied  Deborah.  « What  shall  it  be,  sweet- 
heart?  We  have  a  well-stored  larder  here,  You  have  only  to 
ask  and  have." 

"  I  am  in  want  of  nothing,"  replied  MabeL 

"  Nay,  that  is  against  all  rule,  sweetheart,"  said  Deborah ;  u  no 
one  enteis  the  king's  kitchen  without  tasting  his  royal  cheer." 

aI  am  sony  1  must  prove  an  excepüon,  then,"  returned 
]£ahel,  smiling;  "for  I  have  no  appetite. 

"  Well,  weih  I  will  not  force  you  to  eat  against  your  will,"  re- 
plied the  good  dame«  "  But  a  cup  of  sack  or  hypocras  will  do 
you  good  after  your  walk." 

"  I  will  wait  upon  her,"  said  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  who  vied 
with  Paddington  and  Nick  Clamp  in  attention  to  the  damseL 

"  Let  me  pray  you  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  these  two  dogs,  fair 
Mabel,"  said  Will  Sommers,  pointing  to  the  two  turnspits; 
"  they  are  special  fevourites  of  the  king's  highness.  They  are 
much  attached  to  the  cook,  their  master ;  but  their  chief  attach- 
ment is  to  each  other,  and  nothing  can  keep  them  apart" 

"  Will  Sommers  speaks  the  truth,"  rejoined  Simon  Quanden. 
"Hob  and  Nob,  for  so  they  are  named,  are  fast  friends. 
When  Hob  gets  into  the  box  to  turn  the  spit,  Nob  will  watch 
beaide  it  tili  nis  brother  is  tired,  and  then  he  will  take  his  place. 
They  always  eat  out  of  the  same  platter,  and  drink  out  of  the 
same  cup.  I  once  separated  them  for  a  few  hours  to  see  what 
would  happen,  but  they  howled  so  piteously,  that  I  was  forced  to 
bring  them  together  again ;  and  then  you  snould  have  seen  what 
a  meeting  they  had,  and  how  they  leaped  and  rolled  with  delisht  I 
Here,  Hob,"  ne  added,  taking  a  cake  from  his  apron  pocket, 
*  divide  this  with  thy  brother." 

Plaring  his  paws  on  his  master's  knees,  the  nearest  turnspit 
took  the  cake  in  his  mouth,  and  proceeding  towaids  Nob, 
broke  it  into  two  pieces,  and  pushed  the  larger  portion  towards 
him. 

White  Mabel  was  admiring  this  display  of  sagacity  and  affec- 
tion,  a  bustling  step  was  heanf behind  her,  and  turning,  ehe  beheld 
a  stränge  figure,  in  a  particoloured  gown  and  hose,  with  a  fool's 
cap  ancl  beiß  on  his  head,  whom  she  immediately  rec 
the  cardinaTs  jester,  Patch.  The  new  comer  recognised~her  too ; 
stared  in  astonishment ;  and  gave  a  leering  look  atWill  Sommers. 

"  What  bringe  you  here,  goesip  Patch?"  cried  Will  Sommern 
— "  I  thought  you  were  in  attenoance  upon  your  master,  at  the 
court  at  Blackffiais." 

"  So  I  have  been,"  replied  Patch—"  and  I  am  only  just  ar~ 
rived  with  his  grace." 

"What!  is  the  decisionpronounced?"  cried  Will  Sommers* 
eagqriy,    "  Is  the  queen  divorced  ?    Let  us  hear  the  sentence." 
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"  Ay,  the  sentence ! — the  sentence  P  resounded  on  all  hands. 
Stimulated  by  curiosity,  the  whole  of  the  party  rose  from  the 
table ;  Simon  Quanden  got  out  of  hiß  chair ;  the  other  cooks  left 
their  joints  to  scorch  at  the  fire ;  the  scullions  suspended  their 
work ;  and  Hob  and  Nob  fixed  their  laige  inquiring  black  cyes 
upon  the  jester. 

"  I  never  talk  thirsting,"  said  Patch,  marching  to  the  table»  and 
filling  himself  a  flagon  of  meacL  "  Here's  to  von,  fair  maiden," 
he  added,  kissing  tne  cup  to  Mabel,  and  swallowing  its  content« 
at  a  draught.  "  And  now  be  seated,  my  mästen,  and  you  shall 
hear  all  I  have  to  relate,  and  it  will  be  told  in  a  few  woras.  The 
court  18  adjourned  for  three  days, — Queen  Catherine  hairing  de- 
manded  that  time  to  prepare  her  allegations,  and  the  delay  has 
been  granted  her." 

u  rest  on  it  I— the  delay  is  some  trick  of  your  crafty  and 
double-dealing  master9H  cricd  Will  Sommers.  <cWere  I  the 
king,  I  know  how  I  would  deal  with  him." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  thou  scurril  knave?"  cried  Patch, 
angrily. 

"  I  would  strip  him  of  his  ill-ffotten  wealth,  and  leave  him  only 
thee— a  fitting  attendant— of  all  his  hundred  servitore,"  replied 
Will. 

**This  shall  to  his  grace's  ears,v  screamed  Patch,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  Company, — "  and  see  whether  your  back  does 
not  smart  for  iL" 

"  I  fear  him  not,"  replied  Will  Sommers.  "  I  have  not  yet  told 
the  king  my  master  ot  the  rare  wine  we  found  in  his  cellar." 

«  What  wine  was  that,  Will  V  cried  Jack  of  the  Bottles. 

"  You  shall  hear,"  replied  Will  Sommers,  enjoying  the  dis- 
concerted  look  of  the  other  jester.  "  I  was  at  the  palace  at 
Hampton,  when  this  scant-witted  knave  invited  me  to  taste 
6ome  of  his  master's  wine,  and  accordingly  to  the  cellar  we  went. 
'  This  wine  will  surprise  you,'  quoth  he,  as  we  broached  the  first 
hogshead.  And  surprise  me  it  did,  for  no  wine  followed 
the  gimlet  So  we  went  on  to  another,  and  another,  and 
aaother,  tili  we  had  tried  half  a  score  of  them,  and  all  with  the 
same  result  Upon  this,  I  seized  a  hammer  which  was  lying  by, 
and  sounded  the  casks,  but  none  of  them  seeming  empty,  I 
at  last  broke  the  lid  of  one — and  what  do  you  think  it  con- 
tainedr  J 

A  variety  of  rc«ponses  were  returned  by  the  laughing  assem- 
blage,  during  which  Patch  sought  to  impose  silence  upon  his 
Opponent.    But  Will  Sommers  was  not  to  be  checked. 

"  It  contained  neither  vine^ar,  nor  oil,  nor  lead,"  he  said, €€  but 
gold,  ay,  solid  bars  of  gold — ingots.  Every  hogshead  was  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  more.w 

u  Credit  him  not,  my  mastere,"  cried  Patch,  amid  the  roars  of 
the  Company ;  "  the  whole  is  a  mere  fable — an  invention,  His 
grace  has  no  such  treasure.  The  truthis,  Will  Sommers  got  drunk 
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upon  some  choice  Malmsey,  and  then  dreamed  he  had  been 
broaching  casks  of  gold." 

"  It  is  no  fable,  as  you  and  your  master  will  find,  when  the 
king  comes  to  sift  the  matter/'  replied  Will.  "  This  will  be 
a  richer  result  to  him  than  was  ever  produced  by  your  alchemical 
experiments,  good  Signor  Domingo  Lamelyn." 

"It  is  fidse !  I  say,  false T9  screamed  Patch.  "  Let  the  cellars 
be  searched,  and  I  will  stake  my  head  nothing  is  found." 

"  Stake  thy  cap,  and  there  may  be  some  meaning  in  it,"  said 
Will,  plucking  Patch's  cap  from  his  head,  and  elevatinfr  it  on 
hiß  troncheon — w  here  is  an  emblem  of  the  Cardinal  of  i  ork," 
he  cried,  pointing  to  it 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  Company  followed  this  saliy,  and 
Hob  and  Nob  looked  up  in  placid  wonderment 

*  I  shall  die  with  laughing,"  cried  Simon  Quanden,  holding 
im  fat  sides,  and  addressmg  bis  spouse,  who  was  leaning  upon  his 
Shoulder. 

In  the  meantime,  Patch  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  gcsticulating 
with  rage  and  fiiry,  cried,  "  Thou  hast  done  well  to  steal  my 
cap  and  bells,  for  they  belong  of  right  to  thee.  Add  my  folly  to 
\hf  own,  and  thou  wilt  be  a  fitting  servant  to  thy  master ;  or 
e'en  giye  him  the  cap,  and  then  there  will  be  a  pair  of  ye.w 

"  Who  is  the  fool  now,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  rejomed  Will 
Sommers,  gravely.  "  I  call  you  all  to  witness  that  he  has  spoken 
treason." 

While  this  was  passing,  Shoreditch  had  advanced  with  a  flagon 
of  Malmsey  to  Mabel,  but  she  was  so  interested  in  the  auarrel 
between  the  two  jesters,  that  she  heeded  him  not ;  neither  aid  she 
attend  to  Nicholas  Clamp,  who  was  trying  to  explain  to  her 
what  was  going  forward. 

But  just  as  Patch's  indiscreet  speech  was  uttered,  an  usher 
entered  the  kitchen,  and  announced  the  approach  of  the  king. 


THE     ENCHANTED     LILY. 

BT  THOMAS  FEATHBR8TOHE. 

Thebe  is  a  sweet  and  dim  reeess 

In  the  depths  of  a  lone  green  wüderness— - 

'Tis  foroVd  of  cedar,  beech,  and  pine, 

Whose  bonghs  so  closely  intertwine 

That  scarce  a  glimpse  of  sky  is  seen 

The  thiek  and  deep  green  leaves  between : 

The  moss  of  its  nntrodden  floor 

Is  interwoTen  all  with  flowers, 

And  Üie  breezy  roof  is  firetted  o'er 

With  quhrering  light  in  the  nooatide  honrs ; 

Bat  when  the  moon  is  bright  and  high, 

She  poun  fhrough  the  web-like  traoery 

A  tremnlons  and  tender  glow 

Upon  the  velvet  sward  below. 

There  trills  a  thin  and  silyery  brook, 

Throngh  the  gnua  and  flowers  of  the  fairj  nook, 
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Whioh  k  fad  by  a  ekar  and  sparkling  well, 

That  fpringi  in  the  midst  of  the  leafy  cell ; 

And  hither  at  night  the  eWes  woald  come, 

When  the  skies  wen  bright  and  the  winde  wen  domb, 

To  eport  in  the  maey  deine,  and  Jare 

Their  moony  limhs  in  the  crystal  we?e. 

In  the'days  of  ycee,  a  wandering  luti^ht 

Bepoted  on  the  marge  of  that  foontain  bright, 

And  he  dieamt  a  dream  that  a  lady  fair, 

By  a  wichen  eaehenter,  was  epeU-Kwnd  there ; 

And  that  he  alone  eoold  diasofre  the  spell, 

And  free  the  nymph  from  the  magic  welL 

The  snrite  of  his  Vision  then  portray'd 

The  snadowy  form  of  the  eapttve  maid,-* 

The  waten  heaved  on  their  glasty  breast 

A  fair  yoong  lily's  veined  orest, 

Which,  obeying  the  wvre  of  the  mystie  wand, 

Dieoloted  a  bring  ao  bright— eo  find— 

Ae  fiU'd  the  breaet  of  the  Sleepia»;  knifht 

With  a  tomalt  of  wonder  and  wild  dehght 

Oh,  nerer,  I  ween,  had  he  gaeed  betöre 

On  eharms  eo  bright  ae  that  fair  maid  wore ; 

The  dewy  plomes  of  the  winged  eir 

Waved back  her  hpcmthinenair 

From  her  yoong  white  brow  and  her  aanre  eye«, 

That  were  fhfl  of  the  hgfat  of  the  etarry  ekiee» 

And  tarn'd  the  haes  of  the  violet  dim— 

And  their  orbe  were  weepingly  fix'd  on  him. 

He  sprang  from  the  earth  with  an  eager  boond, 
And  he  t&ewoat  hiearme— bot,  alas!  hefonnd 
He  had  been  bat  the  eport  of  an  Idle  dream : 
The  moon  and  the  etariight  soffly  fcü 
Throogh  the  emerald  gloom  of  toe  leafy  domo 
On  the  clear  bloe  breast  of  the  fairy  web. 

Alond  he  call'd  opon  'sanire  and  thraQ, 
They  were  chain  d  in  slomber,  each  and  all— 
So  deep,  that  bot  fbr  the  hcaring  breath, 
He  had  deem'd  them  lock'd  in  the  sleep  of  death  l 
And  their  eteeds  reposed  on  the  shady  groond, 
In  the  atme  deep  magic  of  slomber  boond. 
With  a  frown  oranger  he grasp'd  his  lance, 
To  roose  them  op  from  their  mystie  tranoe, 
When  a  mormnr  of  meJody,  sweet  and  low, 
Aroee  on  his  ear,  with  a  lote-like  flow, 
And  sank  to  his  sool  lüce  the  bloomy  beim 
Of  a  spring-tide  eve,  when  die  ekies  are  calm* 


The  notes  grew  looder,  and  seanVd  to  awell 

From  the  still  bloe  depths  of  the  wayeless  well, 

And  a  circle  of  tiny,  elf-like  things, 

Arose  from  its  bosom,  intensely  bright; 

Which  they  mnn'd,  wkh  the  leeres  of  their  beamy  wings, 

lato  eddies  of  ratnbow  light 


SofÜy  they  wine/d  their  airy  way, 

üxthebeanuof  May— 
Now  dipt  in  the  wave,  now  dyed  in  the  sheen 


Like  botterflies  baoy*d  in  i 


Of  the  tremoloos  rays  that  reposed  on  the  green; 
And  thos,  as  they  wore  their  myatie  ring, 
The  mamUing  warrior  heard  them  ejags«~ 


t  singt 
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OurtaakÜH 

Onr  task  ia  done  1 
We  bare  drttggM  the  dark  enchanter'a  aleep, 

ffinoe  tontet  honr, 

With  the  popp?  flower, 
And  loek'd  Um  in  alamber,  frat  «od  deep  f 

We  hart  plnck'd  the  wand 

From  hit  red  rigfat  haH 
Mo  mete  ekaU  hk  ▼iedrn  in  bondage  weep  $ 

Theinagieitwont 

Onrtatkitdooel 
The  charm  we  eerer— che  tpell  we  break! 

Awayl  awayl 

Pale  Vetnert  raj 
U  tick  with  thelight  of  the  mthSnff  day  t 

Tobrake  and  feil, 

To  Tale  and  dell, 
To  formt  and  moiamin    awayt  away! 


Softly  and  tweetiy  the  eehoet  died 
In  the  voicelett  tpaee  of  the  welkin  Wide. 
Till  nought  wat  heard  bot  the  tleepy  trilf 
Of  the  «aw  wäret  of  that  inmnt  iffl, 
Am  they  laap'd  aioog,  with  a  lnllmg  eong, 
The  moat  and  the  flowtrt  and  learee  amo 
And  the  mya  diteofred  in  the  ether  blne» 
At  mdea  in  the  beamt  of  morn  the  dew. 
Bat  qniok  at  their  myateriont  fligbt, 
A  oneen-like  Uly,  mir  and  brigat, 
Ditplay'd  her  lithe  and  trlphite  bell 
On  the  plaoid  breatt  of  tne  aanre  waD. 

There  ttood  the,  fike  a  fair  yoong  btide, 

In  her  dream  of  joy  and  her  hoar  of  pride, 

aargndina;  ont  of  her  liquid  eaTe, 

And  viewing  her  limbe  in  the  limpid  wave  j 

The  panaing  moon  on  her  förehead  ahone, 

And  the  eye  of  the  kmght  wat  AVd  thereon. 

Whenlo!  fromme datpof her ▼eiaedarma,      < 

(So  modeedy  foldmg  her  virgin  ehaxma, 

▲  eraatore  bright,  of  daaakna;  light, 

Loek'd  out  witin  a  tmUe  on  hit  raptnred  aight 

The  tpell  waa  bunt— <fce  nymph  wat  free 

From  the  dark  maavaan't  glamomie— > 

Bot  ah!  too  eager he  to  grata 

Hit  tieawra  in  a  lorera  elatn-*» 

Ho  aooner  did  hit  mortal  hold 

In  raptnront  elatp  her  form  enfbld* 

Than  one  long,  low«  myateriont  wafl 

Waa  borne  to  aüance  by  the  galt, 

And  in  a  ehower  of  eigjhing  min 

fihe  aankamid  the  wäret  again! 

The  morning  broke,  bat  nowkere  fotmd 
Hbterftfheirlord»   4hey  eoaghi  aroand 
Each  gloomy  tiüehat,  daU,  and  eleft, 
In  Tau— -in  Tain— no  traoe  wat  left  1 
And  'tanke  and  thrall»  with  tnrabled  kok, 
At  length  their  anziont  tearch  fonook, 
And  eaeh,  in  myati«  wonder  beand, 
Stote,  awed,  from  that  enchanted  gronnd. 
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A  BAILBOAD  ADVENTURE. 

BT  CAMILLA  TOÜLMIN. 
1. 

Om  a  cold,  dark;  winter's  morning,  just  as  thc  train  was  starting 

frora  Station,   an    individual,   unencumbered    with   any  other 

luggage  than  a  very  small  carpet-bag,  bustled  up,  rather  than  was 
conducted,  to  the  carriage,  in  which  he  found  a  seat.  What  with 
unmuffling  his  chin  from  the  coat  collar  which  shrouded  it,  and 
depositing  the  above-mentioned  carpet-bag,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
under  the  seat»  the  train  had  fairly  started  before  he  could  look  round 
at  his  travelling  companions.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  xery 
ordinary  description ;  and  apparently,  rather  cross  and  fidgety  than 
otherwise,  probably  from  the  dispiriting  effect  of  having  risen  in  the 
middle  of  the  night— L  e.,  by  candle  light.  Opposite  to  our  hero  was 
seated  a  female  figore.  As  she  rode  in  a  "  first-class"  carriage,  it 
was  according  to  rule  to  infer  that  she  was  a  lady ;  and  the  exprea- 
sion  of  her  countenance,  as  well  as  every  gesture,  sanctioned  the  in- 
ference,  though,  must  the  point  have  been  decided  by  her  dress»  it 
would  have  admitted  of  some  dispute.  Her  cloak  was  of  common 
materials,  and  shabby ;  and  her  tonnet  was  unbecoming,  which  was 
worse  than  shabby.  Nothing  happened  particularly  to  mark  the 
journey.  The  most  important  occurrences  which  might  have  been 
noticed,  were  the  avidity  with  which  two  genüemen  discussed  po- 
litics,  being  happily  of  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  the  temporary 
popularity  gained  by  an  old  lady  who  about  midday  drew  fbrth, 
and  offered  for  general  consumption,  certain  delicate  edibles  and  lady- 
like  cordials  ;  and  the  childish  distress  of  her  litüe  granddaughter  at 
the  long,  dark  tunnels.  This,  under  different  circumstances,  might 
have  annoyed  the  politicians ;  but,  in  the  height  of  their  present 
good  humour,  they  vied  with  each  other  in  assuaging  the  child's  tears 
by  caresses  and  droll  stories ;  and  the  only  taciturn  travellers  were 
our  hero  and  his  vis-ä-tris.  Once,  the  former  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  take  out  his  watch,  but  started,  surprised  and  annoyed  at  some- 
thing,  and  certainly  no  watch  was  forthcoming.  Alas !  the  young 
lady  did  not  possess  a  watch,  or,  I  am  sure,  she  would  have  told  him 
the  time ;  and  she  was  the  only  one  who  noticed  the  movement. 

Arrived  at  the  Grand  Junction,  where  "  many  lines  met,w  the 
passengers  quickly  alighted ;  and  the  greater  part  disposed  of  them- 
selves,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
The  young  lady,  howevar,  was  evidentlydisappointed  and  perplexed — 
having  expected  that  a  servant  would  be  fhere  to  receive  her ;  and  the 
gentleman  without  a  watch,  who  followed  her  into  the  office  in  which 
he  had  asked  permission  to  wait,  became  suddenly  in  a  State  of  pain- 
ful  perturbation.  The  truth  was,  that  in  haste  or  excitement  of  mind, 
he  had  not  only  left  his  watch  behind  him,  but  had  lost  his  purse! 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  advanced  towards  the  person  who  re- 
ceived  the  fares  for  the  line  of  road,  on  which  our  traveller  had  about 
thirty  miles  still  to  proceed,  and,  evidenüy  with  some  repugnance, 
mentioned  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed. 

"  My  mission  is  most  urgent!"  he  exclaimed— u  having  been  called 
to  attend  most  probably  the  death-bed  of  a  relative  whom  I  have  not 
seen  for  the  last  dozen  years.    I  had  my  purse  when  I  paid  my  fare 
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hitfcer  in  London ;  and  in  my  haste— for  the  train  started  earlier  than  ■ 
I  expected — I  must  have  dropped  it  instead  of  slipping  it  into  my 
poeket  If  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  my  name  and  address,  and 
irill  guffer  me  to  go  as  far  as  — — ,  you  may  rely  on  my  sending  the 
money  to  you  immediately  I  arrive.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
I  should  not  be  detained  here,  which  otherwise  must  be  the  case  tili  I 
can  hear  from  my  friends." 

"  Should  be  happy  to  oblige  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  man 
— "  but  it  is  quite  against  our  rules, — perhaps,  however,  you  have 
eomething  of  value  you  could  leave  as  a  sort  of  depoeit— otherwise,  I 
assure  you,  I  dursn't— Be  so  good  as  to  step  on  one  aide,  here  are 
(yro  or  three  genüemen  waiting  for  their  tickets." 

The  stranger  paused  tili  the  office  was  again  free ;  and  then,  with 
a  flu&h  that  might  have  been  taken  for  that  of  guilt,  he  continued — 

"  My  good  man,  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  inadvertently  left  my  watch 
in  London — nor  can  I  much  wonder,  in  the  agitation  of  mind,  my 
hasty  summons— — " 

"  Oh!  he,  he,"  cried  the  man,  with  a  laugh  which  he  intended  to 
be  very  expressive — "  it  wont  do  in  our  part  of  the  country— very 
sorry,  but  the  sooner  you  make  yourself  scarce,  the  pleasanter  it  will 
be  for  yourself  Tm  thuiking." 

There  was  an  insolence  implied  in  the  man's  tone  far  beyond  the 
expression  of  his  words;  but  the  short  pause  was  broken  by  a  sweet 
Toice,  which  trembled  as  if  almost  frightened  at  its  own  boldness,  and 
the  words — 

"I  will  lend  you  a  sovereign,  sir,"  feil  upon  the  atranger's  ear  as 
the  sweetest  music  he  had  ever  heard. 

"God  bless  your  young  unsuspecting  heartP  he  exclaimed,  with 
emotion,  as,  taking  off  his  hat,  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  fellow-traveller; 
ttd  certainly  at  that  moment  he  wondered  that  he  had  not  before  ob- 
serred  their  marvellously  sweet  expression«  Meanwhile,  the  ungloved 
and  deHcate,  but  ringless  fingers  of  the  young  girl,  dived  into  a  purse 
which  looked  strangely  long  because  it  was  so  nearly  empty,  and  drew 
from  it  one  of  the  two  sovereigns  it  contained. 

"To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  timely  andgenerous  loan,  and 
where  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  it  T9 

"I  am  going  to  reside,  I  helieve,  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place,  at 
uy  aont  Mrs.  Lawford's ;  if  you  direct  it  to  Mary— to  Miss,"  she 
•dded,  as  if  doubtful  if  she  dared  really  assume  the  lady-spinsterial 
Appellation — "  to  Miss  Marston,  it  will  reach  me." 

"But  your  aunt's  address,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  am  so  Ignorant  as 
aottoknow  it;  oblige  me  by  writing  it,  that  there  may  be  nopossi- 
Mity  «f  a  ^flfaAft  f  and,  drawing  a  card  fr om  his  poeket,  he  asked  the 
money-taker,  in  the  frigid  accents  of  contempt,  "  if  he  would  furnish 
the lady  with  apen  and  ink." 

"Oh,  certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  the  insolent  fellow, 
addre&sfog  himself  to  Mary.  She,  however,  had  found  a  pencil,  and 
the  pen  and  ink  were  unnecessary;  but  the  red  spot  of  suppressed 
uger  burnt  on  the  stranger's  cheek,  although  he  had  sufficient  mastery 
rf  himself  to  conceal  the  verbal  expression  of  it  And  he  gave  the 
*ke*treproof  to  the  menial's  impertinent familiarity,  by  offering  his 
«m  to  Mary  Marston,  and  condueting  her'to  a  seat,  at  some  distance, 
*yiflg,  as  he  did  so — "  You  must  allow  me  the  honour  of  remaining 
at  Wxr  side'till  your  servant  armes." 


SIS  A  ■AMOAP  ADVIUTUIB. 


Mary  woold  not  bare  been  a  Im»  woman,  had  ahe  not  been  toaohed 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  etrangert  attention  j  bat  thoagh  gentle  «od  re- 
final,  and  weil  born  ae  many  of  her  eex'e  paragoa»  on  whoae  fair 
browe  gleam  tb*  jewaDed  ooronete  of  rank,  she  was  a  portionlesa 
orphan,  orer  whoae  opening  yonth  hang  the  dark  and  threataning 
elood  of  porerty;  er,  in  mora  expraafre  phraee,  ahe  waa  a  poar  rda- 
tion,  aecustomed  to  Rights  and  neglect,  too  trifling  to  be  made  matter 
of  complaint,  and  yet  sammently  palpamV»  to  bare  marvelkmaly  de- 
pressed  a  natoratty  senaftttre  beert  No  wooder,  then,  that  ahe  een- 
aibry  feit  hia  defoential  mancr,  wben  ahe  remiuded  mm  that  the  train 
by  which  be  dasbed  to  teadi  — —  waa  on  the  porat  of  starting. 

"  I  can  wait  an  hoor  rar  the  naxt  P  ho  «gdaimed-- «  auch  a  dem/ 
woold  be  very  unimportant,  oompared  to  that  front  which  your  oon- 
fiding  goodnaas  hai  enred  me." 

Bnt  big  politonen-  or  that  somathing  better,  of  which  pofiteneas 
ii  only  inteadsd  to  be  the  outward  sign— was  sparad  the  teat  j  for  at 
that  moment  a  senrant  bnsüed  into  the  ofB.ce  in  which  they  were 
waiting,  and  after  maklng  aome  Short  apoiogy  to  Miss  Marston  for  his 
negligeno*,  led  the  wit  to  a  carriage,  into  which  the  strenger  handed 
her,  remainmg  Umself  tmoorerad  until  it  turned  a  eomsr  and  waa  bid 
from  hia  view. 

The  eyee  of  eighteen,  Innrerer  bright,  ata  apt  to  eee  mattere 
throngh  a  lena  peculiar  to  yonth}  and  if  the  truth  nmst  be  owned,  to 
them  the  ahady  aide  of  thirty  appeara  the  very  sare  of  Kfe;  bat  thoagh 
the  stranger  had  evidently  passed  that  bright  barrier  which  dmdee  a 
glittering  from  a  golden  decad%  the  outline  of  hia  noble  fignre,  and 
finely-monlded  featorea,  waa  more  firmly  impreseed  in  Mary'e  memory 
than  that  et  any  other  Uvmg  peraon. 

IL 

Midwinter  had  passed  sway  %  for  thoagh  anow  lay  on  the  grrand, 
the  dayi  had  lengthened,  and  a  bright  tun  gleamed  npan  tbe  ieides 
which  hang  from  the  verandah  of  Mrs.  Lewford'a  drawing-room,  rö- 
tained  probaMy  in  their  fantaitic  pendnlea  by  the  keea  eaaterly  wind, 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  through  every  crevice.  In  an  easy  ehair, 
drawn  dose  to  the  blaring  Are,  the  old  lady  «at  knitting,  whüe  her 
two  daughters  were  buaily  oooupled  with  the  many-tinted  Berlin 
wools.  At  a  table  near  the  bay-window  atood  Harr  Msreton,  in  the 
midst  of  her  morning  dutiea.  She  had  oonferred  wfth  the  oook  touch- 
ing  the  State  of  the  larder,  ahe  had  combed  the  poodle,  and  dosted  the 
cMna,  and  now  ahe  waa  tending  aome  rare  hyadnths,  mach  prised  by 
Mra.  Lawford,  who  had  a  passion  for  noriealtare.  Bot  a  aad  aorident 
had  happened— one  of  them  had  süpped  from  her  cold  flngere(ahe  had 
not  been  near  a  Are  that  morning),  and  the  flower  had  snapped  from 
the  stem.  A  bright  drop  stood  in  eaeh  of  her  soft  dark  eye«,— for  ahe 
had  been  chidden  somewhat  harehly  for  her  carelessnees.  Her  heart 
was  too  fall  of  regret  to  make  exeoses,  and  ahe  only  murmured,  "  I 
am  most  nnlucky." 

"Now  I  do  not  think  you  are,"  aaid  Matilda  Lawford,  who  waa  a 
good-natored  girl,  and  wished  to  bring  round  the  mind  of  her  mother, 
a  moat  irritable  tempered  woman,  to  a  pleaaant  sofejeet  u  I  know  we 
all  thonght  you  very  lncky  to  have  a  present  of  the  splendid  boomet 
the  rery  night  of  oor  ball.  Waa  not  it  a  pieee  of  aheer  lack  to  oome 
ao  apropos?  And  you  were  a  dear  glrl  to  diride  it  between  xuk 
Everybody  thought  the  fiowers  were  from  oor  otm  ooaaervi^erj;w 
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"  Snrdy  you  were  not  so  süly  as  to  undecefre  thete,"  ehimed  in  the 
matronly  kidy;  who,  besides  being  ill-tempered,  was  <me  of  those 
weak  and  narrow-minded  mothers,  whose  children,  if  they  bare  good 
qualitiee,  poosoos  them  tu  spüe  of  evil  eulture;-"  we  should  have  had 
quite  as  fine  a  show,"  she  continued,  "  if  that  stupid  EUis  had  not  let 
out  Hie  Area  od  Christmas-ere ;  and  there  ig  no  use  in  proclaiming 
one^s  mortifieatiens." 

"I  think  the  greatest  pioce  of  lock  wat  getting  baok  your  sovereign 
with  the  fiowers!"  exolauned  Hannah,  in  a  tone  which  prodaimed  her* 
tobeagreatdealmore  " her mother'a danghtar"  than Matilda.  "lam 
sure/nevereacpected  you  would  seeit  again«  And  the  white  and  silver 
purse  in  whieh  it  was  returned,  is  a  love  of  a  tbing,  just  fit  for  a  Card 
purse."  (Miss  Lawford  was  eight-and-twenty,  and  had  lately  grown  a 
desperate  whist  player.)  "I  don't  think  you  ever  ose  it,  do  you, 
MaryP 

This  was  not  the  first  "gentie  hint"  her  Cousin  Hannah  had  given 
with  referenee  to  the  white  and  silver  purse  j  but  Mary,  usually  as 
quiek  at  understanding  as  ready  to  yield,  seemed  unaecountably  dull 
or  uneomplying  whenever  this  subjeot  was  named.  But  the  arrival 
of  the  postman  ehanged  the  oonversation;  and  among  the  letters  was 
one  for  Mary,  which  being  rather  an  unusual  ocourrenee,  exeited  a 
proportionale  degree  of  interest 

The  Contents  were  scanned  in  a  few  momcnts;  but  Short  as  they 
were,  they  alternately  blanched  and  fiushed  the  check  of  Mary  Mars- 
ton.   Then,  burstftng  into  tea»,  she  dropped  the  letter,  exclaiming— 

"It  is  a  hoax— a  crucl  hoax ;  it  cannot  be  realP 

But  that  offldal  letter  was  no  hoax«  Indeed,  the  steady,  old- 
eetabtished  firm  who  signed  themaelrea  "  her  most  obedient  serYants," 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  perpetration  of  anything  so  outrageous. 
No,  no;  the  fact  was  too  weU  authenticated  for  doubt  or  hesitatkm  on 
the  subject;  Mary  was  no  longer  poor  and  dependent— old  Sir  Digby 
Bandle,  known  throughout  the  oounty  as  a  most  eccentric  eharacter, 
and  whose  death  had  been  chronioled  three  days  before  in  the  — 
Herald,  had  bequeathed  Mary,  by  a  codioü  to  bis  will,  the  sum  of  ten 
tfaousand  pounds,  in  trust  for  her  sole  use  tili  she  should  become  of 
age,  when  it  would  pass  into  her  own  hands !  The  Strange  part  of 
the  story  was,  that  not  to  her  knowledge  had  Mary  Marston  ever  seen, 
or  been  seen  by  her  Und  benefactor ! 

in. 

The  icicles  had  departed,  and  the  froet~bound  streams  were  again 
ebbing  genüy  along  as  they  sparkled  in  the  sunshine;  the  birds  were 
triBing  merrily,  and  the  treee  were  unfurling  their  pale  green  leaves— 
hoar  winter  had  departed,  and  the  spirit  of  youth  was  again  abroad  in 
the  World.  On  a  morning  in  early  May,  Mary  Marston  commenced 
her  journey,  by  raihray,  to  the  metropolis,  But  thoagh  a  few 
months  older  than  when  we  introduoed  her  to  the  reader— though  her 
worldly  knowledge  was  somewhat  increased,  and  her  purse  extremely 
weil  lined— it  was  not  oonsidered  proper,  expediert,  or  safe,  for  her  to 
travel,  as  she  had  done  before,  unprotected.  Accordingly,  an  old  de- 
pendent of  the  family,  whose  offlce  was  something  between  nurse  and 
housekeeper,  was  deputed  as  her  attendant  to  London,  where  she  had 
rioer  near  relatives  to  receive  her.  We  do  not  attempt  to  aecount  for 
this  difierent  arrangement,  we  but  State  the  fact,  and  shall  onlyobserve 
that  on  this  occasion  she  wore  a  remarkably  pretty  bonnet,  one  indeed 
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which  was  qnite  the  che/  cTctuvre  of  a  country  milliner.  A  stränge 
coinddence,  however,  occurred,  for  she  was  handed  intö  the  caniage  by 
the  very  same  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  lent  the  sovereign  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  who  it  appeared  was  rcturning  to  town  by  the 
very  same  train  as  herseif.  Indeed  he  took  his  seat  aa  before,  exactly 
oppodte  to  her*;  but  after  a  smile  of  reoognition  had  passed  between 
them,  Mary  observed  an  expreasion  half-mirthful,  half-seornful,  pass 
over  his  face,  as  old  Nurse  entered  the  carriage ;  bat  it  was  evidently 
notoccasionedbypatriciandistaste  at  the  prospectof  aplebeian  feliow- 
trayellerf  for  he  paid  the  respect  dne  to  age,  and  assiated  her  in  with 
care  and  attention.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  admit  any  other  passengers  into  the  vacant  seats  of  the  car- 
riage our  travellers  oocupied.  What  passed  on  the  journey  has  there- 
fore  neyer  been  clearly  ascertained,  for  old  Nurse  pleads  guiity  to 
having  fallen  asleep,  and  the  other  parties,  to  this  day,  refuse  to  give  any 
aooount  of  their  conversation. 

About  a  month  after  this  event,  Madida  Lawford  received  a  long 
letter  from  her  oonstn  Mary.  It  treated  of  divers  matten;  and 
towards  the  end,  just  on  a  eorner  of  the  paper,  oommunicated  the  iact 
that  she,  the  writer,  was  engaged  to  be  married,  of  course  to  the  hand- 
somest,  cleverest,  and  most  delightful  person  in  Europe.  She  added, 
however,  that  he  was  not  rieh,  being  yet  "  struggUng  upwards  at  the 
bar,"  and  expressed  in  touching  langoage  her  own  thankfalness  to 
Providence,  for  that  fortune  which  would  always  relieve  them  from 
the  pressure  of  poverty.  The  postscript»  however,  oontained  the  pith 
of  the  letter.  It  ran  thus : — "  I  may  as  well  teil  you  at  once,  what 
you  must  know  sooner  or  later — don't  quiz  me! — but  Mr.  Raymond  is 
the  stranger  who  sent  me  the  beautiful  bouquet,  and  the  white  and 
silver  purse.  He  managed  to  procure  an  introduetion  to  unde 
William,  who  knew  him  very  well  by  report»  and  has  visited  here 
constantly  sinee  I  came  to  London !" 

One  surprise,  however,  was  to  mount  on  another;  for  the  next 
morning's  post  brought  a  short  and  almost  incoherent  letter  from  Mary. 
From  it  enough  was  gathered  to  contradict  some  of  the  assertions  oon- 
tained in  the  former  epistle,  for  it:  stated  th%t  though  Mr.  Raymond 
had  been  for  some  years  "  struggling  at  the  bar,"  he  was  no  longer  a 
poor  man,  but  sole  heir— after  the  payment  of  a  few  eccentric  legades 
— to  the  immense  wealth  of  Sir  .Digby  Bandle,  who  it  appeared  was 
his  mother's  eider  and  half-brother.  "  Slanderous  tongues  had 
poisoned  truth,"  and  they  had  been  for  years  separated ;  but  on  a  sick 
bed  the  heart  of  the  kind  old  man  yearned  for  his  only  relative,  and 
when  they  met,  and  the  paßt  was  explained,  the  pent-up  feelings  of 
Sir  Digby  guahed  forth,  and  he  seemed  anxious  only  to  live  long 
enough  to  make  amends  for  past  neglect  by  granting,  almost  forestall- 
ing,  every  wiah  of  his  nephew.  What  induced  him  to  leave  Mary 
Marston  a  legaey,  or  how  Digby  Raymond  discovered  the  precise 
hour  of  her  return  to  London,  and  how  he  eontrived  that  the  remain- 
ing  seats  in  the  carriage  should  be  unoecupied,  we  pretend  not  to  de» 
termine ;  but  we  know  "  love  or  money"  can  perform  wonders.  Why 
he  passed  himself  off  as  still  "a  struggling  barrister,"  is  another 
affiur;  but  it  was  just  the  conduet  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  who,  having  found  a  heart  which  poverty  had  failed  to  render 
suspicious  and  sellsh,  and  knowing  its  priceless  value,  was  inclined 
once  more  to  test  it;  but— by  the  opposite  ordeaL 
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THE  FIRST  WORD   IN   THE  MORNING  AND  THE 
LAST  AT  NIGHT. 

BY   NIMBOD. 

It  has  oecarionally  happened  to  me  to  sit  down  to  my  desk,  take  a  pen 
ia  my  band,  and  then  ask  myself,  "  FFAol  am  I  ^otn?  to  write?"  Such 
was  the  case  about  twelve  months  back,  when  one  word  in  the  said 
question  at  once  decided  the  point.  "  I  will  write  an  artide  on  the 
little  verb  to  go9"  said  I  to  myself,  "  and  send  it  to  Fraser's  Magazine." 
I  wrote  it,  and  sent  it;  bot,  surely,  methought  it  would  not  take.  It, 
however,  did  take,  and  the  editor  of  another  monthly  periodical  soon 
afterwards  made  the  following  request  to  me  by  letter: — "  When  you 
ha?e  another  little  raey  article,  like  the  one  entitled  "  Go— going — 
gone,"  in  Fraser's  Magazine  of  last  month,  I  wish  you  would  send  it 
to  me."  Whether  the  one  I  am  now  about  to  indite  is  worthy  an 
editor's  notice  is  not  for  me  to  determine;  but,  such  as  it  is,  I  give 
you  the  preference  of  either  accepting  or  refusing  it.  It  may,  at  all 
events,  act  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  lustre  of  the  more  precious  gems  with 
which  your  pages  are  adorned  by  the  hands  of  superior  artists  to  myself. 

I  offen  think  of  a  remark  made  by  Johnson — namely,  that  things 
which  are  obvious  are  eommonly  either  unthought  of  or  unknown. 
Hie  object  of  the  above-named  paper  in  Fräser,  then,  was  to  shew  the 
ahnost  incredible — certainly  unthought  of — frequency  of  occurrence  of 
the  little  verb  "  to  go,"  in  its  various  moods  and  tenses,  in  the  ordi- 
när/ oonversation  between  man  and  man;  Articles,  prepositions,  con- 
junctions,  and  the  adverbs  yes  and  no  excepted,  no  other  word  is,  in 
wy  opinion,  so  often  on  the  tongue  unless  it  be  the  pronoun  "  what" 
I  wOl  then  see  what  I  can  make  of  this  useful  little  indefinite,  either 
to  amuse  or  instruct 

As  if  by  prescriptive  right,  I  oommenee  with  the  Sportsman  on  a 
nunting  morning. 

"  Whafs  o'dock?"  to  his  yalet,  who  awakens  him;  "  and  what  sort 
of  a  morning  is  it?'*  (Here  is  the  «first  word.") 

"  It  is  fine  at  present,  sir;  but  I  should  not  wonder  but  what  it  will 
rain  before  night.  What  clothes  will  you  wear  to-day?  and  what  horse 
is  the  groom  to  send  to  cover?  The  cook  also  wishes  to  know  what  you 
would  like  to  have  for  your  breakfast,  and  at  what  hour  you  will  dine." 

u  What  has  she  got  in  the  larder?"  is  the  next  question  of  the 
master,  who,  when  he  arrives  at  the  cover  side,  thus  acoosts  a  sporting 
&rmer,  whom  he  observes  mounted  on  a  promising  young  horse— 
"  Wkat  have  you  got  here? — what  is  his  age? — next,  what  is  his 
breed? — fourthly,  what  is  his  height? — and,  lastly,  what  is  his  price?" 

"  What  a  glorious  morning  for  hunting!"  observes  one  sportsman  to 
another,  "  and  what  fine  lying  for  a  fox !" 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  latter,  "  and  what  a  fine  pack  of  hounds!" 

They  find.  "  Te  gods,  what  a  crash!'9  exclaims  one;  "  what  a  scent 
in  cover!"  cries  anotJher;  "  what  a  fine  country  before  us!"  observes  a 
third;  "what  a  Splitter  we  shall  have!"  says  a  fourth. 

Hiey  proceed.  "  What  a  head  they  carry  1"  exclaims  Jones  ;  "what 
apace!"  cries  Smith;  "what  a  purl  (a  fall)  Robins  has  had!"  shouts 
Baker;  "what  a  rasper  is  before  us!"  says  Martin;  "what  a  funk  you 
»einP  observes  Williams. 

vol.  m,  Q 
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Tu  Nbwsmongbr.— "  Whafs  the  newi  to-day?"  aaks  the  news- 
moDger  of  bis  firiend. 

«  WhatF  answers  hiß  inend,  "have  you  not  heazd  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  Syria?  Commodore  Napier — '  the  man  what  «m  and 
wttf  do  it,*  as  the  sailors  sayof  him— has  let  them  know  what  is  what." 

"  And  toAaf  has  he  done?" 

"  What !  why  he  has  done  in  half-an-hour  what  Napoleon  could  not 
doatall!" 

"  What  a  tramp  he  mmt  bei" 

"  Yes;  and  what  a  oountry  is  England  !" 

A  Scbnb  in  thb  Countby.— "  What  is  to  be  done  to-day!"  says 
one  idle  fellow  to  anotfaer  idle  fellow,  who  ia  on  a  viait  to  him  in  the 
sornmer. 

«  What  you  like." 

u  What  think  you  of  a  ride  to  — -P 

"  FPfcif*  to  be  seen  there?" 

"  Nothing  bat  what  is  to  be  seen  in  most  other  oountry  towns." 

A  Dinner  Scbnb.— "  Dine  with  me  to-day,"  says  Sir  John  to  his 
friend. 

"  At  what  hourr 

"  What  think  you  of  six?" 

Dürino  Dinner. — "  WhatwiH  you  eat?  what  wine  will  you  drink? 
and  what  do  you  think  of  that  Champagne?" 

Thb  Host  to  his  Srbvant,— "  What  is  Coming?" 
"Venison,  sir." 
"  What  partr 

A  Tea  Party  and  its  hklpmate,  Scandal. — "  Well,  Mrs.  Han- 
dies, what  do  you  now  think  of  Mrs.  Moody?  Are  you  not  convinced 
that  what  I  told  you  is  true?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed  on  a  simflar  occasion,  I 
don't  believe  alt  what  I  hear." 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  if  you  believe  one  half  of  what  I  have  told  you 
of  Mrs.  Moody  and  Captain  Flash,  she  must  be-«/  know  what.  What 
a  wicked  woman!  and  what  will  the  world  say  of  her?" 

"  Why,  what  it  always  says  when  a  fine  young  woman  is  made  to 
marry  an  old  man  for  his  money— *  Poor  thing,  what  a  sacrißce  she 
made  P  What  prospect  of  happiness  could  she  have?  Then  what  a 
nice  man  the  captain  is,  and  what  a  poor  wretch  is  Mr.  Moody!" 

"  What  excuse  is  that?     What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?" 

"  I  care  not  what  Mrs.  Grundy  will  say;  but  I  remember  what  our 
Saviour  said  about  casting  the  first  stone.    It  ßhall  not  be  flung  by  me." 

Shopping. — "  What  do  you  please  to  want,  ma'am?"  says  the 
smartly-tricked  young  man  behind  the  counter. 

"  Irhafs  the  price  of  your  cambric?" 

"  Of  what  quality  do  you  wish  it?" 

"  What  do  you  recommend?" 

"  This  is  what  we  are  selling  most  of.  What  quantity  shall  I  cut 
you  off,  and  to  what  place  am  I  to  send  it?" 

The  Racing  Man.— "What's  to  win  the  Derby?  Whafs  the  bet- 
ting  at  TattersaU's?  What  say  the  prophets--Judex  in  the  Post, 
Vates  in  the  Era,  and  Pegasus  in  BelTs  Life,  all  capital  judges?" 
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"  What  er»  the  odda  against  Brutus  for  the  Great  Yorkihire 
Handicap?*9 

"  9%a#  ia  Brutus?  (i.e.,  how  is  he  bred?>-wAa*  has  he  done?— 
#  wfaf  weight  have  the  handicappers  put  upon  bim?— 4ohat  «table  is  he 
in,  and  what  Jockey  will  ride  kam?" 

The  Monbt  Lendeb's  Office. — "  What  sum  do  you  want,  and  for 
wkat  time?  fFfto*  security  can  you  offer,  and  tcÄaf  barley-sugar* 
will  you  stand?" 

Bow  Strebt,  (before  the  preaiding  xnagistrate.) — "  What  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself,  prisoner?  Be  cautious,  for  what  you  say  will  be 
taken  down  as  evidence  against  you." 

Centbai«  Cboohal  Court. — "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  what  have  you 
to  say  why  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  recorded  against  you?" 
Prisoner  answers  from  Shakspeare— 

M  Whaiiamjoffence? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  aeeuse  me  ? 
WkatlawM  qnest  have  given  their  verdict  np 
ünto  um  trowamg  jodge  ?" 

The  late  Mr.  Cobbett  was  wont  to  say,  an  Englishman  might  travel 
through  France,  knowing  only  one  word  of  the  French  language — 
namely,  "  Combien"  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "  What*  to  pay  T 

Tm  Sa  vage  Stbpkothbe. — (Injusta  noverca.) —  "  Whafs  the 
matter  here?  What's  all  this  noise?  What  are  you  children  about? 
What  a  dust  you  have  kicked  up!  I  teil  you  what9  if  I  hear  any  more 
noiae,  I  will  give  you  what  shall  make  you  retnember  what  day  of  the 
month  it  is." 

The  Fabmbb  and  ms  Laboubeb. — Labourer.  "  What  be  I  to  do 
today?" 
Farmer.  «  What  did  you  do  yesterday?" 
Labourer.  "  What  you  told  me  to  do." 
Farmer,  "  In  what  way  did  you  do  it?" 
Labourer.  "  In  what  I  thought  best" 
Farmer.  "  What  must  I  give  you  for  the  job?" 
Labourer.  "  What  you  think  is  fair." 

The  Schoolmastbb  and  his  Scholab.  —  "  Quid  est  logicum  ? 
What  is  logic?  By  what  rule  of  syntax  does  the  Greek  verb  al<r- 
Bavoftai  govern  the  genitive  case  ?  By  what  rules  of  prosody  are  cu, 
in  aqua,  made  long ;  De,  in  Deus,  short ;  and  pa,  in  patris,  common?" 

Master.  "  What  says  Bacon  on  the  due  Observation  of  the  Sabbath?" 

Scholar.  "  He  teils  us  '  what  actione  and  works  may  be  done  upon 
the  Sabbath,  and  what  not ;  and  what  courses  of  gain  are  lawful,  and 
in  what  eases.' " 

A  Hoax.—"  Qßäd  ridesr  (Anglice,  "  What  do  you  laugh  at?") 
Said  a  facetioua  friend  of  mine,  on  a  hunting  morning,  to  a  celebrated 
fox-hunter  who  had  given  his  Latin  to  the  winds. 

"  My  Magog  hone,"  was  the  reply. 

An  Impebtinbnt   Answeb   to   an    Impebtinent  Question. — 
"  What  is  that  to  you?" 
Sunday  Evenino,  in  the  Countbt. — "  At  what  church  was  you 

*  The  modern  tonn  for  exorbitant  per-centage. 
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this  morning?"  asked  Farmer  Marahall  of  his  neighbour;  "  and  what 

did  the  paraon  teil  you?w 

"  He  told  us  what  we  all  knew  before— -that  we  are  nnnera." 

"  What  was  bis  text?"  # 

"  From  the  120th  Psalm:  «  What  reward  ßhall  be  given  unto  thee? 

or  what  ahall  be  done  unto  thee,  thou  false  tongue?"9 
"  Did  he  teil  you  what  the  reward  is?" 

"  Yes;  '  Sharp  arrows  of  the  inighty,  with  hot  coals  of  juniper.'  * 
"  What  is  meant  by  hot  coals  of  juniper?" 
"  No  wood  burns  so  fiercely  as  that  of  the  juniper  tree* 
"  What  a  dreadful  sentence  by  an  all-merciful  God!    And  I  wonder 

what  our  neighbour, 4  the  lying  captain,'  as  he  is  called,  thinks  of  iL 

A  Fidobttt  Man. — "  What  with  one  thing,  and  what  with  an- 
other,  I  am  worried  out  of  my  life.* 

A  COMFLIMENT  PAID  TO  AN  INFANT,  INTSNDSD  FOB  ITS  MOTHBB.— 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  child!  what  fine  eyes,  and  what  a  fine  com- 
plexion!  (Aside,  but  not  out  of  hearing)— JPftot  a  splendid  woman 
she  will  be  if  she  lives,  and  what  a  likeness  of  her  mother!" 

Interrogatively,  and  in  exclamation,  the  pronoun  what  is  used  with 
great  efFect  by  Shakspeare  in  the  two  following  passages.     Juliet  says 
to  Romeo,  to  induee  him  to  ehange  his  name,  which  is  "  her  enemyn— 
"  What*  ins  atme?    That  which  we  call  a  rote 
By  any  other  name  woald  unell  as  sweet" 

In  exclamation,  and  in  marking  a  pause  in  a  sentence:— Prince 
Henry,  on  seeing  Falstaff  on  the  ground,  and  suppoting  him  to  be 
dead,  exclaims— 

uWhat!  oldaequaintance!  oonld  not  all  this  fiesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  eonld  have  better  tpared  a  better  nun,'* 
Agam  u  y^  ,  gone  wjÄ0Bt  a  ^^  ?» 

says  Proteus,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  when  Julia  steals 
away  from  his  presence,  afiter  having  sealed  the  bargain  with  a  kiss. 

In  Scripture  also,  interrogatively,  this  pronoun  has  great  force,  as 
well  as  comprehensiveness.    For  example: — 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved!"  was  the  question  the  trembling 
jailer  put  to  Paul  and  Silas,  when  he  saw  the  prison  doors  open  in  a 
miraculous  manner. 

Again: — When  Jesus  was  brought,  bound  and  accused,  before 
Pilate,  and  the  envious  priests  had  recommended  him  to  death,  Pilate 
asked  him,  "  What  will  ye  then  that  I  should  do  unto  him  whom  ye 
call  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  Again:—"  Teil  us,  therefore,"  said  the 
Pharisees  to  Christ,  "  What  thinkest  thou?  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  unto  Caesar  ?"  Again: — When  the  said  Pharisees  set  a  lawyer 
to  work,  to  question  him,  to  the  tempting  of  him,  after  He  had  given 
the  Sadducees  their  qirietus,  how  He  confounded  him  and  them  by  the 
question  of  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he?"  After 
this,  writes  Matthew,  "  No  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word ; 
neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  ask  him  any  more  questions." 

As  a  means  of  punctuation,  and  of  eraphaais,  the  little  word  "  whaf 
has  great  power  in  giving  the  right  meaning  of  a  sentence,  and,  per- 
haps,  in  exclamation,  and  interrogatively,  no  better  Illustration  can 
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* 

be  produced  than  that  in  the  witty  couplet  said  to  have  been  written 
over  a  barber's  door,  in  an  English  country  town;  and  which,  having 
been  read  by  a  yokel,  exactly  as  it  was  written»  and  taken  by  bim  in 
its  traly  literal  sense,  cansed  him  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  seemingly- 
proflered  pledge.    Itranthus: — 

M  What  do  you  think 
I  share  tor  a  pensy  and  give  you  to  drink." 

"  Let  me  read  it,"  said  the  shaver ;  which  he  did  thus,  to  the  no 
smaü  disoomfitnre  of  the  yokel: — 

44  Whait  doyott think 
I  abaye  for  a  penny,  and  gire  you  to  drink  ?" 

"  What  a  noodle  you  mnst  be!" 

Thx  Last  Word  at  Night. — "  What  were  you  talking  about  so 
eaniestly  with  Mrs.  S.  thifl  evening?"  says  a  jealous  wife  to  her  hus- 
bend,  when  oomfortably  tucked  up  with  him  in  bed.  The  husband, 
unwiDing  to  explain,  merely  drawls  out,  "  Whatf"  the  word  being 
succeeded  by  a  snore. 

Spenser,  in  his  "Faery  Queen,"  uses  the  word"  what?  as  a  noun:— 

*  They  pray'd  him  nt,  and  gare  him  for  to  feed 
Such  homely  what  as  ferres  the  simple  clowne." 

In  the  Latin  langnage  there  is  no  end  to  the  families  of  quid  and 
quoa\  each  signifying  what. 

Cicero  (de  Div.)  for  example: — "  Hoc  sum  contentus,  quod  etiam  si 
quo  qtädque  fiat  ignorem,  quid  fiat  intelligo."  Again,  (in  C.  Verrem 
de  signis,)  he  exclaims — "  Quod  hoc  est  ?  quod  monstrum,  quod  pro- 
digium  in  provinciam  misimus  ?"  Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  the 
Latin  pronominal  adjective  quäle  answers  to  the  English  word  what ; 
and  with  which  word  the  writer  I  have  quoted  has  taken  no  small 
liberty,  not  only  in  deriving  from  it  the  noun  Substantive  quaUtas, 
but  using  it  substantively  to  signify  any  being  or  thing,  as  com- 
pounded  of  substance  and  accident,  or  matter  and  qualities.  "  Et  ita 
efleci  quae  appellant  qualia;  equibus  in  omni  natura  cohaerente,  et 
continuata  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  etiectum  ipse  mundum."  Cicero 
(Qnest  Acad.,  Hb.  i.)  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Varro,  the 
greatest  critic  and  grammarian  of  the  Augustan  age,  who  wrote  on 
the  Latin  language,  and  addressed  his  works  to  Cicero.  So  much  for 
the  importance  of  the  litüe  pronoun  what. 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES. 

BY   CHABLES   HERVEY. 

BÜ88IA. 

I. 

Oms  of  the  first  and  most  striking  peculiarities  that  attracts  the  travel- 
lert  attention  in  Kussia,  is  the  common  habit  among  all  classes  of  address- 
ing  persona  by  the  Christian  name  of  their  father  in  addition  to  their  own, 
iostead  of  a  surname,  For  instanoe,  suppose  the  individual  addressed 
to  be  Charles  Smith,  son  of  John  Smith  ;  he  is  simply  styled  Karl 
Ivanovitch,  Charles,  aon  of  John.    Even  the  emperor  is  called  Nicolai 
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n. 

An  anecdote  iß  told  of  a  party  of  Bussian  fiahermen,  who  were  aent 
out  in  boats  during  a  severe  Storni,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
crew  of  a  ship  tossing  about  in  great  danger  near  the  shore.  Strict 
Orders  were  given  to  save  the  officers  if  possible.  Having  auc- 
ceeded  in  picking  up  one  or  two,  they  were  returning,  when  a  poor 
fellow,  almoat  exhausted  with  swimming,  came  alongside  one  of  the 
boats,  and  implored  the  crew  to  take  tum  in.  "  Are  you  an  officer?* 
was  the  only  reply  to  his  prayer.  "  No;  but  for  Heaven's  sake  save 
me!"  "  Impossible,  friend;  our  orders  are  very  precise,  and  only 
mention  officers.  Pull  back  to  shore,  lads.*  The  poor  fellow  strnggled 
hard  to  retain  his  grasp  of  the  receding  boat,  but  his  benumbed  fingen 
gradually  loosed  thtir  hold,  and  he  sank,  within  lesa  than  a  hnndred 
yards  of  the  land 

in. 

Among  the  Prench  prisoners  taken  by  the  enemydnring  Napofaon's 
disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  was  a  young  soldier,  by  birth  a 
Breton.  A  Russian  officer,  moved  with  oompassbn  by  his  yontfa, 
ransomed  him  from  a  troop  of  Cossacks  who  were  about  to  süay  him, 
and  took  him  home  to  his  estate.  As  the  young  captive  did  not  speak 
Bussian,  nor  the  officer  French,  the  latter  very  na&urally  concluded  that 
the  other,  being  a  Frenchman,  mußt  of  course  have  the  true  Parisian 
accent.  Wishing  to  give  his  children  the  benefit  of  this  acquisitum, 
he  placed  them  under  the  tuition  of  his  prisoner,— making  him  tmdcr- 
atand,  with  no  little  difficulty,  that  he  wished  them  to  be  instructed 
in  the  French  language.  As  may  be  expected,  in  course  of  time 
the  young  soldier's  pupils  spoke  las  Breton  with  fluency ;  and  on  a 
friend  of  their  fath^'s,  who  knew  French  thoroughly,  visiting  the 
family,  he  was  asked  by  his  host  as  a  favour  to  examine  his  childrep. 
What  was  their  mutual  astoniahment  on  discovering  that  neither  of 
them  could  comprehend  a  syllable  they  heardt  Of  course  an  eckumue- 
meni  ensued,  and  the  story  spread  abroad  until  it  finally  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Czar  Alexander,  who,  it  is  said,  invited  the  young  Breton 
to  St  Petersburg  and  gave  him  a  small  pension. 

IV. 

The  lower  dasses  in  the  principal  Bussian  cities  are  extremely  fond 
of  theatrical  entertainments,  which  take  place  on  temporary  stages 
erected  for  the  occasion  in  some  of  the  larger  thoroughfares.  They 
do  not  scruple,  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  mysteries,  to  introduce  the 
most  sacred  characters  into  their  dramas ;  and  on  one  occasion,  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Virgin  Mary  (enacted  by  a  man  disguised  in 
female  costume)  was  represented  as  bestowing  a  handful  of  kopecks  on 
a  kneeling  suppliant  for  charity,  who  was  intended  to  personate  the 
angel  Gabriel. 

v. 

The  name  of  Strogonoff,  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  noblest  famiües 
in  Bussia,  had  its  origin  in  the  following  circumstance :— One  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  count  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartara»  and 
cruelly  murdered, — being  literally  sUced  in  pieces  with  a  two-handled 
knife.  His  son  was  afterwards  called  Strogonovitch  (or  Strogonoff) 
from  the  Bussian  word  strogate,  signifying,  properry,  to  plane  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  ' 
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VI. 

When  a  Rusaian  enters  a  room  in  Vienna,  where  many  Germans 
are  assembled,  it  is  by  no  means  unoommon  to  see  the  latter  take  out 
their  handkerchiefs.  The  reason  is,  that  most  Russians,  when  en 
voyage,  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their  clothes  in  trunks  made  of  a 
pecuUar  sort  of  leather,  the  smell  of  which  speedily  impregnates  the 
contents  of  the  trank.  The  Germans,  however,  will  not  allow  this; 
but  maintain  that,  as  Nature  has  bestowed  an  nnpleasant  odour  on 
every  Russian,  she  has  also  endowed  the  Germans  with  organs  suffi- 
ciently  acute  to  discover  it. 

VII. 

The  Russians,  especially  the  lower  classes,  are  apt  to  father  all 
Wunders  npon  the  Germans,  nmch  in  the  same  way  that  poor  Pat  is 
saddled  with  bnlls  among  ns.  They  seldom  lose  an  opportanity  of 
ridicoling  the  Nemetskoi,  as  the  German  is  styled,  and  are  particu- 
larly  fond  of  bringing  him  forward  as  a  butt  in  their  Street  theatres. 
One  of  their  favourite  pieces  represents  a  German  engaged  as  cook 
in  Rnssia,  and  going  to  market  with  his  arms  crossed  and  elbows 
sqoared,  without  once  exposing  his  hands  for  fear  of  the  eold.  On 
arriving  at  a  butcher's  shop,  he  asks  for  meat.  "  What  meat?"  in- 
qmres  the  butcher.  "  Uns,"  replies  the  cook,  poking  at  one  par- 
ticular  Joint  with  his  elbow;  "  cut  me  off  so  much.w  "  But  the  money T9 
"You  will  find  it  in  this  pocket,"  says  the  cook,  ahoving  out  the  other 
elbow.  "  Take  what  you  want,  and  put  back  the  purse,  and  then 
thrust  the  meat  under  my  arm."  This  done,  off  he  walks ;  and  on 
readring  home,  opens  his  arm  sufficiently  to  allow  the  Joint  to  drop  on 
the  floor,  saying  to  the  turnspit,  "  There's  your  meat  r 

VIIL 

Many  Russians  have  no  small  talent  for  caricature  andjeux  desprü. 
Some  years  ago,  a  portrait  of  General  Eiselew  was  exhibited  in  a 
print-shop  at  St  Petersburg,  beneath  which  was  written,  in  Frencb, 
General  Qui  feleve.  This,  exactly  similar  in  pronunciation  to  his 
real  name,  was  still  more  appropriate,  from  the  drcumstance  of  his 
having  been  originally  the  son  01  a  merchant,  and  having  raised  him- 
«elf  by  his  own  talent  to  the  rank  of  charge  d } affaires.  Beeide  this, 
was  placed  a  portrait  of  Madame  Laval,  a  tafl,  stout  Frenchwoman, 
the  better  half,  in  every  sense,  of  a  very  diminutive  husband,  whose 
thin  figure  was  just  visible  in  the  picture,  half  hidden  by  the  capacious 
folds  of  theladjps  dress;  underneath  was  written,  Madame  Favale. 

IX. 

In  Illustration  of  the  "  liberty*  of  the  press  in  Russia,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  author  of  a  Statistical  work  having  ventured  to 
hazard  a  guess  at  the  probable  amount  of  the  emperor's  income,  was 
ünmediatery  imprisoned  and  kept  in  dose  eonfinement  for  five  years. 
This  sevexity  renders  it  drfficult,  indeed  impossible,  for  any  writer  to 
express  his  own  opinion  freely ;  almost  the  only  work  in  the  language 
in  which  the  truth  is  occasionally  spoken  being  Karamsin's  History  of 
Boaria,  where  the  writer  obtained  the  express  permission  of  the  em- 
peror  to  aay  all  he  chose  before  his  reign,  on  the  condition  of  his  being 
äscreeüy  süent  afterwards. 
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THE  SOUL  OP  SONG. 

BT  MIM  FABDOE. 


Tnsonlof  long!  thesonlofeong! 

Oh!  wherefore  U  it  IM? 
Is  it  that  In  my  world-worn  heut 

All  poetie  ii  dead, 
As  front  the  autumn's  wither*d  tom 

Theodonr-drop  ia  shed  ? 


Tbere  wag  a  time— a  blessöd  time, 
Wben  high  my  apirit  swell'd, 

And  from  its  fresh  and  fenrent  springt 
The  tide  of  mnsic  well'd ; 

Bot  now  by  sorrow's  bligfating  breath 
Itateqamhathbeenkneird. 

Then  ask  me  not — oh!  aakmenot 
For  lichter  strains  than  these ; 

Mylate  hath  lost  the  magie  tone 
which  onee  had  power  to  please. 

And  all  the  chords  I  waken  now 
Are  sorrow's  Symphonie*. 

Yet  do  not  think—- oh !  do  not  think 

That  thon  canst  be  less  dear, 
Becanse  my  sadden'd  apirit  droops, 
Beeanse  my  haart  ia  drear ; 
ht  lore  may  lire  alone  on  amika» 
~    '   k  hath  its  tear! 


Oh!  do  yoo  ask  whr  I  am  sad? 

The  world  ia  not  for  song ; 
j  How  many  a  pang  anknowa,  angaeaVd, 

Poth  to  the  lyre  belong— 
How  many  a  feeling,  meant  to  bkss, 

Doth  deepen  o*er  Ha  wrong! 

And  I  bave  lored  from  ghihood  np 

Thespellofpoesie; 
Twas  that  which  tanght  my  breast  to 
giowt 

Which  made  me  spfcrit-ftee ; 
Nor  dreamt  I  wbat  a  sbade  of  care 

Upon  the  lyre  might  be. 

Bat  ean  I  see  from  day  to  day, 
The  light  fbrsake  mine  eye, 

The  clond  grow  deeper  on  my  brow, 
My  cheek's  warm  crimaon  fly, 

Nor  feel  that  it  is  mine  to  bear 
A  sadden'd  destiny? 

Then  ask  me  not  to  sing  of  joy, 
Nor  thns  my  tears  reprove ; 

Not  to  light  lays,  nor  mirthfhl  strains, 
These  moornfnl  chords  will  more ; 

Upon  the  wUlows  I  hare  hnng 
The  harp  yon  used  to  tore! 


A   DAY   AT    STRASBURG. 


BT   CAPTAIN    MEDWIN. 


I  am  at  no  lots  to  comprehend  what  Shelley  meant,  by  saying,  he 
wiahed  for  a  tower  as  lofty  as  that  of  Carathis,  in  Vattek.  To  stand 
on  an  Alpine  peak,  or  the  battlemented  suminit  of  a  Castle,  is  to 
nie  supreme  delight.  My  breath  comes  freer  and  lighter  —  the 
blood  circles  more  rapidly  through  my  veins — my  heart  swells  with  a 
keener  enjoyment  of  existence  —  a  fuller  conscioasness  of  belog. 
Whether  it  is  the  landscape,  "boundless  as  our  souls  would  be,"the  douds 
passing  nearer  over  our  heads,  the  purity  of  the  air,  or  the  Separation 
from  the  dizzying  and  busy  whir  of  the  world,— one  and  all,  that  con- 
stitute  this  charm,  I  know  not ;  yet,  there  have  a  deeper  perception 
of  what  Liberty  is,  and  a  more  enlarged  sense  that  there  is  in  the 
heart  of  man  a  universe  of  ita  own, 

These  were  my  thoughts,  as  I  stood  one  day  last  anttunn,  on  the 
Minster  of  Strasburg,  and  leaning  over  the  parapet,  watched  the  long 
course  of  the  Rhine  that  sunders  this  part  of  Germany  Crom  the  broad 
domains  of  France.  The  view  itself  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty ;  but 
it  furnished  no  part  of  my  contemplations  ;  self-abstracted,  I  was  un- 
conscious  of  the  objecto  around  me,  and  in  a  dreamy  State  of  mind, 
passed  in  review  the  last  half-century,  and  conjured  up  the  various 
scenes — some  great  and  noble,  some  terrible,  and  one  rk&cubus,  of 
which  Strasburg  had  been  the  witness. 
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The  striking  of  tfae  hour  waked  me  from  my  reverie ;  and  well  it 
mighty  for  the  dock  was  only  a  few  yards  distant,  and  the  iron  dang 
ofitshammer  droned  through  the  stapendoas  tower  tili  it  trembled 
with  ite  yibrations. 

"Look,"  said  an  dd  Alsadan  Abte,  who  was  ciceronizing  a  party 
of  Germans  —  "  look,  and  admire  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty. 
Do  you  observe" — and  here  he  pointed  with  hia  finger — "  that  plate. 
Hie  wretch"  (he  alluded  to  Voltaire)  "  who,  by  hia  atheistical  writings 
invoked  the  Revolution,  and  causedthe  shedding  of  so  mach  of  the  best 
blood  of  France — he  it  was  who  had  his  name  engraren  there. 
Scarcely  had  that  frightful  pestilence  ceased  from  raging  in  the  land, 
when  a  flash  of  lightning,  without  otherwise  injoring  the  plate,  split 
ihe  syllables  in  two,  so  dividing  them,  that  taire  (to  be  silent)  Stands 
apart,  and  speaks  volumes,  more  edifying  than  all  homilies.  The 
writing  on  the  wall,  at  the  Feast  of  Belshazzar,  was  not  more  imme- 
diatdy  from  the  hand  of  God." 

I  could  not  hdp  emiling  at  the  good  priest's  comment ;  and  climbed 
still  higher  in  search  of  other  names  that  I  had  heard  were  to  be  found 
on  the  stone,  whose  memories,  like  those  of  the  witty  scoffer,  alike 
defy  Time,  though  the  elements  may  deface  or  obliterate  them.  The 
firet  that  caught  my  eye  was  that  of  the  aocomplished  and  spirited 
writer  and  humorist,  whose  hon  mots  made  him  the  Talleyrand  of  his 
time— that  man  of  the  world,  and  leader  of  the  fashions,  and  ornament 
of  all  the  baüs,  and  concerts,  and  carnivals  of  Vienna,  who  began  life 
aa  a  common  soldier  and  died  a  field-marshal  of  the  Anstrian  empire, 
whose  fönend  is  still  remembered  in  its  capital — the  Prince  de  Ligne. 
By  a  stränge  antithesis,  side  by  side  appeared  the  name  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Messiah;"  whose  epitaph  on  his  wife  occurred  to  me,  and 
nught  serve  for  the  pious  Klopstock's — 

«'  Thou  wert  aown  by  God,  to  be  garnered  in  heaven." 

Goethe  twice  also  has  here  annonnced  his  stay,  under  the  dates  of 
1776  and  1780;  the  first  time  with  the  Stolbergs,  and  the  last  with 
big  friend  Heinse.  His  was  not  a  mere  flying  visit  to  Alsace.  Those 
who  are  curious  to  see  the  abodes  of  great  men,  may,  five  leagnesfrom 
Strasburg,  make  an  excorsion  to  a  yillage,  where  he  found  in  the 
daughter  of  a  pastor,  his  earliest  lore,  and  is  supposed  to  have  drawn 
ftom  her  his  Margaret.  Alike  in  genius,  but  how  different  in  their 
destinies! — one  dying  fall  of  years,  and  honours  j  the  other  brought  to 
an  untimely  grave  by  neglect,  and  poverty,  and  disappointment.  Let 
ns  tarn  firom  Goethe  to  Schiller  t  he  also  has  left  a  memorial  of  himself 
on  the  Minster.  We  may  pictnre  to  ourselves,  when  emandpated  from 
his  dark  student-chamber,  with  what  transport  the  poet  listened  to  the 
whisperings  of  the  sammer  airs,  the  murmor  of  the  sunlit  stream, 
andbasked  in  the  deep  blue  sky.  One  may  fancy  that  he  had  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  all  this,  when  in  despondency  he  wrote  those  pathetid 
stanzas— "  Ideale  and  das  Leben;"  one  of  which  runs  thus  :— 

M  How  joyous  in  his  dream's  deceit, 

As  though  his  sonl  had  taken  wings, 
Along  life's  path,  with  flying  feet, 

How  fraed  ftom  oare  the  striplhig  Springs, 
Till  up  to  ethefsfaintest  star 

His  spirit  mounts,  from  height  to  height ! 
Nonght  is  too  high  for  him — too  far — 

And  nonght  too  daring  for  his  night" 
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Moaartalso,  in  1771,  here  left  arecord  of  himaelf— a  traceof  histour. 
Mozart,  who  was  doomed  by  hia  ungrateful  countey,  beforehe  reached 
the  goal  of  fame,  almoet  to  periah  bj  fiunine  on  the  waj ;  and  who  has, 
like  Schiller,  juat  received  a  poor  and  tardy  tribate  to  his  aorpaaaing 
genius,as  thoughamarblemonument  oould  appeaae  the  outraged  dead. 

After  thus  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fanöes,  1  had  now 
leianre  to  enjoy  the  panorama  at  my  feet— to  traoe  the  rivcr  through 
ita  über  windings— to  watch  the  »teamers  that  met  and  paased  each 
other  to  and  from  Baale. 

Having  aatiated  my  curioaity  from  afar,  I  nezt  atrolled  through  the 
city,  like  a  new  Diogenes  with  hia  lantern,  seeking  for  what  I  could 
not  find,  A  wretched  anomaly  of  a  place  is  Strasburg,  neither 
French  nor  German ;  ita  inhahitanU  speaking,  or  rather  pretending  to 
apeak,  both  languages,  and  possessing  neither  the  gaiety  of  the  one 
nation,  nor  the  sobriety  of  the  other.  A  leaden  dnlness  reigns  here—* 
the  people  hardly  knowing  what  or  where  they  are. 

OntheAbattoir,  thefigorea  1792  are  still  visible;  and  there»  too,  in 
large  black  letters,  is  inacribed,— "  Neos  jorona  de  vivre  libre,  ou  de 
mourir."  Benor.  1830.  "  A  daasical  irony"— observed  a  native  gen- 
tleman,  a  fiery  republiean  who  aceompanied  me.  He  then  led  me  to 
the  Pias  Darmes,  ornamented  with  a  statne  of  Kleber,  the  pride  of 
the  city,  who  feil  by  the  band  of  an  assassin  in  Bgypt»  after  he  had 
escaped  the  balla  of  the  Austrian,  the  Prussian,  and  die  Mameluke— 
not  forgetting  onr  own. 

Gütenberg  has  also  a  monument,  like  so  many  in  France,  a  new 
min— bat  this  of  a  novel  kind,  and  donbtless  one  after  the  Abb£'s  own 
heart,  shewing  the  power  of  his  fraternity— the  relievos  having  beentorn 
down  from  the  base,as  profane,  and  neverlikely  tobe  replaced.  Hapleas 
David!    has  he  had  most  to  suffer  aa  artist,  Buonapartist,  or  deiat  ? 

On  leaving  the  Square,  we  met  the  band  of  the  Chasseurs  playing  a 
lively  air,  at  the  aame  time  that  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral  annonnced 
the  hour  of  vespers.  The  measagerie  Leütte,  with  siz  white  horses» 
rombled  over  the  wretched  pavement.  The  noise  was  deafening, 
and  rendered  more  dissonant  as  it  mingled  itself  with  the  voices  of 
troops  of  shopmen,  artiaans,  mechanics,  and  lightly-clad  nymphs,  hasten- 
ing  on  their  way  to  Tournairc's  circus,  in  the  Marais,  where  some  ez- 
traordiiiary  novel  ty  had  been  announced«  Tnrning  up  another  street  to 
avoid  this  crowd,  we  feil  in  with  one  better  dressed,  eager  to  witneas, 
"  Napoleon,  ou  les  cent  jours,"  by  another  Company,  in  eight  tableaux, 
— a  piece  that  has  laated  much  longer  than  French  ones  generally  do, 
for  I  was  present  at  ita  representation,  twelve  years  ago  in  Lyons. 

What  shall  I  say  more  of  Strasburg?— that  it  abounds  in  geaa- 
<T armes— prides  itself  in  good  beer  and  bad  tobacco— fine  women — a 
railroad  to  Basle,  its  train  the  alowest  in  Burope,  for  it  stops  at 
twenty-one  diffisrent  stations  en  route — Strasburgners  and  Alflawan« 
in  continual  steife— Student»  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Philesters — 
a  handsome  theatre,  where  they  do  not  play  in  the  summer,  and  that 
might  as  well,  so  badly  is  it  attended,  be  closed  in  the  winter — and  last» 
though  not  least  of  its  attractions,  let  me  not  forget  yon  Terrene  de 
fais  gras.  Oh,  goose-liver  paUes!  proud  boast  of  some  Lucullian 
feast,  what  a  charm  for  epicurean  souls  lies  in  your  tender  forma— 
what  Inspiration — dying  swans  are  nothing  to  it! — for  some  poor  poet, 
who,  tili  he  visited  the  table-äh&Us  of  this  savoury  capital,  has  only 
known  you  by  namel    How  excellently  well  do  you  represent  this 
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androgynous  stete!— can  any  better  emblems  than  goose  and  truffies  be 
imagined  to  suggest  the  mied  and  the  rulers? 

To  the  left  of  the  road  on  the  outakirts  of  Strasburg,  in  a  green, 
wtired  meadow,  enamelled  with  flowers,  lies  (child  of  the  revolution, 
and  one  of  its  best  and  neblest  sons !)  Desaix.  A  sareophagns  of  grey 
rtone  oovers  his  remains,  a  record  of  the  mnrderons  Marengo.  Poor 
Desaix!  it  needed  no  poet's  pen  to  immortalise  theo.  Ton  periahed, 
is  the  great  ahonld  pensh,  young,  atthe  righttime.  You  lived  not  to 
see  the  days  of  theempire  amilitary  despotism,  worse  than  that  of  the 
oW  regime— were  spared  the  aight  of  your  conntry's  degradation  and 
omqnest,  the  knowledge  of  the  Fromethean  fate  of  tblne  ambitious 
chief  and  leader— the  vulture  and  the  rock.  Sleep  sweatly,  yonng 
aoo,  with  Hoche,  Maroeau,  and  the  brave! 

The  reign  of  terror  and  oonscription  is  past;  better  times  have  snc- 
ceeded,  and  bronght  with  them— may  it  long  endure!— peace,  the  end 
and  aim  of  humanity.  The  plough  drives  its  share  in  the  blood- 
wdden  gronnd,  the  engine  drags  the  long  train  over  the  battle-field, 
the  gteam-boat  ents  its  way  through  the  stream  whoae  erossing  oost 
so  many  lives,  bearing  the  stranger  and  his  gold  to  fertilize  the  lands 
that boond  its  conrse.  Sleep  softly,  Desaix,  and  with  theerest the  wild 
dreams  of  dominion  and  eonqnest! 
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BT     MBS.    1DWARD    THOMAS. 

Ab  he,  long  wand'ring  o'er  Alvbia's  piain, 

With  wearied  limbs  and  sonf  depress'd  with  care, 
8earching  jfer  pahn*eu?iron'd  spring  in  vain, 

Till  miatiag  hope  is  eonquer  d  by  despair, 
Beholds  the  green  oatu  rite  at  last, 

So  fondly  sought,  and  hails  it  with  a  prayer, — 
A  prayer  of  gratitade  for  sufTring  past,— 

Conseions  the  band  of  God  ii  even  there ; 
80 1,  a  wanderer  long  in  iblly's  mase, 

Panting  and  fererd  with  its  poison'd  track, 
See,  too,  Sie  hand  of  God  in  thy  cahn  gase, 

To  Tirtoe's  cooline  Springs  to  lead  me  back. 
As  lüy  blooming  only  for  the  aky 

In  some  dim  Tale,  where  foot  of  man  roves  not, 
So  art  thou,  lady,  in  thy  purity, 

Once  seen— once  loved— never  to  be  fbrgot! 
Cloister'd  for  erer  in  my  heart  art  thou, 

Apart,  where  nonght  familiär  may  obtrude, 
Sweetiy  restraininar,  like  a  holy  ww, 

To  parify  each  thooght  that  crime  might  brood. 
.  #  *  •  • 

Oh  t  now  my  heart  can  aweetly  anderstand 

Virtne's  ineflable  and  mild  control ! 
No  warring  pasriona  agitate  the  breast, 

No  ahame  sneeeeds  to  pleasnres  scareely  flown, 
Bot  eVry  throbbing  pulse  is  loll'd  to  rat, 

As  when  a  mothers  song  charm'd  it  alone. 
Stlent  in  future  shaü  each  rode  tongue  be, 

(Or  hall  with  fbnd  approral  my  reförm,) 
That wags/d mseorn and flangrepreof atme.  . 

Oh  I  wnat  a  cahn  sneeeeds  my  bosom's  starm ! 
And  this  sublime  tranquillity  I  owe — 

This  daring  to  regard  mankind  and  God— 
To  an  affection  pure  as  saints  might  know. 

Oh,  hearen !  canst  thou  diyiner bliss  afford? 
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THE  COUSINS. 

BT  THB  BABOHB88  DK  CALABBELLA. 
PABT  THB  FIRST. 

Tab  bright  gleams  of  a  glorious  sunset  wer«  playing  on  the  long  ränge 
of  building  which  formed  the  western  ihrnt  of  Rashleigh  Castle  ;  the 
Gothic  casements  were  made  resplendent  by  its  rays,  and  rendered  in- 
distinct  a  shadow  which  was  ever  and  anon  passing  quickly  by,  as  Sir 
Gerald  Danvers  paced  np  and  down  bis  Hbrary,  apparently  wrapped 
in  deep  reflection. 

He  held  a  book  in  bis  hand,  bat  bis  thonghts  were  far  removed  firom 
whatevar  might  be  the  subject  of  its  pages.  At  that  mcment,  bis  mind 
was  a  prey  to  the  hateful  feeling  of  envy— of  envy,  too,  of  one  he 
loved  ;  and  bis  eye,  whose  beanty  and  whose  brightness  bad  oft  been 
compared  to  the  eagle's  proud  glance,  was  now  contracted  to  an  angry 
scowL  "  Have  I  again  proved  myself  to  be  his  inferior  P  exclaimed 
he,  while  his  hands  closed  on  the  book  which  he  held  with  a  firmer 
grasp. 

The  apartment  in  which  this  took  place  bore  evidenee  of  the  wealth 
of  its  possessor.  Antique  and  elaboratdy  canred  book-casea  were 
fashioned  round  its  walls,  except  where  a  panel  of  oak  bad  been 
purposely  left  vacant,  to  receive  the  representation  of  some  rieh  and 
glowing  subject  by  the  pencil  of  the  old  masters. 

Over  the  chimney,  which  was  high  and  finely  sculptured,  as  in  keep- 
ing  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  apartment,  was  suspended  a 
chef  cTcsuvre  of  Velasquez ;  on  either  aide  were  richly-wrought 
brackets,  supporting  groups  in  bronze  from  the  hands  cf  John  di 
Bologna  and  the  immortal  Cellini ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
the  panels  of  which  were  splendidly  adorned  with  devices  and  armo- 
rial  bearings  of  his  ancestors.  This  canopy,  perfect  as  a  work  of  the 
rnoyen-age,  was  supported  by  twisted  columns,  entwined  with  wreaths 
of  vine  and  ivy,  the  whole  emblazoned  with  blue,  red,  and  gold. 

An  Italian  greyhound  came  bounding  through  an  open  door,  and 
crouched  at  Sir  Gerald's  feet;  but  not  reeeiving  the  aecustomed 
notice  awarded  him  by  his  master,  (with  whom  he  was  a  pet,)  he 
sprang  np  and  licked  the  hands  which  were  still  grasping  the  book,  as 
he  stood  motionless  ;  for  since  he  had  uttered  the  few  words  before  re- 
corded,  he  had  ceased  to  pace  the  room.  Sir  Gerald,  roused  by  Hie 
favourite's  touch  from  his  abstraction,  but  not  soothed  into  good  hmnour» 
threw  the  book  from  him  impatienüy,  and  then,  instead  of  caressing, 
as  was  his  wont,  the  litüe  animal  that  stood  gazing  wistfully  in  bis 
face,  ezclaimed,  as  he  turned  from  him,  "  Pshaw,  silly  fool !  what 
dost  thou  want  T  But  the  current  of  thought  was  broken — the  streun* 
whkh  was  every  instant  running  into  deeper  bitterness,  had  met  with 
ä  check,  and  as  he  approached  the  open  window,  and  looked  out  on 
the  glorious  scene  before  him,  his  noble  nature  responded  to  its  in- 
fluence,  and  striving  to  banish  the  churlish  mood  in  which  he  had  been 
indulging,  he  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  after  hastüy 
penning  a  few  lines,  he  rang,  and  desired  a  servant  might  be  dis- 
patched  with  his  note  to  Fairlands,  where  his  cousin  was  staying,  and 
where  he  had  that  morning  carried  the  prize  from  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood,  as  the  most  dexterous  archer ;  obserring,  as  he  stooped  to 
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caress  the  dog,  which  stood  whining  by  his  chair,  "  Harre's  triumph 
must  notbe  without  my  congratulation." 

Sir  Gerald  Danvera  and  his  cousin  had  been  left  orphans  at  an 
early  age,  but  ander  very  different  cfrcumstanoes;  for  the  former  in- 

herited  a  fine  and  unencumbered  property  in  the  oounty  of ,  while 

the  latter  had  nothing  bat  the  remembrance  of  his  father's  military 
glory  to  be  prond  of .  General  Danvers  had  died  young  on  the  field 
of  bettle;  his  last  words  were  a  reoommendation  to  his  eider  brother 
to  take  charge  of  his  motherless  boy;  and  from  that  hour  Harry 
Danvers  became  domiciled  at  Rashleigh  Castle,  with  his  uncle  and 
eouain.  Lady  Danvers  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  son,  the  pre- 
aent  baronet,  who  had  not  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  when  an  impru- 
dent  leap,  in  riding  across  the  country,  rendered  him,  like  his  cousin, 
anorphan. 

Though  twins  in  their  bereavements,  no  greater  contrast  eould  have 
been  found  than  in  the  character  of  these  two  boys.  Sir  Gerald  was 
endned  with  high  talents,  firm  principles,  and  a  devotion  to  truth  that 
was  inviolable ;  but  he  was  diffident  and  retiring ;  while  Harry 
Danvers  was  high-spirited,  rash,  and  almost»  when  away  from  his 
ooasin,  reckless  in  his  conduct  and  bearing.  In  due  time  they  both 
weot  to  coll^e,  much  against  the«wish  of  Sir  Gerald's  guardian,  who 
did  not  feel  himself  justined  in  appropriating  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
ward's  fortune  to  Harr/s  edncation ;  but  on  this  point  Sir  Gerald  was 
firm,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  go  to  Christ  Chureh  unless  his 
cousin  aceompanied  him. 

At  College,  their  pursuits  were  as  widely  different  as  they  had  been 

atEton.    While  Sir  Gerald  applied  himself  closely  to  study,  Harr/s 

time  was  either  engrossed  by  the  light  and  thoughüess  amusements 

of  the  university,  or  more  than  half  of  it  spent  on  the  road  between 

London  and  Oxford.    Raü-roads  were  not  then  in  existence,  and 

Harry  Danvers  had  the  delight  of  driving  the  four-horse  coach,  and 

making  Anne  Nelson's  handsome  bays  spin  along  at  the  rate  of  twelve 

milesanhour.   He  was  eonsidered  (and  feit  pride  in  being  conaidered) 

ooe  of  the  best  whips  of  the  day.    On  his  frequent  absences,  and 

general  inattention  to  the  established  rules  of  the  College  to  which 

Ifaer  belonged,  Sir  Gerald  sometimes  ventured  to  remark ;  but  the 

riang  censure  was  seldom  uttered,  some  pleasantry,  or  some  candid 

avowal  of  error  on  Harr/s  part,  sent  it  back,  and  "Be  a  little  more 

rteady,  dear  Hai,'9  was  the  harshest  expression  used  by  his  cousin, 

when  he  had  purposed  to  lecture  him  severely.     But  as  the  time 

for  passing  their  examination  approached,  Sir  Gerald  became  really 

uneasy  at  Harry's  absences  and  neglect  of  his  studies;  he  could  not 

feel  satißfied  with  the  latter's  assurances  that  he  should  be  ready, 

and  just  as  weil  prepared  as  those  who  droned  away  their  lives  over 

thär  books.    An  hour  before  they  were  to  assemble  at  the  theatre, 

Sir  Gerald  en^ered  his  cousin's  room,  and  found  him  seated  on  the 

sime  chair  and  occupying  the  same  spot  as  when  he  had  left  him  over 

night    He  had  evidently  been  fagging  hard  the  whole  night»  expect- 

iag  to  accomplish  in  afew  hours  what  others  had  been  working  for 

nonthB  to  attain.     He  appeared  fiushed  and  excited;  and  Sir  Gerald 

Bat  down  by  him,  and  endeavoured  at  first  to  persuade  him  that  it  was 

«o  impossible  to  fulfil  the  task  he  had  undertaken  with  any  hope  of 
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credit,  that  itwtmld  befar  better  toabandon  the  attempt,  and  poetpon« 
hia  examination  to  another  tenn,  bat  Harry  would  not  beer  of  it.  **I 
teU  70a,  Gerald,*  eidaimed  he,  «  I  can  do  it— I  triff  do  it,  if  only  to 
aatoniah  all  700  book-worma.*  fiir  Gerald  next  easayed  to  aasist  bim 
in  hia  taak  ;  bot  tbe  difflcoltiea  to  be  overcome,  and  wfaieb  Harry 
dedared  were  no  difflcoltiea  at  all,  bot  aa  eaay  aa  A  B  C,  renderod  bim 
ao  anxiouf  and  so  nervooa  reapecting  tbe  reanlt,  that  when  tbe  snm- 
mons  to  go  up  to  tbe  tbeatre  arrived,  be  waa  qtrite  unfit  to  go  thiuugh 
bia  own  examination,  and  coold  not  anawer  satisfsetorily  a  Single 
qoeation  propounded  by  tbe  doctora.  Hia  totor,  wbo  waa  well  aware 
of  tbe  knowledge  be  rcally  poeseaaed,  and  wbo  had  only  tbe  day  before 
examined  bim,  and  reoeived  aoond  and  oompetent  answera  on  every 
point  upon  wbicb  be  now  appeared  Ignorant,  acaroely  believed  hia 
aenses;  and  atepping  forward,  soggested  tbat  Sir  Gerald  must  be 
ander  tbe  inilaenee  of  illness,  aa  he  knew  bim  to  have  been  folly  pre- 
pared  for  this  examination,  and  reqneated  tbat  hia  poptt  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  withdraw  to  an  adjoining  room  to  recover  himaeH,  and  then 
be  allowed  to  giye  written  anawera  to  tbe  qneationa  tbe  doctora  might 
wiah  to  put.  Thia  indulgenee  waa  granted;  and  tbe  result  proved  tbe 
tutort  opinion  to  have  been  right;  for  after  a  few  momenta  paaaed 
ahme,  Sur  Gerald'a  nervea  became  compoeed,  and  hia  written  answera 
were  ao  terae  and  vigoroos,  that  inatead  of  torning  bim  back,  tbey 
were  enaUed  to  give  him  a  high  degree,  which  they  did  with  great 
pleaaore;  for  hia  whole  oonduct  at  Oxford  bad  made  him  admired  by 
the  principals  of  bis  College, 

Sir  Gerald  retired  from  the  tbeatre  anable  toenjoy  bis  own  triumph, 
from  anxiety  aboot  hia  eooain.  Bat  Harry  Danvers  bad  been  up— 
bad  been  examined— had  attained  honoors  with  a  high  degree  and 
waa  Walking  np  and  down  Sir  Gerald'a  room,  gaüy  homming  a 
favoorite  air,  while  wondering  at  hia  oooain's  prolonged  absence. 
Their  meeting  waa  perfecdy  charaeteristic.  "  WeD,  Gerald,  who'a 
afraid  now?  Beat  them,  my  boy;  fairly  bothered  them;  and  came  off 
with  flying  ooloora;  and  bat  for  the  London  coach  having  started,  and 
that  I  don't  aae  how  I  ahall  get  up  to  Aunt  Beaochamp's  ball  to-night» 
I  ahould  be  qoite  content"  Sir  Gerald  advanced  quickly,  and  ahalong 
hia  oooain  by  the  hand,  aaid,  "  Harry— my  dear  Harry — Igive  you  jqy; 
how  delighted  I  am  to  bear  thia!"  while  teara  of  pleaaore  were  stand* 
ing  in  hia  eyea. 

When  their  college-life  waa  finiahed,  Sir  Gerald  wiahed  that  they 
ahould  make  an  extensive  toor  throogh  Europe;  bot  this  arrangement 
waa  overroled  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who,  while  he  encooraged  Sir  Gerald'a 
wiah  to  travel,  pointed  00t  to  Harry  Danvera  the  improdenoe  of  .bis 
not  making  choice  of  aome  profession,  and  serioualy  oonaidering  by 
what  meana  he  might  render  himaelf  independent  of  hia  eooain. 

Mr.  Hamilton  made  ose  of  thia  expreasion  withoot  any  intention  of 
ofibnding  of  horting  Harry's  feelinga.  It  was  so  well  known  that 
General  Danvers  had  died  withoot  a  Shilling,  hequeathing  bis  boy  to 
his  brothert  care,  that  he  coold  not  soppose  it  required  any  temparix- 
ing  langoage  to  make  the  repetition  of  this  fact  palatahle  to  the  young 
men.  But  to  both  of  them  it  waa  most  painful.  Sir  Gerald  feit  in- 
dignant  that  his  eooain  ahould  be  reminded  that  there  was  a  düference 
in  their  positions,  when  hia  own  daily  study  had  been  to  prevent  the 
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intrnrion  of  such  a  thought  from  saddening  or  mffling  Harrys  brow. 
And  the  proud  and  high-spirited  youth  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
appeared  to  wake  in  an  instant  from  the  rieh  and  golden  dream  of 
pleasure  which  had  tili  then  been  the  sole  oecupation  of  hiß  life,  to  feel 
that  he  had  been  a  dependant. 

It  was  a  difficult  moment  for  the  two  cousins;  neither  spoke,  and 
yet  the  breast  of  each  seemed  bursting  with  the  varied  and  painful 
feelings  Mr.  Hamilton's  speech  had  awakened,  while  he,  good  man, 
in  bis  straightforward  and  business-like  tone,  again  broke  the  painful 
sflence  by  aaJdng,  "  Why  ahould  you  not  turn  soldier?  Your  father's 
bravery  is  still  remembered,  and  his  name  could  not  fail  to  make 
friends  for  you  among  those  who  knew  and  valued  him  for  what  he 
was— a  good  and  brave  man." 

"  I  will  not  be  a  soldier,  Mr.  Hamilton,"  replied  Harry,  "  because 
eboiee  does  not  lead  me  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  because  it  is  at 
best  but  a  slow  and  unoertain  road  to  wealth  (and  that  must  be  my 
aim),  or  my  father's  Services  would  have  precluded  his  son  from  «fo- 
pendence;"  and  there  was  a  haughty  curl  of  the  lip,  a  flashing  of  the 
eye,  as  young  Danvers  dwelt  on  Ais  word,  that  seemed  to  strike  a 
dagger  in  his  cousin's  sensitive  and  affectionate  heart. 

"Do  not,  I  beseech  you,"  said  he,  "talk  in  this  strain,  my  dear 
Harry.  What  can  there  be  like  dependence  between  us,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  that  we  depend  on  each  other's  affection  for  our  hap- 
piness.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  feeling,  Harry;  and  if  you  would  not 
make  the  accidental  event  of  the  money  being  considered  mine  by  law 
appear  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  you  will  share  it  with  me,  and 
never  remember  more  than  I  shall,  that  it  is  less  what  the  world  may 
call  your  right  than  it  is  mine." 

Öarry,  whose  heart  was  kind  in  its  nature,  and  warm  in  all  its  Im- 
pulses, could  not  reeist  this  affectionate  appeal;  and  the  cousins  em- 
braced  with  all  the  apparent  warmth  which  had  ever  ezisted  between 
tbem.  But  their  position  was  no  longer  the  same;  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
already,  though  unintentionally,  destroyed  the  charm  which  in  boyhood 
bad  attached  them;  Sir  Gerald  was  more  than  ever  intent  on  his  cou- 
sin's being  a  partieipator  in  all  his  enjovments;  but  every  now  and 
tben  Harrys  haughty  look  made  him  feel  timid  in  pressing  those 
bounties  upon  him.  Harry  was  often  absent  from  home;  and  by  acci- 
dent  Sir  Gerald  learnt  that  much  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's,  of  whom  he  had  himself  seen  little  since  the  conversation  above 
related,  when  he  had  feit  both  angry  and  provoked  at  his  rough  inter- 
ference. 

Some  weeks  after  this  oecurrence,  Mr.  Hamilton  waited  on  Sir 
Gerald  to  detail  a  plan  which  had  been  suggested  bv  him,  assented  to 
by  Harry  Danvers,  and  only  waited  for  his  (Sir  Gerald's)  aid  to  be 
Garried  into  effect  "  It  will  be  a  large  advance  of  capital,  with  some 
little  risk,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  will,  I  thlnk,  be  the  making  of  the  youth, 
who  no  longer  wishes  to  remain  in  a  State  of  idleness  and  dependence." 

"Dependence!"  interrupted  Sir  Gerald;  "again  that  horrid  word! 
For  God's  sake,  my  dear  sir,  what  could  have  induced  you  to  vex  me 
and  hurt  my  cousin's  feelings  by  the  mention  of  a  word  so  little  in 
aecordance  with  the  delicaey  of  our  relative  positions  ?" 

"  Why  did  I  mention  it ?"  replied  Mr.  Hamilton— "why,  because  I 
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wm  in  hopes  it  migkt  lead  to  the  happy  result  it  has  had;  that  it 
might  make  an  idle  and  well-nigh  spoilt  young  man  reflect  on  bis 
actual  podtion,  and  turn  the  talents  he  poesesses  to  some  better  ac- 
eonnt  than  coach-driving,  horse-racing,  and  such  like  pursoits;  not 
to  say  anything  of  the  ignoble  appellation  of  being  bis  rieh  cousin's 
toady." 

"ifo  one  could  say  so,"  impatienüy  exclaimed  Sir  Gerald — *no 
one  who  knew  Harr/s  proud  and  noble  beart  would  dare  apply  such  a 
word  to  him.  It  mußt  have  been  evident  to  all,  that  Harry  was  and 
ia  my  superior  in  everything  aave  in  the  possession  of  that  wealth  you 
are  determined  to  make  me  bäte." 

"  Yon  are  miataken,  Sir  Gerald,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hamilton;  "  few 
people  are  diapoaed  to  give  others  credit  for  more  moral  eourage  than 
they  are  themselves  poasessed  of ;  and  as  few  circumstanced  like  Harry 
would  have  dared  to  brave  the  rieh  cousin,  no  one  imagined  he  did 
so;  and  it  suited  not  my  regard  for  bis  late  father  to  bear  the  aon  tbus 
spoken  of.  I  see,"  continued  he,  "  that  you  are  diapleased  with  me, 
my  dear  young  friend,  and  I  must  be  content  to  bear  that  displeasure 
tili  time  ahall  have  convinced  you  that  I  am  right,  and  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  benefit  you  both  that  I  ventured  to  snap  the  silken  eord 
of  pleasure  which  made  you  and  Harry  inseparable.  At  this  moment 
a  lucrative  and  honourable  Situation  in  a  mercantile  house  iß  open  to 
bis  aeeeptance;  but  he  will  require  the  loan  of  10,000/.  to  enable  him 
to  undertake  it.  Have  I  your  sanetion,  Sir  Gerald,  to  make  arrange- 
ments  for  such  loan  to  be  granted  by  you  to  your  cousin  T 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Sir  Gerald;  "  I  will  have  no  loan  made  to  my 
cousin,  but  I  ahall  take  care  my  bankers  write  to  bis  credit  any  sum  he 
may  require." 

"  He  will  not  aeeept  it  but  as  a  loan,  §ir  Gerald;  the  youth  has  too 
much  of  bis  noble  father's  blood  in  bis  veins  for  this;  and  why  ahould 
you,  because  you  are  poasessed  of  wealth,  imagine  that  poverty  is 
without  its  pride  and  its  wilfulness?" 
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This  book  that  I  send  thee  was  giVn  me  in  days 

When  my  beart  like  thine  own  was  as  fresh  as  the  flowen, 
When  Pleasure  threw  round  me  her  roses  like  rays, 

And  Life  seem'd  a  joorney  throogh  gardens  and  bowers ; 
Bntyears  have  pass'd  on,  and  my  spirit  no  more 

Wears  that  bloom  of  enjoyment,  trat  tearfolly  sees, 
like  some  exile  whose  bark  mores  away  from  the  shore, 

The  ftmdly-loved  landscapes  fade  off  by  degrees. 

As  it  hath  been  with  me,  so  it  ahall  be  with  all— 

And  haply  thou,  too,  mayst  in  moments  of  gioom 
The  Image  of  pleasnres  departed  reeal 

That  charm'd  thee  in  days  like  the  present  of  bloom. 
If  thou  shonldst,  let  these  "  iove-giftar  bestow'd  by  thy  friend, 

Bring  to  mem'ry  his  words  breathed  in  days  of  the  past — 
«•  That  beanty  of  face  «hall  ahme  have  an  end, 

Bat  beanty  of  heart  shall  sorvive  to  the  last" 
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A  FEW  WOBDS   WITH   OÜR  ANCESTORP.* 

BY  LAMAN   BLANCHARD, 

"  The  foremost  dog  catche»  the  hare"  Answer,  oh !  y e  of  the  Paßt, 
whose  wisdom  first  prodaimed  it,  is  this  quite  true  in  the  Ptesent? 

There  is  a  principle  which,  like  the  world  whereof  it  smacks,  is 
"  too  much  with  us;w  it  accounts  the  foremost  dog  a  divinity,  and  the 
rest  of  the  pack  poor  devils.  We  vote  the  flrst  runner  the  prize  before  he 
wins  it,  and  pronounce  the  second  in  the  chase  to  be  "  nowhere."  Now, 
foremost  dogs— if  the  truth  may  be  reverentially  acknowledged  in  the 
teeth  of  a  proverb— are  very  apt  to  miss  their  hares.  That  is  a  better 
proverb  which  defines  the  düTerence  between  Brag  and  Holdfast. 
Many  a  foremost  dog  before  now  has  pursued  the  "  go-ahead"  principle, 
untQ  nothing  has  been  visible  of  him  but  his  hind-legs  with  his  tail 
between  them. 

It  is  possible  to  go  a  Utile  too  far  in  following  a  darling  object.  Be 
it  one  of  love,  ambition,  hatred,  or  revenge,  the  ardour  of  pursuit  often 
carries  us  far  beyond  it  Have  it  we  will;  we  devote  every  corporal 
agent  to  the  chase;  we  Start  with  a  soul  "  all  legs  and  wings,"  and 
the  whole  world  is  lagging  behind  us ;  when  lo!  just  as  the  living 
prize  is  panting  within  reach — just  as  the  glory,  to  secure  which  we 
have  strained  life  itself  to  outstrip  every  competitor,  is  exclusively  our 
own— aD,  all  ours — whish-sh!  we  go  by  it ;  carried  forward  by  the 
force  of  our  own  accumulated  energies,  the  daring  and  impetuous  im- 
pulses  we  have  set  in  motion,  without  the  slightest  power  of  stopping 
until  it  is  too  late.  Faster  than  a  mail-train  on  a  railway  in  faiiyland, 
have  we  shot  past  the  precious  prize,  the  creature  of  our  too-eager  and 
orer-heated  desires,  pursued  but  to  be  overtaken,  overtaken  but  to  be 
outstripped.  There  is  no  Situation  more  galling  than  this,  or  more 
ridiculous;  at  the  same  time  there  is  none  more  common. 

Is  it  not  absurd  to  a  degree  bordering  on  the  sublime,  to  see  the 
leader  of  the  wild  chase,  at  the  very  instant  when  the  game  should  be 
in  his  clutch,  shooting  helplessly,  hopelessly,  a-head  of  it — borne  along, 
self-defeated,  while  his  cooler  competitor  comes  up  at  his  leisure  and 
catches  the  bare?    Still  it  is  a  very  ordinary  every-day  spectacle. 

It  is  wise  to  give  encouragement  to  the  exertions  by  which  success 
in  competition  is  to  be  attained;  but  it  is  unwise,  for  it  is  unjust»  to 
give  all  to  the  foremost  because  he  is  foremost,  without  waiting  for  the 
iasne,  or  observing  how  followers  run. 

No  failures  or  disasters  attendant  upon  overshooting  the  mark  will 
ever  eure  people  of  their  fond  reliance  upon  foremost  dogs,  to  the  pre- 
jodice  of  the  zealous,  emulous,  and  gallant  pack,  who  are  often  in  less 
danger  of  failing,  and  nearer  to  the  mark  by  the  exaet  distance  they 

*  The  most  qnaint  and  original  of  modern  wits,  Charles  Lemb,  was  the  first,  per- 
^8i  in  his  series  of  M  Populär  Fallacies,"  to  attack  the  aneient  proYerbs  of  the 
bogoage— to  qnestion  the  sanetity  of  their  hold  assumptions,  to  plack  their  vener- 
able  perakes,  and  exhibit  the  haldness  beneath.  The  present  writer,  in  the  pe- 
riodic*] wberein  that  aeries  appeared,  at  a  modest  distance  as  became  htm,  followed 
*P  the  rabjeet,  lengthening  the  liat  of  fallacies  (so  considered,  whether  in  gaiety  or 
P«vHy)  by  a  score ;  bat  there  still  remain  a  few  which,  if  they  have  escaped  "  the 
qoettion"  hitherto,  merit  it  eqoally  with  their  dissected  brethren.  These  he  pro- 
poa»  to  bring  np  for  jadgment. 
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seem  firom  it.  The  deceiver  goes  on,  day  by  day,  taking  his  nnre- 
luctant  oath,  and  proying  too  mucfa  by*half,  yet  deoeiving  still;  while 
the  plain-dealing  disciple  of  sincerity  with  a  simple  affirmation  on  bis 
lip,  carries  no  weigbt  because  he  has  so  little  to  say.  It  is  soon  settled 
that  he  is  not  to  win,  because  he  is  modestly  bebind. 

Wben  the  world's  "  foremost  dog*  plunges  at  fall  epeed  into  a 
dubious  canal-scheme,  or  enters,  with  straining  nerves,  npon  a  ruin- 
ous  line  of  railroad,  can  it  be  said  that  he  is  in  the  act  of  catching 
his  hare!  We  see  bim  springing  forward,  the  first  in  the  tbrong, 
to  join  a  bubble-company,  to  dabble  in  foreign  loans,  to  start 
an  extra-opposition  steamer,  or  to  secure,  with  superhuman  saga- 
city,  some  forged  exchequer-bills  on  fortune-making  terms ;  and  the 
world  halloos  on  its  duller  dogs,  and  cries,  "  See  what  it  is  to  be 
foremost!" 

Is  there  a  lottery  all  prizes?  he  buys  up  half  the  ttckets  on  the  first 
day.  Is  there  a  project  for  paving  the  streets  of  the  moon  with  wood? 
he  negotiates  for  the  earliest  shares.  Is  there  a  plan  for  neutralizing 
earthquakes,  and  rendering  avalanches  beneficial  on  the  principle  of 
the  sliding-scale  ?  he  is  chosen  ehairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Is  there  a  steeple-chase,  involving  a  leap  from  the  Goodwin-sands  to 
Tenderden-churcb?  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  mad  mob.  In  short,  is 
there  a  neck  to  be  broken?  it  is  his. 

The  foremost  dog  is  the  representative  of  the  early  bird,  who  is 
proverbially  said  to  "  pick  up  the  worm."  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  early  birds  who  are  asleep  before  dinner,  and  only  half 
awake  at  anytime.  They  always  fancy  that  they  have  turned  their 
day  to  good  account  if  they  have  but  seen  it  break.  Their  maxim  is, 
not  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  but  only  to  make  sure  of  seeing 
him  rise.  They  are  up  so  soon,  that  they  have  always  plenty  of  time 
and  to  spare — for  doing  nothing.  They  begin  with  the  beginning, 
and  think  they  have  then  done  dl.  So  entirely  self-satisfied  are  they 
in  the  reflection  that  they  are  early  birds,  that  they  look  upon  everj 
other  bird  in  the  forest  as  a  lost  sheep.  No  peacock  so  vain-gloriouß 
as  the  early  bird;  he  deems  himself  a  shining  character,  like  Phoebus, 
because  he  was  up  as  soon.  He  is  paradoxical,  and  argues  that  all 
who  rise  late,  soon  go  down  in  the  world. 

"  It  is  the  early  bird,w  he  cries,  "  who  picks  up  the  worm.,,  But 
he  never  waits  to  hear  the  memorable  answer  to  this  argument, 
"  More  fool  the  worm  for  being  up  so  soon."  By  this  it  at  once  be- 
comes  manifest,  that  early  rising,  if  good  for  one  class  is  bad  for 
another.  So  the  foremost  dog,  oftentimes,  instead  of  catching  his 
hare  is  caught  in  a  snare. 

Again,  is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Sheridans,  of  Tom  the 
son  of  Richard  Brinsley,  when  the  purse  of  guineas  was  picked  up  in 
Piccadilly,  at  seyen  in  the  morning,  that  as  the  elder  said,  "  See,  Tom, 
in  the  finding  of  the  purse  the  adyantage  of  being  up  soon;9'  the 
younger  rejoined,  "  True;  but  the  man  who  lost  it  must  have  been  up 
sooner."  In  like  manner  is  the  foremost  dog  a  frequent  loser  by  being 
foremost. 

It  is  also  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Jemmy  Wood  the  Eich,  that 
when  tbat  early  bird,  arriving  at  his  banking-house  ere  the  shutters 
were  fairly  opened  in  the  morning,  happened  to  cash  a  bill  before  the 
Clerks  came,  he  boasted  of  being  foremost — of  having  turned  a  profit 
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of  flfteen  Shillings  while  the  clock  was  striking  nine !  "  Ah !"  returned 
the  cautious  old  cashier,  who  had  hang  his  hat  up  at  exactly  two 
minutes  past,  "Ah!  sir,  the  race  is  not  always  given  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  hare  to  the  foremost  dog;  had  you  but  paused,  and  spent  a  minute 
in  examining  the  list  of  bills  behind  you,  you  would  have  seen  that 
the  one  you  have  cashed  was  stopped!"  The  hares  caught  by  some  of 
onr  foremost  dogs  have  terribly  sharp  teeth,  and  bite  harder  than  their 
captors. 

We  should  pity  the  mistakes  and  reverses  of  these  foremost  dogs, 
and  wish  better  luck  to  their  undeniable  zeal  and  activify,  if  they  were 
a  little  more  tolerant  and  charitable  towards  the  fairer  but  less  for- 
tunate  strngglers  whom  they  temporarily  outstrip.  But  we  see  them 
bent  only  upon  "getting  on,"  no  matter  at  what  or  at  whose  expense. 
They  seize  on  every  accidental  advantage,  and  freely  place  it  to  the 
account  of  their  own  astonishing  merits;  while  they  attribate  all  the 
disasters  of  a  competitor  to  his  ill-deserts,  and  affect  to  look  upon 
the  obstacles  which  rise  unceasingly  in  his  way  as  direful  and  angry 
judgments.  We  see  amidst  the  stern  reality  of  the  contention,  the 
hoilowness  of  the  powers  to  which  success  is  promised — the  ßhowy 
qualities  which  seldom  wear  well — the  dash,  the  trick,  the  cleverness 
that  turns  everything  to  account,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
carries  everything  before  it — untü  it  fails !  And  then  it  remains  for 
bs  to  note,  that  the  foremost  dog,  though  he  started  so  well,  has  not 
caught  the  hare  at  last ;  he  has  only  succeeded,  too  offcen,  in  impeding 
better  pursuers  of  the  game,  and  preventing  their  hard,  constant,  long« 
sastained  but  unadmired  efforts  from  being  effectually  cheered  on  to  a 
more  timely  triumph  and  a  worthier  reward. 


u  Birds  cfa  feather  flock  together"  Much  that  is  incontrovertibly 
trne  in  the  letter,  is  absolutely  false  in  spirit.  Read  this  ancestral 
ipsedixit  according  to  the  spirit,  and  we  may  ask,  with  little  expecta- 
tion  of  an  answer,  "  In  what  wood  ?  On  what  moor  ?  Nay,  on  what 
dack-pond?"  Birds,  in  the  sense  thus  figuratively  conveyed,  flock 
not  together  if  they  can  help  it.  Though  of  feather  identica),  their 
paths  are  divergent,  so  long  as  they  are  unconstrained,  and  can  enjoy 
delight  with  liberty. 

But  in  a  cage,  or  a  sparrow-trap,  the  whole  case  is  different.  So 
with  men.  In  the  debtor*s  prison,  and  on  the  felon's  wheel,  birds  of 
a  feather  may  doubüess  be  said  to  flock.  In  barracks  or  on  ship- 
board,  in  a  union-workhouse  or  Westminster  Hall  in  term-time,  the 
same  thing  may  happen ;  so  in  many  other  places ;  but  still  with  con- 
aiderable  qualification,  even  here. 

For  ki  the  debtor*s  prison,  and  on  the  felon's  wheel,  how  can  we 
say,  unqualifiedly,  that  "  birds  of  a  feather"  flock?  All  are  criminals 
here— all  debtors  there;  so  far  there  are  only  two  classes;  but  in  each 
of  these  there  are  fifty  classes.  No  two  blades  of  grass,  no  two 
Speeches  from  the  throne,  no  two  peas,  no  two  French  operas,  are 
exactly  alike;  how  much  wider  and  more  curious  a  dinerence  might 
the  nicery  observing  eye  detect  between  any  two  debtors  whom  it  might 
challenge  for  scrutiny!  The  shades  of  difference  are  more  numerous 
tban  the  grains  of  Time's  stock  of  sand  in  these  latter  days.  Greatcr 
still,  perhaps,  is  the  distinetion  between  one  felon  and  another;  nicer, 
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and  more  wonderful,  and  more  infinite,  the  degrees  of  that  conaan- 
guinit y  in  guilt  which  enables  us  to  class  them  unceremoniously  as 
birds  of  a  feather.  Like  the  soldier  in  barracks,  the  pauper  in  the 
poor-house,  they  resenible  each  other  on  one  Single  point — one  only, 
and  differ  on  ten  thousand.  Soldiers,  merely  by  measuring  upwards 
of  five  feet  ten,  may  be  voted  all  alike;  paupers,  simply  by  occnpying 
the  lowest  place  on  the  social  scale,  may  be  deemed  one  and  the  aame; 
but  there  ends  the  likeness. 

But  if  we  enter  the  world,  and  observe  the  habits  of  its  classed  mul- 
titudea  who  are  more  free  to  come  and  go — to  part  Company  and  choose 
for  themselves— we  find  that  the  rule  of  companionship  among  birds  of 
a  feather  rarely  holds  good  even  in  a  qualified  degree.  To  begin  with 
the  highest  objects — the  crowned  heads.  Where  is  the  flocking  toge- 
ther,  save  once  in  a  Century,  at  a  congreas!  To  sink  down  to  a  stage 
only  one  above  the  lowest, — who  ever  heard  of  executioners  particu- 
larly  aflecting  one  another's  Company. 

Take  the  case  of  an  intervening  class — more  illustrious  than  kings, 
and  more  expert  in  decapitation  than  the  headsman — the  wits,  Do 
they  love  to  congregate  and  commune — to  flock  together  and  frater- 
nue?  Where  is  their  aerial  meeting-house,  their  star-roofed  temple 
of  exclusiveness?  An  omnibus  on  that  road,  to  set  us  down  within 
ear&hot,  near  the  keyhole,  would  be  worth  the  starting.  But  the  truth 
ig,  they  rarely  meet  at  all,  even  in  twos  and  threes.  You  find  them 
thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  ahew  at  the  sumptuous  tables  of  the  rieh; 
but  never  in  f ull  düster  round  the  temperate  board  of  intellect  and 
learning.  There  is  good  reason  for  this.  When  they  meet  together 
by  chance,  two,  three,  or  seven,  they  cease  to  be  wits.  They  are 
all  dumb  as  Fear.  They  have  encountered  at  once  their  keenest  critics 
and  most  dangerous  competitors.  The  presence  of  each  one,  oonfounds 
the  rest.  The  concentrated  lustre  of  the  audience  so  outshines  the 
individual  lustre  of  him  who  would  address  it,  that  selfish  concern 
takes  the  place  of  sociality,  and  not  a  mouth  is  opened — but  to  eat, 
Wlien  the  wits  disperse,  however,  they  find  fit  audiences,  and  are  wits 
again.  They  talk  now,  because  they  feel  that  the  rewarding  laugh 
will  not  be  checked  either  by  the  manufacture  of  a  joke  in  return,  or 
by  envy  at  success.  The  birds' migrate,  each  for  hünself  and  Apollo 
for  all — and  every  feathered  flutterer  of  the  flock  becomes  once  more 
bold  as 

« the  bird  of  Jove, 

With  thnnder  in  his  traia." 

A  pleasant  story  was  related  the  other  day  by  a  foreign  correspon- 
dent  of  the  Morning  Post.  The  Pope's  Nuncio  was  introduced  lately 
to  a  very  distinguished  circle  of  the  wits ;  and  having  sat  with  thirsty 
ears,  in  a  scene  of  the  dreariest  dulness,  until  dinner  was  nearf^  over, 
he  addressed  to  his  next  neighbour,  in  a  flattering  and  anxious  whisper, 
this  pertinent  inquiry — "  When  da  you  begin  f 

Physicians  üoek  together,  no  doubt — at  a  consultation;  just  as  lawyers 
are  compelled  to  do  for  disputation's  sake;  but  this  argues  nothing  for 
their  love  of  companionship.  The  several  parties  are  as  attached  to 
each  other,  as  the  man  of  physic  would  be  to  the  Company  of  his 
deccased  patient,  or  the  man  of  law  to  the  society  of  his  penniless 
client. 

Whatever  kings  may  do,  ministers  must  flock  together;  but  then  it 
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may  be  asked — are  they  always  birds  of  a  feather?  Or  rather,  do  we 
not  see,  at  least  once  in  a  Century,  met  within  the  same  treasury-nest, 
the  cuckoo  and  the  jackdaw,  the  kite  and  the  dove — sometimes  even 
the  litüe  tom-tit  perched  on  the  folded  wing  of  an  eagle?  Their  com- 
pulsory  flocking  is  no  impeachment  of  the  rule  we  are  maintaining, 
which  pre-supposes  the  Operation  of  a  "  voluntary  principle,,  of  com- 
panionahip. 

Of  the  8tatesmen  and  legislators  who  are  untrammelled  by  cabinet 
regulations,  how  few  habitaally  flock  together  and  associate.  Take 
the  birds  of  a  feather.  Do  the  most  consistent  and  honourable  men 
"  row  altogether  in  the  same  boat?"  No,  for  they  are  to  be  found  on 
every  side  of  the  house,  contending  with  each  other  on  opposite 
benches.  Do  the  tumcoats?  Not  at  all;  they  are  quite  as  variously 
tdtuated,  and  never  sit  together.  But  what  we  call  Whigs,  migrate 
with  Whigs?  and  Tories  flock  to  Tories?  No,  not  so;  it  often  happens 
that  a  member  of  one  party  has  no  personal  or  family  associates  but  in 
the  ranks  of  his  antagonists;  that  a  red  mixes  in  pleasant  acquaintance- 
ship  with  the  blues,  while  a  blue  rarely  encounters  one  of  his  own 
colour  except  in  the  public  arena. 

There  is  another  and  not  less  important  class  similarly  characterized* 
Fancy,  for  one  moment,  an  assemblage  of  editors — an  editorial  flocking 
together,  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day,  or  the  State  of  the  nation! — 
a  commingling  of  pens  in  one  grand  literary  plume!  From  the  hour 
in  which  the  first  goose  was  plucked,  the  world  has  witnessed  no  ex- 
ample  of  such  a  unity  in  feathership.  We  have  heard  often  enough 
of  the  mighty,  the  earth-changing  influences  which  must  result  from 
the  cordial  union  of  all  literary  men  upon  a  given  point; — they  would 
lift  np  the  globe,  star-high,  if  they  were  but  to  join  hands — to  flock  to- 
gether; but  then  there  are,  two  slight  obstacles,  for  the  given  point  is 
never  settled,  and  the  union  never  happens. 

In  mercantüe  circles,  there  is  no  greater  propensity  to  flock.  Buyers, 
happily,  are  not  all  congregated  in  one  quarter  of  the  world,  and  seilen* 
in  another.  All  the  rope-makers  do  not  pair  off  in  one  line,  and  hang 
together;  all  the  tailors  do  not  cut  themselves  out  for  exclusives;  lf 
we  visit  a  hosier,  we  are  not  astonished  at  finding  a  silversmith  in  Com- 
pany; nor  at  a  wine-merchant's  table  do  we  expeet  to  hear  each  of  the 
guests  successively  remarking,  "  I  have  some  hock  equal  to  this  at 
aeventy-two,"  and  "  You  should  taste  my  sherry  at  fifty-six."  These 
sensible  people  well  know  that  "  two  of  a  trade1'  are  not  the  most 
agreeable  Company,  and  they  shake  their  feathers  for  a  flight  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

A  habit  of  flocking  together  would  be  an  unprofitable  one  to  money- 
lenders,  who  in  that  case  must  draw  lots,  like  shipwrecked  mariners, 
to  decfde  which  should  be  the  miserable  martyr  to  the  wants  of  the 
fest— which  should  undergo  the  fearful  penalty  of  borrowing  cash 
fiom  his  brethren  for  their  relief  in  that  trying  extremity.  But  bor- 
rawers  contracting  such  a  habit  would  be  still  worse  off ;  they  could 
Oöiy  lend  one  another  their  ears,  and  exchange  blank  acceptances  not 
negotiable. 

The  flocking-practice,  however,  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  fa- 
Toarite  one  with  thieves;  but  this  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  mistake. 
^ieves  can  scarcely  be  seen  by  anybody  in  gangs  until  they  become 
conTicts,    True,  we  say  they  swarm;  but  that  is  because  we  find  them 
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in  all  parte  of  the  town.  If  they  did  not  disperse,  and  scatter  them- 
selves  over  a  wide  spaoe,  we  ahould  have  them  collecting  into  a  denae 
multitude,  preying  upon  themselves,  and  panting  for  the  aecustomed 
fingering  of  honest  pockete.  In  this  forlorn  predicament,  they  could 
trat  ply  their  trade  after  the  fashion  of  the  two  immortal  profeaaors  of 
Fielding,  where  the  Count  packs  theoardathoughaware  that  Mr.  Wild 
has  no  money  to  pay  his  losses,  while  Mr.  Wild  is  unable  to  keep  hia 
handa  out  of  the  Count's  pockets,  though  apprfeed  by  ezperience  of 
their  emptiness.  Thieves  can  only  be  said  to  flock  together  on  the 
presumption  that  the  world  is  crammed  so  füll  of  them,  there  ia 
actnally  no  room  for  them  to  separate« 

Are  beggara  in  a  plight  essentially  dissimilar?  Too  mnch  sympathy 
for  each  other,  too  much  of  each  other's  Company,  would  ruin  them, 
Thirsty  traveÜers  never  seek  ahout  for  dry  wells;  nor  doea  the  moat 
eloquent  of  beggars  address  one  word  of  his  affecüng  Appeal  to 
Charity,  if  Charity  have  left  her  purse  at  home.  Still  leea  would  the 
practised  petitioner  for  an  alma  supplicate  the  brother  who  bega. 
There  is  honour  among  thieves — and  beggars. 

Where  then  are  the  human  birds  whc>  of  the  same  feather,  flock 
together?  We  know  not  where  to  look  for  them,  except  in  a  genuine 
English  party,  highly  genteel  and  respektable,  while  waiting  for  dinner, 
or  early  in  the  evening— a  party  of  remarkably  pleaaant  people,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  chiefly  strängen  to  each  other.  There, 
until  a  sufficient  time  to  melt  the  ice  (two  hours)  has  elapeed»  the 
flocking  principle  is  frequently  predominant— the  ladies  being  all  clus- 
tered  on  one  aide  of  the  room,  looking  roses,  but  thinking  thorna— -and 
the  gentlemen  huddled  together  on  the  other,  discusaing  the  weather, 
the  Derby,  the  corn-market,  or  the  new  ballet. 


THE  THREE   TRIALS. 

A    LBOEMD    OF    THE    BLACK    FOBEST. 
BT  MISS  8KELTON. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg  entered  the 
hall  of  his  palace,  where  his  knights  and  men-at-arms  sat  carousing 
round  a  board  laden  with  goodly  viands  and  flagons  of  sparkling 
wine.  His  countenance  was  troubled,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  an  open 
letter. 

"  Is  there  one  among  you,  my  valiant  knights  and  men-at-arms,  who 
will  mount  and  ride  to-night,  and  do  my  bidding  at  the  camp  of  my 
good  brother,  the  Catholic  Duke  V 

There  was  silence  for  a  brief  space.  Then  many  spoke— "  The  way 
is  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  this  is  an  eve  on  which  the  demons 
have  double  power." 

"  I  know  it,  my  children ;  but  it  is  a  holy  errand,  and  I  will  give 
my  blessing  ere  departure,  and  a  rieh  reward  on  return,  to  whom* 
soever  will  dare  to  go." 

Then  out  spake  a  voung  and  handsome  knight,  the  gallant  Hubert 
von  Alstein — "I  wül  go,  your  grace;  and  with  your  blessing,  and 
my  own  good  sword,  will  fear  nor  man  nor  fiend."   itized  b^ 
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"  Well  said,  my  son,  thou  wast  ever  a  brave  youth.  Follow  me  to 
my  Chamber,  and  thou  shalt  have  füll  Instructions."  And  the  Bishop 
ieft  the  hall. 

Now  when  the  young  knight  made  the  offer,  many  others  had  also 
come  forward,  and  expressed  their  wishes  to  try  the  adyenture,  but 
Hubert  had  first  spoken,  and  was  therefore  chosen;  nor  would  he 
accept  of  partner  or  oompanion  in  the  dangerous  enterprise. 

So  he  asoended  to  the  Bishop's  Chamber,  to  receive  bis  füll  Instruc- 
tions. And  the  Bishop  said — "  Here  is  a  seaied  packet;  deliver  it 
with  thine  own  band,  to  our  noble  brother,  the  Catholic  Duke,  and 
bring  me  back  a  reply,  ere  noon  to-morrow.  Here  is  also  a  relic,  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross,  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  attached  to  a 
golden  chain  seven  times  forged,  and  blessed  by  his  hoHness  the  Pope. 
Bind  it  round  thy  neck,  and  hold  it  to  thy  bosom.  Now  take  my 
Messing,  and  with  these  and  thine  own  good  sword,  thou  mayst  pass 
nnscathed  through  the  fires  of  Tophet." 

The  young  knight  bent  the  knee,  and  received  with  reverence  the 
benediction  of  the  Bishop. 

Then  Hubertus  trusty  steed  was  brought  forth,  and  he  mounted 
him;  yet  ere  he  rode  from  the  court-yard,  he  stayed  beneath  a  low 
window,  barely  five  feet  from  the  ground,  where  a  light  glimmered 
through  closed  lattices  and  encroaching  vine  leaves.  He  Struck  lightly 
on  the  casement ;  it  quickly  opened,  and  a  fair  face  and  neck  ap- 
peered  from  the  narrow  aperture. 

"  Ah !  Hubert,"  said  the  maiden,  "  whither  so  late,  and  on  so  wild 
aright?" 

"My  errand  is  wilder  than  the  night,  fahrest.  I  go  to  the  camp  of 
the  Duke,  with  letters  firom  his  grace,  your  right  reverend  uncle." 

"The  saints  protect  us !  Hubert,  you  will  not  surely  tempt  the 
dangers  of  the  Black  Forest  to-night  T 

"Nay,  Lilla,  I  must  go;  and  will  claim  a  rieh  reward  should  I 
return— and  return  I  shaU,  for  I  have  been  blessed  by  the  Bishop,  and 
cany  with  me  a  precious  relic— a  fragment  of  the  true  cross.  But 
this  is  lingering— I  should  be  on  my  road ;  one  kiss,  Lilla,  and  pray 
for  me  tili  I  come  again." 

So  Lüla  gave  him  one  kiss,  and  many  beside ;  and  with  tears  and 
entreaties  that  he  would  run  no  needless  dangers,  she  saw  him  depart. 

Hubert  rode  cheerily  on  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  open  country, 
bat  it  needed  all  his  courage  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits  as 
he  plunged  into  the  gloomy  forest  However,  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
treat,  so  he  said  an  Are,  pressed  the  relic  to  his  bosom,  and  urged  his 
borse  into  a  gallop. 

The  road  grew  gloomier  and  more  intricate  as  he  proeeeded  along 
it,  and  he  had  accomplished  about  a  mile,  when  the  trampling  of  a 
steed  behind  him  caused  him  to  look  back,  and  he  beheld  a  knight 
dose  behind  him,  mounted  on  an  ebon-coloured  charger,  and  clad  in 
black  armour,  having  on  his  helmet  a  large  carbuncle  which  diffused 
amygterious  glimmer  around. 

"Good  even,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  we  have  a  rough  ride  before  us : 
whither  are  you  bound?w 

"  To  the  camp  of  the  Duke,  with  dispatches,"  replied  Hubert. 

"Stranger  ejaeukted  the  black  knight;  "we  ride  on  the  same 
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crrand.     I,  too,  bear  dispatches  to  the  Duke,  and  from  a  holy  preiste, 
the  Bishop  of  Salzburg." 

"  Do  you  not  fear  the  demons  who  throng  these  woods?"  inquired 
Hubert. 

"  I  have  a  sure  protection,"  replied  the  black  knight ;  "  the  Bishop 
blessed  me,  and  gave  me  a  fragment  of  the  trne  cross." 

"Another  stränge  CoincidenceP  exdaimed  Hubert;  "I,  too,  have 
a  similar  relic,  and  am  armed  with  a  like  benediction." 

The  black  knight  laughed,  and  his  laugh  was  echoed  by  a  thoussnd 
mocking  noises,  while  forma,  indistinct  and  ghastly,  flitted  between 
the  trees,  and  crossed  their  path. 

"  Holy  Virgin,  save  us  P  exdaimed  Hubert,  crossing  himself. 

"  Cease  this  mummery,"  said  the  stränge  knight ;  "  are  you  a  priest, 
that  you  can  do  nought  but  pray?  If  you  fear  the  phantoms,  kißs 
your  relic,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"  I  do  not  fear  them,"  answered  Hubert,  stoutly ;  bnt  he  neverthe- 
less  drew  the  relic  from  his  bosom,  and  pressed  it  devoutly  to  his  lips. 

"  Let  me  sce  this  precious  fragment,  and  I  will  shew  you  mine," 
said  the  black  knight.  And  they  compared  the  two  by  the  Kght  of  the 
carbuncle,  and  found  them  precisely  alike. 

"  I  have  a  stränge  fancy  that  we  should  exchange  relics  as  a  token 
of  brotherhood,"  pursued  the  black  knight     "  Will  you  consent?" 

"  Nay,  good  knight,"  said  Hubert,  '*  I  may  not  part  with  so  precious 
a  gift,  even  though  yours  may  be  equol  to  it  in  sanetity.  Let  each 
retain  his  own." 

"  Now  I  look  again,  mine  is  larger  than  yours,  and  has  a  nail  withjn 
it,  which  yours  has  not ;  therefore  I  should  lose  by  the  exchange,"  said 
the  black  knight,  sarcastically.  "  Disengage  the  chain  from  your  neck 
that  we  may  compare  them  more  closely." 

"  Nay,  I  part  with  it  not,  even  for  one  moment.  If  you  can  see  it 
thus,  as  I  hold  it  forth,  well  and  good, — but  it  leaves  me  not." 

The  black  knight  stooped  to  look  at  the  relic,  at  the  same  time  tender- 
ing  his  own  to  Hubert's  inspection ;  then,  as  Hubert  also  leaned  forward, 
he  made  a  hasty  snatch  at  the  chain,  and  almost  sueeeeded  in  break" 
ing  it;  but  the  links,  seven  times  forged,  and  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
proved  true  to  their  trust,  as  Hubert's  strong  hand  did  to  its  hold  of 
the  treasure.  The  black  knight  was  foreed,  with  a  deep  execration,  to 
release  his  prey,  while  Hubert  exdaimed — "  Avaunt,  foul  fiend!  in  the 
name  of  all  the  saintsP  As  these  words  were  spoken,  the  black  knight 
dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  from  whose  nostrils  issued  volmnes  of 
flame  and  smoke,  and  plunged  into  the  thick  covert  of  the  forest,  while 
all  around  rang  with  slirieks  of  wild,  unearthly  laughter. 

Hubert  stared  around  him  in  astonishment ;  then  kissing  his  talifl- 
man,  he  replaced  it  in  his  bosom,  feit  that  the  Bishop's  letters  were 
safe,  and  resumed  his  route. 

The  forest  was  once  more  tranquü;  the  moon  shone  out;  the  red 
light  which  had  occasionally  gleamed  in  the  directum  of  the  sound, 
amid  the  trees,  died  away;  üie  cries  and  shrieks  were  lost  in  the 
distance. 

He  had  ridden,  perchance,  another  mile,  when  a  voiee  plaining  in 
distress,  broke  upon  his  ears.  So  piteous  were  the  tones  that  he  in- 
stantly  dismounted;  and  leading  his  horse,  foreed  his  way  through  the 
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thicket.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  came  to  an  open  Space, 
where,  bound  to  a  tree,  he  descried  a  venerable  looking  old  man, 
whose  robesof  purple  and  ermine  proclaimed  him  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
highest  order;  near  him,  was  a  mule,  also  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  dead 
body,  apparently  that  of  a  man-at-arms,  lying  with  its  face  downwards. 

"  Oh!  my  son,  help! — help,  and  pity!"  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Holj  father,  whence  this  plight? — how  may  I  assist  you?"  cried 
Hubert,  unbinding  him. 

"  My  son,  I  am  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  have  been  griev- 
ously  beaten  and  wounded  by  robbers  ot  evil  beings,  I  know  not  which. 
Journeying  through  this  forest  to  visit  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  with 
four  retainers,  and  two  sumpter  mules,  I  was  attacked  as  I  have 
described,  and  should  have  perished,  bat  for  your  assistanoe.  The 
body  on  the  ground  before  you  is  one  of  my  followers ;  the  others  fled, 
the  robbers  took  my  sumpter  mules,  and  all  my  wealth.  Their  mis- 
creant  leader  even  carried  off  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  which  I  valued 
more  than  all  the  rest,  and  which  I  was  about  to  compare  with  a 
amilar  fragment  possessed  by  my  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg." 

"  That  accounts  for  the  relic  in  the  possession  of  the  fiend,"  thought 
Hubert  "  Mount  your  mule,  holy  father,  and  ride  with  me  to  the 
camp  of  the  great  Duke,  where  you  will  find  protection;  and  on  the 
morrow,  an  escort  to  the  Bishop." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  son! — but  first,  let  me  pray,  andthank  the  saints 
for  my  deliverance.  So  good  a  knight  as  you  are  must  have  a  crucifix 
about  you." 

"  I  have  no  crucifix,"  replied  Hubert;  "  but  I  have  the  very  frag- 
ment of  the  true  cross,  alluded  to  by  your  grace,  which  has  been  con- 
fided  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg." 

"  That  were  better  than  all,"  cried  the  Archbishop.  "  Lend  it  me, 
my  son,  that  I  may  profit  by  its  virtue." 

"  Here  is  the  relic,  most  holy  Archbishop,"  replied  Hubert,  "but  I 
may  not  part  with  it.     I  will  hold  it  in  my  hand,  while  you  pray." 

Scarcely  had  the  Archbishop  put  knee  to  ground,  when,  seeing 
Hubert's  attention  for  the  moment  distracted,  he  sprang  up,  and 
seizing  the  relic,  attempted  to  take  possession  of  it;  but  again  Hubert's 
good  fortune  prevailed,  and  enabled  him  to  overthrow  the  deceiver, 
who,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  which  was  answered  by  the  same 
felis  and  cries  as  had  before  been  heard,  feil  to  the  ground,  and 
changed  instantly  into  a  corpse,  his  robes  becoming  the  loathsome 
habihments  of  the  grave,  his  goodly  person,  benign  countenance,  and 
venerable  white  hairs,  a  mass  of  corruption.  Hubert  started  in  horror; 
theo  torned  to  the  body  of  the  pretended  retainer,  and  saw  that  it  had 
also  become  a  skeleton,  while  die  mule,  which  had  been  fastened  to  a 
tree,  had  vanished. 

Gongratulating  himself  on  his  second  escape,  Hubert  again  kissed 
the  relic,  and  having  regained  the  path,  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

He  met  with  no  further  adventure,  until  he  had  weU-nigh  gained  the 
outakirt8  of  the  forest,  when  he  heard  fearful  shrieks  behind  him,  and 
his  name  called  forth  in  well-known  accents.  Turning,  he  saw  his  be* 
loved  Iilla  fiying  wildly  aller  him,  her  hair  unbound,  her  robes  böse 
and  disordered,  pursued  by  a  whole  host  of  evil  beings. 

"  Oh,  Hubert!  save  me— save  mel"  she  shrieked. 
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"  Lilla,  dearest!  what  do  you  here?"  cried  Hubert,  catching  her 
round  the  waist,  and  seating  her  before  him  on  his  steed.  "  Do  not 
tremble,  Lilla,  jou  are  aafe  now.  But  in  the  name  of  wonder,  how 
eame  you  here?" 

"  I  know  not,"  ehe  cried,  faintly.  "  I  was  drqgged  firom  my  Chamber 
by  demons.    But  spur  on  your  steed,  or  we  shall  be  taken." 

"  Fear  not,"  replied  Hubert  "  Ging  closely,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
aafe.  The  dexnons  are  already  giving  up  the  chaae.  They  fear  the 
relic— ha!  haP 

Lilla  twined  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head  on  his 
boaom ;  but  every  moment  she  started  and  shrank,  aa  if  in  pain,  and 
moaned  feebly.  When  he  inquired  the  cause  of  her  uneasineas,  ahe 
again  crept  close  to  him,  and  appeared  for  a  time  composed.  Sud- 
denly,  she  raised  her  head,  and  said,  "  You  are  wounded,  Hubert,  I 
know  it;  let  me  open  your  vest,  and  stanch  your  wound.  You  bleed, 
Hubert— you  bleed!" 

Hubert  laughed.  "Not  so,  dearest," he  said;  "I  have  received 
no  wound." 

But  Lilla  persisted ;  she  succeeded  in  opening  his  vest,  all  the  while 
caressing  him  into  forgetfulness  of  his  duty,  tili,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  she  grasped  the  relic,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to 
slide  from  the  horse.  But  Hubert  again  conquered.  Drawing  his 
dagger,  without  heeding  her  prayers  and  wiles,  he  severed  her  hand 
at  the  wrist,  and  flung  her  from  the  saddle.  She  feil  to  the  earth, 
and  glided  across  the  road  in  the  likeness  of  a  beautif  ul  serpent,  painted 
with  a  thousand  colours,  and  having  a  crest  of  gold ;  and  leaving,  as 
ahe  disappeared  among  the  underwood,  a  ahining  track  of  xningled 
flame  and  blood.  The  severed  hand  feil  firom  the  rescued  relic,  and 
took  the  form  of  a  flendiah  claw. 

This  was  the  last  essay  of  the  demons.  Hubert  arrived  safely  at 
the  camp  of  the  great  Duke,  and  ere  the  following  noon  was  again  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg. 

"  Well  hast  thou  done,  young  knight ;  and  many  thanks  do  I  owe 
thee,"  cried  the  Bishop.  "  Thou  hast  sared  me  many  a  rood  of  goodly 
land,  and  many  a  broad  golden  crown.  Thou  hast  borne  many  trials 
and  perils,  but  thou  hast  won  a  rieh  reward.  What  dost  thou  ask  ? 
A  place  among  the  emperor's  guards?  or  a  fort  upon  the  frontiers 
under  thine  own  command  ?  or  a  rieh  estate,  with  gold  to  f urnish  thy 
castler 

"  Oh,  mighty  Bißhop !"  replied  Hubert,  prostrating  himself  before 
the  prelate  ;  "  there  is  a  treasure  greater  than  all  these,  that  I  would 
fain  possess.     It  is  the  Lady  Lilla — thy  fair  niece — for  a  bride." 

Then  the  Bishop's  brow  grew  dark ;  but  Lilla  stepped  forward,  and 
knelt  beside  her  lover ;  and  they  were  so  lorely — so  noble  a  pair,  that 
he  could  not  say  them  nay.  So  he  joined  their  hands,  and  gave  the 
bride  a  noble  dowry.  And  she  and  Hubert  lived  a  life  of  unclouded 
happiness  and  love,  and  left  behind  them  many  princely  sons  and 
genüe  daughters  to  inherit  their  mother^s  beauty  and  their  fathert 
fame. 
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THE   LOSS  OP   THE  TIGRIS. 

BT  W.  FRANCIS  AIN8WORTH. 

The  two  ßteamers,  named  afiter  tbe  rivers  they  first  navigated — the 
Ettphraies  and  the  Tigris,  were  wending  their  way  down  the  "  Great 
Birer,"  akimming  the  liquid  tide  with  the  buoyancy  of  feathers  on  the 
breeze,  and  manned  by  right  gallant  hearts,  cheered  by  a  then  un- 
clouded  prospect  of  success.  So  exquisite  was  the  build  of  these  two 
ßteamers — so  firmly  were  their  segments  riveted  —  so  correct  their 
proportions,  and  their  forms  so  advantageous  and  nautilus-like,  that 
ßcarcely  anything  appeared  capable  of  impeding  or  preventing  their 
progress. 

Saturday,  May  21st,  1836,  was  abeautiful  sunshiny  morning.  The 
stream  was  wide  and  deep,  unimpeded  by  islands  or  shoals— and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  ridge  of  rocks,  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Hadjar 
Is  Geria,  and  from  their  Situation  on  a  low  alluvial  piain,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  stone  bridge— there  did  not  occur  any  obstacles 
in  the  whole  course  of  that  day's  navigation. 

About  four  or  five  miles  above  this  rocky  passage,  and  at  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  steamers  came  to,  along  aide  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  to  barter  for  some  dry  wood,  which  the  natives  had  placed 
on  the  bank,  and  were  disposed  to  part  with. 

An  extensive  piain  of  low  grassy  lands  advancing  beyond  the 
marble  white  diffs  of  Irzah  (vulgo,  Ezra),  causes  the  river  to  recede 
at  this  point  considerably  to  the  westward;  while  the  piain  itself  is 
separated  firom  the  cliffs  by  a  Channel  derived  from  the  parent  stream, 
caüed  Musah  by  the  Arabs,  and  corresponding  to  the  Masca  of 
Xenophon.  Fragments  and  traces  of  ancient  buildings  are  met  with 
on  this  piain,  but  still  more  so  on  the  neighbouring  heighte,  which 
belong  to  the  site  designated  as  Corsote,  by  the  historian  of  the  Anabasis. 
Balbi  compared  their  extent  to  that  of  Cairo,  and  said  that  it  took  his 
boat  a  whole  day  to  encompass  them,  although  aided  by  the  current ; 
a  Statement  which  Bauwolf  subsequently  reduced  to  one  half,  a  reduc- 
tion  still  not  sumcient  to  meet  the  truth. 

The  name  of  Irzah,  or  Ezra,  handed  down  by  tradition,  appears  to 
daim  for  these  ruins  importance  in  the  Jewish  annals.  liiere  are, 
indeed,  many  probabilities  that  this  was  one  of  the  numerous  quarters, 
to  which,  like  Tel  mella,  Tel  harsa,  Sura,  &c.,  the  Israelites  were  led 
during  their  captivity.  It  was  one  of  those  lonely  spots  in  the  wil- 
derness,  where  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Israel,  hanging  their  un- 
strong  harps  upon  the  boughs  of  the  white  poplars  (willows  is  a  mistake), 
and  refusing  their  haughty  victor's  command,  (to  use  the  version  of 
the  late  Lord  Wellesley :— ) 


)  sing  the  Lord'i  song,  in  a  stränge  dime, 
And  chant  the  hsAj  hymn  to  heathen  ears} 
Down  by  Eophrates*  side  they  sat  and  wert 
In  sorrow  mute,  bat  not  to  memory  dead.* 
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ensure  a  right  way  and  a  safc  one,  across  the  great  desert  that  lay 
between  them  and  Jerusalem. 

The  men  without  bondage — the  same  offspring  of  Ishmael  who 
rendcred  the  desert  insecure  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  now  stood  upon  the 
river  banks,  wondering  what  magic  brought  thoee  steamers  there ;  and 
connecting  with  their  presence  the  Interpretation  of  a  mysterious 
prophecy,  fiuniliar  to  themselves,  "  When  iron  shall  swim,  Islanrism 
shall  fall ;"  and  which  the  events  of  the  same  day,  led  them  to  believe 
was  oppoeed  and  thwarted  by  the  wrathfol  dispensations  of  their  own 
Allah. 

At  half-past  one,  p.m.,  the  loading  of  the  wood  being  completed,  and 
the  men  having  dined,  the  two  steamers  left  the  bank  together,  and  pro- 
ceeded  down  the  river;  the  Tigris  leading  the  way  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  a-head.  The  wind  was  blowing  gently  frorn  the  S.E.,  or 
up  the  river,  immediately  against  us,  but  only  sufficient  to  ripple  the 
water.  After  we  had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  a  dark  mass  of 
cloud  was  observed  on  the  horizon  to  the  N.W.;  but  as  the  sky  had 
bcen  much  overcast  for  some  days  the  appearance  was  not  at  first  con- 
sidered  important.  The  cloud,  however,  continued  to  advance  with 
rapidity,  and  as  it  approached,  breasted  the  surface  of  the  desert.  The 
awning  of  both  vessels  was  immediately  furlcd,  anchors  got  ready,  and 
other  preparations  made  for  meeting  the  approaching  portentous  storm. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  had  started,  the  sky  to  the  N.W. 
assumed  an  appearance  which  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and 
which  was  awful  and  terrific  in  the  extreme.  A  dense  black  arch  of 
clouds  stretched  across  the  horizon  in  that  directum,  and  the  space 
underneath  the  arch  was  filled  up  with  a  body  of  dust  of  a  brownish 
orange  colour,  whirüng  round,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing  towards 
us  with  fearful  rapidity. 

Colonel  Chesney  had  been  for  a  few  days  on  board  the  Tigris,  which 
was  thus,  for  the  time  being,  the  flag-ship,  and  thoee  on  board  the 
Euphrates  began  to  look  out  with  deep  anxiety  for  the  signal  to 
anchor ;  but  at  this  very  raoment,  we  were  passing  over  the  rocks  of 
Isgeria,  which  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  tosecure  to  the  bank 
on  either  side. 

The  south  wind  had  now  become  very  light,  and  was  for  a  moment 
nearly  calm,  indicating  a  change,  when  the  Tigris  having  cleared  the 
rocks,  made  a  signal  to  secure  to  the  banks  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  perceived  that  she  was  rounchng  to,  for  the  left 
bank.  The  Euphrates  followed  her  path  as  nearly  as  possible.  At 
this  moment,  the  hurricane  came  on  us  from  the  desert — a  warm  dry 
wind,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  aromatic  plants  of  the  wilder- 
ness,  and  followed  in  a  few  instante,  by  a  tremendous  blast  of  wind, 
with  some  rain  in  large  drops.  The  Crash  broke  upon  us  like  Heaven's 
own  artillery,  and  the  hurricane  seemed  as  if  bent  upon  hurling  both 
steamers  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  foaming  river. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tigris  strack  the  bank,  and  two  of  her  people 
leaped  on  shore,  with  a  rope  to  secure  her,  as  was  usual  in  bringing 
up ;  but  being  thrown  from  the  bank  by  the  recoil,  the  wind  caught 
the  starboard,  or  wrong  side  of  her  bow,  and  not  only  drove  her  off 
with  great  violence,  but  also  caused  her  to  drift  down  upon  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  both  vessels  would  inevitably  have  come  into  col- 
lision,  had  not  the  Commander  of  the  latter,  with  admirable  prompti- 
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tude,  backed  the  paddles,  at  the  risk  of  losing  command  of  the  steerage 
of  Ms  own  vessel.  Frovidentiaüy,  the  Tigris,  leaving  the  two  men 
ashore,  passed  clear  before  the  Euphrates  had  quite  lost  her  head-way, 
so  that  the  paddles  of  the  latter  being  again  turned  ahead,  she  gained 
the  bank  with  difficulty,  "bat  happily  without  recoiL  Instantly,  Captain 
Charlewood  was  on  shore,  followed  by  several  men  bearing  a  hawser  and 
light  anchor ;  within  a  few  seconds,  another  anchor  and  chain  cable 
had  been  got  ashore,  and  these  were  followed  rapidly  by  a  third,  the 
engines  were  at  the  same  time  kept  going  at  füll  power,  and  the  vessel 
was  thufl  happily  secured.  Not  so  with  the  poor  Tigris !  After  she 
was  blown  from  the  bank,  the  engines  were  worked  at  füll  power,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  turn  her  bow  to  the  bank  j  one  anchor  was 
let  go,  but  the  heel  of  the  vessel  made  it  impossible  to  get  another  out. 
Lower  down,  another  attempt  was  made,  but  equally  in  vain.  To  go 
down  with  the  stream  was  impossible ,  as  in  the  total  darkness  the 
windings  of  the  river  could  not  be  seen,  and  she  mußt  have  run  right 
ashore,  and  the  wind,  which  was  tearing  the  boards  from  off  the  paddle-, 
boxes  like  shreds  of  paper,  making  it  impossible  to  stand  without 
kolding  by  something,  drove  her  upon  her  broadside,  so  that  the 
engines  became  powerless,  while  the  waves,  rising  to  the  height  of 
ftrar  or  five  feet,  dashed  in  through  the  Windows.  Every  one  made 
attempts,  but  ineffectuaily,  to  keep  out  the  water ;  and  two  native 
semnts  continued  so  employed  tili  they  perished. 

The  fate  of  the  vessel  was  soon  decided.  She  began  to  fill  fast,  and 
every  one  came  upon  deck,  with  the  exception  of  the  engineer  and  his 
assistant,  who  remained  in  the  engine-room  until  the  water  was  more 
than  knee  deep,  and  the  two  natives  previously  mentioned.  The  fore 
part  of  the  deck  was  under  water  when  Captain  Lynch  came  to  report 
to  the  Colone!  that  the  Tigris  was  sinking.  The  word  was  then  passed 
for  every  one  to  save  himself.  At  this  instant,  a  momentary  gleam  of 
light  faintly  ahewed  the  bank,  at  the  distance  of  some  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  as  there  seemed  every  probability  that  the  stern  would  touch 
it  before  she  went  down,  the  people  were  encouraged  to  remain  steady 
until  they  reached  the  land.  The  officers  and  crew  had  continued 
perfectly  cool  and  collected  throughout  this  awful  period.  Orders 
were  given  and  obeyed  without  the  slightest  confusion ;  not  a  word 
was  spoken — not  a  murmur  heard.  As  the  steamer  first  began  to 
sink  forward,  the  men  moved  gradually  aft,  some  clinging  to  the  ropes 
of  the  awning,  the  paddle-boxes,  and  funnel,  but  the  majority  keeping 
dose  to  the  tiller,  where  they  remained  in  a  body,  patiently  await- 
ing  the  result.  The  ill-fated  vessel  and  her  crew  did  not  long  re- 
mam  the  sport  of  the  wild  waves ;  all  at  once  she  sank  beneath  them, 
casting  thirty-lbur  brave  felbws  upon  the  flood,  to  struggle  against  a 
forions  wind  and  strong  current,  with  an  atmosphere  so  charged 
with  dust  and  spray,  that  it  was  almost  as  dark  as  night, — indeed  so 
awfully  indistinct  was  it,  that  although  there  was  but  a  short  distance 
between  the  two  vessels,  it  appears  to  me,  at  the  present  moment,  like 
a  night-dream — the  memory  of  that  vessel,  thus  sinking  so  suddenly 
beneath  the  waves. 

Captain  Lynch  had  not  left  the  vessel  tili  there  was  about  four-feet 
water  on  the  deck,  when  he  dived  from  beneath  the  starboard  ridge- 
wpej  and  Colonel  Chesney  got  clear  in  the  same  manner  through  the 
hrboard  side,  and  luckily  took  a  direction  which  brought  him  to  the 
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had;  (er  t  moment,  tfae  Tigris  remained,  with  the  keel  near  the  fitem, 
oppermofft;  bat  having  gone  down  bow  foremost,  she  strack  the 
bottom  in  that  position,  and  turned  round  uona  pivot, — for  she  was 
afterwards  found  ljing  in  the  bed  of  the  river  oompletely  upset.  It 
was  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  so  heavy  a  fatalhy  ac- 
oompanied  the  loss  of  this  steamer,  for  it  went  down  close  to  the  bank 
— while  the  wind  was  driving  everything  on  ehore  and,  (with  one 
exception,)  all  were  known  to  be  expert  swimmers.  Even  the  sur- 
vivors  themselves  were  totafiy  unable  to  acooont  satisfactorily  for  the 
kss  of  twenty  of  out  devoted  men  out  of  the  thirty-four  on  hoard. 
Being  for  the  most  part  huddled  together,  many,  doring  the  darkneas, 
may  have  grasped  eich  other,  so  as  to  have  prevented  the  free  use  of 
their  limbs :  it  is  likewise  to  be  presnmed  that  some  took  the  wrong 
direction,  and  swam  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river;  bat  it  is  probable 
also,  that  many  were  inrolved  in  the  whirlpool  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
sinking  of  the  vessel,  if  not  positively  thrown  over,  by  its  own  great 
revolution« 

In  the  meantime,  the  Euphrates  had  been  secured  to  the  bank;  bat 
as  the  wavea  were  still  daahing  in  through  the  ports,  with  the  utmost 
violence,  great  fears  were  entertained  that  she  might,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  exertions  made,  sink  alongside  the  bank ;  and  if  the  storm 
had  lasted  only  five  minutes  longer,  in  all  probabüity  this  would  have 
been  the  case.  But  the  Almighty  mertifuHy  ordained  it  otherwiae ; 
and  the  wind  having  suddenly  abated,  the  Euphrates  still  floated,  but 
alone!  and  the  sun  shone  with  a  laughing  light,  over  the  spot  where 
the  ship  and  her  crew  had  been,  dispdling,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
horricane's  mist,  and  hfting  the  veil  from  die  work  of  death. 

Scarcely  was  the  Euphrates  out  of  danger,  than  Lieut.  Murphy  and 
myself,  after  hastily  arming  ourselves,  hurried  down  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  assistance  of  the  wrecked.  We  had  not  prooeeded  far, 
when  we  came  to  where  the  Musah  Channel  flowed  into  the  river 
Euphrates.  We  did  not  hesitate  taking  the  water,  but  plunged  in  at 
once,  swimming  with  one  band,  and  holding  our  guns  above  water 
with  the  other.  The  stream  was  deep,  and  the  current  strong,  and 
the  task  greater  than  appeared  at  first.  The  weight  of  clothea  and 
arms  fatigued  us  so  mach,  that  Lieut  Murphy  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  firelock ;  and  I  was  glad,  on  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  to  cling 
by  a  shrub  to  drag  myself  out  of  the  deep  waters.  In  the  meantime, 
Captain  Charlewood  had  launched  a  boat,  and  floaüng  down  die  stream, 
reached  the  wreck  before  us. 

Those  who  had  sueeeeded  in  gaining  the  ahore,  fourteen  in  number, 
were  washed  over  the  bank  some  distanoe  into  a  field  of  com.  Colone! 
Chesney  was  of  the  number;  and  the  happy  circumstance  of  our  gal- 
lant  leader  having  been  spared  to  us,  gave  us  the  only  ray  of  joy  that 
could  brighten  such  a  melancholy  scene ;  and  it  did  gladden  aü  our 
hearts  to  see  him  safe,  assisting  and  encouraging  some  of  those  poor 
fellowB  who  had  sunk  down  exhausted  by  their  recent  struggles,  at  the 
brink  of  the  watery  grave  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  It  was 
indeed  a  touching  sight  to  see  those  half-drowned  men  scattered  upon 
the  field,  their  clothes  drenched  and  clinging  to  their  bodies,  some  parüy 
uncovered,  their  hair  lank  and  dishevelled,  and  their  faces  pale  and 
horror-stricken.  Except  Lynch,  who  required  to  be  supported,  and 
Chesney,  who  struggled  away,  half  smiling,  in  advance,  most  of  them 
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feil  mechanically  into  pairs,  and  walked,  holding  each  other  by  the 
band,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  procession,  which  the  whole  crew  of  the 
Eophrates  received  with  a  silent,  but  deep  feit  sympathy. 

Exertions  were  now  made  to  save  any  Stores  that  might  be  found 
scattered  along  the  bank.  We  oould  not  also,  at  the  firat  moment, 
admit  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  that  had  visited  us ;  and  it  was 
yainly  hoped  that  eome  had  been  carried  lower  down  the  ßtream,  and 
others  might  have  swum  to  the  opposite  bank.  Close  and  anxious 
learch  was  made  among  the  reeds  and  tamarisk  jungle,  bnt  without 
snccess.  Among  those  especially  regretted,  were  Lieut.  Cockburn, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  Iaeut.  Lynch,  of  the  2 Ist  Native  Bengal 
Infaatry. 

Same  of  the  wood  of  the  paddle-boxes  had  been  driven  upon  the 
bank;  and  with  these  fragments,  came  several  cases  of  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  goods,  eontaining  guns,  pistols,  &c. ;  also  two  casks  of 
aalt  meat  (nearly  two  hundred  weight  each)  which  mußt  have  been 
thrown  ashore  by  the  force  of  the  hurricane,  togetber  with  a  few  books, 
amongst  which  was  Colonel  Chesney's  Bible,  which  had  already,  when 
he  was  navigating  the  river  on  a  raft,  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  had  been 
washed  ashore  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Situation  of  the  lost  vessel  could  not  at  first  be  discovered ;  and 
we  remained  four  days,— partly  at  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
partly  a  little  below  it,  and  close  behind  the  cliffs  of  Irzah,  sounding 
for  the  steamer,  picking  up  what  Stores  were  thrown  ashore,  and  look- 
ing  out  for  the  remains  of  our  companions.  The  conduct  of  the  Arabs 
was  throughout  most  praiseworthy.  They  crowded,  on  seeing  the 
catastrophe,  in  considerable  numbers,  around  the  spot  where  so  many 
valnahle  things  were  scattered  about;  and  immediately  began  to  collect 
them  with  the  utmost  good  will.  Of  course,  at  such  a  moment,  every- 
Üung  lay  quite  unprotected ;  but  so  far  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
drcumstanoe,  they  did  not  attempt  to  pilfer  a  Single  artide,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man,  who  seized  upon  a  bag,  which  he  was  imme- 
diately compelled  to  relinquish  by  hiß  comrades.  This  was  attributable 
to  our  having  paid  them  for  the  wood  in  the  morning — a  line  of  con- 
dact  which  would  not  haye  been  pursued  by  a  Turkish  ship  in  similar 
circumstances. 

The  second  day,  a  report  was  brought  that  the  Arabs  had  found  a 
faody.  It  was  recognised  to  be  that  of  Yuseff  Sader,  the  Interpreter. 
He  was  lying  on  hiß  face,  and  must  haye  died  swimming.  His  Lands 
were  firmly  clenched,  and  his  countenance  still  indicated  the  fierce 
Btruggle  he  had  made  for  his  life.  We  buried  him  the  sameafternoon. 
The  next  day,  Thomson,  one  of  the  surviyors,  and  myself,  had  gone 
out  to  shoot  rock  partridges  which  abounded  on  the  cliffs,  when  we  ob- 
aerved  another  corpse  floating  down  the  riyer.  It  lay  on  its  back,  one 
arm  extended,  and  only  the  face  above  the  water,  upon  which  sat  a 
yolture  at  prey.     This  body  was  picked  up  on  arriving  at  the  steamer. 

We  had  at  this  time  seyeral  thunderstorms ;  one,  on  the  evening  of 
the  23rd,  was  accompanied  by  thunder  and  very  vivid  lightning,  and 
by  a  fall  of  large  hailstones,  one  of  which  measured  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  every  direction,  and  weighed  128  grains. 

These  hurricanes  appear  to  be  common  to  great  level  tracts  and  de» 
sert  spaces,  from  their  being  exposed  to  changes  which,  acting  upon 
aa  extensive  uniform  surface,  unbroken  by  forest»  or  mountains,  accu- 
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mulate  with  an  intensity  that  cause*  them  to  burst  over  some  fated 
gpot  with  fearful  energy  and  destructiveness.  For  the  same  reason, 
they  only  last  a  brief  time ;  discharging,  almost  at  once,  their  pent-up 
electric  tension,  and  at  the  same  time  re-establishing  an  equüibrium  of 
temperature,  elasticity,  and  pressure»  with  the  atmosphere  around. 
Since  the  occurrence  here  related,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  them.  The  days  on  which  they  occurred  were  generally 
calm  and  sultry.  A  dense  dark  bank  woold  come  on  steadily,  the  line  of 
base  being  as  dißtinct  as  a  sheet  of  water.  The  wind  appeared  to 
blow  strongest  at  the  base,  which  was  always  in  advance  of  the  higher 
parts,  and  of  an  orange  or  red,  or  sometimes  fiery  red,  colour,  occa- 
sioned  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  from  behind  throngh  the 
Band  The  almost  resistless  whirls  would  tear  up  the  plante  and  shrabs 
of  the  piain,  and  even  carry  sheep  oif  their  legs  if  taken  unawares; 
but  these  animals  generally  meet  the  hurricane  with  their  legs  drawn 
up  and  their  noses  to  the  ground.  The  Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  also 
lie  dose  to  the  ground  during  the  prevalence  of  the  blast,  which  they 
call  by  various  names,  as  fatulah  and  samm,  whence  our  "  sunoom." 
During  its  prevalence,  the  sky  is  often  cloudless,  and  there  is  very 
little  rain:  and  I  have  seen  the  city  of  Musul  involved  for  a  short 
time  in  utter  darkness,  and  everything  buried  in  a  doud  of  sand  and 
dust,  without  a  drop  of  rain  falling.  When  the  hurricane  thus  comes 
upon  a  city,  the  natives  announce  its  arrival  by  loud  shouts  of  warn* 
ing  from  the  house-tops. 

Ammianus  relates,  in  hiß  history  of  Julian,  that  when  he  was  at 
Anatho  (Anah),  there  occurred  "  a  terrible  event — whirlwinds  which 
blew  down  the  houses  and  tents,  overthrew  the  soldiers,  and  caused 
many  boats  to  sink."  Josephus  writes,  upon  the  authority  of  a  sibyl 
(very  questionable  authority),  that  it  was  by  a  similar  phenomenon — 
viz.,  an  impetuous  wind  or  violent  hurricane,  that  the  tower  of  Babel 
was  thrown  to  the  ground. 

On  the  26th,  we  descended  to  Anah — the  most  beautiful  town  upon 
the  Euphrates,  occupying  a  long  fringe  of  soil  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rocks  and  the  swift  flowing  waters.  Every  house  was  embosomed  in 
its  own  rieh  grove  of  palm  trees,  pomegranates,  and  flowering  shrubs; 
and  every  grove  was  fertilized  by  self-acting  wheels,  which  tilted  up 
the  waters  into  aqueducts,  green  with  a  rieh  drapery  of  ferns  and 
mosses,  while  the  middle  of  Äe  stream  was  diversified  by  a  long  line 
of  islands,  whose  refreshing  depths  of  verdure  were  only  interrupted 
by  holy  shrines  or  tombs,  and  the  more  towering  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Anatho. 

Here  a  number  of  bodies  overtook  us  floating  down  the  stream;  and 
we  hired  an  Arab  to  swim  out  and  bring  them  in ;  but  they  were 
mostly  so  disfigured  as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable.  We  dug  graves 
for  them  ashore,  and  buried  them  deep,  leaving  them  only  to  the 
jackals'  howl,  for  they  could  not  disturb  more  than  the  surface  of  their 
resting-place.  The  liberality  of  the  governor  and  Council  of  Bombay 
has  provided  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  fountain  as  a  monument  to 
those  who  perished  on  this  unfortunate  occasion;  and  it  will  probably 
soon  be  raised  at  this  lovely  place  which,  when  the  commercial  and  other 
advantages*  of  the  Euphrates  are  more  generally  known,  is  likely  to 
become  a  place  of  resort  to  Europeans. 
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EECOLLECTIONS  OF  O'KEEFE. 

Ha,  ha!  John  O'Keefe !  The  Soul  of  Whim,  Master  of  the  Revels  to 
the  Court  of  Momus!  Rex  Jocandi!  President  of  the  Board  of  Fun ! 
High  Priest  to  the  Temple  of  Folly !  or  by  whatsoever  nonsensical  title 
thy  shade  may  rejoice  in — all  hau!  "  Your  lordship  is  welcome  among 
us."  Would  that  thy  mirth-raoving  spirit  could,  at  each  anniversary  of 
merrie  Englands  ancient  holiday,  induce  us  indeed  to 

M  Stick  up  cor  hontet  with  hoUy, 
To  broaeh  a  tub  of  hnmming  trab, 
And  welcome  all  with  a  rub-adnb-dnb, 
And  be,  •  af  our  Äthers  were,'  jolly." 

What  a  goodly  train  of  fantastie  Images  arises  when  we  syllable  the 
name  of  the  merry  enchanter!  Shelty,  Nipperkin,  Darby,  Quiz, 
Bagatelle,  Munns,  Old  Dow  die,  Cranky,  Bowkit,  Lingo,  Cockletop! 
Not  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  French  magic-lantern — reflected  forma, 
that  "  come  like  shadows,  so  denart" — but  the  choice  spirite  of  our 
bard's  own  creation— "  sport  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 
good  jest  for  ever!"  A  distillation  from  the  leaves  of  the  "  Merry 
Mourners"  would  yield  an  elixir  viUe  to  "  cleanse  the  bosom  of  the 
perilous  8tuff  that  weighs  upon  the  heart."  O'Keefe!  Dispose  in  a 
cirele  the  mystic  characters  that  form  bis  name,  and  the  shades  of 
Edwin,  Quick,  and  Munden,  dance  the  hays  within  it.  By  the  way, 
would  there  be  anything  terrific  in  the  bona  fide  ghost  of  Munden  or 
KtÜe  Quick?     Could  any  body  pretend  to  be  frightened  at  it? 

It  is  a  consolation,  on  the  approach  of  the  yeUow  leaf,  to  have  been 
born  in  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  (yKeefe's  "  excellentfooling."  The 
young  men  of  the  day  taJk  of  having  seen  Munden  once  or  twice! 
Nobwfy  owns  to  Quick.  In  a  year  or  two,  Elliston  will  be  spoken 
of  as  an  actor  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day,  as  we  say  of  Burbage 
or  Tarleton.  We  have  seen  him  in  his  heyday,  in  "  Wild  Oats." 
The  yeteran  author  himself,  we  believe,  more  than  once  witnessed  that 
actor's  glorious  impersonation  of  his  Rover.  No  wonder  that  he  lived 
to  a  good  old  age.  Elliston  would  have  been  alive  now  had  he  not 
quenched  his  fine  ethereal  spirit  in  the  mephitic  vapour — the  foul 
exhalation  from  a  banquet  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  He  should  have 
taken  more  draughts  of  O'Keefe,  and  fewer  of  brandy  and  water.  Let 
it  not  be  supposed,  from  this  association  of  the  names  of  bygone  actors 
with  that  of  the  subject  of  this  rambling  article,  that  his  characters 
were  written  exclusively  for  the  peculiarities  of  an  individual.  We 
have  seen  Jemmy  Jumps  played  by  Munden  and  Elliston.  We  have 
laughed  right  joyously  at  ihe  representatives — how  excellent,  yet  how 
Afferent!  of  the  ludicrous  Compound  of  "  tags,  laces,  whalebones,  busks, 
and  bodices;w  but  in  the  tempe3t  and  whirlwind  of  our  mirth  we  never 
forgot  the  fun-compelling  Frankenstein,  the  creator  of  the  merry 
monstroeity. 

We  think  it  is  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  in  a  cordiai  notice  of  our 
author,  says, — "  In  his  Lingo  he  has  hit  the  perfection  of  the 
ridiculous.*,  We  agree  with  that  admirable  critic,  and  feel  that  in  the 
foüowing  passage  he  has  reached  its  sublime  extremity : — "  Lingo» 
ftay,  air,  can  you  decline  the  amatum  supine  to  a  lady  that's  fine? 
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— Eugene.  Ah,  you're  a  great  scholar,  Mr.  Lingo!— Lingo.  Scholar, 
sirl  I  have  been  a  matter  of  seholars!"  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
CKecfe's  genius,  that,  upon  the  very  borders  of  absurdity,  he,  by 
8ome  incident,  local  or  otherwise,  redeems  the  scene  from  the  "  in- 
credulus  odi"  of  offended  common  scnse.  When  M'Gilpin,  for  in- 
atance,  confident  in  the  possession  of  a  branch  of  churchyard  yew, 
which,  while  he  grasps  it  in  his  left  hand,  will  render  him  inaudible  to 
the  person  he  immediately  addresses,  though  every  one  eise  will  dis- 
tinctly  hear  him,  determined  to  astonish  the  natives,  walks  up  to  the 
chief,  surrounded  by  his  devoted  clan,  and  boolng  to  the  great  man 
with  a  cringing  obsequiouaneas  that  aggravates  the  insult,  blurts  out 
the  exclamation — "  What!  you've  got  into  Pariiament,  and  be  d— d 
to  you!" — we  admit  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  in  the 
ultima  thule  of  superstition,  the  Highlands  of  ScotlancL  When  Sir 
John  Bull,  on  his  visit  to  France,  cavalierly  treats  Colonel  Epaulette 
ai  a  tailor,  and  Lady  Bull  humbly  apologizes  to  the  real  tailor  for  her 
husband's  ignorance,  its  probability  (the  stupidity  of  Sir  John  and  the 
aflected  retoement  of  his  wife  oonsidered)  heightena  the  enjoyment 
of  the  contretemps.  What  a  splendid  fellow  is  that  Nipperkin !  How 
clioice  a  specimen  of  what  the  French  delight  in  characterizing  by  their 
term  bonhommk!  what  a  pure  philanthropist! 

"  A  Um  is  good,  and  a  glasi  is  good, 
And  a  pipe  to  smoke  in  oold  weather, 
The  wind  is  good,  and  the  ptopU  are  good, 
And  we're  au  good  feliows  together." 

But  if  we  suffer  our  recollections  of  the  humorist  thus  to  trespass 
upon  our  limits,  we  shall  have  no  spaoe  for  the  higher  claims  of  our 
okl  friend  in  his  character  of  poet. 

We  think  we  see  the  elevated  eyebrows  of  some  critical  reader,  and 
that  we  hear  his  preliminary  whistle  to  the  repetition  of  the  wonL 
We  can  imagine  his  sotto  voce  quotatioft— "  Tag  rag,  merry  derry, 
perriwig  and  hatbandn  —  the  sceptical  tone  of  bis  exclamation*- 
"  (XKeefe  a  Poet !"  and  the  triumphant  coolness  of  his  request  to  be 
favoured  with  a  taste  of  the  poefs  quality. 

We  will  endeavour  to  furnish  one,  and  premising  that  we  speak 
of  O'Keefe  in  his  dramatic  capacity  only,  on  the  aptitude,  indi- 
▼iduality,  and  occasional  bursts  of  inspiratton  ezhibited  in  the 
songs  appropriated  to  his  dramatic  characters,  we  build  our  hope 
of  estabüshing  the  claim  of  John  O'Keefe  to  the  distinction  of 
a  poet  The  living  author  we  are  about  to  name  can  afford  the 
comparison:  we  may  further  observe,  that  detraction  would  neither 
advance  our  argument  nor  increase  our  reputation.  It  is  in  the  recol- 
lection  of  a  great  many  of  the  drama's  patrons,  that  the  poet,  Thomas 
Moore,  wrote  an  opera  some  twenty  years  ago.  Has  a  Single  song  in 
it  survived  ?  Do  we — who  were  boys  then,  and  now  are  fathers, — on 
birth-nights  and  feetivals,  ring  in  the  ears  of  our  children  the  cherished 
morceaux  of  "M.P.,  or  the  Blue-stocking?"  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
promote,  by  oral  communication,  their  transmission  to  posterity  ?  If 
not,  why  not?  as  the  lawyers  have  it.  The  songs  of  the  distinguished 
lyrist  lack  identity  and  association  with  dramatic  character.  What 
is  the  reason  that  the  beautiful  melodies  of  Rossini,  "  Di  tanti  palpiti," 
"  Di  piacer,"  &c.  are  already  blown  upon  as  stale  quadrilles  and  worn- 
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out  airs  with  variations?— they  were  not  "married  to  immortal  verse." 
The  words  and  melody  of  a  song  to  live,  must  resemble  the  Androgene 
of  Plato,  each  a  moiety,  incomplete  in  itself,  ccmented  by  the  soul's 
communion  into  a  perfect  belog.  Mr.  BaUe's  beautiful  air,  "  The 
light  of  other  days,"  will  not  be  sung  by  our  grand-children.  It  is  fast 
fading  into  oblivion;  the  words  are  too  fine — the  present  generation 
cannot  nnderstand  them,  and  the  next  will  not  try.  Let  üb  snpposo 
one  of  (VKeefe's  dramas  given  us  for  perusal,  without  the  songs  inci- 
dental  to  the  piece:  let  us  then  imagine  the  lyric  portion  of  the  drama 
laid  before  us;  and  we  deny  the  possibility  of  an  error  in  assigning  to 
e?ery  claimant  of  the  dramaiis  personte  the  song  which  the  author 
intended  for  the  character.  Caa  this  be  said  of  any  of  the  thousand  , 
operas  that  have  discovered  the  "facilii  discensus  averni*  since  the 
days  of  (XKeefe  ?  It  is  high  time  that  our  bard's  modest  observance 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Ars  Poetica  should  receive  its  due  acknowlcdg- 
ment  His  heroea  and  Ins  ploughmen  do  not  apeak  the  same  langnage, 
and  the  difference  between  maJured  age  and  the  "  adhuc  florente 
juventafervidus"  could  not  have  been  more  strongly  marked  by  Horace 
himself.  How  natural,  how  characteristic  of  the  gay,reckless  Valentine, 
tired  of  "the  town-bred  fair,  who  shine  in  artificial  beauty,"  is  the 
exclamatory  burst  into  song,  when  addreseing,  on  his  first  entrance, 
the  daughter  of  his  tenant: — 


«  Charming  rillage  maid ! 
If  thon  wilt  be  mine, 
In  pearls  and  gold  array'd, 
All  my  wealth  is  thine. 


'  If  not  enjoyed  with  thee, 
E'en  natore's  beanties  fade ; 
Sweetest,  do  trat  love  me— 
Charming  yillage  maid  ln 


And  on  hearing  the  gallant  captain's  licentious  proposal,  how  beautiful, 
how  manly,  and  how  aooordant  with  the  character  of  an  upright 
yeoman — the  "  cuUor  virentis  agetii" — is  the  honest  farmer's  indignant 
reply.  In  a  strain  of  natural  eloquence,  he  proudly  refers  to  the  time, 
"  a  far  distant  date,"  when  his  forefathers  earned  the  honourable  meed 
of  kboor  in  the  field  of  his  daily  toü>— 

u  Ere  eronnd  the  böge  oak  that  o'enhadows  yon  mill 
The/ourf  Wy  had  danä  to  entwine, 
Ere  the  charch  wa«  a  ruin  that  nods  on  the  hill, 
Or  the  rook  built  her  nest  in  the  pine." 

Whata  stringof  homely,  but  heart-stirring  images!  How  feelingly 
does  he  trace  his  humble  genealogy  from  his  grandfather  downwards;— 

M  He,  dring,  beoueathed  to  his  ton  a  good  name, 
Which,  uniulUed,  deacended  to  me. 

The  heart  must  be  seared  by  the  oppressor's  scorn,  or  ossified  by 
the  lad  realities  of  life,  that  does  not  glow  at  the  conelusion:— 

M  For  my  child  IVe  prcserved  It,  nnblemish'd  by  shame, 
And  it  still  from  a  spot  shall  go  free." 

Eyery  line  of  this  admirable  song  is  a  bar  of  Sterling  gold,  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  a  poet's  genius;  and,  tili  our  language  shall  be 
ntterly  emasculated,  and  the  proud  independence  of  honest  labour 
merged  in  the  abject  slavery  of  the  serf,  it  shall  descend  from  sire  to 
«m,  like  the  "  good  name"  it  glorifies. 

Shades  of  Anacreon  and  the  gentle  Tibullus  !  would  either  of  you 
disown  the  third  line  of  the  following  extract  ?— 
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RECOLLECTION8  OF  o'kBEFE. 


u  Come,  dearest  girl!  (the  rosy  bowi 

Like  thy  bright  eyes,  with  pteesure  dancing ;) 
7%on  ort  my  Masern,  m  iahe  my  mmti 
With  raptare  erery  Mnie  entrancing ! 
Oh,  my  bonny  Bett" 

The  unpretcnding  genius  of  our  author  prevented  the  obtrusion  of 
his  classic  recoUections  ;  but  he  occasionally  threw  out  a  hint  to  the 
scholar,  that  the  frivolous,  sportive,  laughter-loving  OTfeefe  had 
tasted  at  least  of  the  Pierian  spring.  With  what  delicacy  of  sentiment 
has  he  refined  the  point  of  Theocritus,  in  the  amatory  verses  which  we 
extract  from  his  "  Castle  of  Andalusia";— 


'There, 


There,  tastiag  all  the  bloom  of  spring, 
Waked  by  the  rip'ning  bremth  of  Msy, 
The  iingrateM  spoiler  teft  his  sting, 
And  with  the  honey  flew  away." 


*  A  bao  withia  a  damask  rose 

Had  erept,  the  neetar'd  dew  to  sip ; 
Bat  lesser  swests  the  thief  foregoes, 

And  fixes  on  Lonisa's  lip. 

And  how  naturally  has  he  paraphrased  MartiaTs  "  Quicquid  agit 
Rufiu  fcc«,  in  Sandy  Frasert  love-aick  ditty:— 

«  My  senses  seem  bevilder'd  qnite, 
I  seem  an  amoroos  ninny— 
Alettertoafriendlwrite, 
For  Sandy  I  sign  Jenny" 

We  mußt  check  our  disposition  to  quote  examples  from  our  bard, 
lest  enthusiaam  should  get  the  better  of  discretion,  and  cause  us  to 
weaken  the  impression  which  we  would  fain  believe  our  extracts  have 
made  in  his  favour.  We  will  venture  one  more,  however,  from  an 
opera,  the  name  of  which  we  have  forgotten:— 

"  Am  bnrns  the  eharger,  vhen  he  hears 
The  trmnpet's  martial  soandf 
Esaer  to  seoor  the  piain,  he  reart, 
And  paws  th'  indented  ground.M 

Ah !  says  our  critical  friend  again,  "  cavatque  teUurtm,"  Virgil  to 
wit,  eh?  We  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  He  was  not  thinking  of 
Virgil ;  or,  granting  that  our  old  favourite  could  not  di vest  himself  of  the 
ideas  associated  with  his  early  Studien,  we  feel  bold  to  assert  that  few 
authors,  ancient  or  modern,  within  the  limited  ränge  of  our  study  or 
cognizance,  have  exceeded  in  boldness  of  thought,  or  facility  of  ex- 
pression,  the  magnificent  hyperboU  of  the  conclusive  lines: — 

**  He  Starts,  his  bonds  a  valn  eontrol ; 
He  bounds  on  wings  of  wind, 
And  spurns  the  momente  at  they  rok\ 
With  lagging  pace,  behaut" 

John  OT^eefe!  peace  to  thy  shade,  and  blessings  on  thy  memory. 
We  owed  thee  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  many  an  houPs  felicity.  Would 
that  the  mintage  of  our  brain  could  have  afforded  a  tribute  more  worthy 
the  spirit  of  departed  genius!  Thou  hast  always  made  us  merrier, 
sometimea  wiser;  and  however  unimprovable  our  own  temperament, 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  tendency  of  thy  literary  labours 
was  to  better  the  mental  condition,  and  to  create  a  healthier  pulsation 
in  the  hearts  of  thy  contemporaries.  Of  thee,  it  might  be  truly  said 
that  thy  pen  had  never  traced  "  a  line  which,  dying,  thou  couldst  wish 
to  blot" 

«Vale!  hi snernam,Taleggitizedby GoOgk 
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SCRAPS  FROM  HEINRICH  HEINE.* 


BT  JOHN  OXKKFORD. 


Ohcb  a  «wert  and  Icnrely  image 
On  my  aorrow  ahed  its  light  $ 

Now  tbat  lorely  fonn  ig  Jaded, 
And  I  am  enwrapp'd  in  night 

Cbildren,  when  they  are  in  darkness, 
Feel  their  timid  minda  oppress'd ; 

Loodly  then  they  raiae  their  voices, 
Sag  to  lall  their  fear»  to  reat 

Thas,  white  darkneaa  is  arcmnd  me 
Still,  a  wanton  child,  I  sing, 

Thoogh  my  aongs  may  not  be  pleaaing9 
Freedom  from  my  grief  they  bring. 

TL 

I  know  not  what  ihoold  griere  me, 

Yet  feel  my  spirits  lall ; 
It  hannts  me— will  not  leave  me» 

Tbat  anoient,  wondrous  täte. 

The  Rbme  is  softly  flowing, 

I  feel  the  breese  of  night ; ' 
Tbemotmtain-topfl  are  glowing 

With  erening's  raddy  light 

8ee  there  above  reclining, 

A  damtel  paaaing  fair; 
Her  golden  garb  is  sbining, 

She  eomba  her  golden  hair; 

With  a  flold  comb  parts  her  tresses, 
And  älie  ainga  a  aong  as  irell  j 

IUmelodypoaecaies 
A  stränge  and  potent  speit 

And  (he  ssilor  feels  it  move  him, 
Ai  he  floats  in  bis  little  hark, 

He  wildly  looka  above  him, 
And  the  rock  he  doea  not  mark. 

Beneath  the  billows  sinking, 
Will  man  and  boat  be  gone ; 

The  mkchief—to  my  thiaking— 
The  Lurtei's  aong  has  done. 

nx. 

Mjhesrt,  mj  heart  is  mournrul, 
Though  May  is  a  time  for  glee ; 

I  stand  on  the  loftybastkm, 
And  I  lean  agamst  the  tree. 

There  tranqoilly  are  flowing 

The  waters  of  the  moat ; 
The  boy  there  pipes  and  angles, 

Thal  passea  in  bis  boat 


So  «mall  and  Yaried  yonder, 
What  pleasant  forma  I  view — 

The  gaidens,  woods,  and  meadows, 
The  men  and  cattle  too ! 

The  girls  are  washing  linen, 
Abont  the  grase  they  bound } 

The  mill-wheel  foams  with  diamonds, 
I  hear  its  distant  soand 

By  yonder  ancient  fortress, 

A  sentry-box  I  aee  j 
A  searlet-eoaied  fellow 

Is  pacing  laaily. 

He  now  plays  with  bis  musket, 
Whieh  shJnea  in  erenins/s  red ; 

He  Shoulders  and  presents  it — 
Wonld  that  he  shot  me  dead ! 


From  the  clonde  the  moon  is  peeping, 
"With  a  pallid  antnmn  glare  5 

The  pastors  honse  is  Standing 
Alone  in  the  churchyard  bare. 

The  mother  is  reading  the  bible, 
One  danghter  ruhe  her  eyes, 

The  son  at  the  light  is  stanng, 
And  the  yonnger  danghter  cries : 

" Oh,  Lord!  the  days  are  tedious, 
And  a  weary  life  have  we ! 

'Tis  only  when  they  bory  folks, 
We  have  anything  to  see." 

The  mother  speaka  through  her  reading  1 
••You're  wrong,  there  died  bot  four  m 

Since  the  day  they  bnried  your  Äther, 
By  yonder  ehnrchyard  door." 

u  I'm  starring,"  yawns  the  eider  5 
"  With  yon  I  eannot  dwell, 

To  the  Connt  m  go  to-morrow, 
He's  rieh,  and  he  lorea  me  well." 

The  son  break»  out  in  laughter : 
44  At  the  Star  are  hunters  three, 

Who  make  gold,  and  are  ready 
To  teach  their  art  to  me." 

The  mother  flings  the  bible 
Straight  in  his  skinny  face ; 

M  Then  thou  wouldst  turn  a  robber, 
Thou  villain  without  graee  1" 

They  hear  a  tap  at  the  window, 
And  they  see  a  warning  band  j 

And  now  in  his  sable  surplice, 
They  see  their  dead  father  stand. 

•  Anfram  tae  Reuebilder  (pictorea  of  travel).  Hetne  is  pretty  generally  known  her  *ut 
tboae  wbo  mar  not  be  acaoalntttt  with  him,  ihoold  be  Informed  that  there  is  always  an  ironical 
■nOe  in  his  sentimentality,  and  that  he  la  often  langhin*  at  his  reader  when  he  seems  most 
socrowfnl.  The  secosd  poem  is  fotinded  on  a  traditio»  that  the  Lurlel  Rocks,  on  the  Rhine,  are 
bannt*  by  a  sort  of  Syren,  that  lares  the  navigator  to  destruetion.- J.  O. 
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"WHAT   BECAME    OF   THE   EXECUTIONER  ?* 

BT   CHARLES  W.   BROOKS. 

u  Hobatio.  Twere  to  oontider  too  enrionsly  to  eonsider  so. 

M  Hamlet,  Na,  fcith— «ot  i  jot  Ai  thas :  Alexander  died,  Alexander  vu 
boried,  Alexander  returneth.  to  dost,  tbe  dost  is  earta,  of  earth  we  nuke  kern. 
And  why  of  that  loam,  vhereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer- 
barrel?,r 

«  Büt  what  became  of  the  Executioner  afterwards?0  was  the  question 
of  a  very  beautiful  friend  (now  eome  thousand  miles  away),  as  the  last 
leaf  of  a  romance  brought  a  catastrophe  in  which  the  author  had  left 
a  great  deal  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  Imagination  grumbled 
at  the  legaey,  for  the  stränge  reason  that  it  was  too  large,  "I 
always,"  she  continued,  "  thought  Ftnis  was  Latin  for  The  End,  bat 
this  is  no  end  at  all.9* 

There  is  mach  to  be  Said,  nevertheless,  in  favour  of  a  dramatic 
ending  to  a  storj.  It  is,  of  course,  praiseworthy,  because  it  is  an  end* 
ing,  and  it  is  also  praiseworthy,  because  it  leaves  a  clear-cut  Impression 
upon  the  mind.  There  is  hardly  a  more  disagreeable  speetacle  than 
when  the  curtain  of  a  theatre  falls  upon  a  weü-grouped  tableau,  bot 
"  sticks"  within  six  inches  of  the  stage,  and  the  unconscious  heroine, 
extricating  her  dead  body  from  the  agonized  grasp  of  her  broken- 
hearted  lover,  shews  the  audience  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes  Walking 
away  O.P.,  while  a  crowd  of  red  legs  and  spurred  boots  are  hurrying 
off  to  the  prompteres  side  and  that  of  their  own  fixe.  And  yet  the 
speetators  always  remain  to  grin  at  such  a  speetacle,  and  to  prove  that 
we  all  like  to  know  "  what  becomes  of  the  Executioner  afterwarda.w 

A  Tolume  of  finales  would  oertainly  be  attraethre  in  these  days  of 
literary  oddities.  There  is  so  very  large  a  quantity  of  subjeetß,  which, 
like  a  young  lady's  watch,  are  never  properly  wound  up.  A  few  people, 
indeed,  have  begun  to  take  pride  in  an  unterminated  oondition,  for, 
very  recently,  the  highest  M  honours"  a  man  could  take  at  Cambridge 
was  the  extra-judicitd  declaration  that  he  was  "  no  end  of  a  brick!" 
But  this  is  a  slight  exception  to  the  general  ruie,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  all  have  in  us  more  or  less  of  Mrs.  Foreaight,  who  in- 
quires  of  her  sister,  whether  she  knows  such  a  place  as  the  World's 
End. 

Shakspere,  who  has  been  usually  supposed  to  teil  us  as  much  as 
we  ought  to  know  upon  most  points,  is  certainly  open  to  improvement 
in  a  few  cases.  In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  for  example,  he  has  neglected 
a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  his  universal  knowledge.  He  kills  the 
wit,  the  bully,  the  suitor,  and  the  brace  of  lovers,  and  they  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  more  for  themselves.  But  one 
would  like  to  know  what  became  of  that  wicked  old  Nurse.  Did  Lady 
Capulet  continue  her  in  her  Situation,  or  did  she  give  her  a  mionth's 
warning,  or  a  month's  wages  instead?  And  did  the  Nurse  thereupon 
ally  herseif  in  marriage  with  Peter,  and  set  up  the  public-honse  called 
the  Capulet  Arms?  Or  did  she  betake  herseif  to  the  original  coquet- 
tish  Rosaline,  whom  Romeo  had,  at  her  own  command,  abandoned,  but 
who  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  earnest  in  giving  him 
such  an  order,  and  who  must  have  gone  into  stränge  alternate  passions  of 
blighted  love  and  gratified  revenge  at  the  old  woman's  narrative!    Or 
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was  the  good-for-nothing  old  crone  sent  to  the  Veronese  Penitentiary, 
where  she  long  beat  hemp,  until,  in  a  fit  of  remorse  and  despair, 
she,  one  dark  evening,  applied  a  portion  of  her  manufacture  "  to  its 
right  use  r 

And  Shakspere  can  never  be  forgiven  for  notmaking  a  sixth  act 
to  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  giving  us  that  glorious 
sapper  at  Master  Page's,  on  the  return  of  the  whole  party  from  the 
oak  of  Herne  the  hunter.  What  a  party  that  must  have  been!  They 
could  not  have  set  down  to  table  tili  one  in  the  morning — trat  when  did 
they  rise  from  it?  Do  yon  think,  that,  in  ten  minutes,  Falstaff  had 
not  regained  his  sway  over  them  all,  and  that,  as  he  poured  out  quip 
and  crank,  and  jeer  and  jeet— silencing  Sir  Hugh  Evans  with  an 
Imitation  of  his  Wdah,  and  maddening  mine  host  of  the  Garter  with 
hints  aborit  keeping  his  stable-doors  fast  when  Germans  were  loose— the 
very  turüewives  themselves  did  not  think  they  had  been  a  littie  too  hard 
npon  the  merry  old  creature,  whose  years  were  Warrant  against  his  iü- 
doing?  Was  not  William  fetched  out  of  bed  to  be  again  exanuned 
toaching  the  genders  of  nouns  and  the  properties  of  posset?  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fenton  have  vanished  early,  and  the  health  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  has  been  duly  honoured — Page  has  returned  thanks, 
and  mine  host  has  reminded  them  how  he  prophesied  that  "  the  youth 
had  it  in  his  buttons,  and  would  carry  it."  But  who  comes  tapping  at 
the  door,  and  asking  for  "  uncle?"  It  is  Master  Slender  who  has  deferred 
the  pubHcation  of  his  wrongs  until  another  day,  and  rather  detennined 
to  let "  the  best  in  Gloucestershire  knoV*  how  he  supped  with  the 
Court  wh\  and  a  distinguished  party  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of 
Windsor.  He  is  made  very  welcome;  and  as  he  warms  with  the 
good  Hquor,  his  ooxcombry  drops  away,  and  he  proffers  his  "  own 
great  Chamber"  to  any  of  the  Company  who  will  visit  him;  and  when  he 
is  asked  for  a  health,  he  simpers,  and  gives  Alice  Shortcake,  to  whom 
he  has  lent  his  book  of  riddles.  The  doctor,  too, — he  sulks  rather 
longer,  but  finds  his  way  in  at  last,  and  after  detailing  his  grief  in 
mach  piteous  polyglot,  he  brightens,  and  though,  when  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  demands  it,  he  affects  to  "  like  not  these  toys,"  he  sings 
many  voluble  French  chatuona,  until  he  falls  asleep,  and  they  carry 
him  away— ihere  will  be  work  for  him  hereafter!  How  Mrs.  Alice 
Ford  smües,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Page  screams,  and  they  all  laugh  and 
•ahoot,  and  arrange  for  another  coursing  morning!  But  why  did 
not  Shakspere  teil  us  all  about  it? 

In  the  "  Tempest,"  the  termination  is  yet  more  indefensible.  If  we 
had  been  favoured  with  a  few  more  acts,  we  should  have  seen  the 
homeward  voyage  of  the  royal  and  noble  party,  and  the  half-price  at 
Covent  Garden  would  have  bad  a  view  of  the  enormous  ship  with 
which  Mr.  Kemble  astonished  the  town.  The  restoration  of  Prospero 
the  First  would  have  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  poet  to  glance 
atthatof  Charles  the  Second— as  it  was  just  as  easy  for  Shakspere  to 
P»phecy  as  to  reeord.  And  we  should  like  to  know  whether  Sebastian 
and  his  intriguing  friend  did  not  organize  an  Opposition  in  the  parlia- 
ment  of  Milan,  and  move  amendments  to  the  address  of  congratulation 
°n  the  birth  of  Miranda's  first  child;  and  whether  a  monument  were 
ewcted  to  old  Gonzalo,  and  whether  it  got  on  faster  than  the  Nelson 
cohnnn;  and  whether  Stephano  did  kidnap  Caüban,  and  take  him 
°«ne  with   him  for  a  show;  and  whether  the   Spekulation  suc- 
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ceeded  so  well,  that  Trinculo  (who  was  a  professed  fool)  went  to  law 
with  Stephano  for  part  of  the  profits.  "  This  was  looked  for  at 
Shakspere's  hand,  and  this  was  baulked." 

But  Shakspere  is  by  no  means  the  only  person  who  cries — "  here 
break  we  off,"  wken  such  breakage  involves  damage  to  our  feelings. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  allade  to  subjects,  the  very  nattire  of  which 
forbids  their  ever  having  an  end,  such  as  that  interesting  periodic*!, 
the  "  Spanish  Constitution,'9  which  commenoes  a  fresh  series  every  aix 
months,  the  new  editor,  at  each  change,  rejecting  all  the  artides  ac- 
oepted  by  his  predecessor,  bat  still  inviting  oontribations  from  every 
solvent  Spaniard,  and  menacing  the  discontented  with  his  reviews. 
The  rope  which  the  Irishman  despaired  ever  to  finish  winding  up, 
concluding  that  somebody  had  cut  off  the  other  end  of  it — and  Goöthe's 
story  without  an  end — or  object — may  be  classed  together  among  the 
phenomena  of  interminability,  the  catalogue  of  which  will  be  nearly 
complete  when  we  have  added  to  it  the  complaints  against  the  Income 
Taxers,  the  overtures  to  the  French  Ministry  and  to  "  Semiramide" — 
the  charges  of  the  judges  on  the  Western,  and  of  the  innkeepers  od  the 
South-eastern  circuit — and  the  discussions  on  the  questkras,  Who  were 
Ida  of  Hapsburg,  Junius,  and  "  Walker?" 

Why  should  a  writer  stop  at  all?  It  is  clear  that  this  inquiry  maßt 
have  occurred  to  Samuel  Richardsony  and  yet  he  left  Miss  Harlowe 
and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  at  sixes  and  sevens,  when  he  might  as  well 
have  gone  on  to  eights  and  nines — what  was  an  additional  hour  or 
two's  nap  to  the  Sleeping  Beauty  ?  The  only  author  who  has  any  real 
title  to  say  he  has  finished  his  work  is  the  dictionary-maker,  who  is 
usually  füll  of  the  spirit  of  contra-diction,  for  in  lieu  of  stopping  with 
the  aiphabet,  he  immediately  commenees  a  roll-call  of  proper  names, 
and  sometimes  of  improper  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  French 
dictionary  for  schools,  which  ends  with  a  long  list  of  "  words  unfit  to 
be  used  by  or  in  the  presence  of  ladies." 

Authors,  however,  seem  to  be  circumstanced  like  stammerers — while 
thcy  deliver  their  scntiments  continuously,  all  goes  well,  but  if  they 
stop,  and  then  resume,  they  only  accomplish  a  failure.  Miltcm,  Cer- 
vantes, and  Gay,  are  three  instances  of  this  fact,  and  there  is  no 
security  that  our  own  next  paragraph  may  not  be  evidence  that  there 
,  is  a  fourth. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  accused  of  hurrying  to  a  concloaon  in 
most  of  his  fictions,  and  in  him  it  was  less  justifiable  than  in  most 
people.  "  You  know  how  long  and  how  happily  I  lived  with  Diana, 
but  you  cannot  know  how  I  regretted  her,"  are  the  brief  words  in 
which  Francis  Osbaldiston  sums  up  half  a  life.  But  other  persona 
besides  Tresham  may  complain  that  they  have  no  account  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  or  of  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  huntress  to 
the  old  merchant  of  London,  or  of  the  gradual  mastery  which  his 
daughter-in-law  achieved  over  him,  the  only  permanent  obstacle  to 
which  was  his  being  grandchildless.  And  the  rest  of  the  acta  of  old 
Owen  would  have  gratihed  many  who  have  enjoyed  thoee  of  Tim 
Linkinwater.  In  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  Sir  Walter  has  chosen  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  master,  "  where  indeed,  be  had  a  delight  to 
walk,  had  he  not?"  and  to  close  the  door  of  the  feasting  room  in  our 
faccs.  "  And,  now,  my  lords  and  lieges,  let's  to  dinner,  for  the 
cockjleekie  is  cooling,"  remarks  King  James,  and  so  the  story  ends« 
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That  dinner-party  would  have  terminated  the  book  far  more  chi- 
valrously  than  the  knighting  of  Richard  Moniplies,  for  we  should  have 
had  another  chapter,  and  the  chapter  would  have  created  another  night. 
Bot  the  question  with  which  we  began,  "  What  became  of  the 
Executioner?"  would,  taken  literatty,  suggest  a  whole  volume  of 
romanee.  It  would  embrace  a  somewhat  extensive  period — from  Cain 
to  Ketch — and  it  would  be  a  literary  paradox,  for  it  would  be  füll  of 
last  words.  "  Iives  of  the  Executioners"  would  certainly  be  a  taking 
title,  especiaDy  if  the  books  were  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  a  guillotine, 
stunped  in  gold,  on  one  cover,  a  gibbet  similarly  engraven  on  the 
other,  and  the  "  lifted  axe  and  agonizing  wheel"  alternating  on  the 
back.  Some  very  singular  psychological  details  might  be  coUected 
from  such  sources.  Fassing  over  the  earlier  classic  executive,  and 
grouping  the  lictors  into  a  bündle,  surmounted  by  an  axe,  like  their 
own  fasces,  we  should  like  to  know  something  of  the  Carthaginian 
official  who  exercised  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  upon  Regulus,  and 
having  no  captured  guns  to  spike,  spiked  the  captured  general.  We 
should  like  to  know  who  performed  the  last  office  for  the  author  of 
u  Cicero's  Offices,"  and  to  be  informed  whether  it  was  from  the 
window  of  one  of  those  offices  that  the  great  lawyer  put  his  head  to  be 
strack  off,  as  one  writer  affirms;  or  whether  the  counter-allegation  of 
another,  that  Cicero  died  in  a  litter,  merely  means  that  he  found  him- 
fldf  in  a  mess.  We  know  that  all  the  gabble  which  Heliogabalus  had 
learned  from  eating  so  many  tongues,  could  not  soften  his  executioners, 
and  that  though  they  were  the  tongues  of  östliches,  they  did  not  enable 
the  emperor  todigest  cold iron;  but  particulars  would  be  acceptable,  as 
the  nephew  remarked  when  told  that  his  rieh  and  childless  uncle  had 
eüher  died  or  married,  the  narrator  forgot  which.  When  Damien  was 
to  be  put  to  death,  the  young  nobility  of  France  offered  itself  in  a  body 
as  executioners,  but  the  offer  was  rejeeted — a  knowledge  of  which  cir- 
cumstance  probably  prevented  a  simUar  offer  fpm  a  deputation  of  Peers' 
Eklest  Sons,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Bean.  But  Damien  was  executed, 
and  in  a  manner  which  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  callous  Walpole, 
who  was  remarkable  for  interfering  with  executions  when  it  was  too 
late— as  in  the  affair  of  Admiral  Byng.  The  private  biography  of  the 
grooms  of  the  Chamber,  who  made  "  Damien's  bed  of  steel,"  would  be 
worfh  reading ;  probably,  like  other  public  offenders,  they  were* 
estimable  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and,  perhaps,  made 
amends  for  pouring  the  boiling  oil  upon  Damien  by  wasting  the  mid- 
night  oil  upon  Voltaire.  Byng's  own  executioners  were  marines,  of  (as 
wdl  as  to)  whom,  one  may  teil  anything;  but  the  sailors  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Carraccioli,  might,  if  free  agents,  deserve  a  place  in 
history,  not  very  far  from  the  Damienicides.  Like  an  improvident 
Arab,  we  have  scattered  our  dates,  but  we  have  a  desire  to  know 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  funetionary  who  was  going  to  executo 
Grisi,  in  the  **  Gazza  Ladra,"  for  stealuig  a  silver  spoon,  because  we 
should  like  to  engage  his  Services  for  the  next  offender  in  the  samc 
line— say  the  next  "  widow  of  fiftyw  who  elopes  with  a  wealthy  boy  of 
nineteen. 

The  publication  of  a  Series  of  Elegant  Extracts  from  Epitaphs 
would  seem  another  mode  of  satisfying  the  craving  which  exists  among 
w  to  have  all  that  we  can  for  our  money.  With  aecurate  references 
to  the  other  literature  of  the  country,  the  "  Manual  of  Monuments" 
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would  enable  the  inquiring  Student  to  trace  thoee  who  act,  and  those 
who  write  of  their  acta,  to  the  fall  of  the  white  curtain  which  drops 
alike  upon  aetor  and  critic.  Büke  might  isaue  such  a  eompanioa  to 
bis  British  Heraklry,  or  Dodd  to  bis  Baronetage— the  form  woold  be 
simple  enough.     For  example:— 

"  Johnson,  Samuel.  Proafe  of  Identify.—Re  wrote  a  dictiooary 
out  of  hiß  own  head,  and  threatened  to  beat  impudence  out  of  Foote. 
Wrote  a  pieoe,  Irene,  and  yet  was  a  friend  to  a  manager,  Garrick. 
The  first  person  who  put  parüamentary  speecbes  into  English.  Being 
asked  whether  he  did  not  hope  to  see  a  oertain  lady  in  Heaven,  re- 
plied  that  be  had  no  wish  to  meet  fools  anywhere— ueverthelees,  a  very 
nice  old  man  for  a  small  tea-party.  Is  mentioned  by  Lindky  Murray 
and  William  Cobbett  Monument.  In  Lichneld  Cathedral,  and  La  St, 
PanFs." 

"  Büokapabte,  Napoleon.  Proof$  of Identity.—He  fought  several 
battles  with  varioua  persona,  and  gilt  the  dorne  of  the  Hdpüal  des  In» 
vaüdes.  His  intentions  towards  England  are  not  supposed  to  bare 
oontributed  to  a  oertain  paving.  Ultimately,  he  said  he  should  ( throw 
himself  upon  the  Prince  Regent;'  but '  our  fat  friend/  firom  prudential 
motives,  decHned  such  an  honour.  He  would  not  allow  France  to 
rest  in  peace,  and  France  has  recently  returned  the  oompliment;  and 
the  rattle  of  Parisian  fiacres  around  his  grave  sueceeds  to  the  murmur 
of  the  Atlantic  waves.  Monument.  In  most  parte  of  continental 
Europe— the  Simplen  is  the  testimonial  most  creditable  to  his  philan- 
thropy,  and  the  Boulogne  column  to  his  prudence.M 

"  Nelson,  Hoeatio.  Proqfe  of  Identity. — He  had  but  one  arm, 
which  did  the  work  of  a  hundred.  He  exercised  a  most  paternal  care 
in  saying  french  sailors  frorn  drowning — for  he  either  compeUed  them 
to  remain  on  their  own  shores  or  brought  them  safe  to  England«  He 
was  considered  the  sea-serpent  of  Old  Nile,  but  was  a  well  known, 
though  not  very  welcome  guest  at  the  Bahic.  Monument.  St. 
Paul's,  Southey's  Life,  CampbelTs  Ode,  and  the  heart  of  every  English 
sailor.'' 

This  kind  of  reference  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  large  mnnber 
among  us,  but  a  sarcophagus  itself  will  not  consume  the  curioeity  of 
some  people.  They  will  know  who  sueeeeded  the  departed  person  in 
his  name,  honours,  and  estates,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  we 
saw  this  passion  carried  to  excess.  It  was  in  a  church  in  one  cf  cur 
suburbs,  and  immediately  after  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  at 
which  the  writer  had  the  honour  of  assisting,  as  the  French  say.  The 
vestry  is  very  small,  and  the  bride's  agitation  was  very  great, — in  fact, 
the  getting  up  "  Robert  le  Diable"  in  a  back  drawing-room,  would  be 
nothing  to  the  scene  in  that  vestry.  So,  while  the  crowd  of  white* 
robed  angels,  called  bridesmaids,  rushed,  with  one  aecord,  into  the  cell, 
and  exerted  themselves  mightily  to  hinder  one  another  from  doing 
any  good,  a  few  of  the  audience  retired  among  the  akles  of  the 
buüding  to  wait  ttfe  restoration  to  cahnness  of  the  newly-made  wife. 
While  so  engaged,  a  wandering  explorer  of  church  architecture  came 
in,  and  seeing  a  rather  large  monument,  surrounded  by  unwaahed 
cherubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  overgrown  tumbler,  intended 
for  a  vase,  he  eagerly  proeeeded  to  peruse  its  record.  It  set  forth  how 
a  Mr.  Thomas  Thompson,  merchant  of  London,  having  duly  filled  the 
posts  of  overseer  of  the  poor  and  churchwarden  of  the  pansh,  to  the 
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intense  delight  and  satisfaction  of  mankind,  had,  an  the  27tb  of 
February,  1796,  retired  from  a  world  he  was  so  weD  fitted  to  Orna- 
ment, and,  in  future,  would  repose  in  a  vaolt  beneath  that  church. 

Ali  this  the  image-worahipper  incontinently  copied,  with  one  of 
Mordan's  pencfls,  into  a  red  memorandum  book.  Whether  ar  not  he 
thought  the  writer  wer©  equally  intereated  in  the  legend,  he  turned, 
and,  with  a  benevolent  smüe,  said— « 

"  Do  700  happen  to  know,  air,  anything  of  this  family?" 

M  Nothing,  I  amsorry  to  say,  bot  whatwe  read  here.  You,  perhaps, 
failed  to  obaerve  the  line  below  the  original  inscription?" 

"  Eh?— ah,  so  I  did!  Thank  70a,  str."  And  to  the  copy  of  the 
memorial  wer©  added  the  words— u  The  name  is  now  extmct," 

Still  the  copyist  did  not  seem  contented.  "  Extincti"  he  muttered, 
and  then  he  pansecL 

Soddenly  he  adranoed  eloae  to  the  tablet,  exanrined  it  all  orer, 
stooped  down  and  scrutinized  the  ander  edge,  looked  along  the  aide 
edges,  and  then  fetched  the  pew-opener's  chair  to  stand  upon  it  while 
he  peeped  upon  the  dusty  top  and  into  the  grimy  mouths  of  the 
Thompsonic  guardian  angels.  Finally,  he  descended  and  retreated 
sbwly,  his  eres  still  fixed  on  the  monument,  and  murmured,  as  he 
paced  mournfuHy  out  of  the  church— 

"  Wtü9 1  tktnk  they  might  as  well  kave  added  the  name  of  the 
ttone-masonf" 


THE   TOWN   LIFE   OF   THE   RESTOBATION. 

BT    BOBEBT    BELL. 
PAÄT  n. 

It  was  on  aecount  of  the  great  difficulty  in  making  easy  passage 
through  the  streeta  that  the  nobility  clustered  so  thickly  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  was  atudded  with  great  houses»  flanked  with  high 
wafled  gardens  towards  the  Strand.  Amongst  the  most  memorable  of 
these  were  Durham  House,  Somerset  House,  York  House,  Arundcl 
House,  and  Salisbury  House.  They  had  their  several  gates  and 
stairs ;  and  bargea  of  various  sorts  enabled  the  indwellers  to  make 
their  transport  by  water,  without  inconvenience,  from  one  end  of  the 
'  town  to  the  other.  Remembering  what  a  voluptuous  age  waa  that  of 
the  Restoration,  it  is  worth  noting  to  what  shifts  and  extremities  the 
dainty  ladies  and  scented  courtiers  were  put  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  affiurs.  A  glance  at  the  origin  and  history  of  coaches  in  Eng- 
land will  shew  that  eren  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  conveyanoes  of 
that  kind  were  neither  very  oonvenient  nor  very  acceasible. 

The  first  yehicles  known  in  England  were  the  chariots  (from  the 
French  charette),  or  whiiiiootes,  which  were  in  use  in  the  reign  of 
Bkhard  EL,  a  sort  of  rüde  litter  on  wheels.  Then  came  the  coach, 
(from  the  French,  carrosse,  formerly  written  carroche,  and  derived, 
probably,  from  the  Italian  carro  rozzo,  red  carriage,)  about  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  first  coach  said  to  have  been  seen  in  England  was 
the  equipage  of  Henry  Fitz- Allan,  Steward  of  the  houeehold  to  Queen 
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Elizabeth.*  Bat  it  oould  not  have  been  a  very  elegant  machine,  for 
the  ooachea  in  Germany,  where  the  art  at  that  period  was  somewhat 
more  advanced,  are  deacribed  as  ugly  vehicles,  made  of  four  boardg, 
put  together  in  a  very  clumsy  manner.  f  The  luxury,  however,  was 
no  sooner  discovered  tfaan  the  invention  was  rapidly  aeized  upon,  and 
applied  to  populär  uae.  The  hackney  coachea  (derived  originaDy  fram 
the  French  word  haquence,  which  at  firat  implied  merely  a  hack,  or 
horsefor  hire,  and  became,  ultimaiely,  corrupted  to  the  double  appli- 
cation,)  were  introduoed  about  1625,  and  were  to  be  had  in  thestreets 
or  at  the  inns  when  wanted.  At  firat  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
of  them,  and  they  were  found  to  be  such  a  disturbance  to  the  king  and 
queen  and  the  nobility  in  their  progreas  through  the  streets,  that  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  placing  pecuJiar  reatrictions  and  ohügattoas 
upon  their  owners,  in  the  hope  of  abating  the  nuisance.  A  poet  of 
that  period  (the  poem  is  dated  1625,  the  year  when  the  hacknies  made 
their  first  appearance)  distinctiy  refers  to  the  noise  of  the  ooach-horsee 
in  the  public  thoroughfares— 

"  When  the  itrect 

Beaina  a  new  aoqnaintance  with  the  feet 

Of  lowd  coach-honea  "% 

In  the  early  part  of  Charles  IL's  reign,  the  licences  of  the  hackney 
coaches  were  limited  to  the  number  of  four  hundred;  but  a  few  years 
later  they  were  extended  to  seven  hundred,  merely  to  raise  money  for 
the  seraglio  of  the  king.    Well  might  the  satirist  exclaim— 

"  Not  for  the  nation,  bat  the  fair 
Oar  treasnry  provides !" 

About  eightor  nine  years  afterwards,  sedan  chairs  (so  called  frorn  the 
city  of  Sedan,  in  Champagne,)  began  to  be  adopted,  and  did  more  to 
bring  the  awkward  lumbering  hacknies  into  disrepute  than  all  the 
broadsides  of  Whitehall,  or  the  bell-ringers  of  Temple  Bar. 

The  hacknies,  however,  notwithstantüng  their  rüde  structure,  were 
in  great  demand  amongst  the  play-going  and  spendthrift  part  of  the 
Community;  but  the  expensive  leaders  of  the  fashion  contrived  to  keep 
coaches  of  their  own.  Thus  Sedley,  in  one  of  bis  epigrams,  contrasts 
the  condition  of  a  man  of  ton  in  his  calash,  and  that  of  a  poor  acqnaint- 
ance  foroed  to  put  up  with  the  miserable  alternative  of  a  hackney:— 

M  Thoa  in  rieh  point,  and  Indian  tük  art  dreas'd, 
Six  foreign  steeds  to  thy  calash  belong; 
Whilat  by  my  clothea  the  ragman  searee  wonld  gain, 
And  an  uneaay  hackney  jolts  my  sides." 

Sedley  had  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  these  rumbling  vehicles  him- 
seif,  for  he  kept  his  own  carriage,  and  lived  sumptuoualy,  to  the  ulti- 
mate  detriment  of  his  fortune.  In  an  epigram  on  a  court  fiiend,  who 
appears  to  have  antieipated  Father  Mathew,  and  "taken  the  pledge" 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  dissipated  court  in  Europe,  he  hints  at  his 
equipage,  and  exults  in  his  "riotous  guilty  living:"— 

u  Thon  swear'st  thonlt  drink  no  more ;  kmd  heaven  send 
Me  such  a  cook  or  coachman,  bnt  no  friend." 

Prom  numerous  passages  in  the  plays  and  squibs  of  that  period, 
"  six  foreign  steeds"  seem  to  have  been  the  reigning  fashion.  TVTioever 

*  London,  Westminater,  and  Middlesex,  by  Brewer  and  others. 

t  See  Pegge's  Carialia  MUcellanea,  for  detail«  on  all  these  point*. 

%  Poems,  by  Robert  Gomersal,  1683. 
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could  affbrd  to  keep  a  carriage,  also  exhibited  the  ruinous  ambition  of 
a  study  consisting  of  Memish  or  German  horses.  A  private  calash 
hardly  ever  appeared  in  the  streets  with  less  than  six  of  these  heavy- 
paoed  cattle.  Dryden  speaks  of  the  "  Flanders  horses"  in  one  of  -Ins 
epilogues ;  and  Cromwell  was  driving  Thurlow  with  six  German 
horses  in  Hyde  Park,  when  he  was  thrown  out,  and  gave  occasion, 
amongst  the  other  ridiculous  prodnctions  of  the  time,  to  Sir  John 
Birkenhead's  poem  of  the  "  Jolt.w*  Cleiveland,  describing  the  dally- 
ing  gaDant,  says  that  he — 

«  Thinks  there's  no  hearen  like  a  bale  of  dyce, 
8ix  horses,  and  a  coaeh  with  a  de^ice." 

And  Maßet,  in  bis  famous  dialogne  between  two  horses,  makes  the 
steed  of  Charles  L  complain  of  the  king'e  mistresses  flaunting  about 
with  their  ceremonial  equipages:— 

"  The  misses  take  place,  each  advanced  to  be  duehess, 
With  pomp  great  as  queens,  in  their  coaeh  and  six  horses." 

The  hackney-coaches  clnstered  principally  about  Bow  Street  and 
Covent  Garden,  where  they  were  most  in  demand  in  the  evenings. 
The  actresses  were,  in  many  ways,  their  best  customers,  except  such 
as  had  the  use  of  carriages  supplied  by  their  lovers.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  however,  they  had  no  great  distanees  to  traverse  on  their 
way  home,  the  populär  favourites  living  close  to  the  theatre,  and  in 
one  instance  actually  in  it.  D'Avenant,  when  he  opened  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  theatre,  boarded  his  four  principal  ladies  in  his  own  house — Mrs. 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Saunderson,  Mrs.  Davies,  and  Mrs.  Long ;  memor- 
able  names,  since  they  were  amongst  the  very  earliest  women-actors 
regularly  licensed  under  a  patent  Craven  Buildings  was  snbsequently 
the  residenee  of  several  distinguished  actresses.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  had 
a  house  here,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and, 
to  carry  the  interest  nearer  to  our  day,  EUiston,  Madame  Vestris,  and 
others  now  living,  resided  in  the  same  place.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  after- 
wards removed  to  Howard  Street,  close  to  Mrs.  Porter,  who  lived  in 
Arundel  Street ;  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  upon  taking  leave  of  the  stage, 
retired  to  a  pretty  river-side  villa  called  Ragman's  Castle,  not  far  from 
Strawberry  Hill.  The  dramatists  also  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  theatres.  Congreve  had  a  house  in  Surrey 
Street,  and  Vanbrugh  in  Scotland  Yard,  contiguous  to  his  grand 
Italian  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Dryden  alone  kept  clear  of  the 
hostle,  in  Gerard  Street,  at  the  back  of  Leicester  house,  with  the  plea- 
«ant  pri vilege  of  looking  out  upon  its  costly  gardens,  although,  strangely 
enough,  he  preferred  writing  in  the  street  parlour. 

How  familiär  places  acquire  a  poetical  interest  when  we  come  to 
pause  over  such  celebrities  as  these  !  One  does  not  gather  up  slight 
facte  of  this  kind  to  no  purpose.  It  is  something,  after  all,  to  know 
that  from  this  piain,  solid,  old-fashioned  house,  Dryden  launched  the 
thunders  of  his  pen;  that  in  this  dim  and  tangled  nook  of  houses  Con- 
greve  often  made  love,  in  his  own  spiritual  and  courtierly  way,  to  the 
heautiful  Bracegirdle,  whom  he  afterwards  abandoned  for  the  grosser 

*  It  is  to  this  incktent  Birkenhead  allades  in  one  of  his  "  Forty  Four  Qneries  to 
the  Life  of  Queen  Dick."  He  asks— "  Whether  1fr.  Thurlow  is  not  the  proudest 
man  in  the  nation,  because  he  could  not  be  satisfied  tili  he  had  the  Protector  for  his 
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apellfl  of  the  Docheasof  Mariborongh ;  that  in  thia  great  ehina  wäre- 
houae,  onoe  a  playhouae,  iyAvenant'a  aprightly  lodgen  med  to  teaze 
him  unmercifolly  about  Shakspeare  and  bis  French  noee;  and  that  in 
thia  dark,  dingy,  alippery  atreet  ronning  down  like  a  sewer  to  the 
river,  an  Engltah  dramadc  poet  refiiaed  to  aee  Voltaire,  exoept  aa  a 
private  gentleman;  aa  if  theaiüficial  Conventions  of  aociety  were  reafly 
of  a  nobler  mould  and  atarap  tban  the  dignitiea  of  nature!  Poor  Con- 
greve!  poor  with  all  hin  wit,  all  bis  fortnne,  bis  dachen  and  bia 
"  face."  Into  wbat  an  atom  be  dwindlea  at  thifl  diatanee  of  time  beside 
bis  colossal  friend  of  Gerard  Street,  who  mixed  witb  none  bat  men  of 
geniua,  and  wbo  was  taonted  by  Pope  witb  not  being  a  genteel  man! 
Think  of  that— Dryden  not  a  genteel  man«  Why,  you  might  tranala&e 
the  phraae  into  any  language  under  the  aun,  and  you  could  not  dis- 
guwe  ita  origin.  Nobody  but  Pope,  with  bia  lambent  finger  on  bia 
cheek,  and  his  fine  cambric  Imagination  fretted  by  vapours  and  a 
sickly  stomach,  could  have  dreamt  of  applying  such  a  word  to  Dryden. 

But,  aee  how  the  bare  mention  of  these  localities  tempts  us  into 
artggeative  epiaodea;  and  there  wonld  be  no  end  to  thia  aort  of  goasip 
if  we  ventured  to  indulge  in  it,  and  were  not  reatrained  by  the  conai- 
deration  that  we  are  eoÜectfing  binta  for  speeolation  rather  than  apecu- 
lating  upon  them. 

From  the  tfane  when  aeenery  waa  flrat  introduced  by  D'Avenant  at 
Linooln'a  Inn,*  and  afterwards  extenaively  improved  upon  by  Betterton 
at  Doraet  Garden,  the  accommodation  in  the  theatrea  became  anobject 
of  evident  aolicitude  with  managen.  In  Shakapeare'a  time,  when,  be 
it  remembered,  there  were  no  women  behind  the  acenea,  the  privüege 
of  aitting  upon  the  atage,  where  stoola  were  let  out  to  hire,  waaenjoyed 
by  the  nobility  and  people  of  faahion.  We  have  many  alluaions  to 
thia  in  old  poema  and  pamphleta.  The  foüowing  may  be  selected  as 
a  concise  illustration  of  that  phaae  of  ancient  mannen:-* 

"  BtAu,  the  conrtier,  at  the  theater, 

Learing  the  bett  and  most  conspicnoos  place, 
Doth  either  to  the  i tage  himselfe  transferre, 

Or  throngb  a  grate  doth  fhew  bis  double  face ; 
Per  that  the  elamorooa  trj  ofinnea  ofooort 

Filii  up  the  private  roomes  of  greater  priee ; 
And  such  a  place,  where  all  may  nave  reeort, 

He  in  bis  singularity  doth  despise."t 

TTie  "  private  roomea"  were  equivalent  to  the  private  boxe*  of  the 
modern  theatre  \  and  the  "grate"  probably  referred  to  some  special 
nooka  where  the  exduaivea  were  wont  to  ensoonce  themselves. 
Again:— 

u  The  Olobe  to-morrow  acta  a  pleaaant  play  j 
In  hearing  it,  consame  the  irkesome  day. 
Goe  take  a  pipe  of  to ;  the  crowded  atage 
Most  neede  be  graced  with  von  and  your  page  $ 
Sweare  ihr  a  place  with  each  centralling  foole, 
And  send  yoor  haekney  terrant  for  a  stoole."t 

*  The  "  Aglaura  of  Suckling"  ig  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  acted  with 
scenea,  such  decorationa  having  been  preTioosly  conflned  to  maaks.  It  waa  broogfat 
out  at  the  private  honte  in  the  BlackfHars,  and  Snckling  bore  all  the  stage  expenses 
himsel£  The  dreaaea  were  enmptuona,  and  the  play  was  "got  upn  on  a  acale  of 
unparalleled  magnifieenee, 

t  Epigrama,  by  Sir  John  Davis,  1598. 
%  Folües  Anatomie,  compiled  by  Henry  Hotten»  1619. 
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With  the  introduction  of  women-actors  this  custom  appears  to  have 
deciined,  and  to  have  been  ultimately  abandoned  altogether.  The 
public  were  no  sooner  banished  from  the  stage,  than  greater  care  was 
bestowed  npon  the  fitting-up  of  the  audience  part  of  the  house,  and 
the  aeats,  which  had  formerly  been  mere  naked  benches,  were  furnished 
with  mats  or  cushions.  Dryden,  in  1692,  refers  to  the  oovered  seata 
in  Drury  Lane,  and  reproves  the  wilful  carelessness  of  a  portion  of  the 

audience — 

u  Who,  to  aare  eoachhire,  trndge  along  the  street, 
Then  print  our  matted  aeata  with  dirty  feet"* 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  earliest  allusion  on  record  to  the  use  of  mats  and 
cushions  in  the  theatre.  Dryden's  prologues  and  epilogues  are 
crowded  with  similar  illustrative  points.  In  one  he  teils  us  that  the 
price  of  admission  was  half-a-crown  (a  populär  Charge  in  those  days!); 
and  in  another  he  speaks  of  the  persona  who  speciafiy  conferred  their 
lustre  on  the  gallery.  "  My  province!*  exclaims  Lord  Flippant,  "  lies 
in  the  boxes,  ogling  my  half-crown  away*  From  one  of  Mrs.  Behn's 
pert  epilogues  we  gather  also  that  the  price  to  the  boxes  was  half-a- 
crown  rt  and  it  would  seem  that  ladies  paid  four  Shillings,  perhaps,  for 
some  particular  seats.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two  gaüeries, 
at  one  Shilling  and  sixpence,  and  one  Shilling.  The  former  was  fre- 
quented  by  a  class  of  women  who,  the  better  to  disguise  or  assist  their 
imfortunate  occupation,  always  appeared  in  vizard-masks,  and  were 
forther  to  be  distinguished  by  a  profusion  of  ribbands  on  the  front  of 
their  dresses4     Thus  Dryden:— 

"Bat  stsy ;  methinks  aome  vizard-m&ik  I  aee 
Gast  out  her  Iure  from  the  mid  gallery : 
About  her  all  the  fluttering  eparka  are  ranged ! 
The  noiae  eoatinaea,  thooga  the  scene  ii  cnanged."$ 

The  huge  cravats  worn  by  these  "  sparks"  were  as  conspicuous  as  the 
ribbands  of  the  vizards.  Tom  Brown  (that  wicked  dog,  but  brilliant 
wit)  notices  them,  speaking  of  a  smart  point  hitting  some  "  spark"— 

"Sobard  andeo  pat, 
Till  he  hidea  with  hia  hat 
Hia  monatrooa  cravat.")! 

Witwould,  in  "  The  Way  of  the  World,"  is  the  representative  of 
this  claas  of  silly  pretenders.  "  Dost  thou  not  know  me?'  exclaims 
Skr  Wilful;  "by'r  lady,  nor  I  thee,  thou  art  so  becravated  and  be- 
perriwigged."  The  mask  was  the  understood  mark  of  the  wearer's 
profesnon.  Hence  Miüamanfs  rage  with  Mirabel*—"  I  go  to  the  play 
in  a  mask!"  In  Steele's  time,  virtuous  women  used  to  frequent  the 
theatre  with  masks  on  the  first  nights  of  new  plays.  The  reason  Steele 
assigns  for  their  selection  of  first  nights,  has  a  touch  of  pungent  satire 
in  it  that  lays  bare  one  of  the  furtive  vices  of  the  day.  Alluding  to 
the  liceatious  plays  then  in  vogue,  he  adds,  "  Such  incidents  as  these 
nake  some  ladies  wholly  absent  themselves  from  the  play-house ;  and 
others  nerer  miss  the  first  day  of  a  play,  lest  it  shouldprove  too  luscious 
to  admit  their  going  with  any  countenance  toxi  on  the  second."% 

During  the  Performances,  oranges  were  sold  in  eYery  part  of  the 


Prologue  to  Cleomenes.  f  Epilogue  to  tht  Datch  Lover. 

■  cuttern  continued  to  a  later  date.  §  Prologue  to  the  Mist 

]  Ton  Brown'i  Petition  to  the  Lords  in  Council.       %  Speetator,  No.  51 
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honse,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  custom  amongst  the  genüemen  io  hand 
oranges  to  the  ladies  in  the  internus  of  the  acta.  This  costom  is 
alloded  to  in  several  comedies.  The  orange-girls  made  a  striking 
feature  in  the  gay  scene,  with  their  picturesque  hoods,  serge  petticoata, 
and  pastoral  baskets  ;  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  Neil  Gwynne  first 
attracted  attention,  the  costtune,  no  doubt,  givingfuü  effect  to  her  areh 
and  laughing  beauty.  The  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  occupation 
of  these  "  orange-girls,"  was  one  of  the  chief  fascinations  of  the  play- 
house.  They  always  had  something  witty  and  satirical  to  say  to  the 
periwigged  gallants  who  came  amongst  them  in  a  storm  of  curls  and 
perfumes,  and  they  helped  very  considerably,  by  their  intimate  know- 
ledge  of  the  libertines  of  both  sexes  who  frequented  the  theatres,  to 
euliven  the  comedy  of  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  lobbies  and  boxes. 
BUleU-doux  constantly  passed  through  their  hands,  and  their  pretty 
baskets  were  frequently  employed  to  convey  notes  of  assignation  hidden 
under  the  shadow  of  their  golden  fruit  They  exercised  a  privileged 
familiarity  on  such  occasions,  which  enabled  them  to  discharge  their 
delicate  diplomacy  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  or  to  extricate 
themselves  from  any  unforeseen  difficulty  without  suspicion.  It  was  in 
the  populär  character  of  an  orange-girl,  accompanied  by  Miss  Frice  in 
a  similar  disguise,  that  Miss  Jennings,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Court  beauties,  went  to  visit  Eochester,  when  he  set  up  as  a  6er- 
roan  conjuror,  near  Drury  Lane.  De  Grammont's  account  of  Eoches- 
ter's  frolic  is  infinitely  amusing ;  and  Miss  Jennings'  mad-cap  excnr- 
sion  is  hardly  less  curious,  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  period. 
The  ladies  made  their  way  on  foot  from  St.  James's  through  the  Park, 
with  their  little  baskets  on  their  arms,  and  got  into  a  hackney-coach  at 
Charing  Gross.  Passing  the  theatre,  where  the  Queen  and  the 
Duchess  of  York  were  seated  in  State,  they  thought  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  merriment  of  the  jest,  if  they  went  in,  and  offered 
their  oranges  for  sale  under  the  royal  box.  This  lively  sally  was  no 
sooner  suggested  than  executed;  but  they  had  hardly  entered  the 
lobby,  when  they  met  Beau  Sydney,  who  was  paying  his  court  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  her  Royal  Highness  not  having  then  cast  her  sor- 
ceries,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pretensions,  npon  the  reckless 
Etherege.  The  coxcomb,  however,  was  too  mnch  engrossed  with  ad- 
miration  of  himself  to  perceive  the  sylph  and  her  attendant.  "  He 
passed  them,w  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  gives  a  very  sprightly  version 
of  the  story,  "  humming  an  air  and  combing  his  voluminons  wig,  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  graces  to  notice  those  which  lurked  under 
the  little  hood,  and  were  now  averted  from  his  gaze.  Not  so  Killigrew, 
who  next  advanced;  he  was  Struck  at  once  by  the  nymph-like  gaitand 
air  which  broke  through  all  disguise,  and  accosted  the  pretended 
orange-girl  with  a  freedom  which  at  once  oflended  and  terrified  her. 
She  began  to  think  that  she  might  seil  her  oranges  too  dear;  and 
Miss  Price,  observing  that  her  indignation  would  betray  her  if  her 
fears  did  not,  drew  her  away  in  haste.  They  escaped  through  the 
crowd,  and  calling  another  hackney-coach,  they  again  set  forward."* 
The  rest  of  their  adventure  was  no  less  unfortunate,  and  they  were 
obliged,  at  last,  to  make  their  retreat  to  the  palace  as  well  as  they 
could,  without  having  effected  the  object  for  which  they  set  out. 

*  Beaaties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IL— De  QrammxmL\  [Pepys. 
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"  Who  omed  Che  flaut  in  thU  Dtace  to  die  ?" 

MonoAim  MAoeioAi. 

Twab  in  Earth's  younger  day, 

I2re  the  beard  of  Time  had  grown  so  grey, 

Eiw  Druids  bent  at  Stauten  jfrrew, 

And  when  England's  white-wash'd  walls  were  naw, 

Among  the  nresh  bat  stardy  trees, 
Orer  those  fruitftü  shores  that  grew 
Mliere  dirty  Sabrina  to  oeean  deseends, 

And  roll*  like  a  pig  in  the  mod  at  her  esse, 
There  dwelt  two  giants,  brothers  and  friends. 
They  regarded  each  other  as  brother  and  brother— 

Soch  Goram  deem'd  Vincent,  such  Vincent  deem'd  Goram ; 
Bot  I  know  not  if  either  had  father  or  mother, 
Or  if  at  that  period  there  li?ed  any  other, 

Or  if  any  such  had  existence  before  'em. 

How  there  came  to  ezist  such  a  hnge  pair  of  folks 

I  nerer  oould  guess,  nor  was  told,  nor  have  read — 
I*erhaps  they  sprang  oat  of  a  forest  of  oaks, 

Bat  assaredly  not  from  a  parsley  bed. 
One  might  doubt  if  they  erer  were  Infant«  at  all, 

Bot  if  they  were  such,  I  woold  simply  remark, 
"That  to  senre  as  their  pap-boat  a  boat  had  been  small, 

And  their  cradle  were  litüe  if  lest  than  the  ark. 
^Kliey'd  have  narsed  the  Colossas  of  Rhodes  as  a  doli, 

And  perform'd  a  fit  fest  for  mankind  to  admire — 
-As  a  humming-top  osing  the  dorne  of  St  Paal, 

Or  have  made  it  a  peg-top  with  8alisbary  spire. 

One  day, — it  was  very  agreeable  weither, 

The  air  was  soft  and  still,— 
Vincent  and  Goram  est  together 

On  the*  top  of  an  eminent  hill. 
The  son  amüing  downwards  so  warmly  and  brightly, 
The  mammoths  were  friaking  abont  Tery  lightly ; 
The  iethyoaaurus  and  plesiosaaras 
(Who  afterwards  died  to  be  specimens  for  ns) 
Were  crawling,  and  turning,  and  twistiog,  and  twining, 
Enjoying  the  warming,  admiring  the  ahuing, 
And  not  for  a  moment  diTining 

That  their  limbs  so  fall  of  quick  actions 

Shoold  ever  be  petrifactions, 

And  that  centories  hence  shoold  see  'em 

Arranged  in  the  British  Museum : 
And  the  cheiropodon  whisk'd  his  tail  in  the  air, 
With  a  sort  of  ezpression  of  "  devil  may  care." 

But  Vincent  look'd  thoughtfal  and  Goram  look'd  dnll, 

(For  the  latter  was  mark'd  by  a  thickness  of  scull,) 

And  Vincent  at  last  the  giad  silence  'gan  mar 

With  a  Toice  like  an  organ,  but  louder  by  mr. 

Loud  it  was,  bnt  not  ungracious, 

For  his  spirit  was  mild  though  his  lungs  were  eapacioos. 

"  Goram,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sad  to  think 

How  life  is  fleeting  o'er  us — 
We  wake,  we  sleep,  we  eat,  we  drink ; 
And,  lo,  these  things  before  os ! 
VOL.  in,  T 
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Onr  mastodonta,  oor  eheiropodonta, 

Onr  icthyosaari,  oor  pfetüottnri, 
Wbich  yon  and  I  ett  wnenerer  we  want  a 

Somewhat  to  swallow 

To  fill  up  a  hollow — 
Thev  go  on  as  wisely  as  ehlier  yon  er  L 
They  Seep  and  they  wake,  they  drink  and  tbey  est, 
And  frottc  around  ni  on  light  little  feet, 
Nor  know  that  to-morrow  theyll  eerre  nt  ftw  meat ; 
Or  dying  in  aoine  little  chink  of  the  »tone«, 
Lie  there  tili  the  soft  earth  grows  bald  round  titeir  honet. 
And  ihall  such  be  onr  Jäter    Shall  onr  names  and  ov  decdi 
Be  for  erer  unknown  to  the  raoe  that  fneoeedi  ? 
Shall  we  not  do  aome  aet  a  renown  that  may  yieM, 
And  ezalt  ni  aboTe  theae  poor  beaeti  of  the  fleldr 

«  Well,"  Goram  said,  and  scratehM  bis  head, 
Which  was  thickly  matted  with  whalebone  hair ; 

••  Let  ns  bnild  a  great  mound,  with  its  fbot  on  the  ground, 
And  its  head  very  loftily  raised  in  the  air: 

Let  os  bnild  it  of  rocks,  and  the  bonos  of  onr  flocke 
Shall  be  stock  all  aronnd  it  as  marks  of  onr  power ; 

And  we  thus  shall  disdose  what  great  giants  were  those 
Who  could  raise  on  the  earth  so  enormons  a  tower, 
And  eat  so  mach  manunoths  as  we  shall  devour  j 

So  do  yon  pick  some  rocks  from  this  hill's  craggv  aide, 

And  I  will  take  measnres  new  honet  to  proride/ 

«  Then  new  people  would  tay,"  Vincent  made  him  reply, 

"  Mark  the  pnde  of  the  giants  of  old ! — 
They  rear'd  np  great  pillars  of  rock  to  the  tky , 
And  ezalted  the  honet  of  their  creatnret  on  high, 

Bat  their  own  have  sank  into  the  moald  I 
They  work'd  with  no  wise  or  benefioent  aims. 
And  therefore  Benown  hath  forgotten  their  names," 

•*  Let  os  hear  yonr  own  plana,  tben,"  said  Goram ; 

"  No  doabt  thon  art  wlser  than  V* 
But  thoogh  he  spoke  thns  with  a  Tiew  to  deeonun, 

He  thonght  it  was  teüing  a  lie. 

And  Vincent  porsned :— "  Let  ns  do  some  great  deed, 

To  make  Envy  die  at,  and  Malice  grow  dnmb  | 
That  may  gain  os  eternal  renown  as  onr  meed, 

And  astonish  the  natiTes  in  ages  to  come. 
Behold  this  fair  lake  that  oat-stretches  so  Ttst  here, 

And  think  what  a  rieh  soil  the  water  conceals  I 
From  nomberless  hüls  all  the  waters  are  cast  here, 
Which  every  new  year  make  it  oilier  than  last  year ; 
A  bottomless  bottom  of  mad  is  amass'd  here ; 
And  if  we  should  drain  it  we  form  a  fat  pastore. 
Besides — 'tis  worth  heeding — 
By  such  a  proeeeding 

We  gain  an  abondance  of  newta  and  of  eels" — 
(The  newts  were  the  saarians  renown'd  in  our  song, 
And  the  eels  great  sea-monsters,  three  hundred  feet  long,) 
"  Let  us  cleave  then  a  passage  Just  here  through  the  rocks, 
And  win  this  fine  pastore  to  fold  in  our  flocks." 

Bat  Goram  was  heavy  and  slow, 

And  fear'd  that  the  toil  would  be  great ; 
Moreover,  he  wanted  to  know, 
And  requested  his  brother  to  State, 
With  what  sort  of  tool  they  could  possibly  shiter 
That  firm  mass  of  rock  'twixt  the  lake  and  the  river  ? 
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M  Leare  that  to  my  care," 
HU  companion  repüed  j 
"  And  I  will  prepare. 
And  I  will  provide, 
A  snitable  tool  for  the  purpose  in  riew, 
That  will  serve  very  well  Ibr  myself  and  for  you. 
For,  a  few  days  ago,  as  I  wandert!  alone, 
With  my  hook  and  my  line  by  the  side  of  the  hrook," 
(Hb  Une  was  a  cable,  an  anehor  bis  hook— 
Whenee  he  got  them  I  know  not,  I  know  bot  the  fact— 
And  the  brook  was  the  sea,  if  we  mnat  be  exact;) 
u  To  eaaay  and  to  look,  if,  by  hook  and  by  orook, 
I  might  ooax  a  leviathan  ont  of  bis  nooky— 
It  so  came  to  pass, 
That  I  met  with  a  mass 
Of  a  certain  material  mach  harder  than  stone, 
It»  name  and  its  elass  and  eomponents  nnknown  $ 
And  thia  to  an  oak-stem  strongly  tied, 
With  a  rope  I  shall  spin 
Ont  of  crooodile  »kin, 
Shall  make  ns  a  pickaxe  the  rocks  to  divide. 
In  turn,  my  brotner,  behove»  ns  moil, 
And  tend  onr  flocke  when  we  oease  from  toil ; 
And  lest  onr  high  purposes  prove  a  poor  boast, 
Let  ns  lay  some  »mall  wager  on  who  shall  do  most : 
As  twenty  large  krakens,  or  forty  fine  rocs, 
Or  a  thouaand  rat  mammoths,  the  best  of  onr  flock».** 

Vincent,  of  course,  was  convinced  he  shonld  win ; 
And  Goram,  thon^h  dnll,  was  too  wise  to  step  in 
To  such  ixnminent  risk 

Of  the  los»  of  some  meals  \ 
So  his  answer  was  brisk 
To  his  brother's  appeal» : 
M I  do  not  spy  wisdom,"  he  »aid,  "  in  yonr  words ; 

Let  each  of  ns  do  as  seems  best  in  bis  yiew. 
I  will  attend  to  onr  flocks  and  our  herds, 

And  yoo,  if  it  yon  like— if  your  taste  it  may  strike — 
May  so  and  pick  Channel»  among  the  rocks." 
And  tuen  he  added,  and  smiled  so  grim, 
CTwas  a  Tery  sly  sortof  a  smile  ibr  him  \ 
Bnt  Goram  at  times  was  a  bit  of  a  foz,) 
And  his  tongne  went  over  his  Upper  lip, 
As  a  waye  of  the  sea  o'er  the  bows  of  a  ship, — 
M  Trust  me  to  take  care  of  our  herds  and  our  flocks." 

So  the  wiser  giant  form'd  his  axe, 

And  brnised  the  earth  with  sore  attacks ; 

Whüst  thonghtless  Goram,  prone  to  manch, 
(His  jaws  wonld  work  thoogh  his  hands  were  lax,) 

Went  gathering  oak-trees  many  a  bunch, 

To  broü  a  Uon  and  elk  for  lonch. 
He  stuck  a  small  ash-tree  throngh  both  of  their  back«, 
And  twirl'd  them  round  before  the  Are, 

And  basted  them  well  by  saueezing  a  seal  \ 
Bevoted  some  moments  to  snilf  and  admire, 

And  then  made  a  very  deleetable  meaL 
Such  was  the  way  he  spent  his  time  j 

Or,  unemployed  by  nobler  care», 
Not  having  taste  for  anght  sublime, 

Set  Sampson's  posts  for  wolves  and  bears. 

Bot  after  awhüe,  growing  thoronghly  sick 

Of  silenüy  sauntering  to  and  fro, 
And  seeing  his  brother  so  bnsy  and  quick, 

And  knowing  that  he  was  so  lasy  and  slow—» 
T  2 
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Scaroely  cootriving  a  morn  to  beguile, 
By  throwing  great  roekt  at  Lundy  Isla  ;• 
And  eking  out  time  from  noon  tili  dank, 
By  picking  hii  teeth  with  an  elephaat's  totk ; 
He  knew  not  himself  tue  reaion  whyf 
Bat  he  suddenly  atade  a  reaorre  to  try 
And  cat  a  canal  also. 

Tbit  plot  conceWed,  he  waa  not  lax 

To  carry  ont  his  plan ; 
So  he  borrow'd  the  loan  of  Vincent' •  aze, 

And  withont  delay  began. 
At  Vincent*»  work  he  seem'd  to  scoff, 
Thoogh  he  icarce  had  reason  why ; 
80  he  ehof  e  a  spot,  some  three  milea  off, 
Where  his  own  canal  thonld  lie : 
Which  he  meant  should  be  better,  in  erery  respeet, 
Than  that  one  which  Vincent  had  thonght  to  effect ; 
Wider  and  shorter,  and  aloped  off  mora  cnnningly, 
That  the  wäret  of  the  lake  shonld  glide  ont  throughit  runniagly. 

Glad  he  thna  thonld  Und  employ, 
Vincent  lent  his  aze  with  joy ; 

And  both  at  last  agreed 
By  honrly  tnmt  to  hew  the  rockt— 
By  honrly  tarn»  to  tend  their  flockt— 

And  lest  there  might  tocceed 
Dispute  abont  their  tunet  of  trial, 
To  mite  np  trnth  above  denial 
They  made  a  mott  appropriate  dial 

For  tuch  gigantic  powert: 
A  branchleti  pine-tree  form'd  the  gnomon, 
With  tranchet  carred  out  on  the  common 

To  iudicata  the  hours. 
And  Goram  deeming  that  hit  plan 
Would  shorter  be,  and  simpler  than 
What  his  compeütor  began, 

Contented  to  a  wager : 
If  he  had  been  a  wiser  man, 

Ue  would  have  been  a  tager. 

"  If  I  thonld  lote,"  hold  Vincent  taid, 

"  Derolve  the  duty  on  my  hands 
Of  gathering  bushes  for  our  bed, 
And  trees  and  brauchet  dry  and  dead, 

To  feed  our  fire  with  branda ; 
Added  to  which,  and  free  from  feigning, 
Throughout  the  tenn  of  life  remaining, 
1*11  take  on  me,  withont  complainina;, 
The  building,  covering,  and  maintaming, 
The  fencing,  planting,  watering,  draining, 

Of  all  our  tenementt  and  lands." 

"  And  I,"  seid  Goram,  u  if  I  lose, 
(Bat  that  I  don't  intend,  or  choose,) 

For  erer  will  supply 
A  weekly  tribute  to  your  band, 
Of  twelre  fat  mastodonta,  and 

A  megatherinm  pie," 

Vincent,  now  a  practised  hand, 

Lost  no  moment  of  his  hour, 
But  his  progress  rightly  plann'd, 

With  a  due  reserve  of  power : 
For  well  knew  he,  that  oft,  indeed, 
"  The  greater  the  haste  the  less  the  speed." 

*  A  banen  Wind,  near  the  naouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel.^ 
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feut  Öorant  work'd  hard  whiist  his  muscles  were  pliant; 
For  Goram,  when  ronsed,  was  a  mighty  fierce  giant, 

The  hill  was  sonn  liven  with  crecks ; 
And  still  on  the  rocks,  as  he  battertt  and  batterVl, 
Large  splinters  aeross  to  the  8erern  were  scatter'd— 

Earth  shook  with  bis  forcefal  attacks : 
And  Antipode«  (fiur  away  öfter  the  ocean,) 
Lean'd  op  with  a  sharp,  perpendicnlar  motion, 
Without  any  previons  purpose  or  notion, 

At  ercry  streng  blow  of  his  axe. 

Bat  whiist  Vincent  went  steadily,  steadily  on, 

Goram  grew  tired,  and  greatly  desired, 
He  had  not  committed— (Oh,  giant !  short-witted ! 
How  greatly  such  doddy-brains  are  to  be  pitied !) — 

Himself  in  the  mode  we  have  treated  npon. 
He  thought,  with  a  sigh,  of  the  weekly  pie, 

Which  he  radier  would  cook  for  himself  than  his  brother ; 
And  he  'gan  to  thmk  if  he  might  not  shrink 

Out  of  bis  compact  in  some  way  or  other. 
He  pick'd  at  the  hill,  with  small  power  or  skill, 

For  only  a  very  few  minutes'  together  $ 
Then  threw  down  his  implement 
8wearing  he  simply  meant 
To  rest  for  a  moment  and  look  at  the  weather. 

Bot  Ibr  an  hour  together  he'd  linger, 

Bitinf  his  cocoa-nnt  hnsk  of  a  unser, 
Or  snclung  his  thomb  of  rhinoceros  leather. 

Then  again  he  wonld  take  the  tool 

And  work  withont  design  or  rnle,  * 

Clipping  a  little  off  here  and  there, 

Till  alter  a  time  he  made  it  his  care 

To  hew  for  himself  a  great  arm-chair 

"Wherein  he  might  sit,  with  an  easy  air, 

As  oft  as  the  weather  was  bot,  to  cool 

His  porpoise  toes  in  the  rirer  below : 

For  already  the  waters  began  to  flow 
Throngh  the  rocks  that  have  form'd  oor  theme ; 
And  'twas  pleasant  to  sit  with  his  feet  in  the  stream. 

Ye  who  have  roam'd,  with  favoar'd  feet, 

Throngh  the  enchanted  gronnds  of  Blaise, 
(Know  ye  a  scene  that's  half  so  fair  ?) 
Hare  seen  the  giant's  stony  seat 

Such  as  'twas  form'd  in  ancient  dayi — 
Still  do  they  call  it,  M  Goram's  chair."* 
Now  o'er  the  top  ashes  gracefally  bow, 
ETer-green  Wy-traüs  chmb  np  it  now  j 
Grass,  moss,  and  woodbine,  its  coshion  haye  made ; 

Festoons  of  roses  hang  orer  its  arms ; 
Foxglove  and  nightshade  are  round  it  array'd, 

And  eoft-scented  clematis  adds  to  its  cfaanns. 
Thns  its  attractions  are  forty  times  greater 
(Thanks  to  the  tastefol  npholstery  of  natnre — 
Thanks  to  old  Time  with  his  fine  necromancy) 
Than  erer  the  muddy-brain'd  giant  conld  fancy. 

•  M  Garem'»  Chalr,"  or  "  The  Giant's  Chair,"  in  the  beautiral  gronnds  or  BlsJsc  Castle  at 
Henbary,  fe  a  rcmarkaWe  rock,  in  form  closely  reserabttng  an  arm-chair.  It  ls  dUtant  abont 
tbrce  mOes  fron  Bristol,  and  ia  dtnated  on  the  edge  of  a  rarina  throogh  which  runs  a  nvulet, 
«Ued,  by  eourteay,  the  Rirer  Trlm.  Tradition  relates,  as  stated  in  the  text  (but  Statements  in 
"  pass  for  notttfng,  which  gtres  occaeion  to  this  note  in  prose),  that  the  giant  Goram  used 
U> the  chalr  andbethe  bis  fest  in  the  water  below. 
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wrra  am  Illustration,  bt  gbobob  cbüikshaux. 

44  Gire  me  yonr  band:  mach  joy  and  fevour  to  youj 
Ton  are  tfae  King'a  now. — Sbaufbars. 

DL 

Bt  one  of  those  fortuities  which  render  truth  sometimes  stranger 
than  fiction,  the  unhappy  parents  of  our  hero,  between  whom,  it 
will  be  remembered,  a  Separation  had  taken  place  many  months  be- 
fore, were  now  brought,  face  to  face,  taut  ä  comp,  in  the  small  back 
parlour  of  a  chemist's  ahop,  in  Somers  Town.  A  crowd  had  collect«! 
before  the  glazed  door,  owing  to  a  person  having  been  carried  within 
who  had  a  few  minutea  before  fallen  down  in  a  fit  The  good  mother, 
paasing  at  the  time,  being  well  known  to  the  compounder  of  drugs, 
gained  ready  admittance  j  and  prompted  by  something  better  than 
curiosity,  approached  the  unfortunate  sufferer  just  as  he  was  "  Coming 
to."  No  sooner  had  ahe  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  object  in  queation,  than 
the  epileptic  shock  seemed  instantaneously  conveyed  by  contact  with 
the  patient,  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  faintly  exclaimed,  "  Bobertf 
and  sank  on  a  chair  beside  him.  The  one  was  the  Jtorloger,  Eüiston 
himself,  and  the  good  Samaritan  no  other  than  his  faithf ul  helpmate, 
whoae  affection  ^>r  her  husband  neglect  had  never  weakened  nor 
Separation  estranged.  But  this  rencontre  was  Destiny  rather  than 
Chance,  or  "  Chance,  direction,  which  they  could  not  see;w  for  being 
thus  brought  together,  a  renewal  of  conjugal  rights  was  the  result;  and 
a  cottage,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  was  taken  and  furnished  for 
the  aged  couple— the  expenaes  of  which,  young  £lliston,  with  some 
asaistance  from  the  Doctor,  cheerfully  engaged  to  defray.  The  old 
lady,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  comfort  thus  provided — ehe  died 
in  November,  1798.  On  Elüston's  return  to  Bath,  in  1799,  he  found 
his  father  in  a  very  alarming  State,  who  was  therefore  immediately  re- 
moved  from  the  cottage  to  his  son's  houae,  where  he  lingered  tili  the 
June  of  the  following  year,  and  then  expired.  The  fact  was,  both 
mother  and  son  had  gone  through  much  vexation  and  painful  trouble 
on  the  watchmaker's  aecount.  Drink  had  sadly  disordered  Nature's 
works;  and  the  time-piece  man  was  no  more.  If  his  amiable  mate 
had  ever  found  him  a  blessing,  he  was,  beyond  all  queation,  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  for  he  was  seldom  sober.  So,  in  his  age,  like  the  old  eagle, 
he  lived  only  on  suetion— it  was  both  his  malady  and  his  medicine. 

"  Si  nocturna  tibi  noceat  potatio  Tini, 
Hanc  tu  mane  Mbat  iterom,  et  ftterit  medicina." 

As  a  proof  of  Elliston'a  sincere  and  attentive  devotion  to  his  art,  at 
this  period  of  his  career,  it  should  be  noticed  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  up  an  analysis  of  each  part  previous  to  his  first  appearance 
therein.  For  a  brief  example,  we  give  an  extract  of  his  view  of  the 
character  of  Fanglos ,— "  It  iß  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  men  of  letters 
courting  the  hand  of  power  or  fortune  by  descending  to  meannesses 
which  an  independent  mind  would  shudder  at  Knowledge,  it  would 
be  supposed,  should  fortify  the  mind  to  bear  disappointments  and  meet 
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the  casualties  of  life  with  flrmness,  bat  no  sooner  does  the  gripe  of 
poverty  bind  us,  than  we  firequently  folget  the  theorems  wbich  have 
convinced  us  in  books,  and  altogether  discard  our  philosophy  in  prac- 
tice.  In  this  State  is  the  subject  of  our  present  contemplation.  He 
continaes  with  few  or  no  attempts  to  release  himself  firom  the  caprice 
and  insults  of  bis  employers,  and  Ms  conscience  is  presently  reconciled 
to  his  interest.  His  quotations  are  not  unnatural  and  irresistiblv 
laughahle,  and  we  forgive  his  vanity  for  ,the  sake  of  the  mirth  lt 
causes.  We  are  not  elated  at  his  success,  because  he  has  not  deserved 
it  His  reverse  of  fortune  we  behold  with  indüference,  because  his 
nature  is  not  deeply  vitiated. 

«  Comic  characters  are  seldom  analysed  in  their  moral  features;  we 
bogh  at  mngnlarities,  without  regarding  their  tendency,  which  may 
poeaWy  be  bad.  The  oddity  of  Panglos,  his  pedantry  and  cringing, 
all  eombine  to  make  him  ridiculous;  but  the  author  has  done  good 
dramatic  justice;  for,  white  we  find  the  Doctor  amuaing,  to  answer  the 
cause  of  theatrical  entertainment,  he  is  left  contemptible,  as  a  tesson 
to  take  home  with  us." 

Happy  ahould  we  have  been  to  leave  undisturbed  the  good  impres- 
sion  which  no  doubt  our  hero  has  made  on  our  readers  by  this  example 
of  professional  diügenee;  but,  as  faithful  historians,  we  are  compelled 
now  to  present  them  with  a  letter,  which  may  possibly  raise  more  than 
a  stupiden  of  his  fallibility,  and  call  to  mind  those  sundry  airy  secu- 
rities  for  good  behaviour  which  in  1792  he  showered  on  his  confiding 
iincle,  and  made  us  trembk,  at  the  time,  for  his  liabilities.  The  episüe 
is  from  the  conservatwe  Urs«  Collins,  who>  firom  the  storehouse  of  her 
afiction,  supplies  the  following  admonition — the  exigency  of  which 
occasion  will  be  explained  by  the  tenour  of  her  words. 

"  I  recetTed  your  packet,  my  dear  young  feiend,  with  mingled  sen- 
tments  of  concem  and  satdsfacäon.  J£  I  ever  mentioned  to  Mrs.  E. 
the  report  of  your  being  an  unsteady  husband,  it  was  to  weaken  the 
blow  of  her  being  a  deeewed  wtfe—ior  these  latter  reports  are  flying 
about  like  nmsquitoes.  For  myself,  I  have  ever  considered  you  in- 
capahle  of  studted  deeeption;  and  the  affectionate  ceal  with  which  she 
has  qften  spoken  of  your  unabaimg  tenderness,  I  would  not  for  the 
world  disturb.  That  you  are  really  t»  debt,  I  never  have  believed ; 
but  that  you  go  the  way  to  become  in  debt,  I  do  beUeve,  because  I 
ho»  tt— 4cnow  that  jouplay — gamble — know  that  you  have  visited 
the  kazard  table — thank  God,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  yet  a  habit.  But 
it  is  in  dread  of  Um  that  I  now  write— when  once  the  habit  is  con- 
ßnned— when  once  this  idle  pleasure  has  ripened  into  passum,  you  are 
lost  to  any  hope  which  this  world  can  give  of  your  own  preservation ; 
whibt  the  pang  that  event  will  inf&ict  on  you  will  be  a  hundrtdfold 
repeated  in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  the  curse  instead  of  the  blessing 
to  Lüocent  hearts  who  now  look  up  to  you  alone  for  shelter,  and  for 
vhote  moral  nature  you  are  also  responsable.  The  reports  that  'young 
EButon  is  a  gambler/  have  already  reached  Mr.  Gore ;  I  therefore 
pecommend  you  to  take  an  early  opportunity,  not  of  denying  these,  if 
they  be  true,  but  of  breaking  the  vicums  bonds  while  yet  they  are 
«äÄm  your  strengÜL  What  have  I  heard !  that  even  between  the 
**m  of  the  very  playhouse — firequently  in  your  dressing-room  there— 
FW  gamble  in  soms  «fczpeor  other.    Can  such  things  fältinotoriety* 
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and  will  notoriety  have  any  tenderness  for  the  ears  of  your  mestimaNe 
wtfet    *  I  say  again,  Take  heed!'  and  believe  me, 

«  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Ahne  Coluhs. 

"  P.S. — I  hope  you  have  not  forgot  to  thank  Lady  Perth  for  her 
letters  to  the  north  in  your  behalf;  and  Mr.  Ashe  thinks  it  woold  be 
right  for  you  to  call  on  Mr.  Duff,  who  addressed  his  sister,  Lady  Ann, 
and  scveral  others,  for  you.  You  may  find  out  her  abode  at  the  Pump 
Boom.'9 

This  letter  was  vneqoivocally  to  the  point ;  aa  EHiston  secretly 
confessed,  not  without  abundant  reason.  He  first  made  an  attempt  at 
some  display  at  Indignation  on  reading  it,  bot,  like  Jonathan  Wild, 
who,  when  thrust  to  sea  ahne,  in  an  open  boat,  cocked  his  hat  and 
looked  fierce  for  a  moment,  and  then  recollected  there  was  no  one  by 
to  applaud  him,  so  did  our  hero  think  better  of  his  anger,  and  pocket- 
ing  the  afiront,  vowed  there  was  no  real  happiness  bat  what  conscience 
approved,  and  so  passed  that  evening  in  the  füll  enjoyment  of  domestiö 
virtue. 

In  the  midst  of  these  things — the  analysis,  one  moment,  and  the 
dice,  another— schemes  of  theatrical  partnership,  and  sudden  excur- 
sions  of  pleasure,— EUiston  made  his  appearance  as  a  public  lecturer! 
During  the  Lent  season  of  this  year,  1798,  he  nndertook  a  series  of 
lectures,  both  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  on  morals  and  general  criticism — it 
was  a  kind  of  "  Blair,"  utKames,"  and  EÜUton  partnership,  in  which  the 
moralist  and  the  critic,  pleasantly  impregnated  with  the  populär  actor, 
drew  together  very  profitable  assemblies  at  both  cities,  and  ended 
greatly  to  the  success  of  this  new  enterprise.  Poor  Mrs.  Collins! 
what  a  letter  would  she  have  written — how  emphatically  scored  each 
alternate  word— had  she  heard  the  malicious  aneedote  which  for  a 
time  prevailed  on  the  termination  of  these  academic  displays! 

It  was  on  a  certain  evening,  at  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol,  after  our 
adventurous  scholiast  had  delivered  himself,  "  ore  rotundissuno,"  on 
the  Life  and  Genius  qf  Bishop  Berkley,  and  having  left  his  enrap- 
tured  audience  with  the  words  of  Pope,  "  To  Berkley  every  virtue 
under  heaven!"  that,  having  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  his  spiritual  ex* 
ercise,  amounting  to  no  less  than  thirty-six  pounds,  he  carried  the  same 
to  a  house  of  riot,  known  in  those  days  as  the  "  Artichoke,"  scattering 
the  profits  of  so  much  godliness  amidst  "  Bates,  Dawson,  and  the 
rest,w  when  returning  to  Bath  with  his  despised  friends— namely,  hü 
own  reflections, — he  was  met  with  a  smile  of  confidence  and  affection, 
which,  though  in  value  beyond  all  human  price,  stung  him  in  the 
keenest  Vibration  of  his  heart 

Some  few  months  previous  to  these  events,  EUiston  had  discovered 
the  mistake  in  his  calculation  of  the  Pulteney-street  establishment 
He  found  that  bringing  a  large  house  "  over  his  head"  was  as  destruc- 
tive  as  an  "  old  onen — part  of  it  had  never  onoe  been  occupied  at  all, 
and  his  tenant  for  another  had  absconded,  with  a  month's  rent  yet  un* 
satisfied,  and  a  few  pounds  to  boot,  borrowed  from  his  landlord  in  the 
hurry  of  some  business,  by  which  any  genüeman  may  be  surprised. 
Elliston  and  his  family  had  now  taken  up  their  residence  in  Bathwick* 
street 
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It  was  about  this  period  Elliston  became  known  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
eonrt,  a  nobleman  of  unostentatious  friendliness  and  refined  taste ;  en- 
joying  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  dispensing  patronage  and  en- 
couragement  to  British  art  under  every  denomination.  The  Earl's 
father  had  been  nominated  ambassador  eztraordinarj  to  the  court  of 
Mecklenburgh  Streute,  to  demand  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  marriage 
for  George  TTT. :  he  lost  his  life  by  a  lamentable  accident — falling  into 
a  well  in  his  own  park  at  Nuneham,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
Simon,  the  snbject  of  out  present  notice.  The  Earl  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  stage  and  its  professors;  the  Eemble  family  shared  his 
especial  favour,  and  many  actors  of  merit  his  notice  and  regard.  To 
Eiligton  and  his  wife  he  was  most  friendly;  and  whilst  his  position 
enabled  him  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  their  professional  pursuits,  his 
enlightened  mind  and  mature  judgment  suppUed  them  frequently  with 
the  best  oounseL 

The  two  following  are  among  the  earliest  of  Lord  Harcourt's  letters 
—the  first  addressed  to  Mrs.  Elliston. 

«  Nunehain,  April  6th. 

"Madam, — As  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  a  good  jadge  of  acting,  and  who  is  himself  an  excellent 
comedian,  respecüng  Mr.  Elliston's  Performance  of  Charles,  I  will  not 
deay  myself  the  pleasore  of  transcribing  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I 
received  this  morning.  The  approbation  of  a  few  such  judges  is  of 
far  higher  value  than  the  plaudits  of  an  unreflecting  multitude,  for 
sueh,  I  fear,  must  all  multitudes  be  considered. 

" '  Charles  was  better  performed  by  Elliston  than  by  Smith— at 
lcart,  in  mj  opinion.  Smith  I  never  really  liked  in  the  part.  It  was 
a  rdief  to  me  not  to  see  the  chair  leaned  upon,  &c.  &c.  Elliston  looks 
the  character  admirably.  Lord  St.  Helens  was  as  much  pleased  as 
myseh^  who,  never  having  seen  ODrien,  thinks  Elliston  the  first  gen- 
tleman  on  the  stage-— he  has  an  easy  vivacity  and  a  spiritual  quality 
which  no  other  performer  possesses— a  charming  voice,  and  his  side- 
«cting  is  admirable.* 

"  fr  your  affection,  madam,  has  some  gratification  from  reading  this 
culpgy,  my  own  vanity  is  gratified  while  I  write  it,  as  I  take  to  myself 
the  credit  of  having  discorered  Mr.  EUiston's  peculiar  talent  in  much 
earlier  days  than  the  present.  The  annals  of  the  stage  record  two 
gentlemen  actors  only — vis.,  Wilkes,  in  the  time  of  Gibber  and  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  and  CBrien  in  that  of  Grarrick,  which  last-named,  with  all 
his  astoniahing  powers  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  could  be  anything 
—eyerything— except  a  gentleman. 

"  I  am,  Madam,  your  humble  servant, 


who  the  correspondent  of  Lord  Harcourt  really  was,  does  not  aß* 
P«r ;  bat  we  by  no  means  call  on  our  readers  to  subscribe  impliciüy 
to  his  opinion  of  EUiston's  personification  of  Charles  Surface.    In  our 
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own  humble  impression»  Charles  was  not  amongst  bis  moet  successful 
effbrts  ;  and  we  the  more  regret  this,  as  it  was  no  doubt  the  dazzle  of 
this  character  which  led  Elliston  away  from  Joseph — a  pert  wbich  he 
ooght  to  have  made  moet  triumphantly  his  own,  and  but  for  the  other 
attraction  moet  probably  would  have  done  so.  That  he  played  Charles 
charmingly,  no  one  can  den y ;  but  his  transcendent  merit  therein  is  at 
least  equivocaL  Joseph  Surface  is  perhape  the  most  difficult  part  in 
comedy  on  the  stage  to  sustain  with  effect— to  make  what  is  called  a 
hit,  is  next  to  ünpossible.  Here  are  no  points— no  strong  aituations 
which  sometimes  command  applause  ;  all  that  can  be  done  must  be 
accomplished  by  sound,  intrinsic  acting.  The  character  is  introduced 
by  neither  flower  nor  flourish— the  mere  M  good  morrow*  are  the  simple 
words  committed  to  him.  Yon  sympathise  with  him  for  not  one  mo- 
ment  in  the  play, — for  he  is  no  bold-faced  villain,  who  will  sometimes 
beguile  the  spectator  of  a  transient  impulse  of  pity  or  applause — he  is 
detested  throughout,  and  on  his  Shoulders  the  airy  fascination  of  Charles 
is  hörne  sparkJing  to  the  close  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  is  Joseph  the 
hero  of  the  play— aquestion  which  the  inimitable  Palmer  satisfactorily 
proved  ;  and  a  fact  which  EUiston  in  that  peculiar  qnality  of  his  art 
which  so  distinguishcd  him,  ought  still  to  have  maintained  and  per- 
petuated. 

The  second  is  to  EUiston  himself— the  subject  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  benefit 

M  Nuneham,  April  Utk. 

"  Lord  Harcourt  sends  his  compliments  to  Mr.  EUiston,  and  assures 
him  that  he  has  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  him  the  enclosed 
letter  from  Mr.  Smith.  He  thinks  it  would  be  more  correct  and  re- 
spectful  towards  their  R.R.H.H.,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  to 
advertise  the  play  to  be  perfbrmed  by  their  command,  than  under  their 
patronage.  No  one,  except  Mr.  Elliston  himself,  need  know  that  their 
R.R.H.H.  cannot  actually  be  present  at  the  Performance." 

In  Jury  of  this  year  (1799),  Sheridan  renewed  his  attack  on  EUis- 
ton in  his  Bath  fastnesses,  bringing  so  powerfol  a  force  into  the  field, 
as  to  calculate  on  Ae  füllest  success.  On  the  6th,  the  following  dis- 
patch  reached  the  besieged  party  : — 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  presents  compliments  to  Mr.  Elliston,  and,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  has  transmitted  the  enclosed. 
Mr.  Sheridan  will  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr.  Elliston 
on  the  subject,  in  a  day  or  two.w 

The  enclosure  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Elliston,  by  the  Duchess. 

"  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  has  heard  so  much  of  Mr.  EUiston's 
success  in  London,  that  if  he  wishes  to  be  engaged  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  she  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  succeeding  ;  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  would  ofler  him  terms  he  would  approve.  The  Duchess 
will,  in  case  this  should  take  place,  endeavour  to  obtain  for  Mrs.  El- 
liston a  great  number  of  scholars." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  desire  of  the  Duchess"  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Suggestion  of  Sheridan  himself;  who  not  unnaturally 
concluded  that  an  application  so  flattering  as  that  of  her  Grace  of 
Devonshire — of  her — 

"  Who,  had  the  lived  before  the  Siege  of  Trov, 
Helen,  whoae  beauty  f  ummoa'd  Greeee  to  anos» 
And  drew  a  thonsand  shipß  to  Tenedos, 
HadnotbecnnamedmHomer'sIliad,*    DigitizedbyCjOOgle 
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would  have  been  too  dazyling  for  the  weak  eyeaight  of  the  noviciate 
actor,  and  that  he  wotüd  have  been  led  blind  to  the  asylum  of  Drury. 
But  such  was  not  the  result— his  duty  and  inclinations  had  both  been 
pledged  to  his  Bath  friends  beyond  this  oflfer  of  redemption,  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  he  refused  acceding  to  any  permanent  engage- 
ment  in  London. 

Tliornton,  the  Windsor  manager,  having  offered  proposals  to  EUis- 
ton  for  his  servioes  for  a  certain  number  of  nights,  Robert  William 
solicits  the  advice  of  his  friend  Lord  Harcourt  on  the  occasion,  and 
receivea,  in  consequence,  the  fbllowing  answer  :— 

"  Oxford,  July  11,1799. 

M  So,— As  I  widerstand  their  Majesties  will  not  leave  Windsor 
before  the  beginning  of  next  month,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in 
treaty  with  Mr.  Thornton,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  making  your 
talente  known  to  the  king  and  queen,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  honour 
you  with  their  commands.    I  have  apprised  them  of  the  probability  of 
your  engagement  at  Windsor,  and  allow  me  to  say,  their  Majesties 
are  no  strangers  to  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  your  abilities  in  the  art 
you  profess,  or  of  the  esteem  I  feel  for  you  in  your  private  character. 
"I  fear  you  will  experience  some  difficulty  in  your  choice  of  cha- 
racter for  an  appearance  before  their  Majesties ;  for  I  must  observe, 
that  if  Mr.  Thornton's  Company  be  not  improved  since  I  last  saw  it,  it 
fe  only  fit  to  exhibit  in  a  village  barn.     This  opinion,  however,  I  have 
fcept  to  myself,  lest  by  its  expression  I  might  injure  this  most  wretched 
fand  of  perfbrmers;  though  I  could  not  but  regret  so  many  able  hay- 
^fiters,  sturdy  blacksmiths,  and  active  ostlers,  should  thus  have  mis- 
cafculated  their  usefulness,  and  despised  the  Station  which  Frovidence 
«*d  evidently  allotted  them.    With  such  a  Company  I  cannot  imagine 
W  such  plays  could  be  produced  which  might  shew  you  to  advan- 
tVe>  and  I  should  be  concerned  to  find  you  were  reduced  to  appear 
only  ^  g^^  characters,  which,  having  no  archetype  in  nature,  render 
*e  actor  but  a  mere  buffoon,  wherein  he  who  stoops  lowest  is  most 
^^^ssful.    I  wish  you  had  seen  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Munden  in  the 
ßirthday :"  their  Performance  was  exquisite,  worthy,  not  only  the 
T^^ck  school,  but  even  Garrick  himself.    Munden  is  an  actor  of 
tme  genius ;  but  I  trust  he  will,  for  the  future,  honour  Nature,  and 
n°t  hold  her  up  to  scorn ;  that  he  will  see  by  the  fairly  earned  ap- 
P^use  he  obtained  in  the  above  drama,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
^Coi*ä©  a  Merry  Andrew  in  order  to  please.     The  loudest  laugh  is 
Bot  al^ayg  the  Hveliest  Sensation  of  deüght — it  is  a  kind  of  borachio, 
^^cli   leaves  no  satisfaction  better  than  a  head-ache.    Don  FeUx> 
&****  Surface,  Young  Wüdmg,  the  Jew  (in  the  "  Jew  and  Doctor"), 
^^  ^o/war,  are  characters  which  would  please  their  majesties,  and 
?JJr®scnt  you  to  advantage.     Walter,  one  of  your  best  Performances, 
,  o?.1*0*  menti°ni  because  /  am  mre  the  king  will  never  again  see  the 
and  ******* **  ***  WooaV    Pray  give  my  compüments  to  Mrs.  Elliston, 
**  l>elieve  me  to  be,  your  humble  servant,  "  Harcoubt." 

(Letter  2.) 

u  Nuneham,  Satarday. 

Sm, — The  patronage  afforded  to  the  theatre  at  Windsor  by  their 
'   ies,  gives  to  it  a  distinction  that  obviates  any  objection  which  a 
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performer  of  cminence  might  naturally  have  in  appearing  amongat 
actors  so  greatly  inferior,  and  severel  of  the  firat  have,  consequentiy, 
shewn  themselves  on  that  stage.  It  wonld  be  to  yoor  advantage, 
thercfore,  to  acoept  the  offer  of  the  manager;  otherwise,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  the  passion  for  cards  so  engrossea  the  minds  of  the 
Windsor  inhabitants,  that  they  have  bat  little  inclination  to  go  to 
plays.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  hing  and  qoeen  have 
no  intention  of  quitting  the  castle  this  summer,  and  as  I  have  before 
told  you,  their  Majesties  knowing  my  opinkm  of  you,  I  think  there  is 
but  httle  doubt  of  their  commanding  a  play  in  which  you  would  have 
Ute  leading  park  If  I  should  have  the  honour  of  being  summoned 
by  their  Majesties  before  September,  I  will  contrive  to  pave  the  way 
for  your  appearance ;  but  the  choioe  of  character  is  an  affair  of  no 
small  concern,  as  the  king  does  not  like  any  oomedies  of  a  6erioas  cast, 
and  I  should  be  sorry,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  only  shewed  your- 
self  in  the  walk  of  mere  farce.  I  am  particularly  anxious  you  should 
play  The  Liar,  because  the  graee  of  your  deportment,  your  vivacity, 
and  youthfulness  of  figure,  unite  to  render  your  representation  of  that 
character  a  first-rate  Performance.  You,  sir,  and  you  almost  alone, 
are  the  theatrical  gentleman.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Mr& 
EUiston,  and  believe  mc,  your  humble  servant,  "  Habcourt. 

"  My  compliments  also  to  Mr.  Dimond." 

In  consequence  of  this  flattering  correspondence  with  his  noble 
patron,  Elliston  arrived  at  Windsor  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  by  com- 
mand  of  his  majesty  acted  on  the  following  night,  Don  Fehx,  before 
the  royal  party.  On  the  26th,  the  next  night,  he  was  playing  at 
Bristol,  and  again  on  the  27th  at  Windsor.  Thus  to  and  fro,  betwecn 
Bristol  and  Windsor,  he  vibrated  in  the  Space  of  each  civil  day  ;  con- 
stant  as  the  sun,  for  one  whole  fortnight,  he  performed  his  course,  and 
like  him  imparting  light  and  life  to  the  opaque  bodies  of  his  clustering 
fraternity.  It  may  be  well  believed,  Elhston  feit  no  litüe  satisfaction 
in  perceiving  he  had  pleased  the  king.  His  majesty  expressed  himself 
in  terms  highly  flattering  to  this  new  object  of  his  notice,  and  the 
delight  he  evidenüy  feit  at  his  several  Performances  became  a  subject 
of  public  comment. 

It  was  interesting  as  singular  to  behold,  at  this  time,  a  sovereign — 
the  King  of  England,  at  the  head  of  his  family,  in  simple  citizenship, 
indulging  sympatliies  with  his  people  in  their  national  pastimes;  con- 
fcssing  his  sense  of  enjoyment  from  the  same  source  to  which  they, 
one  and  all,  were  accustomed  to  apply ;  brought  with  them  by  one 
common,  humble  invitation,  to  social  pleasures;  quite  in  fellowship, 
almost  in  contact  with  him  who  looked  alone  to  health  and  strcngth 
for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants ;  on  a  spot,  which  even  the  humblest 
burgess  would  have  accounted  mean;  asking  no  adulation  but  the 
respect  of  well-disciplined  minds  to  age  and  honour;  placing  no 
restraint  on  the  impulsive  expression  of  joy  or  wonderment,  but  lead- 
ing the  way  in  each  indication  of  delight ;  echoing  the  youthful  glee 
which  the  boy's  "  first  play"  excited,  and  almost  pressing  the  same 
plank  which  danced  with  the  compact  array  of  excited  gazers. 

A  fete,  on  the  7th  of  August,  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  thePrinoess 
Amclia,  was  given  by  her  majesty  at  Frogmore,  and  more  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  princess's  recovery  from  recent  illness.    Elliston 
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was  invited  to  speak  some  occasional  lines,  in  the  character  of  Merlin, 
before  the  royal  party,  for  which  the  augost  convaleseent  presented 
him  with  ten  guineas;  Dr.  Aylward,  the  king's  Organist,  having  given 
Mm  apartments  in  the  Castle,  during  his  stay. 

Elliston  acted  six  times  in  the  fortnight's  engagement  at  Windsor, 
the  king  having  commanded  five ;  by  whose  order,  also,  twenty-five 
guineas  were  transmitted  to  him  on  his  benefit  He  cleared  by  this 
trip  above  one  hundred  guineas. 

These  daüy  transits  between  Bristol  and  Windsor  being  undertaken 
afiter  each  Performance,  by  night,  (for  he  slept  like  a  top  within  a 
coach,  as  sound  and  as  vertical,)  were  styled  by  his  comrades  Night 
Errantry;  and  verily  our  "  Troubadour n  could  have  been  no  other 
than  "  William  de  la  Tour"  himself,  achieving  also  some  certain  ex- 
ploits  on  these  missions,  if  report  be  true,  not  altogether  unworthy 
the  famed  "  Frovencal"  band.  Elliston,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
considered  no  behaviour  towards  the  otlier  sex  worthy  the  term  civility 
which  feil  short  of  a  positive  declaration  of  love — like  our  forefathers, 
who  fancied  their  hospitality  poor,  unless  they  made  their  guests  dead 
dmnk — used  to  relate  a  smart  rebuke  he  once  received  in  one  of  these 
Moments  of  stage-coach  innamoramenti.  Addressing  himself  to  a 
fair  feUow-passenger  in  language  somewhat  savouring  of  Young 
WV&ng,  and  perceiving  the  lady  less  favourable  to  his  suit  than  he 
hd  expected,  concluded  by  hoping  he  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  "  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  repHed  ahe,  "  but  your  limits  of  decorum 
»e  so  extremely  liberal  that  you  may  possibly  lose  your  way  in  the 
excuraion  » 

m  On  another  occasion,  having  acted  the  night  at  Windsor,  and  find- 
ig himself  too  late  for  the  mail  on  reaching  Slough,  he  was  compelled 
**  once  to  order  a  post-chaise,  as  it  was  necessaryhe  should  arrive  at 
Jkth  by  a  certain  hour  the  next  day.     With  but  a  faint  hope  of  find- 
ig any  companion  at  that  time  of  night  who  might  be  about  to  take 
H^^me  direction,  he  still  made  application  within  the  entry  of  the 
*  white  Hart,"  when  a  stranger  of  no  ordinary  size,  and  enveloped  in 
J  "ttjge  shaggy  coat,  sprang  eagerly  forward,  declaring  at  once  that  he 
J**8  bis  man !"    His  new-found  friend  being  evidentiy  a  little  drunk, 
™ston  began  to  repent  his  invitation ;  but  before  he  could  raise  any 
P^sible  objection,  his  agile  companion  had  taken  his  seat  within  the 
Jenicle,  and  already  deposited  what  little  baggage  he  appeared  to  be 
j^velli^g  with.    Elliston,  not  displeased  with  the  stranger's  humour, 
tot  having  little  hope  of  reducing  him  to  his  own  State  of  sobriety, 
Jf^^d  he  could  do  no  less  than  elevate  himself  to  the  same  level. 
r^Hng,  therefore,  a  double-strong  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  much 
^the  applause  of  his  companion  in  the  large  coat,  they  started  toge- 
,  ,er-      Naturally  enough,  Elliston  began  his  surmises  who  and  what 
18  companion  could  be.     He  was  rough,  but  not  vulgär;  rüde  in 
jj^^h,  yet  on  the  best  terms  with  the  very  pride  of  nobüity ;  and  the 
7*** fcfers  he  nad  emptied,  which  too  frequently,  in  humble  life,  like 
, .  ^Ping-glasses,  only  draw  out  the  ill-humours  of  the  animal,  proved 
JJ*  «dearly  enough  as  good-tempered  a  fellow-voyager  as  many  of  his 
jjjjrte*B.    What  could  he  be  ?  •  A  question  which  his  increasing  volu- 
rj**y  only  rendered  still  more  obscure ;  for,  like  an  unskilled  finger 
^r^^lling  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  he  touched  on  a  vast  variety  of* 
^J^cts,  producing  anything  but  intelligent  sounds.    In  summing  up 
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the  case>  EDiiton  oonclnded  him  to  be  the  fast-born  of  seme  goodeasy 
yeoman,  who,  on  his  flrat  visit  to  London,  had  paid  deariy  for  the 
"  Stranger's  Guide,"  and  wa§  now  returning  with  mock  satisfaotion 
and  emptj  pockets  to  astonish  the  "  auld  wife  at  hörne."  Suddenly, 
the  stranger  strack  up  the  ballad  of  "  Black-eyed  Susan,9  whkh  he 
sang  not  without  some  slight  pretensions  to  taste ;  and  on  EUiston 
expressing  his  satisfaetion  at  the  change  of  entertainment,  he  pulled 
from  ander  his  coat  a  oopy  of  the  "  Convivial  Warbier,"  which,  for  all 
he  coold  have  decipherea  at  that  time  of  night,  might  have  been  the 
"  JEschylus"  of  Pareon  Adams,  and  immediately  oommenoed,  "My 
Friend  and  Pitcher."  : 

How  long  he  would  have  pursued  thls  vein  of  melodj  is  uncert&in ; 
bot  on  the  chaise  stopping  to  ehange  hones,  (for  as  to  the  tenn 
"fresb,"  it  was  far  more  applicable  to  the  traveüers  than  the  poor 
cattle,)  he  abruptly  broke  off,  and  ordering  one  other  tnmbler  "  of  the 
same,"  cried,  "  So  much  for  good  luck  at  Moulsey,  and  now  all's  over!" 
This  expression  EUiston  as  htüe  nnderstood  as  the  rest  his  companion 
had  vouchsafedin  the  form  of  proee,  when  suddenly  the  stranger  rais- 
ing  the  ostler's  lantern  directly  on  the  oomedian's  eountenance,  and 
planting  his  hand  impressiyely  on  his  Shoulder,  exolaimed,  "  I  know 
yon,  sir ;  you  are  the  Prinee  of  Wales.  111  not  seil  you— yon  know, 
sir,  m  not  seil  yon,"  shaking  EUiston,  eordially.  "  Her«  !"  continued 
he,  pointing  to  his  empty  glass ;  "  I  would  say  it  before  yonr  honoured 
father  himself,  God  bless  him  I— never  a  drop  more  nrom  this  day 
midnight — six  weeks  and  hard  aUowance ;  you  look  to  me — I  know 
you  look  to  me,  and  PU  stand  your  friend."  Like  an  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic,  füll  of  interest,  yet  perfectly  uninteUigible,  he  oontinued  his 
fragmental  address  for  some  miles  further,  when  again  murmuring, 
"  You're  the  *  Prinee  of  Wales,' "  he  feil  into  a  most  audible  sleep. 
In  due  time,  the  travellers  reached  Woolhampton,  the  place,  as  EUiston 
had  nnderstood,  his  friend  intended  parting;  he  hereupon  returned  the 
humeral  salutation,  with  a  füll  per  centage  of  violenoe,  at  the  same 
time  roaring  in  his  ear  "  Woolhampton !"  This  altisonant  announcement 
had  the  desired  effect.  Up  sprang  the  tenant  of  the  rough  habiliment, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes  yiolently  for  a  few  moments, "  Woolhampton?"  re- 
peatedhe.  "  Yes,"  continued  EUiston,  "and here,  Fm afraid, we part. w 
"  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  taking  the  actor's  hand ;  "  weVe  been  fellow- 
travellers  so  far,  and  now  with  best  Service  to  ye  for  the  number  o' 
merry  tales  you've  told  us,  what's  the  total  of  my  whack  ?"  and  out 
he  drew  a  canvass  bag,  containing  no  despicable  sum.  "  Why  verily, 
my  good  feüow— - "  began  EUiston ;  but  the  other  at  onoe  appre- 
hencüng  his  meaning,  jerked  him  smartly  by  the  coUar,  exclaiming, 
"  Gingerly — gingerly !  You  don't  stir  to-night  unless  I  pay  my 
whack.     Come !  how  much — a  brace  ov  smelts  P* 

"  A  brace  of  smelts  !"  repeated  EUiston. 

"  Two  half-guineas,n  continued  the  other ;  "  remember,  Fve  six 
hard  weeks  on't  in  yon  village  there." 

"How?" 

"Why,  didn't  I  teü  you  aU  at  the  «White  Hart.'* 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  Whew ! — that  I  should  'a  been  traveWng  with  a  gent  thirty  mfle, 
and  said  not  a  word !"  EUiston  here  merely  interrupted  him  with  a 
smile.    "My  name's  Tom  Owen,"  proceeded  he,  jocoeely,  but  con- 
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fideatitfly;  "youVe  heard  of  the  fight  thatfs  to  oome  dt,  in  Sep- 
tember, at  Moulsey,  'twixt  me  and  Davis,  as  good  a  man  aa  ever 
entered  the  ring;  bat  'tu  plaguy  hard,  training— eix  weeks  on't. 
Harkye,  I  know  Fm  the  better  man,  for  a'  that ;  so  make  your  bets." 
Which  having  seid,  and  insisted  on  paying  his  share  of  the  chaise  ex- 
penses,  he  was  departing,  brisk  and  partly  sober ;  his  litüe  portmanteau 
dangling  frorn  a  sturdy  ash,  when  EUiston  called  out»  "  Well,  beat 
your  man,  and  good  lnck  to  you ;  but  the  girl!— the  girl  1  Why  give 
'Susan'  a  black^eye  F  Snapping  his  fingere  with  a  laugh,  thebruiser 
mounted  the  Stile,  and  was  presently  out  of  right. 

Fram  Windsor,  EUiston  proeeeded  to  Plymouth,  and  acted,'  for  the 
first  time,  the  part  of  RoUa.  His  youth,  his  appearanoe,  the  romantic 
caatof  the  drama,  and  the  great  popularity  of  both  actor  and  play,  at 
this  precise  time,  rendered  thia  one  of  the  most  aucoessful  sea-port 
speculationg  that  the  manager  of  the  West  had  made  for  several  years. 
The  Connah  and  Devon  families  talked  more,  even  at  this  moment,  of 
(<^z8rro,n  than  Tippoo  Sultan— of  EUiston,  than  Sir  David  Baird; 
while  Acre,  Napoleon,  and  Sir  Sidney,  were  lost  in  the  Andes,  Almagro, 
and  Bolla.  From  Plymouth,  EUiston  went  next  to  Birmingham,  and 
having  acted  his  number  of  nights  according  to  agreement,  he  pro- 
eeeded to  Weymouth,  where  he  terminated  his  summer  excursion,  and 
again  played  before  the  royal  family. 

George  the  Third,  as  it  is  weU-known,  was  extremely  partial  to 
Weymouth,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  take  his  stroU  quite 
nnattended.  On  the  morning  of  Elliston's  benefit  (an  occasion  which 
the  king  had  expressly  honoured  by  a  command),  he  had  been  enjoy- 
ing  one  of  these  afternoon  wanderings,  when  rain  coming  on  just  as  he 
was  passing  the  theatre-door,  in  he  went,  and  finding  no  one  imme- 
diately  at  band,  proeeeded  at  once  to  the  royal  box,  and  seated  himself 
in  his  own  chair.  The  dim  dayUght  of  the  theatre,  and  slight 
fatigoe,  which  exercise  had  occasioned,  induced  an  inclination  of 
drowriness,  His  majesty,  in  fact,  feU  into  a  comfortable  doze,  which 
preaently  beeame  a  sound  sleep.  In  the  meantime,  Lord  Townshend, 
who  had  encountered  EUiston  in  the  neighhourhoöd,  inquired  whether 
he  had  seen  the  king,  as  his  majesty  had  not  been  at  the  palace  since 
bis  three  o'clock  dinner ;  and  it  being  then  nearly  five,  the  queen  and 
princesses  were  in  some  Uttle  anxiety  about  him.  But  bis  lordship 
gaining  no  direction  from  the  dramatic  star,  pursued  his  objeet  in 
another  course. 

EUiston,  now  making  his  way  to  the  theatre  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  all  things  necessary  for  the  reeeption  of  his  august 
Patrons,  went  strajght  into  the  king's  box ;  and  on  pereeiving  a  man 
fast  asleep  in  his  majesty's  chair,  was  about  recaUing  him  to  his  senses 
in  as  nngentle  a  manner  as  he  roused  the  reooüeetion  of  Tom  Owen  in 
the  po8t-chaise,  when,  very  fortunately,  he  diseovered  who  his  friend 
wtöy  was  who  had  so  unexpectedly  dropped  in.  What  was  to  be  done? 
EUiston  could  not  presume  to  wake  his  majesty — to  approach  him — 
speak  to  him— touch  him,  impossible !— and  yet  something  was  necessary 
to  be  attempted,  as  it  was  now  time  the  theatre  should  be  lit,  and  what 
was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  anxiety  of  the  queen  and  family 
jssuaged.  EUiston  hit  on  the  folbwing  expedient :  taking  up  a  violin 
frorn  the  orchestra,  he  stepped  into  the  pit,  and  placing  himself  just 
wneath  his  truly-exalted  guest,  Struck  up,  dolcemente,  "  God  save  the 
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King  !"  The  erpedient  had  the  desired  effect — the  royal  sleeper  was 
genüy  looeened  from  the  «pell  which  had  boond  him  ;  and  awaking, 
up  he  sprang,  and,  staring  the  genuflecting  comedian  fall  in  the 
face,  exdaimed,  "  Hey!  hey!  hey!  what,  what!  Oh,  yes!  I  see,  H- 
liston— ha !  ha !  Rain  came  on — took  a  seafc— took  a  nap.— What's 
o'dockr 

"  Approaching  six,  your  majesty." 

"Six!  —  siz  o'dock!"  interrapted  the  hing.  «  Send  to  her 
majesty — say  Fm  here.  Stay— etay— this  wig  wont  do,— eh,  eh? 
Don't  keep  the  people  waiting— light  up— -üght  up— -tot  'em  in— let 
'em  in— ha!  ha!  fast  asleep.  Play  well  to-night,  EUistam— great  fa- 
vourite  with  the  queen.    Let  'em  in— let  'em  in." 

The  hause  was  presenily  iliuminated— messengera  were  eent  off  to 
the  royal  party,  which  in  a  short  lapee  of  time  reached  the  theatre. 
Elliston  then  quitted  the  aide  of  his  most  aflahle  monarch ;  and 
dressing  Limaelf  in  five  minutes  for  his  part  in  the  drama,  went 
through  his  business  with  bounding  spirit ;  nor  was  his  gfce  at  all 
diminished,  when,  on  attending  the  royal  visitors  to  their  carriage,  the 
king  once  more  nodded  his  head,  saying,  "  Fast  asleep,  eh,  EUiston! 
—fast  asleep  !n 


BAPHAEL. 

BT  THK  HOW.  JULU  AOOUSTA  XATVABD. 

On  the  death  of  this  areat  Palnter,  bis  body  l»y  In  etat»  In  the  Pftntheoa,  at  loaae,  and  hb 
last  and  neblest  work,  the  "TraMAfttratk»,"  wm  plaeed  atbla  1 

Thb  band  ia  ooU  which  shadow'd  forth 

The  ipirit's  »oft  creation ; 
One  parting  gift  remaine  to  earth — 

That  bright "  Traneflguration !" 

And  who  can  view  the  eainted  tmite 
Of  yon  Redeemer'a  eye, 


Nor  feel  within  his  heart  the  while 
Ita  calm  diriaity  ? 

In  thee  the  art,  ob !  Raphael,  reign'd, 

Eloqnently  to  expreaa 
Seraphk  forma,  on  earth  detain'd, 

Of  perfect  lorelineai ! 


THE  LAST  PAGE  OF  AN  ALBUM. 


BT  MABOiaBT  SCOTT. 
•  Begtn  nothing  of  which  thou  hast  not  well  conaldeied  the  end." 

Kbep  the  lait  page  for  erer  ia  thy  sight— 
In  the  gay  morning,  think  upon  the  night — 
In  all  thy  ways,  consider  where  they  tend— 
In  every  thing,  aak  what  will  be  ita  end— 
In  faireet  flowera,  remember  they  mnst  fäde- 
ln brighteat  ekiea,  that  clonda  may  oyerahade— 
In  thooghta  indulged,  think  well  on  afterthonght— 
In  all  thou  eeekeat,  at  what  price  *üa  bought— 
In  maddeat  honrs,  remember  thonght  mnst  oome — 
In  strengest  youth,  bethink  thee  of  the  tomb— 
And  chasing  thonght,  be  aure  it  ia  in  vain, 
For  thongh  thou  cfieat,  thoa  matt  riee  again. 
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AN     HISTORICAL    ROMANCE. 
BY  THB   BDITOB* 


OP  THB  COMBAT  BBTWBBN  WILL  80MMEB8  AND  PATCH  ;  AND  HOW  IT 
TBBJUMATED. 

Mabbl's  heart  fluttered  violentlv  at  the  usher's  announcement, 
aod  for  a  moment  the  colour  deserted  her  cheek,  while  the 
next  instant  she  was  covered  with  blushes.  As  to  poor 
Patch,  feeling  that  his  indiscretion  might  place  him  in  great 
jeopardy,  and  seriously  affect  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
votedly  attached,  he  cast  a  piteous  and  imploring  look  at  his 
Antagonist,  but  was  answered  only  by  a  derisive  laugh,  coupled 
with  an  expressive  gesture  to  intimste  that  a  halter  would  be  his 
fkte.  Feartul  that  mischief  might  ensue,  the  good-natured 
Simon  Quanden  got  out  of  his  chair,  and  earnestly  besought  Will 
not  to  carry  matters  too  far ;  but  the  jester  remained  implac- 
able. 

It  was  not  unusual  with  Henry  to  visit  the  different  offices  of 
the  Castle,  and  converse  freely  and  familiarly  with  the  members 
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of  his  household ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  safe  to  trust  to  the 
continuance  of  bis  good  humour,  or  in  the  slightest  degiee  to 
presume  upon  it  lt  ifl  well  known  that  his  taste  for  variety  of 
character  often  led  him,  like  the  renowned  Caliph  Haioun  AI 
Reschid,  to  mix  with  the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects  in  dis- 
guise ;  at  which  times,  man  y  extraordinary  adventures  are  said 
to  have  befallen  him.  His  preaent  visit  to  the  kitchen»  there- 
fore,  would  have  occaaioned  no  surprise  to  its  occupants,  If  it 
had  not  occurred  so  soon  after  the  cardinal's  arrivaL  Jßut  it  was 
this  circumstance,  in  Act,  that  sent  him  thither.  The  intelli- 
gence  brought  by  Wolsey  of  the  adjournment  of  the  court  for 
three  days,  under  the  plea  of  giving  the  queen  time  for  her 
allegations,  was  so  unlooked  for  Dy  Henry,  that  he  quitted  the 
carmnal  in  high  displeasure,  and  was  about  to  repair  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  when  he  enoountered  Bouchier,  who  told  him  that 
Mabel  Lyndwood  had  been  brought  to  the  Castle,  and  her 
grandsire  arrested.  The  information  changed  Heniy's  intentions 
at  once,  and  he  proceeded  with  Bouchier  and  some  other 
attendants  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  was  given  to  understand  he 
should  find  the  damseL 

Many  a  furtive  glance  was  thrown  at  the  king,  for  no  one 
dared  openly  to  renrd  him,  as  he  approached  the  forester's  fair 
grand-uaughter.  But  he  tarried  only  a  moment  beside  her, 
chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  whispering  a  word  or  two  in 
her  ear  that  heightened  her  blushes,  passed  on  to  the  spot  where 
the  two  jesters  were  Standing. 

"  What  dost  thou  here,  knave  T*  he  said  to  Will  Sommers. 

"  I  might  rather  ask  that  question  of  your  majesty,"  replied 
Will;  "and  I  would  do  so,  but  that  I  require  not  to  be 
tol<Lw 

"  I  have  come  to  see  what  passeth  in  my  household,"  replied 
the  king,  throwing  himself  into  the  chair  lately  occupied  by  the 
chief  cook.  "  Ah !  Hob  and  Nob,  my  menry  rascals,"  he  cried, 
patting  the  turnspits  who  ran  towards  him,  and  thrust  their  noses 
against  his  hand,  u  ye  are  as  gamesome  and  loving  as  ever,  I 
see.  Give  me  a  manchet  for  them,  master  cook,  and  let  not  the 
proceedings  in  the  kitchen  be  stayed  for  my  presence.  I  would 
not  have  my  supper  delayed,  or  the  roasts  spoiled,  for  any  fidse 
ceremony.  And  now,  Will,  what  hast  thou  to  say  that  thou 
lookest  so  hard  atmeT 

"  I  have  a  heavy  charoe  to  bring  against  this  knave,  an9  please 
your  majesty,99  replied  Will  Sommers,  pointing  to  Patch. 

"  What!  nath  he  retorted  upon  thee  too  sharply  V  replied  the 
king,  laughing.  "  If  so,  chaüenge  him  to  the  combat,  and  settle 
the  grievance  with  thy  lathen  dagger.  But  refer  not  the  mattier 
to  me.     I  am  no  judge  in  fools9  quarreis. w 

,f  Your  own  excepted,w  muttered  Will.  "  This  is  not  a  quarrel 
that  caq;  be.so  ad^ugted,"  he  added  aloucL      "I  charge  this 
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rascal  Patch  with  speaking  disreepectfully  of  your  highness  in 
the  hearing  of  the  whole  kitchen.  And  I  also  charge  his 
master,  the  cardinal,  with  having  secreted  in  his  cellars  at 
Hampton  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  obtained  by  exturtion, 
privy  dealinas  with  foreign  powere,  and  other  iniquitous  prac- 
tices,  and  which  ooght  of  nght  to  find  its  way  to  your  royal 
exchequer." 

"  And  which  shall  find  its  way  thither,  if  what  thou  avouchest 
be  not  a  feble,"  replied  the  king. 

"  Yonr  majesty  shall  judge,"  rejoined  WilL  And  he  repeated 
the  story  which  he  had  just  before  related* 

"  Can  this  be  true  ?"  exclaimed  Henry,  at  its  close. 

"  It  is  false,  your  highness,  every  word  of  it,"  cried  Patch, 
throwing  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  "  except  so  far  as  relates  to 
our  visit  to  the  cellar,  where,  I  shame  to  speak  it,  we  drank  so 
much  that  our  senses  clean  forsook  us.  As  to  my  indiscreet 
speech  touching  your  majesty,  neither  disresptect  nor  disloyalty 
were  intended  by  it  I  was  goaded  to  the  rejoinder  by  the  sharp 
sting  of  this  hörnet" 

"  The  matter  of  the  treasure  shall  be  inquired  into  without 
delay,"  said  Henry.  "  As  to  the  quarre],  it  shall  be  thus  settled. 
Get  both  of  you  upon  that  table.  A  flour  bag  shall  be  given  to 
each ;  and  he  who  is  firet  knocked  off  shall  be  held  vanquishecL" 

The  king's  iudgment  was  received  with  as  much  applause  as 
dared  be  exhibited  by  the  hearers ;  and  in  an  instant  the  board 
was  cleared,  and  a  couple  of  flour  bags,  partly  filled,  delivered  to 
the  combatants  by  Simon  Quanden,  who  bestirred  himself  with 
unwonted  activity  on  the  occasion. 

Leaping  upon  the  table,  amid  the  smothered  mirth  of  the  as- 
sembla^e,  the  two  jesters  placed  themselves  opposite  each  other, 
and  gnnned  such  comical  defiance  that  the  xing  roared  with 
laughter.  After  a  variety  of  odd  movements  and  feints  on  either 
ade,  Patch  tried  to  bring  down  his  adversary  by  a  tremendous 
two-handed  blow ;  but  indealing  it,  the  weight  of  the  bag  dragged 
him  forward,  and  well  nigh  pitched  him  head  foremost  upon  the 
floor.  As  it  was,  he  feil  on  his  face  upon  the  table,  and  in  this 
Position  received  several  heavy  blows  upon  the  prominent  part 
rf  his  back  from  Will  Sommere.  Ere  long,  however,  he  managed 
to  regain  his  legs ;  and  smarting  with  pain,  attacked  his  Opponent 
fonously  in  his  turn.  For  a  short  space,  fortune  seemed  to  favour 
him.  His  bag  had  alightly  bunt,  and  the  flour  issuing  from  it 
with  eveiy  blow,  well  nigh  blinded  his  adversary,  whom  he  drove 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  table.  At  this  critical  juncture^  Will 
managed  to  bring  down  his  bag  füll  upon  his  opponent's  sconce, 
and  the  force  of  the  blow  bursting  it,  Patch  was  covered 
from  crown  to  foot  with  flour,  and  blinded  in  his  turn.  The 
appearance  of  the  combatants  was  now  so  exquisitelv  ridiculous, 
that  the  king  leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  indulge  his  laughter, 
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and  the  mirth  of  the  spectatoro  could  no  longer  be  kept  within 
decorous  limtts.    The  very  turnspite  barked  in  laughing  concert 

"  Well  fought  on  both  sides !"  cried  Henry ;  "  it  were  hard  to 
aay  which  wiU  prove  the  victor.  Now,  knaves,  to  it  again — ha  1 
ha !— to  it  again  1* 

Once  more  the  bags  were  wielded,  descended,  and  the  Mowb 
were  so  well  directed  on  either  side,  that  both  combatante  feil 
backwards.  Again  the  king's  langhter  rose  loud  and  long*  Again 
the  merriment  of  the  other  beholden  was  redoubled.  Again 
Hob  and  Nob  barked  jojously,  and  tried  to  spring  on  to  the  table 
to  take  part  in  the  confhct  Amid  the  general  glee,  the  combat- 
ants rose  and  renewed  the  figbt,  dealing  blows  thick  and  fest, — 
for  the  bags  were  now  considerably  lightened  of  their  content«, — 
unül  they  were  completely  hidden  from  view  by  a  cloud  of  white 
dust 

u  We  cannot  see  the  fe^j/9  remarked  Henry;  "  but  we  can 
hear  the  din  of  battle.     Which  will  prove  the  Victor,  I  marvel?" 

**  I  am  for  Will  Sommers,"  cried  Bouchier. 

"  And  I  for  Patch,"  said  Simon  Quanden«  «  Latterly,  he 
hath  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  advantage." 

"  It  is  decided  !"  cried  the  king,  rising,  as  one  of  the  combat- 
ants was  knocked  off  the  table,  and  feil  to  the  floor  with  a  great 
noise.     "Whoisit?" 

"  Patch,"  replied  a  faint  voice.  And  through  the  clond  of 
dost  struggled  forth  the  forlorn  figure  of  the  cardinal's  jester, 
while  WiU  Sommers  leaped  triumphantly  to  the  ground. 

"  Get  thee  to  a  wash-tab,  knave,  and  cleanse  thysel£n  said 
Henry,  laughing.  "  In  consideration  of  the  punishment  thoa 
hast  undergone,  I  pardon  thee  thy  treasonable  speech." 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  walked  towards  Mabel,  who  had  been 
quite  as  much  alarmed  as  amused  by  the  scene  which  had  just 
taken  place. 

"  I  hope  yöu  have  been  as  well  cared  for,  damael,"  he  said, 
"  since  your  arrival  at  the  Castle,  as  you  cared  for  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  myself  when  we  visited  your  cottage?" 

"  I  have  had  everything  I  require,  my  liege,"  replied  Mabel, 
timidly. 

*'  Dame  Quanden  will  take  chaige  of  you  tili  to-morrow,"  re- 
plied the  king,  "  when  you  will  enter  upon  the  Service  of  one 
of  our  dames. 

"  Your  majesty  is  very  considerate,"  said  Mabel — "  but  I 
would  rather  go  back  at  early  dawn  to  my  grandsire." 

"  That  is  needless,"  rejoined  the  king,  sternly.  u  Your  grand- 
sire  is  in  the  Castle." 

a  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  exclaimed  MabeL  And  then  altering 
her  tone,  for  she  did  not  like  the  expression  of  the  king's  counte- 
nance,  she  added,  "  I  hope  he  has  not  incurred  your  majesty 's 
displeasure." 
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"  I  trust  he  will  be  able  to  clear  himself,  Mabel,"  said  Henry ; 
•*  but  he  labours  under  the  suspicion  of  leaguing  with  lawless 
men.w 

Mabel  shuddered ;  for  the  thooght  of  what  she  had  witnessed 
on  the  previous  night  during  the  storm  rnshed  forcibly  to  her 
recollection.  The  king  noticed  her  uneasiness,  and  added,  in  a 
gentler  tone — "  If  he  makes  such  confession  as  will  bring  the 
others  to  justice»  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  Dame  Quanden,  I 
commit  thia  maiden  to  your  charge.  To-morrow,  she  will  take 
her  place  as  attendant  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald." 

So  saying,  he  moved  off  with  Bouchier  and  the  rest  of  bis 
attendants,  leaving  Mabel  to  the  care  of  the  cook's  good-humoured 
spouse,  who  seeing  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  strove  to  cheer  her, 
and  led  her  towards  a  small  aide  table,  where  she  pressed  wine 
and  cates  upon  her. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  sweetheart,"  she  said,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
"  no  härm  will  befal  your  grandfather.  You  are  much  too  high 
in  fevour  with  the  king  for  that" 

"  I  liked  the  king  much  better  as  I  saw  him  at  our  cottage, 
good  dame,"  repliea  Mabel,  smiling  through  her  tears — "  in  the 
guise  of  a  Guildford  merchant  He  seemed  scarcely  to  notice 
mc  just  now." 

"  That  was  because  so  many  eyes  were  upon  you,  sweetheart,w 
replied  Deborah ;  "  but  sooth  to  say,  I  should  be  better  pleased 
if  he  did  not  notice  you  at  all." 

Mabel  blushed,  and  hung  her  head. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  be  an  attendant  on  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald,"  pursued  Deborah,  "  for  she  is  the  fahrest  young  lady 
at  court,  and  as  good  and  gentle  as  she  is  fair,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  her  a  kind  mistress.  I  will  teil  you  something 
about  her.  She  is  beloved  by  the  king'e  son,  the  Duke  of  Rieh- 
mond,  but  she  requites  not  his  passion,  for  her  heart  is  fixed 
on  the  youthful  Earl  of  Surrey.  Alack  a  day !  the  noble  rivals 
quarrelled,  and  crossed  swords  about  her;  but  as  luck  would 
nave  it,  they  were  separated  before  any  mischief  was  done.  The 
king  was  very  wrotn  with  Lord  Surrey,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  imprisonea  for  two  months  in  the  Kound  Tower,  in  this 
castle,  where  he  is  now,  though  his  term  has  very  nearly  ex- 
pired." 

"  How  I  pity  him,  to  be  thus  harshly  treated,"  remarked 
Mabel»  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears,  "  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
too!    I  shalf  delight  to  serve  her." 

"I  am  told  the  Earl  passes  the  whole  of  his  time  in  poring 
over  books,  and  writing  love  verses  and  sonnets,"  said  Deborah. 
"  It  seems  stränge  that  one  so  young  should  be  a  poet ;  but 
I  suppose    he    caught    the  art  from  his  firiend   Sir  Thomas 

"Is  he  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat?"  asked  Mabel,  quickly. 
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"  His  close  friend,"  replied  Deborah ;  "  except  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  now  his  rival,  ne  had  none  cloeer.  Have  yoa  ever 
seen  Sir  Thomas,  sweetheart  T 

**  Yes,  for  a  few  moments,"  replied  Mabel,  confusedly. 

"  I  heard  that  he  lingered  for  a  short  time  in  the  forest  be- 
fore  his  departure  for  Paris,"  said  Dame  Quanden.  u  There 
was  a  stränge  rumour  that  he  had  joined  the  band  of  Herne  the 
hanter.    But  that  most  have  been  untrue." 

"  Is  he  returaed  from  France  T*  inquired  Mabel,  without 
heeding  the  remark. 

"  I  tancy  not,"  replied  the  good  dame.  "  At  all  eyents,  he  is 
not  come  to  the  Castle*  Know  you  not,"  she  added,  in  s 
low  confidential  tone,  "  that  the  long  is  jealous  of  him  ?  He 
was  a  former  suitor  to  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  and  desperately 
in  love  with  her ;  and  it  is  snppoeed  that  his  mission  to  France 
was  only  a  pretext  to  get  him  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  replied  MabeL  "  Alas  I  for  Sir 
Thomas,  and  alas !  for  the  Earl  of  Surrey." 

"  And  alas  I  for  Mabel  Lyndwood,  if  she  allows  her  heart  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  king,"  said  Deborah. 

While  tnis  was  passing,  the  business  of  the  kitchen,  which  had 
been  interrupted  t>y  the  various  incidents  above  related,  and 
especially  by  the  conflict  between  the  two  jestera,  was  hurried 
forward,  and  for  some  time  all  was  bustle  and  confbaion. 

Bat  as  soon  as  the  supper  was  served,  and  all  his  duties  were 
fully  discharged,  Simon  Quanden,  who  had  been  bustling  about, 
sat  down  in  his  easy  chair,  and  recruited  himself  with  a  toastand 
a  sack-posset  Hob  and  Nob  had  their  supper  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  party  at  the  table,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  two 
archers  and  Nicholas  Clamp,  attacked  with  renewed  vigour  a 
fresh  aupply  of  mead  and  ale,  which  had  been  provided  for 
them  by  Jack  of  the  Bottles. 

The  convereation  then  turned  upon  Heine  the  hunter;  and 
as  all  had  heard  more  or  leas  about  him,  and  some  had  seen 
him,  while  few  knew  the  legend  connected  with  him,  Hector 
Cutbeard  volunteered  to  reute  it;  upon  which  all  the  party 
gathered  cloeer  together,  and  Mabel  and  Deborah  ieft  off  taÜdng» 
and  drew  near  to  listen. 
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C$e  legend  of  Kerne  t$e  fttmter. 

"  Nearly  a  Century  and  a  half  ago,"  commenced  Cutbeard, 
"  aboot  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  there  was 
among  the  keepers  of  the  forest  a  young  man  named  Herne. 
He  was  ezpert  beyond  his  fellows  in  all  matters  of  woodcraft, 
and  consequently  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  who  was  himself 
devoted  to  the  cnase.  Whenever  he  stayed  at  the  Castle,  King 
Richard,  like  our  own  rpyal  Harry,  would  pass  his  time  in 
hunting,  hawking,  or  shooting  with  the  long  dow  ;  and  on  all 
these  occasions  the  young  keeper  was  his  constant  attendant 
If  a  hart  was  to  be  chased,  Herne  and  his  two  black  hounds  of 
Sunt  Hubert's  breed  would  hunt  him  down  with  marvellous 
sjpeed ;  if  a  wild  boar  was  to  be  reared,  a  badger  digged  out,  a 
fox  unkennelled,  a  märten  baved,  or  an  otter  vented,  Herne  was 
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choeen  for  the  tasL  No  one  could  fly  a  felcon  00  well  as  Herne, 
— no  one  could  break  up  a  deer  so  quickly  or  so  skilfully  as  him. 
But  in  proportion  as  he  grew  in  favour  with  the  king,  the  young 
keeper  was  hated  by  his  comrades,  and  they  concerted  together 
how  to  min  him.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  ineflectual,  and 
rather  tended  to  his  advantage  jhan  injuiy. 

u  One  day,  it  chanced  that  the  king  hunted  in  the  forest  with 
his  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  when  a  great  deer  of  head  was 
unharboured,  and  a  tremendous  chase  ensued,  the  hart  leading  his 
pursuers  within  a  few  miles  of  Hungerford,  whither  the  bordevs 
of  the  forest  then  extended.  All  the  followers  of  the  king,  even 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  had  by  this  time  dropped  off,  and  the  royal 
huntsman  was  only  attended  by  Herne,  wno  kept  close  belund 
him.  At  last,  the  hart,  driven  to  desperation,  stood  at  bay,  and 
gored  the  king's  hone  as  he  came  up  in  such  manner  that  it  reared 
andthrewits  nder.  Another  instant,  and  thehornsof theinfuriated 
animal  would  have  been  plunged  into  the  body  of  the  king,  if 
Herne  had  not  flung  himself  between  the  prostrate  monarch  and 
hisassailant,  and  received  the  stroke  intenaed  for  him.  Though 
desperately  wounded,  the  youna  hunter  contrived  slightly  to 
raise  himself,  and  plunged  Ins  kmfe  into  the  hart's  throat,  while 
the  king  regained  his  feet 

"  Gazing  with  the  utmost  concern  at  his  unfortunate  delivexer, 
King  Richard  demanded  what  he  could  do  for  him. 

" '  Nothing,  sire — nothing,'  replied  Herne,  with  a  groan.  *  I 
shall  require  nothing  but  a  grave  from  you,  for  I  have  received  a 
wound  that  will  speedily  bring  me  to  it' 

"  *  Not  so,  I  trust,  good  feflow,'  replied  the  king,  in  a  tone 
meant  to  be  encouraging,  though  his  looks  shewed  uat  his  heart 
misgave  him;  'my  best  leech  shall  attend  you.' 

"  *  No  skill  will  avail  me  now,'  replied  Herne,  sadly.  *  A 
hurt  from  hart's  hörn  bringeth  to  the  bier.' 

"  '  I  hope  the  proverb  will  not  be  justifiedin  thy  case,'  rejoined 
the  king ;  *  and  I  promise  thee,  if  thou  dost  recover,  Aou  shalt 
have  the  post  of  head  keeper  of  the  forest,  with  twenty  nobles 
a-year  for  wages.  If,  unhappily,  thy  forebodings  are  realized, 
I  will  give  the  same  sum  to  be  laid  out  in  masses  for  thy 
soul.' 

"  *  I  humbly  thank  your  highness,9  replied  the  young  man, 
*  and  I  accept  the  latter  ofier,  seeing  it  iß  the  only  one  ükely  to 
profit  me.' 

u  With  this,  he  put  his  hörn  to  his  lips,  atkd  winding  the 
dead  mot  feebly,  feil  back  senseless»  Mach  moved,  the  king 
rode  off  for  succour ;  and  blowing  a  lusty  call  on  his  bügle,  was 
presently  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, among  whom  were  the  keepers.  The  latter  were  secretly 
rejoiced  on  hearing  what  had  befallen  Herne,  but  they  feigned 
the  greatest  affliction,  and  hastened  with  the  king  to  the  spot 
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wbe«  the  body  was  lying  stretched  out  beaide  that  of  the 
hart 

" 4  It  is  almost  a  pity  bis  soul  cannot  pass  away  thus,'  said 
King  Richard,  gazing  coftroassionately  at  him,  '  for  he  will  only 
revive  to  anguish  and  speeay  death.9 

"  '  Your  highness  is  right,9  replied  the  chief  keeper,  a  grim 
oH  man,  named  Osmond  Crooke,  kneeling  beeide  him,  and 
hatfdrawing  Mb  hunting-knife,  '  it  were  better  to  put  him  out 
of  his  misery.9 

u  •  What !  slay  the  man  who  has  just  saved  my  own  life  1'  cried 
the  king.  *  I  will  consent  to  no  such  infamous  deed.  I  would 
give  a  large  reward  to  any  one  who  could  eure  him.9 

"  As  the  words  were  uttered,  a  tall  dark  man,  in  a  stränge 
gart>,  and  mounted  on  a  black  wild-looking  steed,  whom  no  one 
had  hitherto  observed,  sprang  to  the  gftrand,  and  advanced  to- 
wards  the  king. 

"  *  I  take  your  ofler,  sire,9  said  this  personage,  in  a  harsh 
voiee.    *  I  will  eure  him.* 

u '  Who  art  thou,  fellow  P  demanded  King  Richard,  doubt» 

"'Iama forester,9  replied  the  tall  man,  c but  I  underotand 
somewhat  of  chirurgery  and  leechcraft.9 

" «  And  wooderait  too,  TU  be  sworn,  fellow,9  said  the  king. 
'  Thou  hast,  or  I  am  mistaken,  made  free  with  soine  of  my 
venison.9 

u '  He  looks  marvellously  like  Arnold  Sheafe,  who  was  out- 
lawed  for  deer-stealing,'  said  Osmond  Crooke,  regarding  him 
steadftstly. 

"  '  I  am  no  outlaw,  neither  am  I  called  Arnold  Sheafe,9  re- 
plied the  other.  *  My  name  is  Philip  Urswick,  and  I  can 
render  a  good  aecount  of  myself  when  it  shall  please  the  hing's 
highness  to  examine  me.  I  dwell  on  the  heatn  near  Bagshot, 
wmch  you  passed  to-day  in  the  chase,  and  where  I  joined 
you.9 

" '  I  noted  you  not,'  said  Osmond. 

*  *  Nor  I — nor  I  P  cried  the  other  keepers. 

" « That  may  be ;  but  I  saw  you,9  rejomed  Urswick,  contemp- 
tnoosly ;  *  and  I  teil  you  there  is  not  one  among  you  to  be 
compared  with  the  brave  hunter  who  lies  there.  You  have  all 
pronouneed  his  case  hopeless.  I  repeat  I  can  eure  him  if  the 
king  will  make  it  worth  my  while  to  do  so.9 

"  <  Make  good  thy  words,  fellow,9  replied  the  king ;  *  and 
thoa  shalt  not  only  be  amply  rewarded,  but  shalt  have  a  free 
pardon  for  any  offence  thou  mayst  have  committed.' 

«' Enoogh/  replied  Urswick.  And  taking  a  large,  keen- 
edged  hunting-knife  from  his  girdle,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
hart  cloee  *°  *£e  point  where  the -neck  joins  the  senil,  and  then 
laid  it  °Pen  &°m  Ü*  extremity  of  the  under-lip  to  the  nuke» 
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*  This  must  be  bound  on  the  head  of  the  woonded  man,'  he 
said. 

**  The  keepers  itared  in  astonishment.  Bat  the  king  cam- 
manded  that  the  stränge  order  should  be  obeyed.  Upon  which, 
the  bleeding  acuil  was  fastened  on  the  head  of  the  keeper,  with 
leathern  thongs. 

«  *  I  will  now  answer  for  his  perfect  eure  in  a  month's  time,' 
said  Urewick  to  the  king ;  '  bat  I  shall  require  to  watch  o?er 
him  myself  tili  all  danger  is  at  an  end.  I  pray  your  highnesB  to 
command  these  keepere  to  transport  him  to  my  hat.' 

"  «  You  hear  what  he  says,  knayes,'  cried  the  king — €  do  his 
bidding,  and  carefully,  or  ye  shall  answer  to  me  with  your  lires.' 

"  Accordingly,  a  ktter  was  formed  with  branches  of  trees,  and 
on  this  the  body  of  Herne,  with  the  hart's  head  stül  bound  to  it, 
was  conveye4  by  the  keepers  to  Urswick's  hat, — a  small  dwell- 
ing,  situated  in  the  wüdest  part  of  Bagshot  Heath.  After  placing 
the  body  upon  a  bed  of  dned  fern,  the  keepers  were  about  to 
depart,  when  Osmond  Crooke  obeerved  to  the  forester,  *  I  am 
now  certain  thou  art  Arnold  Sheafe.' 

"  *  It  matters  not  who  I  am,  since  I  have  the  king's  pardon,' 
rephed  the  other,  laughing  disdainfulhr. 

" '  Thou  hast  yet  to  earn  it,'  said  Osmond 

«  <  Leave  that  to  me/  replied  Urewick.  « There  is  more  fear 
that  thou  mit  lose  thy  post  as  chief  keeper,  which  the  king  has 
promised  to  Herne,  tnan  that  I  shall  feiL 

" ( Would  the  deer  had  killed  him  outright !'  growled  Osmond 

«  And  the  savage  wish  was  echoed  by  the  other  keepers. 

"  *  I  see  you  all  hate  him  bitterly,'  said  Urewick.  What  will 
ye  give  me  for  revenge  T 

"  <  We  have  little  to  give,  save  a  fiit  back  on  occasions,'  re- 
plied Osmond;  'and,  in  all  likelihood,  thou  canst  help  thy  seif  to 
venison.' 

u  *  Will  you  swear  to  grant  the  first  request  I  may  make  of 
you, — provided  it  shall  be  in  your  power  to  grant  it  ?'  demanded 
Urewick. 

"  <  Readily,'  thej  replied. 

"  *  Enough,'  said  Urewick.  *  I  must  keep  fiiith  with  the 
king.  Herne  will  recover,  but  he  shall  lose  all  his  skill  as  an 
archer, — all  his  craft  as  a  hunter.' 

«*  *  If  thou  canst  aecomplish  this  thou  art  the  fiend  himself !' 
cried  Osmond,  trembling. 

«  *  Fiend  or  not,'  replied  Urewick,  with  a  triumphant  laitth, 
— '  ye  have  made  a  compact  with  me,  and  must  fulnl  it  Now 
begone.    I  must  attend  to  the  wounded  man.' 

*'  And  the  keepers,  füll  of  Beeret  misgiving,  departed. 

"  At  the  precise  time  promised,  Herne,  attended  by  Urewick, 
presented  himself  to  the  king.  He  looked  thin  and  pale,  but 
all  danger  was  past     King  Richard  gave  the  forester  a  »Hirse 
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füll  of  nobles,  and  added  a  silver  bügle  to  the  gift.     He  then  ap- 

Einted  Herne  his  chief  keeper;  nun*  a  chain  of  gold  round 
i  neck ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  Castle« 

*  About  a  week  after  this,  Herne,  ha^jng  entirely  regained  his 
strengtb,  accompanied  the  king  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  the 
forest,  and  they  had  scarcely  entered  it,  when  bis  hone  started, 
and  threw  him.  Up  to  that  moment,  such  an  accident  had 
never  happened  to  him,  for  he  was  an  excellent  horoeman ;  and 
he  arose  greatly  discomfited,  while  the  keepere  eyed  each  other 
aakance.  Soon  after  this,  a  bück  was  started ;  and  though  Herne 
was  bravely  mounted  on  a  black  steed  bestowed  on  him  on  ac- 
connt  of  lts  swiftness  by  the  king,  he  was  the  last  in  the 
chase. 

"  '  Thou  art  out  of  practice,'  said  the  king.  laughing,  as  he 
came  up, 

"  c  I  know  not  what  ails  me,*  replied  Herne,  gloomily. 

"'Itcannot  be  thy  steed's  fault,'  said  the  King;  <  for  heia 
usaally  as  fleet  as  the  wind*  But  I  will  give  thee  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  credit  in  another  wav.  Thou  seest  yon  bück.  Üe 
caonot  be  seventy  yards  off;  and  I  have  seen  thee  hit  the  mark 
at  twice  the  distance.     Bring  him  down.' 

"  Herne  raised  his  crossbow,  and  let  fly  the  bolt ;  but  it  missed 
ita  mark,  and  the  bück,  Startled  by  the  noise,  dashed  down  the 


brake,  wholly  uninjured. 
"  King  Richard's  I 


brow  grew  dark,  and  Herne  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation  of  raffe  and  despair. 

" '  Thou  shalt  have  a  third,  and  yet  easier  trial,'  said  the  king. 
'  Old  Osmond  Crooke  shall  lend  thee  his  bow,  and  thy  quarry 
shall  be  von  magot-pie/ 

"As  he  spoke,  the  arrow  sped.  But  it  quivered  in  .the 
trank  of  the  tree,  some  yards  from  the  bird.  The  unfortunate 
shooter  looked  distracted ;  but  King  Richard  made  no  remark, 
until,  towards  the  close  of  the  dav,  he  said  to  him,  '  Thou  must 
regain  thy  craft,  friend  Herne,  tor  I  cannot  continue  thee  as 
my  chief  Keeper/ 

"  The  keepers  congratulated  each  other  in  secret,  for  they 
feit  that  their  malice  was  in  some  measure  gratified. 

"  The  next  day,  Herne  went  forth,  as  he  thouffht,  alone,  but 
he  was  watched  by  his  enemies.  Not  a  shaft  would  go  true,  and 
he  found  that  he  had  coropletely  lost  bis  mastery  over  hound 
and  hone.  The  dav  after  that,  he  again  rode  forth  to  hunt  with 
the  king,  and  his  feilures  made  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
party.  Richard,  at  length,  dismissed  him  with  these  words — 
'Take  repose  for  a.week,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  a  further 
triaL  If  thou  dost  not  then  succeed,  I  must,  perforce,  discharge 
thee  firom  thy  poet' 

u  Instead  of  returning  to  the  Castle,  Herne  rode  off  wildly 
into  the  forest,  where  he  remained  tili  eventide.     He  then  re- 
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turned  with  ghaatly  looks  and  a  stränge  appearance, — having  the 
links  of  a  ruaty  chain  which  he  had  plucked  from  a  gibbet 
hanging  from  his  left  arm,  and  the  hart  s  antlered  scull,  which 
he  had  procured  from  Urawick,  fixed  like  a  heim  upon  his  head 
His  whole  demeanour  shewed  that  he  was  crazed ;  and  bis  con- 
ditioo,  which  might  have  moved  the  compassion  of  his  foes, 
only  provoked  their  laughter.  After  committing  the  wildert  ex- 
travagances,  he  bunt  from  all  restraint,  and  disappeaied  amoog 
the  treea  of  the  Home  Park. 

"  An  hour  after  thia,  a  pedler,  who  was  croesing  the  park  from 
Datcbet,  found  him  suapended  by  a  rope  from  a  brauch  of  the 
oak  tree  which  joo  have  all  seen,  and  which  beais  his  name. 
Despair  had  driven  him  to  the  dreadful  deed.  Instead  of  cuttinc 
him  down,  the  pedler  ran  to  the  Castle  to  relate  what  he  hau 
witneased ;  and  tne  keepers,  satisfied  that  their  revenge  was  now 
fally  accomplished,  hastened  with  him  to  the  tree.  But  the 
body  was  gone ;  and  all  that  proclaimed  that  it  had  been  there, 
was  the  rope  hanging  from  the  brauch.  Seaich  was  everywhere 
made  for  tne  misains  body,  but  without  effect  When  the  matter 
was  related  to  the  King,  he  waa  much  troubled,  and  would  fein 
have  had  masses  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate 
keeper,  but  the  priests  refused  to  perform  them,  alleging  that  he 
had  committed  self-destruction,  and  was  therefore  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  church. 

"  On  that  night,  a  terrible  thunderstorm  occurred — as  terrible, 
it  may  be,  as  that  of  last  night — and  during  its  continuance,  the 
oak  on  which  Herne  had  hanged  himself  was  blasted  by  the 
lightning. 

"  Old  Osmond  was  immediately  reinstated  in  hk  post  of  chief 
keeper;  but  be  had  little  time  for  rejoicing,  for  he  found  that 
the  same  spell  that  had  bound  Herne  had  fallen  upon  him. 
His  bolts  and  arrows  went  wide  of  their  mark,  his  hounds  lost 
their  acent,  and  his  fidcon  would  not  be  lnred  back.  Half- 
frantic,  and  afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  the  taunts  of  his  com- 
panions,  he  feigned  illness,  and  left  his  comrade,  Roger  Barfoot, 
to  take  his  place.  But  the  same  ill  luck  befel  Barfoot,  and  he 
returned  in  woful  plight,  without  a  single  head  of  game.  Four 
othera  were  equally  unfortunate,  and  it  was  now  clear  that  the 
whole  party  were  bewitched. 

"  Luckily,  the  king  had  quitted  the  Castle,  but  they  feit  certain 
they  should  be  dismissed  on  his  return,  if  not  more  severely 
punished.  At  last,  after  taking  counsel  together,  they  resolved 
to  consult  Urswick,  who  they  doubted  not  could  remove  the 
spelL  Accofdingly,  they  went  to  Baggbot  Heath,  and  related 
their  story  to  him.  When  they  had  done,  he  said — *  The  curse 
of  Herne  s  blood  is  upon  you,  and  can  only  be  removed  in  one 
way.  As  you  return  to  the  Castle,  go  to  the  tree  on  which 
he  destroyed  himself,  and  you  may  learu  how  to  act.' 
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«  The  keepers  would  have  questioned  him  further,  bul  he  re- 
fused  to  answer,  and  dismissed  them. 

"  The  shades  of  evening  had  fallen  as  they  quitted  Bagshot ; 
and  it  was  midnight  as  they  entered  the  Home  Park,  and  pro- 
ceeded  towards  the  fatal  oak.  It  was  pitehy  dark ;  and  they 
could  only  distinguish  the  tree  by  its  white,  scatched  trunk.  All 
at  onee,  a  blue  flame,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  appeared,  flitted 
thrice  round  the  tree,  and  then  remained  stationary,  its  light 
falling  upon  a  figure  in  a  wild  garb,  with  a  rusty  chain  hanging 
firom  its  left  arm,  and  an  antlered  heim  upon  its  head.  They 
knew  it  to  be  Herne,  and  instantly  feil  down  before  him,  while  a 
borst  of  terrible  laughter  sounded  in  their  ears. 

"  Without  heeding  them  further,  the  spirit  darted  round  the  tree, 
rattling  its  chain,  and  uttering  appalling  imprecations.  It  then 
stopped,  and  turning  to  the  terrined  beholders,  bade  them,  in 
a  hollow  voice,  to  bring  hounds  and  horses  as  for  the  chase  on 
the  following  night,  and  vanished. 

"  Filled  with  dread,  the  keepers  returned  home,  and  the  next 
day,  old  Osmond  again  sought  the  forester,  and  told  him  what 
had  occurraL 

" '  You  must  obey  the  spirit's  injunctions,  or  worse  mischief 
will  befid  you,'  said  Ürswick.  €  Go  to  the  tree,  mounted  as  for  a 
hunting-party,  and  take  the  black  steed  given  to  Herne  by  the 
king,  and  the  two  black  hounds  with  you«  You  will  see  what 
will  ensue.'     And  without  another  word,  he  dismissed  him« 

"  Osmond  told  his  comrades  what  the  forester  had  said,  and 
though  they  were  filled  with  alarm,  they  resolved  upon  com- 
pliance. At  midnight,  therefore,  they  rode  towards  the  tree 
with  the  black  hounds  in  leash,  and  leading  Hernes  favourite 
horse,  saddled  and  bridled.  As  they  drew  near,  they  again  saw 
the  terrible  shape  stalking  round  the  tree,  and  heard  the  fearful 
imprecations. 

*'  His  spells  ended,  Herne  called  to  Osmond  to  bring  him  his 
steed ;  and  the  old  man  tremblingly  obeyecL  In  an  instant,  the 
my8terious  being  vaulted  on  its  back,  ana  in  a  voice  of  resistless 
authority,  cried — '  To  the  forest ! — to  the  forest  P  With  this,  he 
dashed  forward,  and  the  whole  party,  hounds  and  men,  hurried 
after  him. 

"  They  rode  at  a  furious  pace  for  five  or  six  miles  over  the 
Great  Park,  the  keepers  wondering  where  their  unearthly  leader 
was  taking  them,  and  almost  fiincyin^  they  were  hurrying  to 
perdition,  when  they  descended  a  lull  side  leading  to  the  marsh, 
and  halted  before  a  huge  beech  tree,  where  Herne  dismounted 
and  pronounced  certain  mystic  words,  accompanying  them  with 
stränge  gestures. 
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"Presently,  he  became  silent  and  motionless.  Aflash  of  fire 
then  burst  from  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  the  forester  Urswick 
stood  before  him.  But  his  aspect  was  more  terrible  and  com- 
manding  than  it  had  seemed  heretofore  to  tbe  keepers. 

"  '  Welcome,  Herne,'  he  cried ;  f  welcome,  lord  of  the  forest 
And  you  his  comrades,  and  soon  to  be  his  followers,  welcome 
too.  The  time  is  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise  to  me. 
I  require  you  to  form  a  band  for  Herne  the  nunter,  and  to  serve 
him  as  leader.  Swear  to  obey  him,  and  the  spell  that  hangs 
over  you  shall  be  broken.  If  not,  I  leave  you  to  the  king's 
justice.' 
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"  Not  daring  to  refuse  compliance,  the  keepers  took  the  oath 
proposed,  —  and  a  fearful  one  it  was  I  As  soon  as  it  was 
uttered,  Üiswick  yanished,  as  he  came,  in  a  flash  of  fire.  Herne 
then  commanded  the  others  to  dismount,  and  made  them  pros- 
trate themsehres  before  him,  and  pay  him  homage.  This  aone, 
he  Mew  a  strike  on  his  hörn,  rode  swiftly  up  the  hill  side, 
and  a  stag  being  unharboured,  the  chase  commenced.  Many  a 
fct  huck  was  hunted  and  slaughtered  that  night ;  and  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak,  Herne  commanded  them  to  lay  the  four  finest 
and  fettest  at  the  foot  of  the  beech  tfee,and  then  dismissed  them, 
bidding  them  meet  him  at  midnight  at  the  scathed  oak  in  the 
Home  FarL 

"  They  came  as  they  were  commanded ;  but  fearful  of  detec- 
tion,  they  adopted  stränge  disgulses,  not  unlike  those  worn  by 
the  villains  who  were  put  to  death,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  king 
in  the  Great  Park.  Night  after  night,  they  thus  went  forth, 
thinning  the  herds  öf  deer,  and  committing  other  outrages  and 
depredations.  Nor  were  their  dark  proceedmgs  altbgether  unno- 
ticed  Belated  travellers  crossing  the  forest  beheld  them,  and 
related  wbat  they  had  seen ;  others  watched  for  them,  bat  they 
were  so  efiectaally  disguised  that  they  escaped  detection. 

"  At  last,  however,  the  king  returned  to  the  Castle,  and  accounts 
of  the  stränge  doings  in  the  forest  were  instantly  brougbt  him. 
Adtonished*  at  what  he  heard,  and  determined  to  asccrtain  the 
trath  of  the  Statement,  he  ordered  the  keepers  to  attend  him  that 
night  in  an  expedition  to  the  forest,  when  he  hoped  to  encounter 
the  demon  hnntsman  and  his  band.  Much  alarmed,  Osmond 
Crooke,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  endeavoured,  by  fepresenting 
the  risk  he  would  ihcur,  to  dissuade  the  king  from  the  enterprise ; 
but  he  wouM  not  be  deterred,  and  they  now  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost 

"  As  the  castle  clock  tolled  forth  the  hour  of  midnight,  Richard, 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  güard,  and  attended  by  the  keepers, 
issoed  from  the  gates,  and  rode  towards  tbe  scathed  oak.  As 
they  drew  near  the  tree,  the  figure  of  Herne,  mounted  on  his  black 
steed,  was  discerned  beneath  it  Deep  fear  feil  upon  all  the 
beholders,  but  chiefly  upon  the  guilty  keepers,  as  tney  beheld 
him.  The  king,  however,  pressed  forward,  and  cried, *  Why 
dost  thou  distuib  the  quietude  of  night,  accursed  spirit?' 

" '  Because  I  desire  vengeance !'  replied  Herne,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  «  I  was  brought  to  my  present  woful  condition  by  Osmond 
Crooke  and  his  comrades.' 

"  *  But  you  died  by  your  own band, — did  you not?'  demanded 
King  Richard. 

* '  Yea,'  replied  Herne ; €  but  I  was  driven  to  the  deed  by  an 
infernal  spell  laid  upon  me  by  the  maüce  of  the  wretches  I  have 
named.  Hang  them  upon  this  tree,  and  I  will  trouble  these 
woods  no  longer  while  thou  reignest P 

vol.  m.  x 
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«  The  klug  looked  round  at  tbe  keepera,    Thejr  all  remabed         1 
obdurate,  ezcept  Boger  Barfoot,  who,  talling  on  his  knees,  con^ 
fessed  his  guilt,  and  accused  the  others. 

"  c  It  iß  enough,'  cried  the  king  to  Herne ;  €  they  shall  all 
suffer  for  their  oflence.' 

"  Upon  this,  a  flaah  of  fire  enveloped  the  spirit  and  his  hone, 
and  he  vanished. 

"  The  king  kept  his  word.  Osmond  and  his  comrades  were 
all  hanged  upon  the  scathed  tree,  nor  was  Herne  seen  again  in 
the  forest  wtule  Richard  sat  upon  the  throne.  But  he  re-ap- 
peared  with  a  new  band  at  the  commenoement  of  the  rule  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  again  hunted  the  deer  at  night.  His 
band  was  destroyed,  but  he  defied  all  attempts  at  capture;  and 
so  it  has  continued  to  our  own  time,  for  not  one  of  the  seven 
monarchs  who  have  held  the  Castle  since  Bichard's  day,  have 
been  able  to  expel  him  from  the  forest" 

"  Nor  will  the  present  monarch  be  able  to  expel  him,"  said  a 
deep  voice.  "  As  long  as  Windsor  Forest  endures,  Herne  the 
hunter  will  haunt  iL" 

All  turned  at  the  exclamation,  and  saw  that  it  proceeded  ftom 
a  tall  dark  man,  in  an  archer's  garb,  Standing  behind  Simon 
Quanden's  chair. 

u  Thou  hast  told  thy  legend  fairly  enough,  good  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,"  continued  this  personage ;  "  but  thou  art  wrong  on 
many  material  pointe." 

"  I  have  related  the  story  aa  it  was  related  to  me,"  said  Cut- 
beard,  somewhat  nettled  at  the  remark;  "but  perhaps  you  will 
set  me  right  where  I  have  erred." 

"  It  iß  true  that  Herne  was  a  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,"  replied  the  tall  archer.  «  It  is  true  also  that  he 
was  expert  in  all  matters  of  woodcraft,  and  that  he  was  in  high 
fi&vour  with  the  king;  but  he  was  bewitched  by  a  lovely  damsel, 
and  not  by  a  weird  forester.  He  carried  off  a  nun,  and  dwek 
with  her  in  a  cave  in  the  forest,  where  he  assembled  his  brother 
keepers,  and  treated  them  to  the  king's  venison  and  the  king's 
wine." 

"  A  sacrilegiou8  villain  and  a  reprobate  P  exclaimed  Launcelot 
Butter. 

"  His  mistress  was  fair  enough,  I  will  Warrant  her,"  said  Kit 
Coo. 

"  She  was  the  very  image  of  this  damsel,"  rejoined  the  tall 
archer,  pointing  to  Mabel,  "  and  feir  enough  to  work  his  ruin, 
for  it  was  through  her  that  the  fiend  tempted  him.  The 
charms  that  proved  his  undoing  were  fatal  to  her  also,  for  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  he  slew  her.  The  remorse  occasioned  by  this  deed 
made  him  destroy  himself." 

"  Well,  your  version  of  the  legend  may  be  the  correct  one, 
for  aught  1  know,  worthy  sir,"   said  Cutbeard ;    "  but  I  see 
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not  that  it  accounts  for  Herne's  antlers  so  weil  as  mine  ;  unless 
indeed  he  were  wedded  to  the  nun,  who  you  say  played  him 
false.  But  how  come  you  to  know  she  reserabled  Mabel  Lynd- 
woodT 

"  Ay,  I  was  thinking  of  that  myself,"  said  Simon  Quanden. 
«  How  do  you  know  that,  master  ? 

"  Because  I  have  seen  her  picture,"  replied  the  tall  arcber. 

"  Painted  by  Satan's  chief  limner,  I  suppose?"  rejoined  Cut- 
beard. 

"  He  who  painted  it  had  seen  her,"  replied  the  tall  arcber, 
sternly.  "  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  the  very  image  of  this 
damseL" 

And  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he  quitted  the  kitchen. 

"  Who  is  that  archer?"  demanded  Cutbeard,  looking  after 
him. 

Bat  no  one  could  answer  the  question,  nor  could  any  one  teil 
when  he  had  entered  the  kitchen. 

"  Strange !"  exclaimed  Simon  Quanden,  crossing  himself. 
"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  before,  Mabel  ?" 

"  I  almost  think  I  have,"  she  replied,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

"  I  half  suspect  it  is  Herne  himself,"  whispered  Shoreditch 
to  Paddington. 

"  It  may  be/'  responded  the  other ;  "  his  glance  made  my 
Wood  run  col<L" 

"You  look  somewhat  fetigued,  sweetheart,"  said  Deborah, 
observing  Mabel's  uneasiness,  "  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  shew 
you  to  a  Chamber." 

Glad  to  escape,  Mabel  followed  the  good  dame  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  they  ascended  a  winding  staircase,  which  brought 
them  to  a  commodious  Chamber  in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the 
turrete,  where  Deborah  sat  down  with  ner  young  charge,  and 
volunteered  her  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  which  the  other 
listened  to  with  becoming  attention. 


VII. 

OP  THE  XT8TERIOV8  NOISE  HEABD  IM  TBB  CURFEW  TOWER. 

On  quitting  the  kitchen,  Henry,  having  been  informed  by  Bou- 
chier  that  Tristram  Lyndwood  was  lodged  in  the  prison-chamber 
in  the  lower  gateway,  proeeeded  thither  to  question  him.  He 
found  the  old  man  seated  on  a  bench,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
him.  Though  evidently  much  alarmed  at  his  Situation,  he  could 
not  be  brought  either  by  threats  or  proffers,  to  make  any  con- 
fesßion. 
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Out  of  patience,  at  length,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  coa- 
veyed  to  the  dungeon  bcneatb  the  Curfew  Tower,  and  pei^ 
sonall j  superintended  his  removaL 

"  I  will  find  a  means  of  shalring  his  obstinacy,"  said  Henry,  as 
he  quitted  the  vault  with  Bouchier.  "  If  I  cannot  move  him 
by  other  means,  I  may  thiough  hii  granddaughter.  I  will  inter- 
rogate  him  in  her  preaence  to  night" 

"  To*night,  sire  P  exclaimed  Bouchier. 

"  Ay,  to-night,"  repeated  the  king.  "  I  am  resolved,  even  if 
it  should  oost  the  lifo  of  this  maiden,  whoae  channs  have  moved 
roe  so,  to  break  the  infernal  machinefy  woven  aroond  me.  And 
now  as  I  think  it  not  unlikely  the  miscreant  Herne  may  attempt 
the  priaonert  deliverance,  let  the  strictest  watch  be  kept  over  the 
tower.  Let  an  arquebusier  be  stationed  throughout  the  night 
at  the  door  of  the  dungeon,  and  another  at  Sie  entrance  to 
the  Chamber  on  the  ground  floor.  Your  own  post  muat  be  on 
the  roof  of  the  fortification,  that  you  may  waten  if  any  attempt 
k  made  to  scale  it  firom  the  town  side,  or  to  get  in  through  the 
loopholes.  Keep  a  shaip  look  out,  Bouchier,  for  I  ahali  hold 
you  responsible  if  any  mischance  oectra." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  my  liege,"  replied  Bouchier ;  "  and  were 
it  with  a  human  enemy  I  had  to  deal,  I  should  have  no  fear. 
But  what  vigilance  can  avail  against  a  fiend  F 

"  You  have  heard  my  injunetions,  and  will  «ttend  to  them,'9 
rejoined  the  king,  harshly.  "  I  shall  return  anon  to  the  exa- 
nunation.M 

So  saying,  he  departed. 

Though  as  brave  as  a  lion  on  ordinary  occasions,  Boudner 
entered  upon  his  present  duty  with  reluctance  and  mLsgiying; 
and  he  found  the  arquebusiers,  by  whom  he  was  attended,  albeit 
stout  soldiers,  equally  uneasy.  Herne  had  now  become  an  objeet 
of  general  dread  throughout  the  Castle ;  and  the  possibility  of  an 
encounter  with  him  was  enough  to  daunt  the  boldeat  breast 
Disguisin^  his  own  alarm,  Bouchier  issued  his  directions  in  an 
authoritative  tone,  and  then  mounted  with  three  arquebussiers 
to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  It  was  now  dark,  but  the  moon 
8oon  arose,  and  her  beams  rendered  every  objeet  as  distinguish- 
able  as  daylight,  so  that  watch  was  easily  kept  But  nothing 
oecurred  to  occasion  alarm,  until  all  at  once,  a  noise,  like  that  of 
a  hammer  stricken  against  a  board,  was  heard  in  the  Chamber 
below. 

Drawinff  his  sword,  Bouchier  hurried  down  the  steps  leading 
into  this  Chamber,  which  was  buried  in  darkness,  and  advanced 
so  precipitately  and  incautiously  in  the  gloom,  that  he  Struck  his 
head  against  a  cross  beam.  The  violence  of  the  blow  stunned 
him  for  a  moment,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  called  to  the 
guard  in  the  lower  Chamber  to  bring  up  a  torch.  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed ;  but,  meanwhue,  the  sound  had  ceased, 
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and,  though  they  searched  about,  they  could  not  discover  the 
author  of  it. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  wonderful,  for  the  singular  con- 
stractton  of  the  Chamber,  with  its  numerous  cross  beams,  its  deep 
embrasures  and  recesses,  its  insecure  and  uneren  floor,  its  steep 
ladder-like  staircases,  was  highly  favourable  to  concealment,  it 
being  utterly  impossible,  owing  to  the  intersections  of  the  beams, 
for  the  searchers  to  see  far  betöre  them,  or  to  move  about  quickly. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Chamber  was  a  large  wooden  compartment  en- 
cloabg  the  ctunbrous  and  uncouth  machinery  of  the  castle  clock, 
and  through  this  box  ran  the  cord  communicating  with  the 
belfiy  above.  Pieces  of  ordnance  were  then  mounted  in  all  the 
embrasures,  but  there  is  now  only  one  gun,  placed  in  a  port-hole 


fccommanding  Thames  Street,  and  the  long 
JPthoroiighfare  leading  to  Eton*  The  view  from 
|  this  port-hole  of  the  groves  of  Eton,  and  of  the 
Hj?  lovefy  plains  on  the  north-wefit,  watered  by  tlic 
river,  is  enchanting  beyond  deseriptioii. 
Viewed  from  a  recess  which  has  been  partly  closed,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  this  chamber  is  equally  picturesque  and  singular; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pess  beneath  its  nuge  beams,  or  to 
gaze  at  the  fantastic,  yet  striking  combinations  they  form  in 
connexion  with  the  deep  embrasures,  the  steep  staircases,  and 
taqp-doors,  and  not  feel  tuat  the  whole  place  belongs  to  romance, 
and  that  a  multitude  of  stränge  and  startling  traditions  must  be 
connected  with  it  The  old  architects  were  indeed  great  ro- 
maaceiB,  and  built  for  the  paipter  and  the  poet 
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Bouchier  and  his  companion  crept  about  under  the  great 
mesh-work  of  heams — peered  into  all  the  embrasures,  and  be- 
neath   the  carriages  of  the  culverins.      There  was  a  heap  of 

Elanks  and  beams  lying  on  the  floor  between  the  two  staircases, 
ut  no  one  was  near  it 

The  resiilt  of  their  investigations  did  not  tend  to  decrease 
their  alarm.  Bouchier  would  fain  have  had  the  man  keep  watch 
in  the  chamber,  but  neither  threats  nör  entreaties  could  induce 
him  to  remain  there.  He  was  therefoi^e  sent  below,  and  the  cap- 
tain  returned  to  the  roof.  He  had  scarcely  emerged  upon  the 
leads  when  the  hammering  rccommenced  more  viölently  than 
before.  In  vain  Bouchier  ordercd  his  men  to  go  down.  No  one 
would  stir ;  and  superstitious  fear  had  by  this  time  obtained  such 
niastery  over  the  captain,  that  he  hesitated  to  descend  alone.  To 
add  to  his  vexation,  the  arqucbusicr  had  taken  the  torch  with 
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him,  so  that  he  should  have  to  procced  in  darkness.  At  length, 
he  mustered  up  courage  to  make  the  attempt;  but  he  paused 
between  each  step,  peering  through  the  gloom,  and  half-fancjing 
he  could  discern  the  figure  of  Herne  near  the  spot  where  the 
pile  of  wood  lay.  Certain  it  was  the  sound  of  diabolical  laughter, 
mineled  with  the  rattling  of  the  chain  and  the  sharp  blows  of 
the  nammer,  smote  his  ears.  The  laughter  became  yet  louder  as 
Boochier  advanced,  the  hammering  ceased,  and  the  clanking  of 
the  chain  seemed  to  shew  that  its  mysterious  wearer  was  ap- 
proaching  the  foot  of  the  Steps  to  meet  him.  But  the  encounter 
was  more  than  the  captain  had  nerve  to  brook,  Calling  on  the 
sunt»  to  protect  him,  he  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  closed  the 
littk  door  at  the  head  of  the  Steps  after  him. 

.  The  demon  was  apparently  satisfied  with  the  alarm  he  had  oc- 
«aabned,  for  the  hammering  was  not  renewed  at  jthat  time. 


VIII. 

S&EWING  TfiE  VACILL1TION8  OF  THE  RING  BETWEEN  WOLSEY  AND 
ANNE  BOLEYN. 

Bepore  returning  to  the  State  apartments,  Henry  took  a  turn 
on  the  ramparts  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle,  between  the 
Cdriew  Tower  and  the  Winchester  Tower,  and  lingered  for  a 
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ahort  timc  on  the  baation  commanding  that  part  of  the  ncclivitT 
where  the  approecb,  called  the  Hundred  Step*  ia  now  contrived 
Here  he  cautioned  the  aentinels  to  be  doubly  vigilant  throoghout 
the  night,  and  having  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  placid  atream 
flowing  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle,  and  tinged  with  the  last  »ja  of 
the  aetting  aun,  he  proceeded  to  the  rqyal  lodginga,  and  entered 
the  banquet-chatnber,  where  aupper  waa  already  served. 

Wolaey  sat  on  hia  right  band,  tut  he  did  not  youchaafe  him  a 
aingle  woid,—  addreaaing  the  whole  of  hia  diaeouiae  to  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  waa  placed  on  hia  left.  Aa  aoon  aa  the 
repaat  waa  wer,  he  retired  to  hia  doset.  But  the  cardinal  wodd 
not  be  ao  repulaed,  and  aent  one  of  hia  gentlemen  to  cnwe  a 
moment's  audienoe  of  the  king,  which,  with  aome  reluctance, 
waa  accorded. 

«  Well,  cardinal  P  cried  Henry,  aa  Wolaey  preaented  himaelf, 
and  the  naher  withdrew.  "  You  are  playing  a  deep  g&me  **& 
me,  aa  you  think ;  but  take  heed,  for  I  see  tbrough  lt  P 

"  I  pray  you  diamias  these  suspicions  from  your  mind,  my 
liege,99  said  Wolaey.  "  No  servant  waa  ever  more  faithful  to  bis 
maater  than  I  have  been  to  you." 

"  No  servant  ever  took  better  care  of  himaelf,"  cried  the  king, 
fiercely.  "  Not  alone  have  you  wronged  me  to  enrich  youreelf, 
but  you  are  ever  intriguing  with  my  enemies.  I  have  nourished 
in  my  breast  a  viper ;  but  I  will  cast  you  off— will  ernah  you  as 
I  would  the  noxious  reptile  P 

And  he  atamped  upon  the  floor,  aa  if  he  could  have  trampled 
the  cardinal  beneath  hia  foot. 

"  Beseech  you,  calm  yourself,  my  liege,"  replied  Wolaey,  in 
the  soft  and  deprecatory  tone  which  ne  had  seldom  known  to  feil 
vnth  the  lang ;  "  I  have  never  thought  of  my  own  aggiandize- 
ment,  but  aa  it  was  likely  to  advance  your  power.  For  the 
countless  benefita  I  have  reeeived  at  your  hands,  my  aoul  over- 
flows  with  gratitude.  You  have  raiaed  me  from  the  meanest 
conditionto  the  highest.  You  have  made  me  your  confidant, 
your  adviser,  your  treasurer,  and  with  no  improper  boldneas  I 
flay  it»  your  friend.  But  I  defy  the  enemies  who  nave  poisoned 
your  eara  against  me,  to  prove  that  I  have  ever  abused  the  tnist 

flaced  in  me.  The  sole  fault  that  can  be  imputed  to  me  ia,  that 
have  meddled  more  with  temporal  matten  than  with  spiritual ; 
and  it  ia  a  crime  for  which  I  muat  anawer  before  Heaven.  But 
I  have  so  acted  becauae  I  feit  that  I  might  thereby  best  serve 
your  highness.  If  I  have  aapired  to  the  papal  throne, — which 
you  well  know  I  have, — it  haa  been  that  I  might  be  yet  a 
more  powerful  friend  to  your  majesty,  and  render  you,  what  you 
are  entitled  to  be,  the  firat  prince  in  Chriatendom/' 

"Tut,  tutP  exclaimed  the  king,  who  was»  nevertheless, 
moved  by  the  artful  appeaL 

«  The  gifts  I  have  reeeived  from  foreign  princes,"  pursued 
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Wolsey,  seeing  the  efifect  he  had  produced,  <<  the  wealth  I  have 
anuused,  have  all  been  with  a  view  of  benefiting  your  majesty." 

"  Humph  I*  exclaimed  the  king, 

"  To  prove  that  I  speak  the  truth,  sire,"  continued  the  wily 
cardinal,  "  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  which  I  have  just 
completed " 

"  And  at  a  cost  more  lavish  than  I  myself  should  have  ex- 
pended  on  it,"  interrupted  the  king,  angrily. 

u  H  I  had  destined  it  for  myself,  I  should  not  have  spent  a 
tithe  of  what  I  have  done,"  rejoined  Wolsey.  "  Your  highneas's 
unjuBt  accusationa  foice  me  to  declare  my  intentions  somewhat 
prematmely.  Deign,"  he  Glied,  ttuowimr  himself  at  the  kingfs 
feet,— «  deign  to  aocept  that  palace  and  au  within  it  You  were 
pleased,  dunng  your  late  residence  there,  to  express  your  approval 
of  it  And  Itrust  it  will  find  equal  favour  in  your  eye»,  now 
that  it  is  your  own." 

u  By  holy  Mary,  a  royal  gift  I"  cried  Henry, — "  rise,  car- 
dinaL  You  are  not  the  grasping,  selfish  person  you  have  been 
representecL" 

"  Declare  as  much  to  my  enemies,  aire,  and  I  shall  be  more 
than  content,"  replied  Wolsey.  "  You  will  find  the  palace  better 
worth  acceptance  than  at  first  sight  might  appear." 

"How  so?"  cried  the  king. 

u  Your  highneas  will  be  pleased  to  take  this  key,"  said  the 
cardinal ; — «  it  is  the  key  of  the  cellar." 

"  You  have  some  choice  wine  there,"  cried  Henry,  signifi- 
cantly — "  given  you  by  some  religious  house,— or  sent  you  by 
some  foreign  potentate — ha  P 

"  It  is  wine  that  a  king  might  prize,"  replied  the  cardinal 
"  Your  majesty  will  find  a  hundreü  hogsheads  in  that  cellar  ;— 
and  each  hogshead  filled  with  gold." 

"  You  amaze  me !"  cried  Sie  king,  feigning  aetonUhment. 
"  And  all  this  you  fireely  give  me." 

"  Freelv  and  fully,  sire,*  replied  Wolsey.  "  Nav,  I  have 
saved  it  for  you.  men  think  I  have  cared  for  myself,  whereaa 
I  have  cared  only  for  your  majesty.  Oh!  my  dear  liege, 
by  the  devotion  I  have  just  approved  to  you,  and  which  I . 
would  also  approve,  if  neeaful,  with  my  life,  I  beseech  you  to  con- 
sider  well  betöre  you  raise  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  throne.  In  giving 
you  this  counsel,  I  know  I  hazard  the  favour  I  have  just  re- 
guned.  But  even  at  that  hazard,  I  mußt  offer  it  Your  infatu- 
ation  bünds  you  to  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  Step. 
The  union  is*  odious  to  all  your  subjects — but  most  of  all  to 
those  not  tainted  with  the  new  heresies  and  opinions.  It  will 
never  be  forgiven  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  will 
seek  to  avenge  the  indignity  offered  to  hia  illustrious  relative ; 
vtule  Francis  will  gladly  make  it  a  pretext  for  breaking  his  truce 
*ith  you.    Add  to  this,  tbe  displeasure  of  the  apoetohc  see,  and 
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it  mußt  be  appanmt,  that  powerful  as  you  are,  your  position  will 
be  onc  of  infinite  peril." 

"  Thus  fiir  advanced,  I  cannot  honourably  abandon  the  di- 
vorce,"  said  Henir. 

"  Nor  do  I  advisc  its  abandonment,  sire,"  replied  Wolsey; 
"  but  do  not  let  it  be  a  means  of  injuring  you  with  all  men.  Do 
not  let  a  mal-alliance  place  your  very  throne  in  jeopardy;  as, 
with  your  own  subjects  and  all  foreign  powers  against  you,  must 
neoesaarily  be  the  case." 

"  You  «peak  warmly,  cardinal,"  said  Henry. 

"  My  zeal  prompte  me  to  do  so,"  replied  Wolsey.  u  Anne 
Boleyn  is  in  no  respect  worthy  of  the  honour  you  propoee  her." 

"  And  whom  do  you  think  more  worthy  ?"  demanded  Heniy. 

"  Thoee  whom  I  have  already  recommended  to  your  majesty— 
the  Duchess  D'Alen^on,  or  the  Princess  Renee,"  replied  Wolaey; 
u  by  a  union  with  either  of  whom  you  would  secure  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  Francis,  and  the  interests  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
which  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Spain  you  may  need." 

"  No,  Wolaey,"  replied  Henry,  taking  two  or  three  hasty 
Steps  across  the  Chamber ;  "  no  considerations  of  interest  or 
security  shall  induce  me  to  give  up  Anne.  I  love  her  too 
wclL  Let  the  lion  Charles  roar,  the  fox  Francis  snarl,  and 
the  hydra-headed  Clement  launch  forth  his  flames,  I  will  remain 
firm  to  my  purpose.  I  will  not  play  the  hypoerite  with  you, 
whatever  1  may  do  with  others.  I  cast  off  Catherine  that  I  may 
wed  Anne,  because  I  cannot  otherwise  obtain  her.  And  shall 
I  now,  when  I  have  dared  so  much,  and  when  the  prize  is  in 
my  grasp,  abandon  it? — Never!  Threats,  expostulations»  en- 
treaties,  are  alike  unavailing." 

€S  I  grieve  to  hear  it,  my  liege,"  replied  Wolsey,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh ;  "  it  is  an  iü-omenea  union,  and  will  bring  woe  to 
you,  woe  to  your  realm,  and  woe  to  the  Catholic  church." 

"  And  woe  also  to  you,  false  cardinal,"  cried  Anne  Boleyn, 
throwing  aside  the  arras,  and  stepping  forwarcL  u  I  have  over- 
heard  wnat  has  passed ;  and  from  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  thank 
you,  Henry,  for  the  love  you  have  oisplayed  for  me.  But  I 
nere  eolemnly  vow  that  I  will  never  give  you  my  hand  tili 
Wolsey  is  dismissed  from  your  Councils." 

"  Anne  !"  exclaimed  the  king. 

"  My  own  enmity  I  could  forego,"  pursued  Anne,  vehemently, 
"  but  I  cannot  forgive  him  his  duplicity  and  perfidy  towards  you. 
He  has  just  proffered  you  his  splendid  palace  of  Hampton,  and 
his  treasures, — and  wherefore?— I  will  teil  you, — because  he 
feared  they  would  be  wrested  from  him.  His  jester  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  discovery  that  he  had  made  of  his  secret  hoardj 
and  therefore  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  this  despe- 
rate  move.  But  I  was  apprized  of  his  intentions  by  Will  Som- 
mers, and  have  come  in  time  to  foil  him." 
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"  By  my  fhith,  I  believe  you  art  right,  sweetheart,"  said  the 
king. 
"  60  teil  your  allies,  Francis  and  Clement,  that  tbe  king's 


bitterly. 

u  Viün  man,  you  are  already  abased,"  replied  Anne.  u  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  would  have  made  terms  with  vou.  Now  I  am  your 
mortal  enemy,  and  will  never  rest  tili  I  have  procured  your 
domAU" 

"  The  king  will  have  an  amiable  consort,  truly,"  sneered 
Wolsqr. 

"  Me  will  have  one  who  can  love  him  and  hate  his  foes,"  re- 
plied Anne ;  "  and  not  one  who  would  side  with  tbem  and  thee, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  the  Duchess  D'Alen^n  or  the 
Princess  Renee.  Henry,  you  know  the  sole  terms  on  which 
you  can  procure  my  hand." 

The  kme  nodded  a  playful  affirmative. 

"  Thcn  dismiss  him  at  once, — disgrace  him,"  said  Anne. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Henry,  w  the  divorce  is  not  yet  passed. 
You  are  angered  now,  and  will  view  matters  more  coolly  to- 
morrow." 

*  I  shall  never  change  my  resolution,*  she  replied. 

"  If  my  dismissal  and  disgrace  can  save  my  sovereign,  I  pray 
him  to  sacrifice  me  without  hesitation,"  said  Wolsey;  "but 
while  I  have  liberty  of  speech  with  him,  and  aught  of  power 
remaining,  I  will  usc  it  to  bis  advantage.  I  pray  your  majesty 
to  sufler  me  to  retire." 

And  reeeiving  a  sign  of  acquiescence  from  the  king,  he  with- 
drew,  amid  the  triumphant  laughtcr  of  Anne. 


IX. 

HOW  TWflTBAM  LYNÖWOOD  WAS  JQTTEftBOCATBD  BT  THS  UNO. 

Amme  Boleyn  remained  trith  the  king  for  a  few  minutes  to  pour 
forth  her  gratitude  for  the  attachment  he  had  displayed  to  her, 
and  to  confirm  the  adVantage  she  häd  gained  over  Wolsey«  As 
won  as  she  was  {£one,  Heniy^  sutnmoned  an  usher,  and  givintt 
him  some  Instructions  respecting  Mabel  Lyndwood,  proeeedea 
to  the  Curfew  Tower. 

Nothing  was  said  to  him  of  the  stränge  noise  that  had  been 
heard  in  the  upper  Chamber,  for  the  arquebussiers  were  fearful  of 
«düng  his  cuspleasure  by  a  confession  of  their  alarm,  and  he 
descenüed  at  once  to  the  etangeon« 
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"  Wall»  fcUow,w  he  cried,  etetnly  regarding  tfae  ceptive,  who 
aroee  at  hiß  entrance,  "you  have  now  had  ample  time  for  reflec- 
tion,  and  I  trust  are  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  wben  I  last 
convened  with  you.  I  command  you  to  declave  all  you  know 
concerning  Herne  the  hunter,  and  to  gpre  me  such  infonnation 
respecting  the  proacribed  felon,  Morgan  Fenwolt  aa  will  enable 
me  to  accomplish  his  capture." 

" 1  have  already  told  your  highness»  that  my  mouth  ia  aealed 
by  an  oath  of  secrecy,"  replied  Tristram,  humbly,  bat  firmly. 

«  Obstinate  de«  t  thou  ihalt  either  speak,  or  1  will  hang  thee 
firom  the  top  of  this  tower  as  I  hanged  Mark  Fytton,  the 
butcher,*  roared  Henry. 

"  You  will  execute  your  sovereign  pleasure,  my  liege,"  said 
the  old  man.  "  My  life  ia  in  your  handa.  It  ia  Uttie  matter 
whether  it  ia  cloaed  now  or  a  year  hence.  I  have  well-nigh  run 
out  mv  term." 

"  If  thou  careat  not  for  thyBelf,  thou  mayst  not  be  eqnally 
indifferent  to  another,"  cried  the  king.  "  What,  ho  I  bring  in 
his jnrand-daughter." 

The  old  man  started  at  the  command,  and  trembled  violently. 
The  next  moment,  Mabel  waa  led  into  the  dungeon  by  Shore- 
ditch  and  Paddington.  Behind  her  came  Nicholas  Clamp. 
On  seeing  her  grandsire,  she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  would  have 
rushed  towaxds  him9  but  ahe  waa  held  back  by  her  companions. 

"  Oh  I  grandfather, "  ahe  cried ;  "  what  have  you  done  ?— why 
do  I  find  you  here  ?" 

Tristram  groaned,  and  averted  his  head. 

"  He  is  charged  with  felony  and  sorcery,"  said  the  king, 
sternly ;  "  and  you,  maiden,  come  under  the  same  suspicion." 

"Beüeve  it  not,  sire,"  cried  the  old  man,  Hinging  nimself  at 
Henry's  feet ;  "  oh,  believe  it  not  Whatever  you  may  jttdge  of 
me,  tielieve  her  innocent  She  was  brought  up  moet  devoudy, 
by  a  lay  sister  of  the  monastery  at  Chertsey ;  and  she  know» 
nothing,  save  by  report,  of  what  passes  in  the  forest." 

"  Yet  she  has  seen  and  conversed  with  Morgan  Fenwol£w  said 
the  king. 

"  Not  since  he  was  oudawed,"  said  Tristram. 

"I  saw  him  to-day,  as  I  was  brought  to  the  Castle,"  cried 
Mabel;  "and—"  but  recollecting  that  ahe  might  implicate her 
grandfather,  she  suddenly  stopped. 

"What  said  he?— haT  demanded  the  king. 

"  I  will  teil  your  maiesty  what  pasttd,"  interposed  Nkhoto 
Clamp,  stepping  forward,  "  for  I  was  with  her  at  the  time.  He 
came  upon  us  suddenly  firom  behind  a  great  tree,  and  ordered 
Mabel  to  aecompany  him  to  her  grandsire." 

"  Ha  P  exclaimea  the  king. 

"  But  he  had  no  autbority  for  what  he  said»  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, "  pursued  Clamp.    "  Mabel  disbelieved  him,  and  refc*d 
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to  go,  and  I  ßhould  höre  captured  him  if  the  fiend  he  seras  had 
not  gjven  him  a  helping  hancL" 

*  What  says  the prisoner  himself  to  this  ?w  observed  the  king. 
u  Didst  thou  send  Fenwolf  on  the  errand  ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Tristram.  "  I  sent  him  to  prevent  her  from 
going  to  die  castle." 

Mabel  sobbed  audibly. 

"  Thou  art  condemned  by  thy  own  confession,  caitiff  I"  said 
the  king,  "  and  thou  knowest  upon  what  terms  alone  thou  canst 
aave  thy  seif  from  the  hangman,  and  thy  grand-daughter  firom  the 
stake  F 

u  Oh,  mercy,  sire,— mercy  P  shrieked  MabeL 

"  Tour  fate  rests  with  your  grandafre, "  said  the  king,  sternly. 
«K  he  chooees  to  be  your  executioner,  he  will  remain 
dient" 

"Oh!  speak,  grandsire,  speak!"  cried  MabeL  "What  sig- 
nifies  the  yiolation  of  an  unholy  vow  T 

c<  Give  me  tili  to-morrow  for  consideration,  sire,"  said  the  old 
man« 

"  Thou  shalt  have  tili  midnight,"  replied  the  king ;  u  and 
tili  then,  Mabel  shall  remain  with  thee«M 

"  I  would  rather  be  left  alone,"  said  Tristram. 

"  I  doubt  it  not,*  replied  the  king ;  "  but  it  shall  not  be." 

Andwithout  bestowing  a  look  at  Mabel,  whose  supplications 
he  feared  mlght  shake  his  purpose,  he  quitted  the  vauit,  with  his 
attendants,  leaving  her  alone  with  her  grandsire. 

"  I  shall  return  at  midnight,"  he  said  to  the  arquebusier  sta- 
tioned  at  the  door ;  "  ana  meanwhile,  let  no  one  enter  the 
dongeon — not  even  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  unless,"  he  added,  hold- 
inj;  forth  his  hand  to  display  the  ring  in  question, "  he  shall 
bnng  this  signet" 


Of  TES  BBXEF  A0YAJTTAOE  OMXKXD  BT  TOM  QUHM  AMD  THE  CABDIKAL. 

As  the  king,  whoüy  unattended — for  he  had  left  the  archers 
at  the  Curfew  Tower— *  was  passing  at  the  back  of  Saint  Geoige's 
Chapel,  near  the  north  transept,  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  embattied  wall,  with  its  niches  and  statues,  then  glimmer- 
ing  in  the  bright  moonlight,  in  which  stood  the  door-way  leading 
to  the  New  Commons — a  structure  erected  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  own  reign,  by  James  Denton,  a  canon,  and  afterwards 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  chantry  priests 
and  choristers  as  had  no  place  in  the  College. 

While  be  was  contemplattog  this  beautiful  gateway,  which  is 
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oow  embedded  in  tbe  walk  of  a  modern  atructure,  called  the 
ßefectory,  a  tall  figure  suddenly  darted  froin  bebind  one  of  the 


XaiTKASTCB    TO   THK    MTItCICai. 


buttresses  of  the  chapel,  and  seized  his  left  ann  with  an  iron 
grasp.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  took  him  by  surprise ;  but 
he  instantly  recovered  himself,  plucked  away  his  arm,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  made  a  pass  at  his  assailant,  who,  however, 
avoided  the  thrust,  and  darted  with  inconceivable  swiflness 
through  the  archway  leading  to  the  cloisters.  Though  Hemy 
followed  as  quicklv  as  he  could,  he  lost  sight  of  the  fiigitive,  bot 
just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  passage  running  between  the 
tomb-house  and  the  chapel,  he  caught  sight  of  a  person  in  the 
south  ambulatory,  evidently  anxious  to  conceal  himself,  and 
rushing  up  to  him,  and  dragging  him  to  the  light,  he  found  it 
was  no  other  than  the  cardinal's  jester,  Patch. 

"  What  dost  thou  here,  knave  V  cried  Henry,  angrily. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  my  master,  the  cardinal,"  replied  the  jester, 
terrified  almost  out  of  his  senses. 

"  Waiting  for  him  here  !*  cried  the  king.     "  Where  is  he?1* 

"  In  thatnouse,"  replied  Patch,  pointing  to  a  beautiful  bay 
window  füll  of  stained  glass,  overhanging  the  exquisite  arches  of 
the  north  ambulatory. 

"  Why,  that  is  Doctor  Sampson's  dwelling,"  cried  Henry,  u  he 
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who  was  chaplain  to  the  aueen,  and  is  a  strong  Opponent  of  the 
divorce.    What  doth  he  there  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  knownot,"  replied  Patch,  whose  terror  increased 
each  moment  u  Perhaps  I  have  mistaken  the  house.  Indeed, 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  Doctor  Voysey's,  the  next  door." 

"Thou  liest,  knave!"  cried  Henry,  fiercely;  "thy  manner 
convinces  roe  there  is  some  treasonable  practice  going  forward. 
Bot  I  will  soon  find  it  out  Attempt  to  give  the  alarm,  and  I  will 
cut  thv  throat" 

With  this,  he  proceeded  to  the  back  of  the  north  ambulatory, 
and  findine  the  door  he  sought  unfastened,  raised  the  latch,  and 
walked  sofSy  in,  But  before  he  got  half-way  down  the  passage, 
Doctor  Sampson  himself  issued  from  an  inner  room  with  a  lamp 
in  bis  band  He  started  on  seeing  the  king,  and  exhibited 
the  utmost  alarm. 

"The  cardinal  of  York  is  here— I  know  it,"  said  Henry,  in 
a  deep  whisper.     "  Lead  me  to  him," 
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*  Oh  I  go  not  forward,  my  gracious  liege, n  cried  Sampson, 
plactng  himself  in  his  path. 

"  Wherefore  not?9  rejoined  the  king.  * Hat  what  voice  is 
that  I  hear  in  the  upper  Chamber.  Is  she  heie,  and  with  Wolsey? 
Out  of  my  way,  man,"  he  added,  pushing  the  canon  aside,  and 
rushing  up  the  ahort  wooden  staircaae. 

When  Wolsey  returned  from  hiß  interview  with  the  king, 
which  had  been  ao  unluckily  interrupted  bj  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  fonnd  his  ante-chamber  beaet  with  a  crowd  or  suitors,  to  whose 
solicitaüons  he  was  compelled  to  listen,  and  having  been  de- 
tained  in  this  manner  lbr  nearly  half-an-hour,  he  at  length 
retired  into  an  inner  room. 

u  Vile  sycophants  P  he  muttered,  u  they  bow  the  knee  be- 
fore  me,  and  pay  me  greater  homage  than  they  render  the 
king, — but  though  they  have  fed  npon  my  bounty,  and  risen  by 
my  help,  not  one  of  tnem,  if  he  was  aware  of  my  troe  position, 
but  would  desert  me«  Not  one  of  them  but  would  lend  a  help- 
ing  hand  to  crush  me;  not  one  but  would  rejoice  in  my 
down&L  But  they  have  not  deoeived  me.  I  knew  them  from 
the  first— -aaw  through  their  hollowness,  and  despised  them.  While 
power  lasts  to  me,  I  will  punish  some  of  them.  While  power 
lastsT  he  repeated  "  Have  I  any  power  remaining?  I  have 
already  given  up  Hampton  and  my  treasures  to  the  king ;  and 
the  woik  of  spoüation  onoe  coramenced,  the  royal  plunderer  will 
not  be  content  tili  he  has  robbed  me  of  all ;  while  his  minion 
Anne  Boleyn  has  vowcd  my  destruction.  Well,  I  will  not  yield 
tamely,  nor  fidl  unavenged* 

As  these  though  ts  passed  through  his  mind,  Patch,  who  had 
waited  for  a  fitvouxable  moment  to  approach  him,  delivered  him 
a  small  billet,  carefully  sealed,  and  fastened  with  a  ailken  thread. 
Wolsey  took  it,  and  broke  it  open;  and  as  his  eye  eagerly 
scanned  its  Contents,  the  ex^ression  of  his  countenance  totally 
changecL  A  flash  of  joy  and  triumph  irradiated  his  fidlen  features ; 
and  urusting  the  note  into  the  folds  of  his  robe,  he  inquired  of 
the  jester  by  whom  it  had  been  brought/ and  how  long  f 

<rIt  was  brought  by  a  messenger  from  Doctor  Sampson^ 
replied  Patch,  "  and  was  committed  to  me  with  special  in- 
junctions  to  deliver  it  to  your  grace  immediately  on  your  return, 
and  secretly.* 

The  cardinal  sat  down,  and  for  a  few  moments  appeared  lost 
in  deep  reflection ;  he  then  arose,  and  telling  Paten  he  should 
return  presently,  quitted  the  Chamber.  But  Sie  jester,  who  was 
of  an  inquisitive  turn,  and  did  not  likc  to  be  confined  to  half 
a  secret,  determined  to  follow  him,  and  accordingly  tracked 
him  along  the  great  corridor,  down  a  winding  staircase,  through 
a  private  door  near  the  Norman  Gateway,  across  the  middle  ward, 
and  finally  saw  him  enter  Doctor  Sampson's  dwelling,  at  the  back 
of  the  north  ambulatory.  He  was  reconnoitring  the  Windows  of 
the  house  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cloisters,  in  the  hope 
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of  discoveriog  something,  when  he  was  caught,  as  before  men- 
tioned,  by  the  king. 

Wolsey,  meanwhile,  was  received  by  Doctor  Sampson  at  the 
door-way  of  his  dwelling,  and  ushered  by  him  into  a  sraall 
Chamber,  on  the  upper  floor,  wainscoted  with  curiously-carved 
and  lustrously  black  oak.  A  silver  lamp  was  burning  on  the 
table,  and  in  the  recees  of  the  window,  which  was  screened  by 
thick  curtains,  sat  a  majestic  lady,  who  rose  on  the  cardinal  s 
appearance.    It  was  Catherine  of  Arragon. 

"  I  attend  jour  pleasure,  madam,"  said  Wolsey,  with  a  pro- 
fcund  inclination. 

"  You  have  been  long  in  answering  my  summons,"  said  the 
queen ;  "  but  I  could  not  expect  greater  promptitude.  Time 
was  when  a  summons  from  Catherine  of  Arragon  would  have 
been  cjuickly  and  cheerfiilly  attended  to;  when  the  proudest 
noble  in  the  land  would  have  borne  her  message  to  you,  and 
when  you  would  have  passed  through  crowds  to  her  audience- 
chamber.  Now  another  holds  her  place,  and  she  is  obliged 
secretly  to  enter  the  Castle  where  she  once  ruled,  to  despatch 
a  valet  to  her  enemy,  to  attend  his  pleasure,  and  to  receive  him 
in  the  dwelling  of  a  humble  canon.  Times  are  changed  with 
me,  Wolsey — sadJy  changed." 

« I  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  king,  madam,  or  I  should 
have  been  with  you  sooner,"  replied  Wolsey.  "  It  grieves  me 
Sprely  to  see  you  here." 

"1  want  not  your  pity,"  replied  the  queen,  proudly.  "  I  did 
not  send  for  you  to  gratify  your  malice  by  exposing  my  abject 
State.  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  insult  me  by  false  sympathy ; 
but  in  the  hope  that  your  own  interest  would  induce  you  to 
rcdress  the  wrongs  you  nave  done  me." 

"  Alas !  madam,  1  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to  repair  the  error 
I  have  committed,"  said  Wolsey,  in  a  tone  of  affected  penitence 
and  sorrow. 

"  You  admit,  then,  that  it  was  an  error,"  cried  Catherine. 
"  Well,  that  is  something.  Oh !  that  you  had  paused  before  you 
began  this  evil  work — before  you  had  raised  a  storm  which  will 
destroy  me  and  yourself.  Your  quarrel  with  my  nephcw  the 
Emperor  Charles  has  cost  me  dear,  but  it  will  cost  you  yet  more 

"  1  deserve  all  your  reproaches,  madam,"  said  Wolsey,  with 
feigned  meekness ;  "  and  I  will  bear  them  without  a  murmur. 
But  you  have  sent  for  me  for  some  specific  object,  I  presume  ?" 

"I  sent  for  you  to  give  me  aid,  as  much  for  your  own  sake  as 
mine,"  replied  the  queen,  "  for  you  are  in  equal  danger.  Pre- 
vent  this  divorce — foil  Anne— and  you  retain  the  king's  favour. 
Onr  interests  are  so  far  leagued  together,  that  you  must  serve 
me  to  serve  yoursel£  My  object  is  to  gain  time  to  enable  my 
friends  to  act  Your  brother  legate  is  secretly  favourable  to  me. 
Pronounce  no  sentence  here,  but  let  the  cause  be  removed  to 

vol.  m,  t 
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Rome.  My  nephew  tfae  emperar  will  prevail  upon  the  pope  to 
decide  in  my  favour." 

" I  dare  not  thus  brave  the  king'g  displeasure,  madam,"  ie- 
plied  Wolaey. 

"  DiaiemblerP  exclaimed  Catherine.  *  I  now  perceive  the 
insinoerity  of  your  professions.  Thus  much  I  have  said  to  try 
you.  And  now  to  mjr  real  motive  for  sendjng  fbr  you.  I  have 
in  my  poasession  certain  letten  that  will  rain  Anne  Boleyn  with 
the  king." 

"  Har  exclaimed  the  cardinaJ,  joyfully;  "if  that  be  thecase, 
all  the  rest  will  be  easy.    Let  me  see  the  letten,  I  pray  you, 


Before  Catherine  could  reply,  the  door  waa  thrown  violendy 
open,  and  the  king  stood  before  them. 

w  SohT  roared  Henry,  casting  a  terrible  look  at  Wolaey,  ÄI 
have  caught  you  at  your  treasonable  practicea  at  last  1 — And  you, 
madam,"  he  added,  tiirning  to  Catherine,  who  meekly,  but 
steadily,  returned  hia  gase»  "what  brings  you  here  again? 
Because  I  pardoned  your  indiscretion  yesterday,  think  not  I  ahal! 
always  be  so  lenient  You  will  leave  the  Castle  instantly.  As  to 
Wolsey,  he  shall  render  me  a  strict  account  of  bis  treachery." 

"  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  treachery,  my  liege,"  replied 
Wolsey,  recovering  himaeM.  "  I  leave  it  to  the  queen  to  explain 
why  I  came  hither." 

"  The  explanation  shall  be  given  at  once,"  said  Catherine. 
"I  sent  for  him  to  request  him  to  lay  before  your  majesty  these 
two  letters  from  Anne  Boleyn  to  £ar  Thomas  Wyat,  that  yoa 
might  judge  whether  one  who  could  write  thus  would  make  you 
a  fitting  consort  You  disbelieved  my  charge  of  levity  yesterday. 
Read  these,  sire,  and  judge  whether  I  spoke  the  truth." 

Henry  glanced  at  the  letten,  and  bis  brow  grew  dark. 

"  What  say  you  to  them,  my  liege  ?".  cried  Catherine,  with  a 
glance  of  triumph.  "  In  the  one  she  vows  eternal  constancy  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat ;  and  in  the  other, — written  after  her  engage- 
ment  to  you, — she  teils  him  that  though  they  can  never  meet  as 
heretofore,  she  shall  always  love  him." 

"  Ten  thousand  furies  !"  cried  the  king.  *  Where  got  you 
these  letten,  madam?" 

"  They  were  given  to  me  by  a  tall  dark  man,  as  I  quitted  the 
Castle  last  night,1*  said  the  queen.  "  He  said  they  were  taken 
from  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  while  he  lay  concealed  in 
the  forest  in  the  cave  of  Herne  the  hunter." 

"  If  I  thought  she  wrote  them,"  cried  Henry,  in  an  access  of 
jealous  fury,  "  I  would  cast  her  off  for  ever." 

"  Methinks  your  majesty  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  they 
are  true  or  false,"  said  Catherine.  "  I  know  her  writing  well— 
too  well,  alas ! — and  am  satisfied  they  are  genuine." 

"  I  am  well  assured  that  Wyat  was  concealed  in  the  Lady 
Anne's  Chamber  when  your  majesty  demanded  admittance,  and 
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could  not  obtain  it, — when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  sacrificed  himself 
for  her,  and  for  bis  friend,"  said  Wolsey. 

w  Perdition  P  exclaimed  the  king,  Btriking  hiß  brow  with  his 
clenched  hand.  "  Oh  I  Catherine,  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  ehe  intently  watched  the  workings  of  his  coun- 
tenance»  "and  it  was  for  this  light-hearted  woman  I  was  about 
to  caßt  you  oflFr 

"I  torcive  you,  sire — I  forgive  youP  exclaimed  the  queen, 
clasping  bis  hands,  and  bedewing  them  with  grateful  tears. 
"You  have  been  deceivetL  Heaven  keep  you  in  the  Barne 
mindP 

"  You  have  preserved  me,"  said  Henry;  u  but  you  must  not 
tany  here.     Come  with  me  to  the  royal  lodgings. 

"  No,  Henry,9'  replied  Catherine,  with  a  shudder,  "not  while 
ihe  \&  there." 

"  Make  no  conditions,  madam,"  whispered  Wolsey.    "  Go." 

"  She  shall  be  removed  to-morrow,"  said  Henry. 

"In  that  case  I  am  content  to  smother  my  feelings,"  said 
the  queen. 

"  Come  then,  Kate,"  said  Henry,  taking  her  hand  "  Lord 
cardinal,  you  will  attend  us." 

"  Right  gladly,  my  liege,"  replied  Wolsey.  €€  If  this  mood 
will  onfy  enaure,"  he  muttered,  "  all  will  go  well.  But  his  jea- 
lousy  must  not  be  allowed  to  cool.   Would  that  Wyat  were  here  P 

Doctor  Sampson  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses,  as  he  beheld 
the  august  pair  come  forth  together,  and  a  word  from  Wolsey 
explaining  what  had  occurred,  threw  him  into  transports  of  de- 
light  But  the  surprise  of  the  jjood  canon  was  nothing  to  that 
exhibited  as  Henry  and  Cathenne  entered  the  royal  lodgings, 
and  the  king  ordered  his  own  apartments  to  be  instantly  prepared 
for  her  majesty's  reception. 


XL 

HOW  TBX0THAM  LTNDWOOD  AKD  HIS  OBAND-DAUOHTEB  WEBE  UBERATED. 

Intbluobnce  of  the  queen's  return  was  instantly  conveyed  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  filled  her  with  indescribable  alarm.  All  her 
virions  of  power  and  splendour  seemed  to  melt  away  at  once. 
She  sent  for  her  father,  Lord  Rochford,  who  hurried  to  her  in  a 
State  of  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  closely  questioned  her  whether 
the  eztraordinary  change  had  not  been  occasioned  by  some  in- 
discretion  on  her  own  part  But  she positively  denied  the  Imputa- 
tion; alleging  that  she  had  parted  with  the  king  scarcely  an 
honr  before  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  amity,  and  with  the 
füll  conviction  that  she  had  accomphshed  the  cardinal's  ruin. 

"  You  should  not  have  put  forth  your  hand  wamst  him,  tili 
you  were  sure  of  striking  the  blow,"  said  Rochford.  "  There  is 
no  telling  what  secret  influence  he  has  over  the  king ;  and  there 

y  2 
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may  yet  be  a  hard  battlc  to  fight  Bat  not  a  moment  must  fae 
lost  in  counteracting  bis  Operations.  Luckily,  Snffolk  is  here; 
and  his  enmity  to  tne  cardinal  will  make  him  a  sure  friend  to 
us.  Pray  Heaven  you  have  not  given  the  lang  firesh  occasion  for 
jealousy  I    That  is  all  I  fear." 

And  quitting  his  daughter,  he  sought  out  Suffolk,  who,  alarmed 
at  what  appeared  like  a  restoration  of  Wolsey  tofavour,  promised 
heartily  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  struggle,  and  that  no  time 
might  he  lost,  the  duke  proceeded  at  once  to  the  royal  cloeet, 
where  he  found  the  king  pacing  to  and  fro  with  a  moody 
look. 

"  Your  majesty  seems  disturbed, n  said  the  duke. 

"  Disturbed ! — ay  P  exclaimed  the  king.  "  I  have  enough  to 
disturb  me.  I  will  never  lovc  again.  I  will  forewear  the  whole 
sex.  Harkee,  Suffolk,  you  are  my  brother,  my  second  seif,  and 
know  all  the  secrets  of  my  heart  After  the  passiohate  devotion 
I  have  displayed  for  Anne  Boleyn, — after  all  I  have  done  for 
her, — all  I  nave  risked  for  her, — l  have  been  deeeived." 

"  Impossible,  my  liege !"  exclaimed  Suffolk. 

"  Why,  so  I  thought,"  cried  Henry,  "and  I  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  insinuations  thrown  out  against  her,  tili  proof  was  afforded 
which  I  could  no  longer  doubt." 

"  And  what  was  the  amount  of  the  proof,  my  liege  ?"  asked 
Suffolk. 

"  These  letters,"  said  Henry,  handing  them  to  him,  "  found 
on  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat." 

"  But  these  only  prove,  my  liege,  the  existence  of  a  former 
passion, — nothing  more,"  remarked  Suffolk,  after  he  hadscanned 
them. 

"  But  she  vows  eternal  constancy  to  him !"  cried  Henry ; 
"  says  she  shall  ever  love  him ! — says  so  at  the  time  she  professes 
devoted  love  for  me  !  How  can  I  trust  her  after  that  ?  Suffolk, 
I  feel  she  does  not  love  me  exclusively;  and  my  passion  is  so 
deep  and  devouring,  that  it  demands  entire  return.  I  musthave 
her  heart  as  well  as  her  person ;  and  I  feel  I  have  only  won  her 
in  my  quality  of  king." 

"  1  am  persuaded  your  majesty  is  mistaken/*  said  the  duke« 

"  Would  I  could  think  so  ln  sighed  Henry.  "  But  no — ^no,  I 
cannot  be  deeeived.  I  will  conquer  this  fetal  passion.  Ob, 
Suffolk!  it  is  frightful  to  be  the  bondslave  of  a  woman— a 
fickle,  inconstant  woman.  But  between  the  depths  of  love  and 
hate  is  but  a  Step ;  and  I  can  pass  from  one  to  tne  other." 

"  Do  nothing  rashly,  my  dear  liege,*>  said  Suffolk  ;  "nothing 
that  may  bring  with  it  after-repentance.  Do  not  be  swayed  by 
tbose  who  have  inflamed  your  jealousy,  and  who  could  practise 
upon  it  Think  the  matter  calmly  over,  and  then  act  And  tili 
you  have  deeided,  see  neither  Catherine  nor  Anne ;  and,  above 
all,  do  not  admit  Wolsey  to  your  secret  Councils.'' 

"  You  are  his  enemy,  Suffolk,"  said  the  king,  sternly. 
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"  I  am  your  majesty's  friend,"  replied  the  duke.  "  Beseech 
you,  yield  to  me  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  surc  hereafter  you 
will  thank  me." 

"  Well,  1  believe  you  art  right,  my  good  friend  and  brother," 
said  Henry,  "  and  I  will  curb  my  impulses  of  rage  and  jealousy. 
To-morrow,  before  I  see  either  the  queen  or  Anne,  we  will  ride 
forth  into  die  forest,  and  talk  the  matter  further  over." 

"  Your  highness  has  come  to  a  wise  determination,"  said  the 
duke. 

"  Oh,  Suffolk  P  sighed  Henry,  u  would  I  had  never  seen  this 
syren  Anne  !  She  exercises  a  fearful  control  over  me,  and  en- 
slaves  my  very  souL" 

"  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  for  good  or  ill  that  you  have  met, 
my  dear  liege,  replied  Suffolk,  "  but  I  fancy  I  can  discern  the 
way  in  which  your  ultimate  decision  will  be  taken.  But  it  is 
now  near  midnight.  I  wish  your  majesty  sound  and  untroubled 
repose," 

"  Stay  P  cried  Henry, "  I  am  about  to  visit  the  Curfew  Tower, 
and  must  take  you  witn  me.  I  will  explain  my  errand  as  we  go. 
I  had  some  thought  of  sending  you  there  in  my  stead.  Ha  P 
he  exclaimed,  glancing  at  his  finger — "  By  Saint  Paul !  it  is 
gone." 

w  What  is  gone,  my  liege  ?"  asked  Suffolk. 

"My  signet,"  replied  Henry.  "  I  missed  it  not  tili  now.  It 
has  been  wrested  from  me  by  the  fiend.  Let  us  not  lose  a 
moment,  or  the  prisoners  will  be  set  free  by  him, — if  they  have 
not  been  liberated  already." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  couple  of  dags  (a  spccies  of  short  gun) 
£rom  a  rest  on  the  wall,  and  giving  one  to  Suffolk,  thrust  the 
other  into  his  girdle.  Thus  armed,  they  quitted  the  royal  lodg- 
ings,  and  hurned  in  the  direction  of  the  Curfew  Tower.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  Horse-Shoe  Cloisters,  the  alarm  bell  began 
toring. 

u  Did  I  not  teil  you  so  ?"  cried  Henry,  furiously ;  <f  they  have 
escaped.     Ha !  it  stops  1 — what  has  happened  ?w 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  king  had  quitted  the 
Curfew  Tower,  a  tall  man,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  and  wearing  a 
high  conical  cap,  presented  himself  to  the  arquebussier  stationed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  dungeon,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  to 
the  prisoners. 

"  I  have  the  king*s  signet,"  he  said,  holding  forth  the  ring. 

On  seeing  this,  the  arquebusier,  who  recognised  the  ring, 
unlocked  the  door,  and  admitted  him.  Mabel  was  kneeling  on 
the  ground  beside  her  grandsire,  with  her  hands  raised  as  in 

Eyer,  but  as  the  tall  man  entered  the  vault,  she  startcd  to  her 
j,  and  uttered  a  slight  scream. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  child?"  cried  Tristram. 
"  He  is  here ! — he  is  come  P  cried  Mabel,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  terror. 
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«Who— the  kingP  cried  Tristram,  looking  up.  «Ah!  I 
see  t  Herne  is  come  to  deliver  me.B 

"  Do  not  go  with  him,  grandsire,"  cried  MabeL  u  In  the 
name  of  all  the  saints,  I  implore  you*  do  not" 

«  Silence  her  P  said  Herne,  in  s  harsh  voice,  *  or  I  leave 
you." 

The  old  man  looked  imploringly  at  his  grand-daughter. 

"  You  know  the  conditions  of  your  liberation  T  said  Herne. 

"  I  do — I  do,"  replied  Tristram,  hastily,  and  with  a  shudder. 

"  Oh  t  grandfether,"  cried  Mabel,  falling  at  hie  feet,  "  do  not, 
I  conjure  you,  make  any  conditions  with  this  dreaded  being, 
or  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  your  salvation.  Better  I  should 
perish  at  the  stake — better  you  should  suffer  the  most  igno- 
minious  death,  than  this  should  be." 

"  Do  you  accept  them?"  cried  Herne,  disregaiding  her  sup- 
plications. 

Tristram  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Recall  your  words,  grand&ther — recall  your  words  P  cried 
MabeL  "  I  will  implore  your  pardon  on  my  knees  frorn  the 
king,  and  he  will  not  refuse  me." 

The  pledge  cannot  be  recalled,  damsel,"  said  Herne ;  **  and  it 
is  to  save  you  from  the  king,  as  much  as  to  accomplish  his  own 
preservation,  that  your  grandsire  consents.  He  would  not  have 
you  a  victim  to  Henry?  last"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  divided 
the  foresteFs  bonds  with  his  knife.  "  You  must  go  with  him, 
Mabel,"  he  added. 

u  I  will  not  P  cried  she.  "  Something  wams  me  that  a  great 
danger  awaits  me." 

"You  must  go,  girl,"  cried  Tristram,  angrily.  "  I  will  not 
leave  you  to  Henry's  lawless  passion." 

Meanwhile,  Herne  had  passed  into  one  of  the  laige  embra- 
sures,  and  opened,  by  means  of  a  spring,  an  entrance  to  a 
secret  staircase  in  the  wall.  He  then  beckoned  Tristram  towards 
him,  and  whispered  some  instruetions  in  his  ear. 

"  I  understand,"  replied  the  old  man« 

"  Froceed  to  the  cave,"  cried  Herne,  "  and  remain  there  tili 
Ijoinyou." 

Tristram  nodded  assent 

"  Come,  Mabel !"  he  cried,  advancing  towards  her,  and  seizing 
her  hand. 

"  Away  P  cried  Herne,  in  a  menacing  tone. 

Terrified  by  the  formidable  looks  and  gestures  of  the  demon, 
the  poor  girl  offered  no  resistance,  and  her  grand&ther  drew 
her  mto  the  opening,  which  was  immediately  closed  after  her. 

About  an  hour  alter  this,  and  when  it  was  near  upon  the  stroke 
of  midnight,  the  arquebusier  who  had  admitted  the  tall  stranger 
to  the  dungeon,  and  who  had  momentarily  expected  his  Coming 
forth,  opened  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  What  vas 
his  astonishment  to  find  the  cell  empty !     After  looking  around 
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in  mute  astonishment,  he  rushed  to  the  Chamber  above,  to  teil  his 
comrades  what  had  happened. 

«  Thia  is  clearly  the  work  of  the  fiend,"  said  Shoreditch ;  wit 
is  aseless  to  strive  against  him." 

u  Tfaat  tall  black  man  was  doubtless  Herne  himself,"  said 
Paddington.  "Iam  glad  he  did  us  noinjuiy.  Ihopetheking 
will  not  fiirther  provoke  his  malice." 

"  Well,  we  must  inform  Captain  Bouchier  of  the  mischance," 
said  Shoreditch.  "  I  would  not  be  in  thy  skin,  Mat  Bee,  for 
a  trifle.    The  king  will  be  here  presently,  and  then n 

"  It  is  impossihle  to  penetrate  through  the  devices  of  the  evii 
one,"  interrupted  Mat  "  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  the  royal 
rignet,  for  I  saw  it  on  the  king's  finger  as  he  delivered  the  order. 
I  wish  such  another  chance  of  capturing  the  fiend  would  occur 
tome." 

As  the  wordfl  were  uttered,  a  small  aide  door  was  thrown  sud- 
denly  open,  and  Herne,  in  his  wild  garb,  with  his  antlered  heim 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  rusty  chain  depending  from  his  left  arm, 
stood  before  them.  His  appearance  was  so  terrific  and  un- 
earthly  that  they  all  shrank  aghast,  and  Mat  Bee  feil  with  his 
face  on  the  floor. 

"  I  am  here  P  cried  the  demon.  "  Now,  braggart,  wilt  dare 
to  seize  me  ?" 

But  not  a  band  was  moved  against  him.  The  whole  party 
seemed  transfixed  with  terror. 

*  You  dare  not  brave  my  power,  and  you  are  right,"  cried 
Herne — "  a  wäre  of  my  hand  would  bring  this  old  tower  about 
your  eaiSy — a  word  would  summon  a  legion  of  fiends  to  torment 
you.w 

ftBut  do  not  utter  it,  I  pray  you,  good  Herne— excellent 
Herne,"  cried  Mat  Bee.  *  And,  above  all  thines,  do  not  wave 
your  hand,  for  we  have  no  desire  to  be  buried  auve, — have  we, 
comrade  ?  I  should  never  have  said  what  I  did  if  I  had  thought 
your  fiendship  had  been  within  hearing." 

"  Tour  royal  master  will  as  vainly  seek  to  contend  with  me 
as  he  did  to  bury  me  beneath  the  oak  tree,"  cried  Herne.  "  K 
you  want  me  fiirther,  you  will  find  me  in  die  upper  Chamber." 

And  with  these  words,  he  darted  up  the  laaaer-like  flight  of 
Steps  and  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  they  recovered  from  the  fright  that  had  enchained 
them,  Shoreditch  and  Paddington  rushed  forth  into  the  area 
in  front  of  the  tonet,  and  shouting  to  those  on  the  roof,  told 
them  that  Herne  was  in  the  upper  room — a  piece  of  informa- 
tion  which  was  altogether  supernuous,  for  the  hammering  had  re- 
commenced,  and  continued  tili  the  clock  strack  twelve,  when  it 
stopped  Just  then,  it  occurred  to  Mat  Bee  to  ring  the  alarm 
bell,  and  he  seized  the  rope,  and  began  to  pull  it;  but  the  bell 
had  scascely  sounded,  when  the  cord,  severed  from  above,  feil 
down  upon  nis  head. 
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At  this  juncture,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  arrived. 
Whcn  told  what  had  happened,  though  prepared  for  it,  Henry 
bunt  into  a  terrible  passion,  and  bestowea  a  ouffet  on  Mat  Bee, 
that  well  nigh  broke  bis  jaw,  and  sent  bim  reeling  to  the  fiir- 
tbcr  aide  of  tbc  Chamber.  He  bad  not  at  first  understood  that 
Herne  was  suppoeed  to  be  in  the  upper  room ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  roade  awarc  of  the  circumstances,  he  cried  out — "  Ah, 
dastards !  have  you  let  him  brave  you  thus  ?  But  I  am  glad  of  it. 
His  capture  is  reserved  for  my  own  hand." 

"  Do  not  expose  yourself  to  this  risk,  my  gracious  Kege,"  said 
Suffolk. 

"  What !  do  you  too  share  in  their  womanish  fears,  Suffolk  ?" 
cried  Henry,  "  I  thought  you  had  been  made  of  braver  stoß. 
If  there  is  danger,  I  shäl  be  the  first  to  encounter  it.  Come 
along,"  he  added,  snatching  a  torch  from  an  arquebusier.  And, 
drawing  his  dag,  he  hurried  up  the  steep  Steps,  while  Suffolk 
föllowed  his  example,  and  three  or  four  arquebusiere  ventured 
aller  them» 

Meanwhile,  Shoreditch  and  Faddington  ran  out,  and  iuformed 
Bouchier  that  the  king  had  arrived,  and  was  mounting  in  search 
of  Herne,  upon  which  the  captain,  shaking  off  his  feara»  oidered 
his  men  to  follow  him,  and  opening  the  little  door  at  the:  top  of 
the  stairs,  began  cautiously  to  descend,  feeling  his  way  wilh  his- 
sword.  He  had  got  about  half-way  down,  when  Henry  sprang 
lipon  the  platfonn.  The  light  of  his  torch  feil  upon  the  gnostly 
figure  of  Herne,  with  his  anns  folded  upon  his  breast,  Standing 
near  the  pile  of  wood,  lying  between  the  two  staircases.  So  ap- 
palling  was  the  appearance  of  the  demon  that  Henry  stood  still 
to  gaze  at  him,  while  Bouchier  and  his  men  remained  irreso- 
lute on  the  stairs.  In  another  moment,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  had 
gained  the  platform,  and  the  arquebusiere  were  ßeen  near  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

i    "  At  last,  thou  art  in  my  power,  aecursed  being !"  cried  Henry, 
*  Thou  art  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  canst  not  esef^e  Y9 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho !"  laughed  Herne. 

"  This  shall  prove  whether  thou  art  human  or  not,"  cried 
Henry,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him  with  the  dag. 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho !"  roared  Herne. 

And  as  the  report  rang  through  the  room,  he  sank  through 
the  floor,  and  disappeared  from  view. 

«'  Gone  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  as  the  smoke  cleared  off;  c'gone ! 
Holy  Mary !  then  it  must  indeed  be  the  fiend.  Imade  the  middle 
of  his  skull  my  aim,  and  if  he  had  not  been  invulnerable,  the  bullet 
must  have  pierced  his  brain." 

"  I  heara  it  rebound  fh)m  his  horned  helmet,  and  drop  to  the 
floor,"  said  Bouchier. 

"  What  is  that  ehest?"  cried  Henry,  pointing  to  a  stränge 
coffin-shaped  box,  lying,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  exaet  spot  where 
the  demon  had  disappeared. 
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No  one  had  seen  it  before,  though  all  caUed  to  mind  the 
mysterious  hammering;  and  they  had  no  doubt  that  the  cdfßn 
was  the  wörk'of  the  demon.     \    >  -  •  •  -  •  • 

"  Break  it  open,"  cried  Henry ;  w  for  aught  we  know,  Hernie 
may  be  cöncealed  within  it"  >  •    .    .  \  .    :: 

The  order  was  reluctäntly  obeyed  by  the  arquejbüssiers;  <'  Bat 
no  force«  was'-required,,for  the  lid  was'  not  nailed  dowri;  and 
when  it  was  removed,  a  human  body,  in  the  last  stage  of  decay, 
was  discövefed. 

"Pah!  close  it  up,"  cried  Henry,  turning  tfway  in  disgust 
u  Höw  came  it  there  ?n 

"It  must  havebeen  brought  by  the  powers  of  darkness," 
said  Boudhier;  "  no  such  coffin  was  here  when  I  searched  the 
Chamber  two  hotirs  ago.  But  see,"  he  added,  stooping  down, 
and  picking  up  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  fallen  from  the  coffin, 
u  here  is  a  scroll. 

"  Give  it  me  P  cried  Henry ;  and  holding  it  to  the  light,  he 
Tead  the  words,  "  The  body  of  Mark  Fytton,  the  butcher, — the 
victimof  a  tyranfs  cruelty" 

Uttering  a  terrible  imprecation,  Henry  flung  the  paper  from 
bim ;  and  bidding  the  arquebussiers  burn  the  body  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows  without  the  town,  quitted  the  tower  without  further 
search. 


XI1L 

HOW  WOL8ET  WAS  DI*3EACED  BT  THE  UNO. 

Ök  the  following  day,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  the 
king  and  Anne  Soleyn. .  During  a  ride  in  the  Great  Park  with 
his  loyal  brother,  Suffolk  not  only  convinced  him  of  the  ground- 
leasness  of  his  jealousy,  but  contrived  to  incense  him  strongly 
against  Wolsey.'  Thus  the  queen  and  the  cardiriaL'lost  .the 
momentary  advantage  thej  had  gained,  white  Anne's  power 
was  raised  yet  highen  Yielding  to  her  entreaties  not  to  see 
Catherine  again,  nor  to  hold  further  Conference' with  Wolsey 
until  the  sentence  of  the  court  should  be  pronounced,  Henry 
left  the  Castle  that  yery  day,  and  proceeded  to  his  palace  of 
Bride  weih  The'  distress  of  the  unbappy  queen  at  this  sudden 
Devolution  of  affairs  may  be  conceived.  Distrusting  Wolsey,  and 
putting  her  sole  reliance  on  Heaven,  and  the  goodness  of  her 
orase,  she  withdrew  to  Blackfriars,  where  she  remained  tili  the 
court  met  As  to  the  cardinal  himself,  driven  desperate  by  his 
Situation,  and  exasperated  by  the  treatment  he  had  experienced, 
he  resolved,  at  whatever  risk,  to  thwart  Henry's  scbemes,  and 
revenge  himself  upon  Anne  Boleyn.  ,    . 

Thus  matters  continued  tili  the  tcötptt  J0et~sä  before  in  the 
parliament-chamber,  at  Blackfriars.»  On  this  occasion  Henry 
was  present,  and  took  his  place  under  a  clotb  of  estate,— the 
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aueen  attting  at  some  distance  below  him.  Oppodte  them  were 
ie  legales  with  the  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  whole 
of  the  bishops.  The  aspect  ot  the  aasemblage  was  grave  and 
anxiona»  Many  eyes  were  turned  on  Henry,  who  looked  gloomy 
and  menacing,  but  the  chief  object  of  interest  was  the  queen, 
who,  though  pale  as  deatb,  had  never  in  her  highest  days  of 
power  worn  a  more  majestic  and  dignified  air  than  on  thiß 
occasion, 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  then  commenced,  and  the  king 
being  called  by  the  crier,  he  immediately  answered  to  the  sum- 
mons.  Catherine  was  next  called,  and  instead  of  replying,  she 
marched  towaids  the  canopy  beneath  which  the  king  was  seated, 
prostrated  hersel£  and  poured  forth  a  most  pathetic  and  elo- 
quent appeal  to  him ;  at  the  dose  of  which,  she  arose  and  making 
a  profound  reverence,  walked  out  of  the  court,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  her  genend-reeeiver,  Griffith.  Henry  desired  the 
crier  to  call  her  back,  but  she  would  not  return ;  and  seeing  the 
effect  produced  by  her  address  upon  the  auditory,  he  endeavoured 
to  efface  it  by  an  eulogium  on  her  character  and  virtues,  aecom- 
panied  by  an  ezpiession  of  deep  reglet  at  the  step  he  was  com« 
pelled  to  take  in  separating  himself  from  her«  But  hiß  hypoerifir 
availed  him  little,  and  his  speech  was  reeeived  with  looks  of  ilf- 
disguised  incredulity.  Some  fiurther  discourse  then  took  place 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester; but  as  the  queen  had  absented  herseif,  the  court  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  day,  when  it  again  met,  and  as  she  did 
not  then  appear,  though  summoned,  she  was  pronounced  con- 
tumacious.  After  repeated  adjournments,  the  last  Session  was 
held,  and  judgment  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  king,  when 
Campeggio,  as  had  been  arranged  between  him  and  Wolsey, 
declined  to  pronounce  it  until  he  had  referred  the  matter  to  the 
pope,  and  the  court  was  dissolved 

About  two  months  after  this  event,  during  which  time 
the  le^ates'  commission  had  been  revoked,  whue  Henry  was 
revolving  the  expediency  of  accomplishing  the  divorce  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  without  refer- 
ence  to  that  of  Rome,  —  a  dispatch  arrived  from  the  pope, 
requiring  the  two  cardinals  to  cite  the  king  to  appear  before  him 
by  attorney  on  a  certain  day.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  this 
instrument,  Campeggio  chanced  to  be  stayinf  with  Wolsey  at 
his  palace  at  Esher,  and  as  the  king  was  then  holding  his  court 
at  Windsor,  the  two  cardinals  set  out  for  the  castle  on  the  fol- 
lowinc  day,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  nearly  a  hundred  horsemen, 
splencudly  equipped. 

It  was  now  tne  middle  of  September,  and  the  woods,  instead 
of  presenting  one  uniform  mass  of  green,  glowed  with  an  infinite 
vanetv  of  loveljit jdm^t  ;*>$a&  yet,  despite  their  beauty,  there  was 
something  melanchotj^in^witnessing  thedecline  of  the  year,as 
marked  by  those  old  woods,  and  by  the  paths  that  led  through 
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them,  so  thickly  strewn   with   leaves.      Wolaey  was  sensibly 

affected  by  the  scene.     "  These  noble  trees  will  ere  lonjj  be 

reft  of  their  glories,"  he  thought — «  and  so,  most  likely,  will  it  j 

be  with  me — and  perhaps  my  winter  may  come  on  sooner  than 

theirsP* 

The  cardinal  and  his  train  had  croased  Staines  Bridge ;  and  , 

passLog  through  Egham,  had  entered  the  Great  Park,  near  Engle- 
neld  Green.     They  were  proceeding  along  the  high  ridge  over-  j 

looking  the  woody  region  between  it  and  the  Castle,  when  a  ■ 

joyous  shout  in  the  glades  beneath  reached  them ;  and  look-  j 

ing  down,  they  saw  tne  king,  accompanied  by  Anne  Boleyn 
and  attended  by  his  felconers  and  a  largo  Company  of  horse-  | 

men,  pursuing  the  sport  of  hawking.  The  royal  party  ap- 
peared  so  much  interested  in  their  sport,  that  they  did  not  j 

notice  the  cardinal  and  his  train,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 
Bat  äs  Wolsey  descended  Snow  Hill,  and  entered  the  long 
avenue,  he  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  at  a  little  distance ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Henry  and  Anne  issued  from  out  the  ! 

trees.    They  were  somewhat  more  than  a  bow-shot  in  advance  of  i 

the  cardinal ;  but  instead  of  halting  tili  he  came  up,  the  king  j, 

had  no  sooner  ascertained  who  it  was,  than,  despatching  a  '| 

messenger  to  the  Castle,  who  was  seen  galloping  swiftly  down 
the  avenue,  he  rode  off  with  Anne  Boleyn  towards  the  opposite 
fßäe  of  the  park.  Though  deeply  mortified  by  the  slight,  Wolsey 
concealed  his  vexation  from  his  brother  cardinal,  and  pur- 
saed  his  way  to  the  castle,  before  which  he  presently  arrived 
The  gates  were  thrown  open  at  his  approach,  but  he  had  scarcel  v 
entered  the  lower  ward,  when  Sir  Henry  Norris,  the  king* 
groom  of  the  stole,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  with  a  sorrowful 
expression  of  countenance,  said  that  his  royal  master  had  so  many 
guests  at  the  Castle,  that  he  could  not  accommodate  him  and  his 
trab. 

w  I  understand  your  drift,  rir,"  replied  Wolsey — "  you  would 
teil  me  I  am  not  welcome.  Well,  then,  his  eminence,  Cardinal 
Campeggio  and  myself  must  take  up  our  lodging  at  some  hostel 
in  the  town,  for  it  is  necessary  we  snould  see  the  king.^ 

"  1£  yoxxr  srace  is  content  to  dismiss  your  attendants,"  said 
Norris,  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  and  Cardinal  Campeggio  can  be 
lodged  in  the  Lieutenante  Tower.  Thus  much  I  will  take  upon 
me)  but  Idare  not  admit  you  to  the  royal  lodginge." 

Wolsey  tried  to  look  unconcerned,  and  calling  to  his  gen- 
tleman  usher,  George  Cavendish,  gave  him  some  instrucüons 
in  a  low  voice,  upon  which  the  other  immediately  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  tue  retinue,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  the  Castle 
with  him,  leaving  only  the  jester,  Patch,  to  attend  upon  his 
master.  Campeggio's  attendants,  bein^,  comparatively  speaking,  • 
few  in  number,  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  bis  litter  was  coj> 
veyed  to  the  Lieutenants^  Tower— a  fortification  standing  in  the 
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south  side  of  thc  Iowcr  ward»  near  the  edge  of  the  dry  moat 
surrounding  the  Round  Tower.  At  thc  cntrance  of  this  tower 
Wolsey  dismounted,  and  was  about  to  follow  Campeggio  into 
it,  whcn  Will  Sommere,  who  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  stepped 
forward,  and  with  a  salutation  of  mock  formality,  said — *1  am 
stire  it  will  grieve  the  king,  my  master,  not  to  be  able  to  accom- 
modate  your  grace's  train ;  bnt  since  it  is  laiger  than  his  own, 
you  will  scarce  blame  his  want  of  bospitality." 

"Nor  the  courtesy  of  his  attendants,"  rejoined  Wolsey, 
Bharply.  "  I  am  in  no  mood  for  thy  jesting  now.  Stand  aside, 
sirran,  or  I  will  have  the  rod  applied  to  thy  back  !" 

"<  Take  care  the  king  does  not  apply  the  rod  to  your  own,  krd 
cardinal,19  retorted  Wäl  Sommers.  "  If  he  scourges  you  ac- 
cording  to  your  deserts,  your  skin  will  be  redder  than  your 
robes.  And  bis  mocking  laugh  pursued  Wolsey  like  the  hiss 
of  a  snake,  as  he  entered  tue  tower. 

Somc  two  houra  after  this,  Henry  and  his  attendants  returned 
firom  the  chase.  The  king  seemed  in  a  blithe  humour,  and 
Wolsey  saw  him  laugh  heartdy  as  Will  Sommere  pointed  with  his 
bauble  towards  the  Lieutenants9  Tower.  The  cardinal  received  no 
invitation  to  the  royal  banquet ;  and  the  answer  to  his  solicitation 
for  an  interview  was,  that  he  and  Campeggio  would  be  received 
in  thc  presence-chamber  on  the  following  morning,  but  not 
before. 

That  night  a  great  revel  was  held  in  the  Castle.  Masquing, 
dancing,  and  feasting,  filled  up  the  evening,  and  the  joyotis 
sounds  and  strains  reached  Wolsey  in  his  seclusion,  and  forced 
him  to  contrast  it  with  his  recent  position,  when  he  would  have 
been  sccond  only  to  the  king  in  the  entertainment  He  laid  his 
head  upon  his  piUow,  but  not  to  rest,  and  while  tossing  feverishly 
about  his  couch,  he  saw  the  arras  with  which  the  walls  were 
covered,  move,  and  a  tall,  dark  figure  step  firom  behind  it  The 
cardinal  would  have  awakened  his  jester,  who  slept  in  a  small 
truckle-bed  at  his  feet,  but  the  stränge  visitor  motioned  him  to 
be  still. 

"  You  may  conjecture  who  I  am,  cardinal,''  he  said,  "  but  in 
case  you  should  doubt,  Iwill  teil  you.  I  am  Herne  the  hunter! 
And  now  to  my  errand.  There  is  a  damsel,  whom  you  once  saw 
in  the  forest  near  the  great  lakc,  and  whom  you  promised  to 
befriend.  You  can  assist  her  now — to-morrow  it  may  be  out  of 
yourpower." 

"  ¥  have  enough  to  do  with  what  concerns  myself,"  said 
Wolsey. 

u  Tiiis  damsel  does  concern  you,"  cried  Herne.  a  Read 
this,  and  you  will  see  in  what  way." 

And  he  tossed  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  who  glanced  at  it  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp. 

"  Ha !  is  it  so  ?"  he  exclaimecL    "  Ib  she— " 
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"  Not  so  loud,"  said  Herne,  "  or  you  will  wake  this  sleeper. 
It  is  as  you  suppose.  Will  you  not  aid  her  now  ?  Will  you  not 
bestow  some  of  your  treasure  upon  her  before  it  is  wholly  wrested 
from  you  by  the  king  ?  I  will  do  aught  you  wish,  surely  and 
swiftly.» 

"  Go  then  to  my  palace  at  Esher,"  cried  the  cardinaL  "  Take 
this  key  to  my  treasurer — it  is  the  key  of  my  coffers.  Bid  him 
deliver  to  you  the  six  caskcts  in  the  cabinet  in  the  gilt  Chamber. 
Here  is  a  token  by  which  he  will  know  that  you  came  from 
me,"  he  added,  dehvering  him  a  small  chain  of  gold,  "  for  it 
has  been  so  agreed  between  us.  But  you  will  be  sure  to  give 
the  treasure  to  Mabel." 

r  «  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Herne«  And  stretching  forth  his 
hand  to  receive  the  key  and  the  chain,  he  glided  laehind  the 
tapestry,  and  disappeared 

This  stränge  incident  gave  some  di Version  to  Wolsey's  thoughts; 
but  ere  long  they  returned  to  their  former  current  Sleep 
would  not  be  summoned,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  glimpse  of  day 
appeared,  he  arose,  and  wrapping  his  robe  around  him,  left  his 
room  and  ascended  a  winding  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  of 
the  tower. 

The  morning  promised  to  be  fine,  but  it  was  then  hazy,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  forest  was  wrapped  in  fog.  The 
Castle,  however,  was  seen  to  great  advantage.  Above  Wolsey 
rose  die  vast  fabric  of  the  Round  Tower,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  broad  Standard  was  at  that  moment  being  unfiirled ;  while 
the  different  battlements  and  towers  arose  majestically  around. 
But  Wolsey's  gaze  rested  chiefly  upon  the  exquisite  mausoleum 
lyinff  immediately  beneath  him,  which  he  himself  had  erected. 
A  sharp  pang  shook  him  as  he  contemplated  it,  and  he  cried 
aloud — "  My  very  tomb  will  be  wrested  from  me  by  this 
rapacious  monarch ;  and  after  all  my  care,  I  know  not  where  I 
shall  rest  my  bones !" 

Saddened  by  the  reflection,  he  descended  to  his  Chamber,  and 
again  threw  himself  on  the  couch. 

But  Wolsey  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  Castle  who  hadpassed 
a  sleepless  night.  Of  the  host  of  his  enemies  many  had  been 
kept  awake  by  the  anticipation  of  his  downfal  on  the  morrow ; 
and  among  these  was  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  received  an  as- 
surance  from  the  king  that  her  enmity  should  at  length  be  fully 
graüfied. 

Atthe  appointed  hour,  the  two  cardinak  proceeded  tP  tlie 
royal  lodgings.  They  were  detained  for  some  time  in  the  ante- 
chamber,  where  Wolsey  was  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  sneers 
of  the  courtiers,  who  had  lately  so  servilely  fawned  upon  him.  At 
length,  they  were  ushered  into  the  presence-chamber,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which,  beneath  a  canopy  emblazoned  with  the 
royal  anns  woven  in  gold,  sat  Henry,  with  Anne  Boleyn  on  his 
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right  hand  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  stood  Will  Sommers,  and 
near  him  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  SuffolL  Norfolk,  Roch- 
ford, and  a  number  of  other  nobles,  all  open  enemies  of  Wolsey, 
weie  likewise  preaent  Henry  watehed  the  advance  of  the  cai> 
dinals  with  a  stern  look,  and  after  they  had  made  an  obeisance 
to  him,  motioned  them  to  rise. 

"  You  have  aought  an  interview  with  me,  my  lords,"  he  said, 
with  suppressed  rage.     "  What  would  you  T 

"  We  nave  brought  an  inatrument  to  you,  my  liege,"  said 
Wolsey,  "  which  has  just  been  received  ftom  hia  holiness  the 
pope/ 

"  Declare  its  nature,"  said  Henxy. 

"  It  is  a  citation,"  replied  Wolsey,  "  enjoining  your  highness 
to  appear  by  attorney  in  the  papal  court,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
thousand  ducats." 

And  he  presented  a  parchment,  stamped  with  the  great  seal  of 
Rome,  to  the  king,  wno  glanced  his  eye  fiercely  over  it,  and 
then  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  with  an  explosion  of  fiuy  tenible 
to  hear  and  to  witness. 

"  Ha!  by  Saint  George  P  he  cried;  "  am  I  aa  nothing,  that 
the  uofe  dares  to  insult  me  thus  V 

"  It  is  a  mere  judicial  form,  your  majesty,"  interposed  Cam- 
peggio ;  "  and  is  chiefly  sent  by  his  holiness  to  let  you  know  we 
nave  no  further  Jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  the  divoree." 

"  I  will  take  care  you  have  not,  nor  his  holiness  either,"roared 
the  king;  M  by  my  fathert  head !  heshallfindl  will  be  no  longer 
trifledwith." 

u  But,  my  liege,"  cried  Campeggio— 

"  Peace  r  cried  the  king.  "  I  will  hear  no  apologies  nor  ex- 
cuses.  The  insult  has  been  offered,  and  cannot  be  effaced.  As 
for  you,  Wolsey n 

"  Sire !"  exclaimed  the  cardinal,  shrinking  before  a  whiri- 
wind  of  passion,  which  seemed  to  menace  his  utter  extermination. 

"  As  for  you,  I  say,"  pursued  Henry,  extending  his  band  to- 
wards  him,  while  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  <(who  by  your  outrageoiö 
pride  have  so  long  overshadowed  our  honour, — who  by  your  in- 
satiate  avarice  and  appetite  for  wealth  have  oppressed  our  sab- 
jects, — who  by  your  manifold  acts  of  bribery  and  extortion  have 
impoverished  our  realm,  and  by  your  cruelty  and  partiality 
have  subverted  the  due  course  of  justice,  and  turned  it  to  your 
own  ends, — the  time  is  come  when  you  shall  receive  due  punish- 
ment  for  your  offences.'9 

"You  wrong  me,  my  dear  liege,"  cried  Wolsey,  abjectly. 
w  These  are  the  accusations  of  my  enemies.  Grant  me  a  patient 
hearing,  and  I  will  explain  alL,y 

"  I  would  not  sharpen  the  king's  resentment  against  you,  lord 
cardinal,"  said  Anne  Boleyn,  "  for  it  is  keen  enough ;  but  I 
cannot  permit  you  to  say  that  these  charges  are  merely  hostile. 
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Tfaose  who  would  support  the  king's  honour  and  dignity  must 
denre  to  see  you  removed  from  his  counsels." 

"I  am  ready.to  take  thy  place,  lord  cardinal,"  said  Will 
Sommers ;  "  and  will  exchange  my  bauble  fbr  thy  chancellot's 
raace,  and-my  fool's  cap  for  thy  cardinaPs  hat" 

"  PeaceT  thundered  the  king.  "  Stand  not  between  us  and 
the  object  of  our  wTath.  Your  aqcusers  are  not  one,  but  many, 
Wokey;  nay,  the  whole  of  my  people  cry  out  for  justice 
agatnst  you,  and  they  shall  have  it.  jBut  you  shali  hear  the 
chaiges  they  bring.  Firstly,  contrary  to  our  prerogative,  and 
for  yotir  own  advancement  and  profit,  you  have  obtained  au- 
thority legatine  from  the  pope ;  by  which  authority  you  have  not 
ooly  epoiled  and  taken  away  their  substänce  from  many  relifrious 
bouses,  but  have  usurped  much  of  out  own  Jurisdiction.  Youhave 
also  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  France  for  the  pope  without 
our  consent,  and  concluded  another  firiendly  treaty  with  the 
Duke.of  Ferrara,  under  our  great  seal,  and  in  our  name,  with- 
out our  Warrant  And,  fiirthermore,  you  have  presumed  to 
couple  yourself  with  our  royal  seif  in  your  letters  and  Instruc- 
tions, as  if  you  had  been  on  an  equality  with  us." 

u  Ha !  ha !  '  The  king  and  I  would  have  you  do  thus  I'  'The 
king  and  I  give  you  our  hearty  thanks P  Ran  it  not  so,  car- 
dinal?" cried  Will  Sommers.  "  You  will  soon  win  the  cap  and 
befls." 

"  In  exercise  of  your  legatine  authority,"  pursued  the  king, 
"  you  have  given  away  benefices  contrary  to  our  crown  and  dig- 
nity, for  the  which  you  are  in  danger  of  forfeiture  of  your  lands 
andgoods." 

"  A  premunire,  cardinal,"  cried  Will  Sommere.  "  A  premu- 
nire!— ha!  ha!" 

*  Then  it  has  been  your  practice  to  receive  all  the  ambassa- 
dors  to  our  court  first  at  your  own  palace,"  continued  Henry, — 
"  to  hear  their  charges  and  intentions,  and  to  instruct  them  as 
you  might  see  fit  You  have  also  so  practised  that  all  our  letters 
sent  from  beyond  sea  have  first  come  to  your  own  hands,  by 
which  you  have  acquainted  yourself  with  their  Contents,  and 
compelled  us  and  our  Council  to  fbllow  your  devices.  You  have 
also  written  to  all  our  ambassadors  abroad  in  your  own  name 
concerning  our  affairs,  without  our  authority;  and  received 
letters  in  return  from  them  by  which  you  have  sought  to  com- 
pa»  your  own  purposes.  By  your  ambition  and  pride  you  have 
undone  many  of  our  poor  subjects;  have  suppressed  religious 
bouses,  and  received  their  possessions;  have  seized  upon  the 
goods  of  wealthy  spiritual  men  deceased;  constrained  all  ordi- 
naries  yearly  to  Compound  with  you;  have  gotten  riches  for 
yourself  and  servants  ny  Subversion  of  the  laws,  and  by  abuse  of 
your  authority  in  causing  divers  pardons  of  the  Pope  to  be  sus- 
pended  until  you,  by  promise  of  a  yearly  pension,  cnose  to  revive 
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them ;  and  also  by  crafty  and  untrue  tales  have  sought  to  create 
dissension  among  our  nobles." 

"  That  we  can  all  avouch  for,"  cried  SiiffolL  "  It  was  never 
merry  in  England  whilc  we  had  cardinals  arnon?  us." 

"  Of  all  men  in  England  your  grace  shoula  be  the  last  to 
say  so,"  reioined  Wolsey ;  <c  for  if  I  had  not  been  cardinal  you 
would  not  have  had  a  head  opon  your  Shoulders  to  utter  the 
taunt" 

"  No  more  of  this !"  cried  the  king.  u  You  have  misdemeaned 
yourself  in  our  court  by  keeping  up  as  great  State  in  our  absence 
as  if  we  had  been  present;  ana  presumptuously  have  dared  to 
join  and  imprint  your  badge — the  cardinal's  hat,  under  our  anns, 
graven  on  our  ooins  Struck  at  York.  And  lastly — whenever  in 
open  parliament  allusion  hath  been  made  to  heresies  and 
erroneous  Beets,  you  have  failed  to  conect  and  notice  them,  to 
the  danger  of  the  whole  body  of  good  and  Christian  people  of 
this  our  realm." 

11  This  last  chaige  ought  to  win  me  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
one  who  professes  the  opinions  of  Luther,"  said  Wolsey,  to  Anne. 
«  But  I  deny  it,  as  I  do  all  the  rest."  r 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  defehce,  Wolsey,"  rephed  the  king.  «  I 
will  make  you  a  terrible  example  to  others  how  they  oftend  us 
and  our  laws  hereafter." 

"  Do  not  condemn  me  unheard  P  cried  the  cardinal,  prostrat* 
ing  himsel£ 

"I  have  heard  too  much;  and  I  will  hear  no  moreP  cried 
the  king,  fiercely.  "  I  dismiss  you  from  my  presence  for  ever. 
If  you  are  innocent,  as  you  aver,  justice  will  be  done  you.  If 
you  are  guiltv,  as  I  believe  you  to  be,  look  not  for  leniency  from 
me,  for  Iwill  shew  you  none  P 

And,  seating  himsel£  he  turned  to  Anne,  and  said,  in  a  low 
töne,  "  Are  you  content,  sweetheart  ?" 

"  I  am,"  sne  replied»  a  I  shall  not  now  break  my  vow.  False 
cardinal  1"  she  added  aloud,  "  your  reign  is  at  an  end." 

"  Your  own  may  not  be  much  longer,  madam,"  rejoined 
Wolsey,  bitterly.  "  The  shadow  of  the  axe,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  reflection  of  a  partisan  on  the  floor,  "is  at  your  feet.  Ere 
long  it  may  rise  to  the  headL" 

And,  accompanied  by  Campeggio,  he  slowly  quitted  the  pre- 
sence-chamber« 
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BECENT  WRITTNGS  OP  SIR  EDWARD  LYTTON 
BULWER,  BART.* 

When  Evay  and  the  other  Poems  which  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  pub- 
liahed  last  year,  raade  their  appearance,  we  took  up  the  volume — not 
assnredly  with  that  narrow  and  ungracious  feeling  which  is  ever  ready  . 
to  argue  from  raccess  to  failure;  which  predicts,  from  an  acknow- 
ledged  mastery  in  one  art,  incapacity  for  another;  and  modestly 
Claims  the  privilege  of  Controlling  by  its  own  tastes  or  prejudices 
the  impulses  of  the  genius  it  recognises — yet  still,  we  opened  it  with 
a  little  apprchensiveness  that  tried  habits  of  composition,  and  accus- 
toroed  modes  of  expression,  when  proved  all-powerful  over  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  of  countlesa  readers,  might  in  some  instances  influence 
too  far  the  expression  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  had  prompted  Power 
to  a  new  exercise  of  its  gifte— and  that  the  highest  of  all. 

As  we  read,  the  fear  vanished.  We  saw  that  the  Poet  was  not 
Standing  in  his  own  light,  obscured  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  own  prose. 
Inatead  of  being  the  victim  of  creations  to  which,  in  other  forms, 
his  imagiuation  and  knowledge  have  given  birtb,  he  appeared  in  these 
compositions  to  have  forgotten  their  existence.  Here  was  the  first  step 
gained.  TTie  next  was  in  a  like  unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of 
tfaose  great  modern  lights  of  poetry,  which,  if  they  have  inspired 
many  youthful  writers,  have  allured  others  to  an  unusual  extent  into 
imitative  tracks  and  endless  repetitions  of  a  mistake.  Scarcely  any 
poems  have  appeared  in  our  time  so  free  from  reminiscences  of  the 
late  and  the  Irving  masters  of  song  as  these  of  Bulwer's;  so  innocent 
of  fleeting  colours  borrowed  from  the  nnfading  dreams  of  Coleridge 
and  Shelley;  of  faltering  tones  echoed  from  the  woody  haunts  of 
Wordsworth,  or  the  wild  shores  and  gorgeous  solitudes  where  the 
genius  of  Byron  still  reigns  unapproachable. 

There  is  much  that  is  new  in  these  poems,  and  more  that  is  new  to 
the  present  age.  The  author,  with  a  power  of  thought  equally  deep 
and  brilliant,  and  with  a  freshness  and  fulness  of  language  rarely 
possessed,  employed  his  gifts  wisely  when  he  turned  from  the  modeis 
of  the  day,  and  stndied  the  tone  of  our  eider  poets.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  tone  of  a  particular  writer,  or  even  of  a  school,  as  of  an  age,  that 
we  here  refer  to.  It  is  true,  that  amongst  these  poems  are  several 
which  call  to  mind  the  rieh  music  as  well  as  the  rare  and  delicate 
meanings,  of  "  bright  particular  stars"  amongst  the  poets  of  past  time. 
Thus,  in  such  pieces  as  "  Memnon,"  and  the  "  Consolations  of  Sleep," 
we  see  that  all  which  is  happiest — in  other  words,  all  which  is  most 
ßimple  as  well  as  fanciful,  all  which  is  most  airy  as  well  as  profound 
—in  the  wriüngs  of  Cowley,  has  justly  been  remembered.  In  the 
gracefid  little  poem,  "The  Love-letter,,,  in  the  entire  and  perfect 
chrysolite  called  "  Doubt,"  as  in  others  of  the  charming  class  they 
describe,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  exquisite  of  the  strains  of  Herrick, 
Carew,  and  Suckling,  have  been  read  and  admired.  Some  passages 
as  plainly  indicate  a  close  and  successful  penetration  into  the  deep 
and  golden  secrets  of  Dryden's  verse;  as  here  and  there  wefall  in 
with  aphorisms  on  books,  character,  or  society,  at  once  cutting  and 

9  Eva,  and  other  Poems:  The  Last  of  the  Babons,  3  vol^d  by  ( 
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elegant,  denoting  that  the  point  and  polish  of  Pope  have  had  their 
charma,  too—so  should  they  have,  perpetnally. 

But  these  are  all  incidental  resemblances,  and  nothing  more;  in  no 
page  or  passage  is  the  writer's  native  force  weakened  by  the  influences 
of  an  imitative  spirit,  or  the  pedantic  rulea  of  an  arbitrary  and  adopted 
style«  We  see  the  resulta  of  hia  reading  not  in  any  particular  poem— 
but  in  hia  poetry.  The  Modern  haa  held  communion  with  the  poets 
for  a  better  purpoae  than  that  of  mimicking  their  tones  and  attitudes. 
He  can  admire  an  old  writer  withont  eopying  the  quaintneaa  of  hia 
phraaeology;  and  derive  a  general  idea  of  hia  exceUienee  as  a  modal, 
withont  meaauring  off  hia  linea  so  nioely  in  following  him,  aa  to  pre- 
aent  no  image  to  übe  mind  but  that  of  a  free-bora  muae  dancing  in 
rusty  fetters. 

Thm  even  the  fangest  poem  which  Sir  Edward  Bohrer  haa  yet 
given  to  the  world— elthough  a  tale  of  modern  character  and  life,  re- 
lated in  the  language  of  to-day — haa  been  auggeated  by  the  spirit  of 
some  of  our  old  metrical  tales,  the  feeling  and  aentiinent  of  which  are 
aa  modern  aa  their  mere  phraaeology  ia  antique;  and  we  have  in  what 
ia  not  inaptly  called  a  "  domestic  novel  in  verse,"  a  narrative  as  clear  , 
and  simple  aa  the  oourae  of  any  of  our  aweetest  and  pureat  ballads;— 
and  with  what  an  admirable  bknding  of  light  and  shadow;  with  what 
broad  and  powerful,  yet  delicate  finish  of  portraiture ;  with  what 
brilliancy  of  adornment,  what  unaffected  pathoa  and  untiring  interest ! 
Such  is  the  lü-omened  Marriage;  wonderful  still  ia  in  thia  poem.  for 
it  ia  hidden.  Eva  haa  leas  of  the  old  time  in  ita  conception,  but  it 
haa  a  sentiment  and  a  melody  for  all  time;  and  in  ita  descriptive  title, 
"  a  true  story  of  light  and  darkness,"  images  most  of  ita  oompanions 
in  thia  noble  volume. 

We  muat  not,  however,  be  delayed  by  the  various  and  masterly 
▼ersification  of  the  longer  poem — by  the  profound  tenderneas  and 
hopeful  melancholy  of  the  next — by  the  extraordinary  grace  and  sue- 
cinctnesa  of  the  Fairy  Bride — the  picturesque  beauty  and  moral 
force  of  the  Lay  of  the  Beacon—or  by  some  other  poems  worthy 
to  rank  beeide  these.  What  we  must  pause  to  comment  on,  before  we 
open  the  great  prose  work  that  has  just  appeared,  is  that  devotion  to 
the  highest  princdples  of  exquisite  Art  which  these  poems,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  evince.  The  poet  eeems  nowhere  to  have  drawn  bat 
agreeably  to  a  design  which  he  had  previoualy  conceived  and  perfected 
in  all  its  parte.  He  nowhere  seems  borne  away  by  bis  subject,  but 
moulds  it  at  his  wilL  There  is  a  studied  fitness  of  the  measure  to  the 
theme;  the  line  is  rarely  too  weak  for  the  thought,  nor  in  a  Single 
instance  does  the  imagery  overlay  what  it  should  adorn. 

From  those  poems  which  inculcate  lofty  trutha  in  solemn  num- 
bers,  to  the  little  sparkling  tales,  and  piecea  of  a  light  and  airy  cha- 
racter— in  which,  nevertheless,  are  often  hidden  some  of  the  deepest 
trutha  of  life— the  poet  appears  to  have  religiously  rejected  whatever 
waa  foreign  or  superfluous  to  his  subject.  The  reader  would  perhaps 
note  auch  a  poem  as  that  entiüed  Love  at  First  Sigkt,  as  an  example 
of  that  artistical  quality  of  construction  which  pervades  the  book, 

They  are  not  patchwork  poems;  nor  are  colours  anywhere  flung  in, 
whether  lightly  or  profusely,  but  for  a  reason  which  affects  the  unity 
and  completeness  of  the  entire  picture.  Thus,  you  could  not,  except 
in  a  very  few  instances,  strike  out  a  stanza  without  misaing  it    For- 
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get  a  passage  of  one  even  of  the  short  poems,  and  it  falls  to  pieoes. 
You  cannot  add  to  or  take  from  them.  Whatever  be  their  relative 
merits,  they  are  all  finiahed.  The  passion  to  be  depicted,  the  fancy  to 
be  foHowed  out,  the  character  to  be  traced,  or  the  truth  to  be  ex- 
poonded,  is  never  trified  with,  either  in  tarne  and  careless  touches,  or 
in  misjudging  exaggeration.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  striking  and 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  poetical  writings. 

And  in  this  heightened  sense  of  the  essential  qualities  of  Art  in 
Compositum-— a  sense  so  elevated  by  the  author's  desire  to  express  in 
the  hannonies  of  verse  some  portion  of  the  Mind  of  which  prose  has 
10  long  been  the  populär  and  eloquent  interpreter— consists  perhaps 
the  secret  of  the  design  which  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  in 
contracting  hiß  new  historical  tale  entiüed,  The  Last  ofthe  Barons— 
the  story  of  the  renowned  King-maker,  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  of  him 
whose  gallantry  in  the  field  was  not  exceeded  even  by  his  sagacity  in 
Council,  and  his  generosity  in  all  human  dealings;  whose  frankness  of 
character  won  all  men's  affections,  attracting  the  confidence  of  power- 
ful  nobles  and  the  devoted  attachment  of  the  peasantry;  whose  muni- 
ficcnce  was  as  boundless  as  his  wealth,  provkting  daily  entertainment 
for  no  lese  than  thirty  thousänd  persona  at  the  various  manors  and 
Castles  which  he  possessed  in  England;  and  who  is  designated  by 
Harne  "  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  barons  who 
formerly  overawed  the  crown.w 

This  gigantic  figure  moving  upon  such  a  stage,  and  swaying  such  a 
ßtruggle,  as  those  in  which  History  places  him  in  action,  is  an  object 
wordiy  the  highest  effbrts  of  the  greatest  master  of  Fiction.  The 
rabject  demanded  not  only  the  amplest  powers,  but  the  most  patient, 
well-considered,  and  inquiring  application  of  them.  For  of  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  scores  of  little  romances  had  been  woven;  while  the  fall 
and  riBe  of  Henry,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Edward,  both  crowned  at 
the  dose  with  yet  another  change,  in  the  greät  battle  of  Barnet  and 
the  death  of  Warwick,  had  all  been  rendered  more  familiär  than 
history  could  ever  make  them,  by  the  vivid  and  picturesque  chronides 
of  Shakspeare.  So  that  to  work  a  fitting  spell,  and  realize  the  ex- 
pectations  which  the  grand  subject  seemed  to  raise,  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  for  the  first  time  whatever  it  might  embrace— to  explore 
records,  to  investigate  facts,  to  examine  hypotheses,  to  devise  agencies, 
which  had  remained  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  tale- 
writer,  and  which  the  rapid  dramatic  course  of  Shakspeare's  narrative 
had  eqnafly  compelled  him  to  disregard. 

And  with  this  sense  of  the  freshness  and  novelty  yet  lurking  in  his 
subject — with  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  large  field  of  his  labours, 
the  author  seems  to  have  made  his  first  essay  of  preparation,  searching 
out  whatever  could  throw  light  upon  the  social  lifo  of  the  remote  time, 
supply  omissions  in  the  narrative  of  events,  reconcile  uncertainties 
and  contradictions,  and  give  an  unmistakeable  identity  to  character. 

But  all  these  materials  obtained,  with  the  utmost  industry  and 
ßagacity  of  research,  the  new  facts  would  be  worse  than  useless,  as 
mere  additions  to  the  dd.  To  weave  both  into  a  narrative  and  follow 
the  beaten  track,  would  be  but  producing  a  lengthened  and  therefore 
tedious  edition  of  the  tale,  however  curious  and  valuable  in  an  histo- 
rical point  of  view.  The  only  way,  consequently,  in  which  the  author 
could,  in  attractive  association  with  fiction,  embody  and  disseminate 
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those  ideas  of  historical  truth  which  careful  and  wide-spread  ex- 
amination  had  originated,  was  by  taldng  more  than  ordinary  pains 
with  the  constrnction  of  bis  work — by  working  upon  a  higher,  stricter, 
and  more  difficult  principle  of  composition  (yet  surer  in  the  end)  than 
mere  success  in  interesting  the  reader  would  appear  to  demantL 

It  was  necessary  in  short,  that  he  should  devise  and  build  up  an 
elaborate  Work  of  Art; — very  intricate  in  iteelf,  and  drawing  con- 
tinually  on  the  thought  and  ingenuity  of  the  originator;  yet  so  simple 
in  its  results,  that  the  reader  is  scarcely  aware  perhaps  that  any  art  has 
been  exercised  at  all  in  the  general  design,  and  amidst  the  praises 
which  he  awards  bestows  little  or  none  upon  that  very  exercise  of  skül 
and  knowledge  for  which  he  has  been  most  indebted  for  bis  pleasure. 

This  merit,  which  is  visible  to  few  while  its  effects  are  feit  by  all — 
the  merit  of  a  complete  conception  of  all  that  the  subject  embraces, 
worked  out  upon  mies  of  composition,  that  extend  fromthefirstchap- 
ter  to  the  last—is  noticeable  in  the  entire  conduct  of  this  story.  It  is, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  upon  an  unerring  principle  of  judgment,  that  the 
acenes  in  succession  shift,  and  the  characters  disappear  and  return.  In 
some  of  the  least  important  arrangements,  we  see  the  pervading  design 
assisted;  and  in  the  turns  which  the  narrative  takes,  in  the  tumult  that 
now  iills  the  scene  and  the  quiet  patience  which  contrasts  with  it— in 
the  ever-winding  and  varying  course  of  interest,  wonderfullysustained 
and  diversified,  until  allowed  to  rush,  yet  not  too  hurriedly,  into  that 
mighty  gathering  which  is  the  "  ocean  to  the  river"  of  the  story— in 
the  delineation  andgrouping  of  the  characters — in  the  rapid  change,  as 
in  the  long  lingering  where  the  scene  attracts — in  all,  indeed,  wherein 
the  author  might  seem  to  follow  but  the  impulse  of  his  mood,  and  to 
yield  himself  to  the  charm  of  the  moment, — wefeel  the  alternate  glow 
and  chill  and  content,  the  repose  and  the  excitement  and  the  fear,  which 
a  masterly  address  in  applying  the  resources  of  art  can  alone  ensnre. 
Had  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  never  diseiplined  his  mind  to  a  study  of  the 
requisites  which  constitute  a  poem,  possibly  he  might  never  have  been 
so  fully  capable  of  treating  this  great  subject  in  so  finished  and 
masterly  a  manner— of  adhering  so  unmisgiyingly  to  his  design. 

Of  die  eloquent  disquisition  which  forms  so  large  and  so  noble  a 
portion,  too,  of  this  author's  previous  works  of  fiction,  there  is  mach 
less  here;  and  what  there  is  seems  essential  even  to  the  narrative— we 
need  not  say  that  it  is  excellent,  both  in  spirit  and  expression.  But 
the  characters  are  the  true  enchanters. 

Round  the  profligate  but  dazzling  Edward,  are  gathered  the  gaudy 
members  of  the  new  nobility,  the  breaking  phalanx  of  the  old,  the 
striving  bands  of  civic  traders,  pushing  forward  to  compose  that  mighty 
middle-class  which  in  so  comparatively  short  a  time  was  a  giant  great 
as  the  feudal  order  itself,  Standing  between  the  prince  and  the  peasant. 
But  we  have  besides  a  series  of  individual  portraitures,  unsurpassedby 
any  writer  (but  the  one  dramatist)  for  brilliancy,  distinetness,  and  truth. 
Edward  is  a  fearful  delineation,  beautiful  and  hideous,  glittering  as 
a  serpent,  equally  repulsive  and  fascinating;  he  Stands  out  upon  the 
canvas,  a  mixture  of  meanness  and  grandeur,  a  truth  the  more  hateful 
for  the  love  he  can  compeL 

Beside  him,  his  youthful  brother  Richard  rises  up  to  a  height  made 
towering  by  consummate  genius  and  profundity  of  design.  On  this 
wonderful  being,  Sir  Edward  has  lavished  the  riches  of  his  power;  as 
well  he  might,  seeing  that  the  picture  was  to  contrast  with  that  great 
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one  which  Shakspeare  has  left  us,  and  to  which  we  suspect  Sir  Edward 
does  less  than  justice.  The  new  portrait,  divested  of  that  needless  de- 
formity  which  later  discoveries  have  shewn  to  be  an  invention  of  the 
enemy,  reconciles  itself  at  once  to  the  judgment  and  imagination.  In 
this  work,  wherever  Richard  of  Gloucester  moves,  he  flashes  a  quiet 
but  ominoufl  light.  While  on  the  scene,  though  silent,  we  are  never 
unconscious  of  his  presence;  he  has  taught  us,  from  his  first  entrance, 
that  wherever  he  may  glide,  we  must  be  attracted  to  follow.  His 
lightest  word  has  a  weight — with  such  deep  power  and  truth  is  the 
mental  quality  imprinted  in  the  portrait;  and  we  think  of  him  even 
when  he  is  absent,  such  force  has  the  effect  of  his  presence.  It  is  a 
triumph  for  any  writer  to  have  done  so  much,  where  Shakspeare  had 
preeeded  him. 

Hastings,  if  less  intelleetually  commanding,  wins  us  by  the  ex- 
quisite diserimination  with  which  the  master-keys  of  his  character  are 
touched — the  notes  of  strength  and  weakness  blending  in  admirable 
and  unjarring  harmony.  We  see  the  gallant  soldier,  the  wise  states- 
man,  the  accomplished  courtier — the  proud,  rejected  lover — the  li- 
ccntious,  jet  not  ungenerous  wooer — to  the  life;  and  in  all  cha- 
racters  the  brilliant  Compound  is  welcome.  A  portrait  such  as  this 
can  have  few  competitors;  but  there  are  lesser  lights  worthy  to 
Surround  him:  the  vacillating  Clarence,  the  gallant  Montague,  the 
crafty  Archbishop — the  frank  and  not  over-refbied  gentleman,  Mar- 
maduke  Nevile— and  the  sober  trader,  with  head  and  heart  to  match, 
honest  Nick  Alwyn. 

If  there  be  two  pictures  "  dearer  than  the  rest,"  we  hau  the  first  of 
them  in  the  image  of  the  meek  and  gentle  Henry,  which  is  touched 
with  a  reverent  and  tender  hand  that  draws  pitying  tears ;  and  the 
second  is  the  old  philosopher  Adam  Warner,  who,  ''  like  a  sunbeam 
that  has  lost  its  way,"  vainly  struggles  to  shed  light  from  the  heaven 
of  science  upon  the  dark  and  boisterous  time.  As  the  deposed  king, 
bj  his  rapt  antieipation  of  the  serenity  and  the  joy  of  a  life  to  come, 
makes  the  Tower's  dungeon-chamber  not  uncheerful,  so  the  often 
desolate  and  persecuted  philosopher,  in  the  heavenly  conviction  that  his 
model  of  the  steam-engine  shall  be  the  means  of  raising  earth  nearer 
to  the  glory  of  the  stars,  and  of  making  mankind  greater  through 
future  ages,  even  reconciles  us  to  the  temporary  pains  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  ruthiess  ignorance  around. 

But  his  daughter  Sybill,  scarcely  less  spoüess  and  divine  than  the 
sprrit  of  light  that  burns  ever  in  his  soul,  and  shines  but  for  the 
blessing  of  man — an  angel  looking  earthward,-»- Sybill,  one  of  the 
fairest  and  sweetest  of  the  many  feminine  pictures  which  the  world 
owes  to  the  same  lofty  sense  of  truth  and  beauty  in  woman — Sybill, 
the  strong  and  delicate,  the  fond  and  firm,  the  loved  of  many  and  the 
worshipper  of  one — (the  dissipated  but  not  all-deceiving  Hastings) — 
her  fate  and  fortunes  constitute  one  of  the  deepest  sources  of  interest  in 
the  whole  work.  The  heart's  beat  quickens  as  the  harsh  cry  of  the 
horror-bringing  tymbesteres  breaks  in  at  intervals,  and  the  dancing 
forms  of  that  chssolute  and  cruel  troop  Surround  with  mocking  gestures 
the  daughter  of  the  reputed  wizard.  With  straining  eyes,  watchful 
and  anxious,  we  pursue  her  in  her  delightful  walks  with  the  whispering 
noble;  but  more  than  all  do  we  feel  the  interest  of  her  magic  power 
in  the  silent  night-scene  where  she  shares  the  couch  of  the  gentle 
Lady  Anne,  great  Warwick's  youngest  daughter — ^whcre  together 
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the/  undreas,  together  hold  soft^  oonfiding  converse,  mrtü  their  vokes 
sink  lower  and  lower,  even  into  broken  murmura,  and,  with  anns 
circling  one  another,  they  drop  into  deep  sleeps — and  believing  the 
innocent  child  of  hia  friend  and  benofector  to  be  alone,  JG*g  Edward 
enters  !  There  U  writing  here— nobleness  of  thought  and  sweetneas 
of  langoage  —  that  ehouM  eatablish  the  fcme  of  any  author,  even 
though  he  had  done  no  more. 

The  aüusion  to  thia  incident  leads  us  to  Warwick  himself.  The 
occurrence  hinted  at  furnishes  a  key  to  one  portion  of  that  great  man'« 
conduct  which  was  long  wrapped  in  myBtery,  and  even  until  now  stood 
in  need  of  the  explanation  it  here  happily  obtains. 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  injuries  and  inaulta  which  the  eari  had  ex- 


Feb.  1470,  when  suddenly  we  find  him  without  apparent  cause  in 
open  rebellion,  refusing  every  overture  of  conciliation.  It  was  not  a 
deliberate  and  pbtted  revolt,  for  the  earl  was  not  prepared  for  the 
conteat ;  he  was  even  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom;  and  in  the  eztremity 
of  his  revengeful  passion  bowed  his  pride  to  the  hated  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  led  the  Lancastrian  party  against  the  throne  of  the  Torkist 
whom  he  had  plaeed  upon  it.  A  motive  of  the  very  strongest  force 
was  here  sought;  but  the  truth  was  slow  in  suggeating  itaelf.  Histary 
had  left  us  in  the  dark;  when  here,  says  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  "where 
our  curiosity  is  the  most  excited,  Ifiction  gropes  aznidst  the  ancient 
chroniclea,  and  seeks  to  detect  and  to  guesa  the  truth.  And  then 
FictioD,  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  human  heart,  seizes  npon  the 
paramount  importance  of  a  fact  which  the  modern  hifftorian  has  been 
contented  to  place  amongst  dubious  and  collateral  causes  of  dissension. 
We  find  itbroadly  and  strongly  stated  by  Hall  and  others,  that  Edward 
had  coarsely  attempted*  the  virtueof  one  of  the  earl'a  female  relaiions. 
"  And  further  it  enreth  not  from  the  truth,"  says  Hall,  "  that  the  king 
did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the  earFs  house  which  was  much  against 
the  earl's  honesty,  but  whether  it  was  the  daughter  or  the  niece,  "was 
not  for  both  their  honours  openly  known;  but  ntrety  such  a  thing  was 
attempted  by  King  Edward,"  &c. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  in  a  series  of  connected  circumstances,  now 
offera  to  us  the  infcrence  that  the  "  female  rdationw  referred  to  could 
have  been  no  other  than  the  second  daughter  of  "Warwick— Anne,  who, 
after  her  reluctant  marriage  with  Richard  of  Gloucester,  was  very 
carefully  kept  from  Edward's  court.  He  also  ahews  by  dates  that  the 
occurrence  must  have  taken  place  just  prior  to  Warwick's  sudden  and 
unezplained  revolt.  , 

The  probability  of  thia  insult  once  eonceded,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  whole  obscurity  which  involves  thia  memorable  quarre* 
vanishes.  "  Here  was  indeed  a  wrong  never  to  be  forgiven,  and  je* 
never  to  be  prodaimed."  Tlie  character  of  the  great  earl  is  expounded 
from  first  to  last  in  this  spirit.  What  had  been  left  wanting  in  his 
Portrait,  has  been  boldly  filled  up  by  a  keen  study  of  the  featnres 
which  the  historical  pencil  had  supplied — by  a  severe  scrutiny  of  facfc 
and  a  laborious  exercise  of  qualities  Beidom  found  in  alliuM»  Witt 
high  powera  of  Imagination. 

The  result  is,  a  ßkeness,  at  once  literal,  speculative,  and  eonaistent. 
In  a  deceptive  light»  (for  almost  everything  in  that  time  was  decep- 
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tirely  placed,)  there  is  the  stamp  of  a  perfect  identity  upon  him.  He 
beara  the  mark  of  a  master-hand.  All  is  harmony  in  the  conception 
of  this  noble  character;  no  ßhadow  lends  an  undue  depth  to  another; 
no  false  brilliancy  mocks  the  rieh  lustre  that  lights  it  up«  Every  line 
exhibits the  author's  dearness  of  vision  and  firmness  of  tonch;  his  pre- 
c&on,  breadth,  and  life-gmng  truth  of  character.  And  this  is  aecom- 
pliahed  with  a  power  so  masterly,  that  the  repeated  efiorts  which  must 
neeesaarüy  be  employed  to  produce  the  result,  seem  bat  as  one.  No 
l&bour  is  visible  in  the  work;  it  appearg  to  he  the  effect  of  a  few  easy 
marbaga  of  the  penefl;  and  the  grandest  strokes  of  art,  by  which  the 
mighty  earl,  clad  in  the  complete  steel  of  his  chivalry,  or  in  the  still 
mm  closely-riYeted  armerar  of  his  aflections,  is  livingly  presented  to 
os— which  shew  him  in  his  admiring,  yet  resentfol  moods,  with  the 
treacheroos  king— in  the  half-melancholy  fondness  of  his  demeanonr 
with  his  wife  and  danghters  at  Middleham— in  his  proud  humility  with 
the  fieiy  Margaret,  in  his  dignifying  humbleness  with  Henry  in  the 
Tower— lastly,  in  the  mejesty  and  terror  of  his  appalling  conflict 
st  Barnet,  crowned  by  the  bravery  of  a  death  that  became  him  as  his 
life  had  done ;  these  snecessive  manifestations  of  an  ever-varying 
power  of  art,  adapting  iteelf  to  circamstances,  betray  bat  one  consistent 
sim  steadily  pursued,  and  are  broken  by  not  a  solitary  indication  of 
doabtorweanessinthedesign.  Andwhenwepraise  the  achievement 
of  the  character  of  the  illostrioos  King-maker,  beyond  every  other  which 
this  work  embodies,  we  feel  that  we  can  offer  it  no  higher  tribute. 

Nothing  haa  here  been  seid  of  the  vivid  gronpings  of  the  court,  and 
of  the  commonalty;  of  the  assemblings  of  magnificent  mobs  with 
Bobert  of  Sedesdale  at  their  head,  and  civic  processions  gorgeoas  bat 
calculating;  of  quiet  social  life,  and  the  ghasüy  battle-field;  of  the 
growing  power  of  opinion  which  is  ever  kept  in  sight,  through  the 
amoke  and  dost  of  contending  factions,  as  the  great  though  insensible 
morer  of  the  age.  Had  mach  been  said  on  these  points,  more  still 
matt  have  been  omhted.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  merits  eren  of 
common-plaee  works,  of  works  kss  considered  and  less  complete,  escapes 
the  eye  that  would  scan  their  pretensions  at  a  glance — describe  their 
divenrifled  qnatities  in  a  few  pagest  Criticism  can  rarely  be  atrictly 
just— in  some  cases  the  attempt  is  presumption. 

8ir  Edward  Bulwer  intimates  the  probability  that  the  Last  of  the 
Barons  will  have  no  saccessor — that  his  Actione  here  terminate.  We 
shaU  entertain  no  such  gloomy  fear  until  he  has  written  as  many  more« 
Bat  shoold  it,  most  unhappüy,  be  the  latest,  assuredly,  like  its  hero, 
whon  H  emolates  in  magnificence,  it  will  be  the  greatest  as  well  as 
tb  last  of  its  order. 


THE  «HOLT  ISLAND»  OF  THE  MEDITEERANEAN. 

BT  W.  FRANCIS  AHTSWORTR. 

The  island  of  Malta  is  known  to  all  by  report,  and  to  very  many  per- 
sonsfly.  Historie»!  reminiscences,  of  a  semi-fabolous  antiqnity,  of  a 
mystical  pantheism,  of  a  wrecked  aposüe  to  the  Gentües,  of  the  cham- 
pionahip  of  Christendom,  and  of  an  ever-changing  domination,  hang 
orer  it  in  all  the  beauty  that  prose  or  poetry,  from  the  days  of  the 
Odyssey  to  those  of  Ghilde  Harald,  can  grace  it  with.    The  diadem  of 
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the  Mediterranean,  as  Gibraltar  is  its  key,  it  has  been  an  object  of 
ambition  to  each  successive  power  which  has  ruled  in  that  great  in- 
land  lake;  and  hence  it  is  that  it  haa  been  sucoeaaively  in  the  hands  of 
Phcenicians,  Greeks,  Carthaginiana,  Romana,  Gotha,  Arabe,  Normans, 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Britona.  There  ia,  bowever,  much  that  is 
curioua  and  intereating  to  psychology  in  theae  otherwiae  dark  pagea  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  and  which  extend  firom  the  timea  of  Xerot- 
tistes,  the  high  priest  of  Apollo,  to  thoae  of  the  more  reoent  eatabtish- 
ment  of  a  biahop  of  the  Anglican  church. 

When  the  traveller  arrives  in  the  harboar  of  Valetta,  die  snmied 
atmosphere,  dark  countenanoes,  Qriental  dreaaea,  dreamy  skifla,  honses 
ailently  riaing  one  above  the  other,  and  the  aurrounding  general  repoae 
and  stUlness  only  broken  upon  by  the  tinkkof  devotional  bella,  impreas 
hhn  with  the  deep  senae  of  bis  being  in  a  new  climate,  and  amidst  a 
distinct  people.  Malta  is  a  real  tranaition  firom  the  weat  to  the  east, 
and  from  Europe  to  Africa.  There  is  none  such  to  be  met  with  on 
the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  where  the  difference  of  people  ia  as  great  as 
the  quarantine  line,  that  shuts  out  the  Mohammedana  firom  dviüred 
Europe,  is  well  defined;  but  in  Malta,  the  sun-burnt,  bonnetedChristian- 
Arab  is  a  real  shading  off  of  national  peculiarities,  which  in  other 
places  stand  out  in  bold  x-elief. 

The  first  thing,  on  landing  on  the  mole  of  the  ao-ealkd  Bamera, 
that  I  was  Struck  with  waa  the  number  of  idle  men  who  were  louuging 
about  They  were  in  the  ordinary  dreas  of  the  common  people,  loose 
drawers  or  trousers,  with  a  shirt  of  coarae  stuff,  over  which  was  worn 
a  waistcoat  fastened  by  a  long  woollen  aash  of  a  red  oolour;  a  red  cap, 
the  tassel  dangling  on  the  Shoulder,  was  negligenüy  placed  on  thehead. 
These  idlers  were  congregated  near  a  amall  chapel,  built  by  the  Grand 
Master  PereUos,  where  devotions  are  made,  previous  to  Tentming 
upon  the  sea,  to  the  patron  saint  of  mariners,  St.  Salvadori.  It  is  im- 
possible  not  to  be  forcibly  Struck  with  this  perpetuation,  or  rather  en- 
grafting  into  Christianity,  of  that  Pagan  worship  which  gave  to  Melitas 
its  ancient  celebrity.  It  was  here,  indeed,  that,  in  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  navigators  and  merchanta  came  firom  all  parte 
of  the  then  known  world  to  offer  their  inoense  to  the  gods,  who  were 
supposed  to  protect  the  island  and  its  commerce. 

Passing  under  an  archway,  an  ascent  commeneed,  which  was  carried 
up  by  tiers  of  steps  and  successive  terraces,  closely  hemmed  in  by  open 
shops  redolent  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  commodities,  tili  the  town 
was  gained;  a  fact  of  which  I  was  only  rendered  sensible  by  tall  hooses 
rising  on  each  side  of  very  narrow  streets,  and  the  change  ficom  die 
vitality  of  the  quay  and  open  shops  to  the  polished  tranquillity  of  a 
higher  class  of  tradesmen,  and  the  aristocracy  of  lodging-house-keepers. 
The  entrance  to  the  town  at  this.point  was  defended  byaookwsal 
Neptune,  wielding  at  once  his  mythic  trident  and  the  staff  of  the 
Christian  Grand  Master  Yignacourt.  Continuing  my  mid-urban 
climbing  for  some  time,  I  at  last  found  myself  in  &e  open  space  in 
front  of  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  John's. 

The  doors  of  Roman-catholic  churches  are  almost  always  open,  and 
why  should  edifices  erected  to  the  honour  of  God  be  ever  shut?  I 
entered,  therefore,  at  once  into  the  sacred  structure,  and  the  splendour 
around  me  was  so  dazzling,  the  Ornaments  so  varioua,  the  numerons 
chapels  so  richly  decorated,  the  succesaion  of  columna  corered  with 
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saperb  mosaics  so  great,  and  the  paintings  and  decorations  so  profuse, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn.  Here  was  a  deep-toned 
Caravaggio;  there,  paintings  by  the  Cavalier  Calabrese,  to  whom  the 
arched  ceiling  is  also  indebted  for  its  great  fresco  illumination;  then, 
again,  tapestry,  presented  by  the  Grand  Master  Perellos,  and  said  to 
have  cost  several  thousand  pounds.  But  neither  the  paintings,  nor 
the  gaudy  ahars,  glittering  with  eilver  tears  and  golden  candelabras, 
were  the  shrine  to  which  I  carried  the  wüling  offering  of  my  sym- 
pathies.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  Malta — not  even  the  splendid 
suite  of  armour  of  the  knights  Commanders  of  a  church-militant,  pre- 
served  in  the  palace — half  so  much  worth  apensive  hour,  as  the  silence 
and  semi-obscurity  of  the  under  chapel,  in  which,  like  the  kings  at 
St  Denis,  the  bones  of  the  grand  masters  repose,  beneath  their  elegant 
and  coetly  mausoleums.  It  is  an  hour  well  spent,  and  replete  with 
wisdom,  as  durable  as  if  bought  by  sad  experience. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  my  walks  through  Valetta,  its 
euburbs,  and  its  mighty  forte;  how  I  sauntered  through  the  spacious 
halb  and  elegant  Apartments  of  the  palace,  and,  what  is  much  better, 
feasted  the  inner  man  therein ;  how  I  explored  the  public  libraiy  and 
its  antiquities,  and  the  museum  of  Barbaro :  I  wish  merely  to  put  on 
record  that  I  visited  the  church  attached  to  what  was  once  the  College 
of  the  followers  of  Loyola,  the  church  called  St.  Catalina  degl'  Italiani, 
and  opposite  to  it  the  Chiesa  deüa  Vittoria,  with  a  painted  ceiling. 
In  fort  St  Elmo  I  visited  the  oollegiate  church  of  St.  Domenico, 
where  is  a  coarse  wooden  statue  of  St.  Faul  preaching,  and  that  called 
delle  Anime.  The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  di  •  Green,  also  called  the 
Church  of  the  Reformati,  was  also  dose  by,  and  contained  a  painting, 
repraenting  St  Trophinus,  in  Company  with  St.  Paul  and  the  cen- 
tarion,  visiting  the  father  of  Publius.  The  Maltese  sanctified  their 
eonverted  Roman  governor,  and  there  is  a  church  erected  to  his 
honour  in  the  suburb  of  Floriana.  In  the  suburb  of  Vittoriosa  or 
Borgi,  I  visited  the  parish  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  a  Greck  chapel, 
in  which  are  preserved  certain  very  holy  relics— -the  hat  and  sword  of 
the  Grand  Master  La  Valetta. 

Quittung  the  town  founded  by  this  same  grand  master,  with  its  stair- 
like  streets,  and  stealthy,  dark-eyed  maidens;  its  cool  quiet  mansions, 
and  rieh  ecclesiastical  struetures;  its  general  tone  of  low,  subdued  de- 
yotkm;  its  frequent  processions,  and  ever-tinkling  bells;  its  surround- 
ing  barren  rocks,  converted  by  art  into  spots  of  infinite  luxuriance;  and 
abore  all,  its  massive,  widely-extending  fortifications,  which  would 
aeem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  combined  fleets  of  the  wörld,  I  started,  in 
Company  -mit  a  ftiend,  on  a  pedestrian  trip  into  the  interior. 

Passing  out  of  the  gate  called  Delle  Bombe,,  we  advanced  upon  the 
great  road,  the  dry  dust  of  which,  and  the  prevailing  aridity  around, 
hang  at  once  characteristic  of  the  great  and  leading  physical  f eatures 
of  the  island.  Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  aqueduet,  a  noble 
work  undertaken  by  the  Grand  Master  Vignacourt,  which  brings 
water  from  a  spring,  with  the  corrupt  Arabic  name  of  Dujar  Chandul, 
at  a  cüstance  of  nine  miles  from  the  city.  As  we  advanced  into  the 
conntry,  there  was  much  that  was  Arabic  in  character  besides  the  lan- 
gnage and  the  blood — Arab  mixed  with  Greek  and  Italian;  many  of 
the  cottages,  especially  such  as  are  isolated  from  the  casals,  as  the 
TiUages  are  called,  are  essentially  Arab.    The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the 
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Windows  mere  loop-holea,  They  are  often  diyided  into  two  parte, 
formerly,  no  doubt,  harem  and  diyan  khaneh.  When  the  pal- 
metto,  as  ia  not  unfrequently  the  ease,  oyershadows  the  thresbold,  and 
the  prickly  pear  bristles  npon  the  crumbling  walls,  noünng  ia  wantina; 
to  complete  the  Illusion  bot  the  picketed  steed,  and  the  tasseled  speary 
erect  before  the  door-way.  Bat  how  dilferent  to  the  eondition  of  an 
Arab  hut!  The  harem  ia  here  unknown;  and  ander  a  benign  goren»* 
ment  induatry  and  comfbrt  have  snpeneded  rapine  and  porerty. 

We  had  gone  out  of  our  way  to  yiait  the  gardens  of  an  edifice,  hap- 
pily  no  longer  deyoted,  ander  the  veil  of  religiös,  to  the  most  erael 
persecution— the  inqaiaitorial  palaoe;  and  we  were  riehlj  rewarded 
for  our  walk.  Hie  gardens  of  Malta  are  peculiar,  aa  theresoorces  for 
aoil  and  water  are  few;  andthia  boschetto  was  a  good  exampie  of  what 
taste  and  ingenuity,  apparently  regardless  of  expenae,  ooold  do  with  a 
barren  rock.  Broad  and  leyel  terraeas,  with  marUed  fronta,  led 
down  throngh  open  waya  hewn  in  the  rock,  from  garden  to  garden. 
The  trees  were  of  splendid  growth,  the  waters  were  playing  in  foun-  | 

tains,  or  distriboted  in  reaeryoirs;  and  the  uniformity  of  yerdnre  and  ( 

flowering-plants  was  reliered  by  atatues  and  temples.    I  ooold  not  | 

help  aalung  myself  if  it  was  the  saute  men  who  uaed  to  rack  and 
torture  their  feUow-creatures  for  conscience'  sake,  who  thna  so  lovingly 
married  the  beantiesof  natura  with  thoseofart? 

Arriying  in  the  evening  st  Citta  Veechia»  we  repaired  to  the  ca- 
thedral  of  Malta,  a  noble  edifice,  not  so  encnmbered  with  Ornaments  aa 
the  churches  of  Valetta.  It  was  the  hoor  of  yespers.  It  ia  aaid 
that  religion  ahonld  be  in  the  heart:  it  ia  troe;  bot  the  fleah  ia  ao 
weak,  that  it  likes  to  be  appealed  to  aometimes  by  the  senaea;  for  my 
part,  I  neyer  enter  a  Romish  cathedra!  without  feeüngs  of  deep  dero- 
tion.  Apart  from  all  the  powerfuliniluenceaofa  noble  and  oorrectarcbi- 
tecture,  there  is  something  commanding  in  the  open  area;  no  ahabby 
boarded  monopoliea  of  a  pavement  sacred  to  the  prayers  of  all,  are 
admitted  here;  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ  sweep  unobstracted  throogh 
the  aisles— a  soft  snbdued  light  falls  from  the  stalned  Windows  nn- 
broken  upon  the  marble  tombstones— burning  incenae  riaea  in  thin  I 

wreaths  round  the  altar,  and  the  oolossal  angels  carved  on  the  oaken 
pnlpit  seem  springing  np  to  heayen. 

From  the  cathedral  wewent  to  the  old  senatorial  palaoe»  and  thenee 
to  the  church  of  Benedictines,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
in  rambling  over  the  former  capital  of  the  ialand.  If  Valetta»  a  aea- 
port  and  garrisoned  town,  is  somewhat  ataid,  and  of  a  retired,  devo- 
tional  character,  it  will  hardly  be  imagined  how  mach  more  ao  is  the 
Citta  Vecchia  or  Notabile,  aa  it  was  formerly  callecL  If  any  females 
were  in  the  streets,  they  were  gathered  round  the  well-worn  atepe  of 
some  cokasal  erucLSx;  if  there  were  any  men,  their  long  Uaek  gar- 
ments  and  sober  paee  at  once  proclaimed  their  ayocatkms.  The  very 
open  Squares  were  redolent  with  the  odour  of  frankincense;  and  the 
silence  was  only  broken  by  the  Mttle  bell  tmkling  for  the  passing  host. 
It  is  remarkable  that  there  were  scarcely  any  shops;  the  inhabitants 
appeared  to  be  solely  engaged  in  fasting  and  prayer;  or  aa  to  any 
intercourse  we  had  with  them,  they  might  have  been  the  unaubataittial 
effigies  of  the  three  thousand  Greeks  whom  the  Arabs  committod  to 
the  flames  in  the  year  870,  in  thia  melancholy  city.  In  the  streete 
themsetyes»  the  number  of  the  liying  was  eertainly  equatted  by  that 
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of  the  sculptured  repreeentations  of  those  agonies  over  whicfa  the  tme 
Christum  should  not  grieve,  bat  rather  rejoice,  as  the  token  of  bis  re- 
deroptioD— of  a  noble  and  generous  sacrifioe,  accomplished  for  bis  sal- 
ratkm.  In  such  a  city  there  was  no  inn,  and  wo  with  difficnlty  ob- 
tained  a  sofa  to  deep  upon. 

We  started  eariy  next  moraing  to  vidt  the  catacombs,  which  are 
Said  to  be  veiy  extensive;  bat  I  cannot  beer  witneas  to  this,— for  after 
penetrating  to  some  distance,  the  road  was  blockedap  with  stones,  said 
tohave  been  placed  there  in  conseqnence  of  people  losing  themselves 
in  the  intricacy  of  these  subterranean  streets.  We  were  not,  however, 
mach  disappointed,  as  the  living  sepolchre  above  had  been  quite 
enongh  without  the  catacombs  below. 

Not  far  from  hence,  we  explored  traces  of  what,  from  certain  anti- 
qoities  foond  there,  have  been  oonddered  to  be  the  remaina  of  a  Fhce- 
mam  temple.  We  then  made  a  slight  ascent  to  a  chorch  on  an 
eminence,  dedieated  to  St  Paul,  and  beneath  which  was  a  little  chapel 
feading  into  a  cave  dripping  with  moistore.  This  ia  the  cave  in  which 
tradition  asserta  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  have  lived,  after  the 
wrack  of  the  ship  which  was  eonveying  him  to  Borne.  The  dripping 
waten»  loaded  with  lime,  are  constantly  depodting  travertino,  or  in-» 
cnntations,  npon  the  sides  of  the  cave;  and  aa  visitors  generally  knock 
off  a  bit  of  stone,  as  a  reminiscenee  of  their  vidt,  it  ia  attributed  to 
Providentia!  interference  that  it  ia  thos  perpetually  regenerated.  The 
«de  tahlea  of  the  palace  at  Valetta  are  slabs  of  this  travertino  of  the 
idand.  Hie  Maltese  attribute  peculiar  virtue  to  fragments  of  the 
aame  rock,  aa  also  to  sharks'  teeth,  which  are  foond  in  the  limestone 
of  the  idand,  and  which  they  wear  as  amulets. 

Near  to  this  hill,  at  a  place  called  Emtarfa,  we  vidted  the  rnina  of 
a  temple  of  Froserpine,  from  which  was  derived  a  sqoare  aitar,  on 
which  are  represented  men  offering  a  fish  to  the  goddess,  and  which  is 
preaerved  in  the  library  at  Valetta. 

I  have  seldom  enjoyed  a  more  delightful  and  spirit-stirring  walk 
than  the  ascent  we  next  made  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ialand, 
which  is  called  Binjemma,  "the  thoosand  caves,"  from  the  nomber  of 
sepukhrd  grottoes  that  podtively  dot  the  steep  cliffe  of  a  deep  and 
pietaresqae  glen  dose  by.  The  lands  which  constitute  this  eminence, 
and  which  attains,  at  its  highest  part,  an  elevation  of  590  feet,  are 
harren  and  stony  to  a  degree.  I  can  only  oompare  the  district  to 
some  parts  of  Carniola,  or  to  the  interval  between  Lough's  Mask  and 
Comb,  in  Ireland.  Bot  it  has  ita  own  pecoliarities — vast  slaba  of 
stone,  washed  clean  and  bare,  by  the  rain  of  centaries,  or  by  the  cor* 
wnte  of  the  ocean  that  once  rolled  over  them,  with  little  intervala  • 
between,  rieh  in  grosses  and  flowering  plants,  snoeeed  to  one  another 
over  wide  Spaces,  like  monnments  of  a  bygone  city.  In  other  places, 
the  rock  beoomea  continuoiis  and  massive ;  and  this  pavement  is  tra- 
versed  by  deep,  regulär  furrows,  which  tradition  has  prodaimed  to  be 
the  traeks  of  wheels,  leaving  the  island  in  the  direction  of  Africa,  of 
which  it  is  sopposed  to  have  once  formed  a  part,  bot  in  reality,  only 
indicating  the  long-contmued  flow  of  waters  in  the  same  direction« 
Theo,  soddenly,  this  irregulär  rocky  sarface  is  broken  off  into  steep 
engs,  terminatmg  abore  rugged  aeclivitiea,  which  dope  into  a  deep 
and  dark  valley  below.  It  ia  on  the  dde  of  these  cliffi  that  oeeur  the 
aepulchrd  grottoes  which  have  given  their  name  to  the  place.  It 
was  with  regret  that  we  tore  ounelvea  from  this  noble  prospect—the 
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picturesque  cliffs  and  walle  cloee  by,  the  whole  erteilt  of  Malta  before 
us,  dotted  with  towns,  villages,  and  groves,  Gozo  and  Comino  beyond, 
and  the  wide  ocean  rolling  round  and  round  on  every  aide. 

We  descended  hence  into  a  rayine,  with  a  few  houses,  where  were 
some  natural  caves  worn  by  the  waters  of  a  former  sea,  and  distributed 
in  tiers,  at  different  leveis,  indicating  either  a  gradual  elevation  of  the 
rock,  or  an  elevation  at  different  periods.  Beyond  this,  we  ascended 
a  track  as  stony  and  barren  as  Binjemma;  nor  did  the  eonntry  improve 
tili  we  descended  towards  the  Channel  which  separated  us  from  the 
islands  of  Comino  and  Gozo. 

We  took  a  boat  to  the  latter;  the  water  was  beantifully  clear;  and 
we  could  distinguish,  with  the  greatest  facility,  the  stränge  forms  of 
animal  life  that  were  swimming  about  or  that  clang  to  the  weed-clad 
rocks.  The  cliffs  of  Comino  and  of  the  Channel  of  Gozo  were  strictly 
marine  in  aspect,  and  breasted  the  swift-flowing  waters  in  rugged, 
perpendicnlar  masses;  out  of  the  clefts  of  which  strong-winged  pigeons 
issued  forth  in  droves,  while  more  graceful  sea-birds  swept  from  the 
time-worn  caves.  We  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Rabbato;  and  afler 
visiting  the  churches  of  St  Francesco,  St  Giorgio,  and  of  St.  Agos- 
tino,  with  its  interesting  cemetery,  the  hospital  of  St  Gio.  Battista, 
and  the  principal  church  of  the  Assunzione  della  Beata  Vergine,  within 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  Castle,  we  had  just  time  to  enjoy  the  sunset 
from  the  heights  which  command  the  capital  of  Gozo  and  the  whole  of 
the  island,  ere  we  retired  to  the  shelter  and  comforts  offered  by  the 
new  hotel  situated  in  the  Square. 

Our  first  object  in  the  morning,  after  passing  through  the  garden 
called  Ta  Surgent,  with  its  old  bath  and  chapelled  sepulchres,  was  to  be 
swung  in  a  little  carriage  or  box,  suspended  by  ropes,  across  the  chasm 
which  separates  the  rock  called  Hajinet  (from  hadjar,  a  stone,)  ei 
General?  from  the  mainland,  and  where  grows  the  celebrated  fungus 
of  Malta,  lt  appeared  to  us,  however,  to  be  the  most  innocuous  of  all 
the  funguses  which  are  of  native  growth  on  the  great  rock  in  the 
Mcditerranean. 

We  next  traversed  the  island  by  the  Norman  fort  of  Chambray — a 
fortification  of  considerable  strength — to  the  Torre  dei  Giganti,  or 
the  giant's  tower,  which  is  composed  of  enormous  pieces  of  rock  püed 
one  upon  another  without  any  sort  of  cement.  This  is  certainly  a 
compilation  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Such  monuments,  like  the  Cyclo- 
pean  Teils  of  Syria,  the  Nuraghes  of  Sardinia,  the  Pelasgic  walls  of 
Tyrius,  and  the  treasuries  of  Mycensa  and  Erchomenos  in  Greece,  the 
pillars  of  Carnac,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  the  Cromlech  circles 
of  our  own  Islands,  denote  the  existence  of  a  race  of  men  who  seem  to 
have  occupied  themselves  (in  a  State  of  civüization  of  which  we  have 
no  records,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  plausible  conjecture)  in  rais- 
ing  edifices  of  enormous  grandeur  and  almost  imperishable  strength. 
Homer  mentions  that  the  first  inliabitants  of  the  Island,  then  called 
Hyperia,  were  Phooecians,  who  were  said  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  giants, 
and  whose  chief  was  Eurimedon.  K  not  giants,  they  appear  certainly 
to  have  been  capable  of  erecting  gigantic  structures. 

From  these  remains,  then,  of  giant  labour,  if  not  of  giant  popu- 
lation,  we  proceeded  to  the  sea-coast,  to  explore  some  small  caves, 
which  dispute  with  others  situated  on  the  island  of  Malta  itself  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  abode  of  Calypso  and  her  nymphs.  They 
were  narrow,  dirty,  and  difficult  of  access.    While  groping  about  their 
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remote  galleries,  I  put  my  hand  on  something  moveable,  which  led  me 
to  withdraw  it  with  great  celerity.  On  a  closer  examination,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  bunch  of  bats  clinging  together  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
of  anything  bnt  nymph-like  beauty.  Dissatisfied  with  the  appropri- 
ateness  of  these  caves  for  either  love  or  festivity,  we  again  crossed  the 
Channel  of  Comino,  and  wended  oor  way  to  the  other  assumed  grotto 
of  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  near  Melleha,  but  were  again  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment.  There  was  nothing  but  an  open  space  in  the  rock — a 
kind  of  sorry  archway,  fringed  with  a  few  fronds  of  fern,  with  an  in- 
terior  not  deep  enough  to  be  secret,  and  an  exterior  not  pleasant 
enongh  to  be  inviting.  It  was  not  a  residence  even  for  a  penitent 
nymph.  It  is  better  and  wiser  to  refer  to  the.pages  of  the  "  Odyssey" 
or  of  "  Telemachus,"  where  the  eave  will  be  found  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  not  as  it  is. 

Calypeo  appears  to  have  been  the  Cleopatra  of  Malta,  whieh  in  her 
time  was  called  Ogygia,  and  was  governed  by  kings,  for  we  find  one 
of  them  entertaining  Queen  Dido,  on  her  way  to  found  Carthage. 
Hence  Calypso  may  have  been  a  queen  of  the  island. 

Being  overtaken  by  night,  we  sought  refuge  in  a  sombre,  prison- 
like  looking  building,  called  Melleha,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Whether  a  monastery,  a  hospital,  or  a  house  of  reception 
for  tbe  poor,  I  do  not  remember;  but  all  the  accommodation  we  could 
get,  was  a  cell,  with  naked  boards  to  sleep  on.  There  was,  however, 
a  chapel  dose  by,  and  I  have  a  faint  memory  of  sundry  forms  wrapped 
up  in  long  dark  garment  s,  moving  about  in  the  obscurity  of  night. 

The  ensuing  morning  we  were  Walking  at  an  early  hour  along  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  St.  Paul's,  so  called  from  its  being  tra- 
ditionally  the  scene  of  the  Apostle's  wreck;  but  the  description  given 
is  of  a  place  where  two  seas  met  (Acts,  xxvii.  41),  which  would  rather 
appear  to  be  the  Channel  between  Malta  and  Gozo.  But  I  have  some 
faith  in  traditions  that  concern  localities;  and  probably  the  Apostle  of 
Tarsus  landed  after  the  wreck  in  this  bay.*  We  next  passed  a  bay, 
on  the  shores  of  which  the  sah,  for  the  consumption  of  the  island,  is 
evaporated,  and  leaving  the  sea  aide,  walked  over  to  Casal  Lia,  to  see 
a  church  of  some  architectural  pretensions.  From  thence  to  the 
palace  called  Villa  Preziosi,  the  gern  of  beauty  in  Malta;  Casal  Bir- 
chircara,  with  its  noble  church  dedicated  to  St.  Helen;  the  gardens  of 
San  Antonio,  which  delayed  us  a  considerable  time  by  their  great 
beauty  and  perfection;  and  the  baths  of  Pieta,  to  Valetta. 

After  our  return  to  Valetta,  we  made  another  excursion  to  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  on  which  occasion  we  yisited  the  fine  bay 
of  liarsa-Sirocco,  near  which  are  the  traces  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
from  whence  a  statue  of  the  victor  of  Antajus  was  obtained,  of  white 
marble,  and  in  very  good  condition.  We  also  visited  a  large  cave  on 
the  shore — a  cleft  in  the  rock,  called  Maklubba,  like  the  great  rent 
in  the  Jebel  Maklub,  near  Arbela — the  Mona  Nicator,  of  the  histo- 
riaas  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  villages  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
Casal  Zeitun,  or  "the  village  of  Olives,"  is  the  most  populous  in  the 
ialand,  and  has  the  most  splendid  church.  Not  far  from  it  we  also 
visited  the  church  belonging  to  another  great  village,  called  Casal 
Zunico,  where  we  were  shewn  a  portrait  of  St.  Catherine,  by  the 

•  It  was  in  this  bay,  also,  whioh  is  undefended,  that  the  Araos  landed  in  870, 
waen  oceorred  the  fearfol  bnnung  of  the  Greeks  at  Citta  Notabile, 
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oelebrated  Mattete  painter,  Matteo  Freu,  called  the  Calabreae;  Ae 
flfth  from  the  atme  eaael  we  had  aeen  in  die  island.  One  in  the 
pelaoe;  one  in  the  church  Santo  Catarina  degF  Italiani;  cme  in  Santa 
Maria  di  Gesn;  one  in  the  church  of  Zeitun;  andthia,thefifkh.  After 
a  pleaaant  ramble  throogh  the  gardens  of  the  Marcheea  Moacaü,  we 
retnrned  from  the  gratüying  sight  of  ao  many  large  and  fionriahing 
villages,  vying  with  one  another  in  the  aiunptoonaneaa  of  their  eocle- 
aiaatical  edifices,  fixr  the  last  time,  before  qnitting  the  Island. 

From  the  time  that  Jupiter  strack  the  graodaon  of  Borimedon  dead, 
for  hia  rebellion  and  impiety,  Malta  haa  been  a  aeene  of  constant  de- 
▼otion  amid  erer-changing  creeds.  The  Phosnidana  bronght  with 
them  their  goda  and  goddeaaea;  and  it  waaintheaeaemi-fabaloufltimds 
that  nympha  made  thia  favoured  ialand  their  dwelling-place;  butitwas 
the  Greeka  who  firat  eonaecrated  Malta  a  "  Holy  Island,"  and  eaUed  it 
Melita,  oompriaing  it  among  the  flfty  aacred  ialanda  (Nereida)  that 
sprang  from  the  union  of  Doria  and  Nereua,  both  children  of  the 
Ocean,  by  the  daoghter  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  The  Greeka  prected 
here  a  mägnificent  temple  in  honoor  of  Apollo,  and  created  a  high- 
priest,  by  Sie  nameof  Xerottistes.  They  also  introduoed  from  Syracuse 
the  worahip  of  the  goddeaa  Proaerpine. 

The  Romana,  either  from  religiooa  eonaiderationa  or  for  other  rea- 
aona,  rebuilt  and  adorned  the  churchea,  for  which  Melita,  now  Melitas, 
waa  famous,  and  to  visit  which  had  been  an  objeet  with  navigators  and 
merchants,  where  theyoffered  their  incenae  to  the  god%  who  were  sop- 
poeedto  protect  the  ialand  and  ita  commerce.  Tothsaetimeebelongthe 
erection  of  the  templea  to  Caator  and  Pollux,  protectors  of  mariners, 
from  whenoe  waa  obtained  a  medal  commemorative  of  the  fiao^  pre- 
aerved  in  the  libraiy — the  temple  to  Jnno,  the  vestigee  of  which  bare 
been  found  in  the  Arsenale  del  Borgo,  from  whence  waa  derived  an 
effigy  of  Lüde— and  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Maraa-Sirocco. 

It  waa  shortly  after  thia  period  (a.D.  56)  that  the  extraordinary  dis- 
penaation  occuned  to  the  ialand  of  the  wreck  of  St.  Paul  on  ita  ahorea, 
and  the  conyeraion  of  the  Roman  governor.Publius  and  of  the  rahabi- 
tanta  to  Chriatianity.  The  people  of  the  village  called  Caaal  Nasciar 
claim  to  the  preaent  day  the  hononr  of  having  firat  received  baptjam. 

The  ever  characteriatic  devotion  of  the  islanders  turned  with  re- 
newed  zeal  to  the  light  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them.  And  it 
waa  on  the  day  of  a  great  festival»  when  the  Christian  inhabitants 
were  all  engaged  in  worahip,  that  the  Arabs,  who  after  their  defeat 
by  the  Normana  (1090)  had  been  oonfined  to  a  quarter  of  the  island 
called  Ealna  ta  Bahria  (aj>.  1120),  made  an  attempt  to  seise  the 
leaders  of  the  ialand;  but  their  attempt  failed,  and  Count  Ruggero, 
the  Norman,  came  from  Sicily,  and  baniahed  the  rebela  from  the 
ialand. 

On  the  occaaion  of  the  infiunous  Sicüian  vespers,  John  de  Prorida 
had  arranged  that  the  aame  barbarona  eztirpation  of  a  dissenting 
faith  should  take  place  in  Malta,  but  it  waa  not  earried  into  execution; 
and  the  Malteae  are  not  stained  by  a  participation  in  that  horrid 
transaction. 

It  waa  under  the  Champions  of  Chrißtendom— the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,— to  whom  the  island  waa  ceded  by  Charles  V., 
that  the  Christian  religion  attained  its  zenith  in  the  island.  There 
was  now  no  eyasion  of  forma  and  ceremonies;  but  there  was  punishment 
for  the  lax,  and  the  inquiaition  for  the  soeptic.    The  island  became 
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crowded  with  the  süperb  ecdesiastical  edifices,  of  the  numberandbeauty 
of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  faint  idea;  and  they  were  adorned 
with  objecto  ofart  and  loxiiry,  brought  £rom  all  partsof  the  globe.  The 
Commander  of  the  annies  of  the  French  republic  distinguished  himself 
by  pfondering  theee  temples,  enriched  by  the  knights;  but  these  dis- 
graceful  proceedings  were  to  a  eertain  extent  defeated. 

It  is  now  but  a  £ew  years  since  the  fonndations  have  been  laid,  in 
the  same  island  of  pagesntry  and  devotion,  of  a  Protestant  chnrch, 
and  a  biahop  of  the  Anglican  creed  has  been  sent  out  to  the  Augean 
task  of  deanang  the  comiptions  of  ages,  and  of  estending  and  oe- 
meating  the  general  communion  of  churches.  And  does  not  the 
fesson  held  out  by  this  brief  page  in  the  history  of  the  "  Hory  Island" 
of  die  Medfterranean  lead  to  the  belief  that  its  inhabitants  may  be 
asopen  to  a  religion  of  the  heart  as  to  one  chiefly  of  forma  and 
eeremonies? 


THE  COUSINS. 

BT  THE  BABONBSS  DE  CALABRELLA. 
PART  THE  8EC0ND. 

Sie  Gerald,  really  hurt  at  the  determined  manner  in  which  his  Services 
were  rejected,  said,  quietly,  but  pointedly,  "  Arrange  the  affeir,  then, 
as  you  piease,  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  but  have  a  care  how  you  induce  my 
eousin  to  embark  in  a  career  for  which  he  is  moraüy  unfitted,  by 
his  habits,  his  disposition,  and  his  character.  Harry  will  enter  upon 
this,  as  he  would  upon  any  other  calling,  with  energy  and  courage; 
but  the  time  wiü  not  fail  to  arrive  when  he  will  awake  to  the  truth  of 
my  oonviction,  that  he  never  can  become  a  man  of  business;  his  noble, 
generous  nature  will  never  be  drilled  into  a  ciphering  automaton." 

"  Tou  take  a  prejudiced,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  an  unjust  view  of 
mercantile  life,  Sir  Gerald,"  replied  Mr.  Hamilton.  "  What  career 
would  you  think  Mr.  Danvers  better  fitted  to  fllir 

"  Any  one,"  rejoined  Sir  Gerald,  "  requiring  bright  and  versatile 
genius,  high  and  noble  enterprise,  would  be  his  atmosphere.  In  what- 
ever  position  Harry  Danvers  is  placed,  he  will  strive  to  become 
notioed;  but  failing  in  that,  he  will  sink  into  indolence  and  indifiference. 
And  now,  in  turn,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,  what  chance  has  such  a 
character  in  the  dull  routhie  of  a  countrag-house?  He  would  do  in  an 
honr  what  others  would  be  occupied  a  day  in  accompfishing ;  but  he 
would  never  (at  least  for  a  eontinuance)  be  abl^  to  conform  himself  to 
the  set  rufe  of  going  to  business  at  such  an  hour,  and  leaving  it  at  such 
anoiher,  as  a  daaly  practice.,, 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  you  are  mistaken.  That  your 
eousin  has  hitherto  been  the  inconsiderate,  reckless  young  man  you 
describe,  I  will  not  attempt  to  controvert — the  picture  is,  I  fear, 
too  true;  but  he  was  then  not  aware  of,  or  rather,  he  had  never 
inquired  into  or  given  a  thought  to  his  worldly  position;  now,  I  flatter 
myself,  he  is  perfectly  conversant  with  it,  and  I  hope  he  is  disposed  to 
act  as  any  sensible  man  would  do  under  such  circumstances,  and  by 
steadmeas  and  attention  to  the  concern  so  fortunately  at  this  moment 
withm  his  reach,  do  credit  to  his  patrous,  and  obtain  for  himself  the 
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independenoe  which  can  alone  give  him  a  right  to  indulge  in  those 
pursuits  which  have  hitherto  been  the  occupation  rather  than  the 
recreation  of  his  life.  Have  I  your  permission,  Sir  Gerald,  to  transact 
the  loan  I  have  mentioned?" 

Sir  Gerald  paused;  bis  feelings  led  him  to  do  whatever  might  appear 
to  be  for  Harry*»  advantage  bot  hiß  reason  was  by  no  meana  con- 
vinced;  and  in  replying  to  Mr.  Hamilton^  question,  there  was  a  seri- 
ousneas  and  an  earnestness  in  bis  manner  which  surprised  and  ahnest 
startled  Mr.  Hamilton.  "  Aasuredly,"  said  he,  "  yoa  have  my  per- 
mission  to  negotiate  any  loan  that  may  be  wanting  to  forward  the 
interests  of  my  cousin;  but  excose  my  adding,  that  this  affirir  is  alto- 
gether  one  I  cannot  approve.  I  have  a  foreboding  that  it  will  lead  to 
Harry's  misery.    God  grant  it  may  never  drive  him  to  disgrace!" 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  conversation  took  place  the 
cousins  paased  together;  and  Sir  Gerald  used  every  argnment  that  in- 
terest  and  affection  could  dictate  to  divert  Harry  from  forming  any 
engagement  in  a  concern  so  little  consonant  with  his  habits;  and 
urged  him  to  seek  fame  and  fortone  in  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
"  At  the  bar,"  said  he,  "  you  might,  and  I  feel  you  would  become  an 
Ornament  Bat  to  chain  that  high  apirit,  to  snbject  the  brilliant 
talents  you  possess,  to  the  drudgery  of  a  mercantile  concern,  where  the 
brightest  aspiration  would  be  liable  to  be  checked  by  some  heavy  bill 
of  lading  being  brought  for  inspection,  is  to  become  morally  dead.  If 
you  must  make  a  fortune— if  you  no  longer  regard  me  sufnciently  to 
share  mine, — for  both  our  sakes,  Harry,  do  fix  upon  some  career  more 
in  unison  with  your  character  and  long-indulged  habits." 

But  Harry  Danvers,  though  impressed  by  his  cousin's  generous  and 
unvarying  affection,  was  deaf  to  all  these  argumenta.  The  fortune  to 
be  made  in  a  merchant's  house  was  all  he  chose  to  see— was  perhaps 
all  he  actually  did  see;  for  he  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  in 
every  change,  in  every  plan  they  adopt,  see  but  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture:  it  is  for  those  who,  like  Sir  Gerald,  look  with  the  eye  of  rea- 
aon, and  inspired  by  friendship,  to  discover  the  shades. 

"  You  will  go  abroad,  Gerald,9*  said  Harry;  "  you  will  travel  for  two 
years;  and  when  you  return,  you  will  find  me  setüed  down  into  a 
grave"  (and  here  he  laughed  heartily),  *'  plodding — no,  not  plodding— 
no,  hang  it!  I  can't  be  that— no,  no,  I  shall  be  an  enterprising— ay, 
and  a  rieh  man  !w 

Sir  Gerald  sighed  deeply;  bis  cousin,  his  brother — for  they  had 
ever  been  brothers  in  all  but  the  name,— was  still  the  same  buoyant, 
light-hearted  being.  "  And  after  aU,"  thought  he,  u  why  should  I 
seek  to  fetter  his  choiee?  Harry  will  try  a  merchant's  life  ;  he  will 
not — he  cannot  like  it  But  what  then?  He  will  be  free  to  choose 
again,  and  my  heart  and  my  purse  will  be  ever  ready  to  aasist  his 
views."  And  with  this  attempt  to  modify  his  dislike  to  the  measore 
did  Sir  Gerald  bid  his  cousin  adieu,  and,  in  Company  with  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Stanley,  set  out  on  his  journey  abroad. 

Somewhai  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  foregoing 
events,  Sir  Gerald  Danvers  returned  to  England;  Mr.  Stanley,  having 
formed  a  matrimonial  connexion,  had  preceded  him  some  months,  and 
was  at  this  period  living  with  bis  bride  in  the  vicarage-house,  distanf 
about  a  mile  from  Rashleigh  Castle.  Sir  Grerald  merely  passed  through 
London,  on  his  way  from  the  coast  to  his  family  seat,  where  he  only 
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remained  to  take  some  slight  refreshment,  and  immediately  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  vicarage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  were  quite  unprepared  to  ex- 
pect  Sir  Grerald,  and  were  consequently  mach  surprised  on  seeing  him 
approaching  their  house  by  the  fine  avenue  of  trees  which  led  direct  to 
their  sitting-room.  As  he  drew  near,  they  were  both  shocked  at  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance.  Indeed,  on  first 
meeting  them,  bis  agitation  was  so  excessive,  that  they  were  all  com- 
pletely  nnnerved;  bat  on  Mrs.  Stanley 's  retiring  to  recover  herseif,  a 
long  and  confidential  communication  with  her  hasband  seemed  to  have 
relieved  Sir  Grerald's  oppressed  mind;  for  on  her  return  to  the  room, 
he  took  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Stanley  will  teil  yon  all — I  cannot  speak 
to  you  of  it  to-night." 

The  following  day,  Sir  Grerald  returned  to  London,  where  he  imme- 
diately sought  his  cousin.  During  his  absence,  their  correspondence 
had  been  at  first  very  frequent — for  the  last  fifteen  months  it  had  been 
less  so;  but  Harry  said  the  falling  off  was  not  on  his  side;  and,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  Sir  Grerald  confessed  that  he  had  been  perhaps  a  little  di- 
latory.  Harry's  letters  had  invariably  spoken  of  his  content,  and  told  how 
pleasant  he  found  the  life  which  his  cousin  had  so  much  dreaded  for 
him.  But  Sir  Grerald  fancied  these  expressions  might  be  in  some 
measure  exaggerated.  However,  these  fears  could  not  but  find  ample 
refutation  in  Harry's  gay  looks  and  joyous  tones;  and  a  few  days 
passed  in  his  society  convinced  Sir  Gerald  that  his  judgment  must 
have  been  erroneous  when  he  considered  his  cousin's  misery  sealed  by 
his  becoming  a  junior  partner  in  an  old  and  respectable  mercantile 
house;  for  he  was  evidentiy  happy  himseif,  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  style  of  living  proclaimed  him  already  in  affluent  cir- 
eumstances;  and  Sir  Gerald  gazed  with  a  brother's  delight  on  his 
animated  countenance,  as  he  saw*  him  courted  and  admired  in  every 
circle  they  frequented.  Indeed,  at  that  moment  Harry  Danvers  was 
one  of  the  most  populär  men  of  the  day.  In  all  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow-men  he  was  bland  and  courteous  —  and  in  his  charities 
almost  prodigal;  no  tale  of  distress  ever  feil  on  his  ear  unheeded ;  he 
was  too  volatile  to  search  deeply  into  causes,  or  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  those  who  appealed  to  him;  but  their  distresses  were  sure  of  relief. 
His  habitual  good-humour,  his  never-failing  cheerfulness,  and  an 
innate  kindness  of  feeling,  made  him  the  pet  of  every  society  in  which 
he  was  intimate;  and  intimate  he  became  with  all  who  knew  him. 
Ever  ready  to  promote,  always  foremost  to  extract  and  enjoy  amuse- 
ment  from  every  passing  folly,  his  society  was  universally  sought.  No 
water-party  could  be  arranged  without  Consulting  Harry  Danvers — no 
white-bait  dinner  could  be  fixed  without  a  reference  to  his  engage- 
ments:  everywhere  and  by  every  one  he  was  sought  and  welcomed. 
And,  with  all  this  popularity,  he  was  not  in  the  least  spoiled.  He 
was  still  the  gay,*  cheerful,  unpretending  person  he  had  at  first  ap- 
peared  in  society;  and  but  one  opinion  reigned,  that  his  own  störe  of 
inward  happiness  must  be  great  when  his  very  look  could  cast  such  a 
powerful  reflection  of  it.  Other  men  would  have  been  envied;  but  a 
something  in  his  manner  seemed  to  defy  the  indulgence  "of  such  a 
malevolent  feeling:  and  if  a  disparaging  word  was  ever  uttered,  it  was 
invariably  found  to  have  been  hazarded  by  some  one  to  whom  he  was 
not  personally  known.  There  are  some  countenances  that  seem 
formed  to  ensure  to  their  possessors  universal  sutfrage:  few,  indeed, 
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may  be  the  instanoea;  bot  höre  and  there  we  find  them,  and  find  thdr 
chann  irresistible.  One  might  imagine  nature  created  diese  ex- 
oeptions  in  her  holiday  hours,  and  stamped  them  with  nooghl  bot 
pleaaing  images  and  happy  refiectiona. 

Sir  Gerald  a  indinationa  woold,  perhape,  have  led  bim  to  live  lest 
in  the  workl  than  he  did ;  bat  Harry  never  aeemed  so  thoroogfcly  to 
enjoy  hia  sucoess  aa  when  he  aaw  a  smile  of  aadafiiction  ühunine  hie 
oousin's  brow.  Alas !  that  brow  wanted  the  ünpetos  of  gratafied  affec- 
tion  to  take  from  it  the  expression  of  grief  which  it  now  usually  wäre. 
On  the  consins*  first  meeting,  Harry  had  remarked,  and  questioned 
Sir  Gerald  on  the  cause  of  ins  dispirited  appearance  and  listfesa  man* 
ner ;  but  with  a  strong  effort  his  cousin  had  said,  **  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  deoemng  you,  Harry,  reapecting  my  State  of  mind;  within 
the  last  year  my  peaoe  haa  experienced  a  severe  shock,  bot  as  the 
feelings  of  others  have  been  aa  sadly  betrayed  as  my  own,  and  aknce 
has  been  enjoined  me,  I  must  not  at  present,  even  to  you,  be  more 
explicit.  A  time  may  come  when  this  reatraint  will  be  removed* — 
(there  was  a  slight  shudder  visible  on  Sir  Gerald's  frame,  as  though 
that  moment  were  one  more  dreaded  than  hoped)— "  and  tben,"  added 
he,  "  you  shall  hear  all.  Meanwhfle,  as  you  love  me,  dear  Harry, 
never  refer  to  it ;  and  when  you  see  me  unable  to  combat  with  this 
hidden  grief,  leave  me  to  reoover  myself  alone." 

Harry  was  satisfied  to  obey  his  cousin's  wishes,  and  never  afterwards 
appeared  to  notice  the  frequent  changes  in  Sir  Gerald's  manner.  It 
was  evident  to  all  who  feit  sufficient  interest  to  observe  it,  that  his  was 
a  twofold  existence ;  the  tranquil,  the  almost  cheerfol  tone,  he  assnmed 
while  mingling  with  the  worid,  followed  bim  not  into  retirement  In 
liis  own  home,  he  might  be  seen  at  times  plunged  in  deep  grief;  at 
others,  the  prey  to  some  torturing  anxiety,  that  seemed  to  rend  every 
fibre  of  his  strong  and  manly  frame.  Harry's  love  for  his  cousin  must 
have  made  his  promised  silence  most  painful  to  him,  had  he  not  some- 
times  asked  himself  how  he,  who  had  never  known  any  very  deep  or 
intense  feeling,  could  appreciate  or  sympathize  with  one  so  powerfully 
aiüicted ;  and  thus  the  conviction  that  his  was  not  a  fitting  voke  to 
pour  balm  into  a  wounded  heart  had  as  much  influenee  in  keeping  him 
silent  as  his  cousin's  reqnest. 
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LEGEXD     OF     TUE     BlNüBS. 
BT   CHAXIXS  HEBTET. 


Abboad,  at  home, 

Whereer  we  roam, 
Alang  the  Thamee  or  Dwina ; 

Whetber  we  ohance 

To  visit  France, 
Or  Mexico,  or  China ; 

Some'waoäa  we 
Are  ture  to  see, 
Though  we  may  not  see  Seville,* 


So  old,  that  fame, 
To  coin  a  name, 
Ascribes  it  to  the  DeviL 

Oar  Sassex  const 
His  Dyke  can  boast 

Among  its  Dovmy  ridges: 
His  Panchbowl,  too, 
Is  still a  on  view," 

And  last,  not  leset,  bis  bridges. 


*  Qoien  no  ha  risto  Sevilla. 
No  h»  viÄtm  M«ntTÜU, 
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Wales  and  St  Go- 

thard  two  ean  shew 
Whieh  named  in  each  guide-book  are ; 

And,  take  my  word, 

YouTlfindathird 
Cloaetothebaths  of  Lncea» 

Bat  bridge  and  dyke 

We'll  leare  alike 
For  Dannbe'e  rapid  waten ; 

That  riTer  whieh 

Hat  deign'd  Henrich 
The  draaia  with  itaDangnters. 

Planche  and  Qaiiit 

If  you  look  in 
Their  books,  moet  likely  mention 

The  faet  whieh  I 

RespectfaUy 
Saheut  to  yonr  attention. 


There  atandeth  still 

A  mighty  hill 
Abofe  the  right  bank  soaring, 

As  tooriata  know 

Who  chanca  to  go 
That  segien  wild  ezfäoring. 

Its  shape  nnd  tiae 

May  well  surprise 
The  stranger,  thongh  its  hist'ry, 

Were  it  not  for 

Tradition's  lore, 
Hight  still  be  wrapt  in  myst'ry. 

Folks  call  it  Nat- 
ternberg, and  that 

ball  that  tney  who  glory 
In  faet  can  eay, 
Thongh  faney  may 

Teil  qejte  another  story. 

I/mg,  long  ago, 

Hcw  long  none  know,— 
Kty  we've  no  date  by  ns, — 

There  lay  a  Ttl- 

lage  near  this  hill, 
Call'd  Deggendorf  the  pious. 

And  to  this  day 

The  trav'Uer  may 
The  viüage  still  repair  to ; 

Bat  does  it  hold 

Itsfameofold? 
Ah!  that  I  cannot  swear to. 

Tis  said  that  then 

Its  boys  and  man, 
All  woridly  pastime  scorniag 

As  7ain  and  light, 

Watch'd  erry  night 
And  fasted  ev'ry  morning. 


Each  lad  and  lata 

Heard  early  rnass, 
To  chnrch  bethnea  resorting; 

Their  eyes  oft  met 

'Tis  true,  bat  yet 
They  nerer  thonght  of  eonrting. 

No  sin,  no  vice 

CouM  e'er  antica 
Their  hearts  from  good  to  enl, 

Andallagrea 

Their  piety 
Was  wormwood  to  the  deriL 

Thongh  hard  he  triad 

On  er  ry  side 
Some  rinner  to  diseern,  he 

Wasbalk'd;  inshort, 

Not  one  he  eaaght, 
Not  even  an  attomey. 

The  lawyers  there 

Too  pious  were 
With  costs  to  make  a  high  bill, 

Nor  lored  to  roam 

Afar  front  home 
Without  a  pocket  Bible. 

Hasbands  and  wirea 

Led  qniet  Hvea, 
And  I  am  mach  mistaken 

If  some  might  not 

(Thrice  happj  lot!) 
Have  claim'd  the  nitch  of  baoon. 

No  thieving  wight 

Stole  forth  by  night 
To  take  what  wasn't M  his'n  :n 

None  needed  locks, 

Nor  Jaü,  nor  Stocks, 
Nor  pillory,  nor  prison  j 

Nor  New  Police 

To  keep  the  peace, 
With  staves  and  trnncheons  ready ; 

Nor  pedagogue 

The  boys  to  flog; 
For  e'en  the  boys  were  steady. 

In  short,  OU  Nick, 

Though  erer  quick 
A  weak  point  to  discorer, 

Yet  ftnnd  none  here, 

Where  all,  'twas  clear, 
Lived  in  content  and  clorec 

His  teeth  he  gaash'd, 

His  teil  he  laah'd, 
Such  fnry  did  he  feel ;  and 

Jump'd  to  and  fro, 

Iike  u  Ole  Jim  Crow,* 
Or  India-rnbber  Wieland. 
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He  Tow'd  he'd  pny 

Them  off  tome  day, 
Thcir  piety  so  Yex'd  htm ; 

Uid  scrre  them  out, 

A  nibble  root ! 
Bat  kam  to  do't  perplex'd  him. 

Shoold  he  by  night 

Destroy  oatright 
Their  crops,  or  shoold  he  skoghter 

Their  geete  and  chicks, 

Or  born  their  ricks, 
Or  poison  all  their  water? 

"  Not  to,"  thooght  he, 

"  Some  chance  Irom  me 
Migbt  theo  my  foes  deliver; 

Fll  drown  'cm  all, 

Both  great  and  smaU, 
By  danuniag  up  the  riTer !" 

With  thit  latent 

Away  he  went, 
Ere  time  was  one  day  older, 

And  quick  as  thooght 

Came  back,  and  brooght 
A  moontain  on  his  Shoulder. 


'Twas  early  day. 

And  'neath  him  lay 
Green  woods  with  fragranee  teemiag; 

Abore  him  bright 

With  golden  light 
The  sonny  rays  were  beaming. 

Had  the  still  hoor 

No  soothing  power 
One  pitying  thooght  to  waken  ? 

Coold  he  yet  steel 

His  sool,  and  feel 
His  pnrpose  still  onshaken? 

He  coold:  remorse 

Ne'er  check'd  his  coorse, 
Of  mercy  loth  to  think,  he 

Paosed  to  snrvey 

The  nearest  way, 
Then  dash'd  along  like  "  winky.* 

Straight  as  a  crow 

Is  wont  to  go, 
He  ftew,  and  thos  made  shorter 

What  space  remain'd, 

Until  he  gain'd 
His  joorney's  end — the  water. 


Far,  far  away 
The  moontain  lay 

Wh  ich  he  preferred  to  any 
That  met  his  eye, 
Tboogh  not  so  high 

As  Simplon  or  Mont  Oenia, 

Its  ancient  site, 

I  grieve  to  write, 
We  critics  can't  agree  on : 

Whether  'twas  Berne, 

Or  eise  Locerne, 
Or  Martigny  or  Sion. 

Or  whether,  as 

One  version  has, 
For  many  teil  the  story, 

The  hill  once  crown'd 

The  rising  gronod 
That  borders  Lake  Maggiore. 

Fancy  most  choose, 

Since  faets  refuse 
To  set  at  rest  the  matter: 

No  long-tongoed  wight 

Can  prove  the  site — 
Not  even  Captain  Patter. 

The  devil  o'er 

The  village  bore 
His  load  to  him  so  easy, 

Too  high  to  hear 

The  carols  clear 
Of  many  a  winged  Grjsi. 


Why  he  bore  still 

That  heavy  hill 
'Twas  easy  to  onriddle, 

For  ss  he  came 

He  took  his  aim 
To  drop  it  in  the  middle. 

Bot  hov'ring  o'er 

The  sloping  shore 
He  heard  a  deep  bell  ringiag, 

And  Toices  clear 

Smote  on  his  ear — 
The  monks  their  Are  singing. 

He  shndder'd,  and 

Unclasp'd  his  hand 
With  many  a  painfhl  shiver ; 

The  moontain  sank 

Upon  the  Dank, 
Instead  of  in  the  river. 

With  drooping  head 

The  devil  fled 
Far,  far  from  Danobe's  waters ; 

Whither,  none  knew — 

Most  Hkely  to 
His  subterranean  quarters. 

Nor  ever  will 

Yoo  near  the  vil- 
lage in  your  travels  find  him, 

Althoogh  yoo  may 

See  any  day 
The  hill  he  left  behind  him} 
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BT    ROBERT    BELL. 
PART  I.  condmtad.* 

Such  frolics  as  these  of  the  fair  Miss  Jennings,  who  held  the  doubtful 

doctrine  that  a  virtuous  woman  could  at  all  times  afford  to  despise  appear- 

ances,were  very  common  amongst  fashionable  beauties,  and  especially  the 

maids  of  honour.    A  similar  adventure  is  related  in  the  Memoirs  of 

De  Grammont,  in  which  Miss  Hobart  and  Miss  Temple  shew  off  their 

animal  spirits  quite  as  gaily,  with,  however,  a  dash  of  court  intrigue 

and  female  malice  in  the  story,  that  gives  it  a  still  higher  relish  of  that 

licentious  age.    Miss  Hobart  was  well  shaped,  with  a  bold  cur,  great 

vivadty,  and  nnflagging  wit.     She  had  the  stränge  reputation  at  court 

of  being  fonder  of  the  society  of  her  own  sex  than  that  of  the  men, 

and  it  seems  she  dedicated  her  influence  in  that  way  to  the  legitimate 

endß  of  scandal  and  gossip.     Lampoons  flew  about  Whitehall  as  thick 

as  haflstones,  and  it  was  her  province  to  give  them  a  still  wider  circu- 

lation,  while  she  contrived  to  make  their  application  so  palpable  that 

nobody  could  mistake  the  point  or  the  victim.     In  fact,  she  was  the 

back-stairs  editor  of  the  squibs  and  epigrams,  and  sometimes,  as  in  this 

particular  instance,  ventured  even  to  falsify  the  saures  she  retailed 

and  expounded.     Miss  Temple,  on  the  other  band,  was  delicate  in 

mind  and  person,  very  credulous,  and  easily  imposed  upon.     TTie 

erafty  Hobart,  afiecting  great  friendship  for  her,  and  under  the  pretext 

of  putting  her  on  her  guard  against  the  treacheries  of  the  palace,  took 

her  one  day  into  her  bath-room,  and  in  the  strictest  confidence  opened 

a  budget  of  insidious  advice,  cautioning  her  against  the  intriguing 

spirit  of  the  courtiers,  whom  she  described,  truly  enough,  as  being 

ntterly  heartless,  and  devoted  only  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  at  any 

coet  of  honour  or  reputation;  and  then,  having  successfully  worked 

npon  her  simplicity,  she  pojnted  out  Rochester  as  the  most  perfidious 

of  them  all,  ending  by  shewing  her  a  copy  of  verses  in  which  he  took 

the  person  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Temple  to  pieces,  scandalized  her  in 

detail  for  a  multitude  of  defects,  and  heaped  upon  her  ridicule  of  that 

Bort  which  is  the  last  a  woman  is  ever  likely  to  forgive.    It  happened 

at  Ulis  very  time  that  Rochester  was  a  professed  admirer  of  Miss 

Temple,  and  that  he  daily  persecuted  her  with  compliments  upon  her 

beauty;  his  monstrous  insincerity,  therefore,  in  lampooning  her  so 

cruelly,  naturally  excited  her  indignation,  and  bursting  into  a  passion 

of  tears,  she  gave  free  vent  to   her  rage  and  offended  self-love. 

Iitüe  did  she  suspeet  that  these  very  verses  were  written  upon  an- 

other  person,    and  that  it  was  to  the  incredible  malignity  of  Miss 

Hobart  she  was  indebted  for  Unding  her  own  name  inserted  in  lines, 

which  were  really  intended  for  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  impudent 

women  of  the  court! 

Miss  Hobart,  however,  gained  all  she  wanted.  She  made  an  effec- 
tual  breach  between  Rochester  and  Miss  Temple,  and  had  the  satisfac- 

*  By  a  typographical  error  the  continuation  of  this  paper  in  the  last  Nnmber 
wm  headed  Part  IL,  üwtead  of  Part  I.  continued  j  which  will  at  once  explain  away 
Hs  apparent  incompleteness. 
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tion,  the  next  time  they  met,  of  watching  the  ludicrous  working  of  the 
poison.  The  scene  was  a  perfect  eguhoque.  Bochester  was,  as  nsoal, 
all  gallantry  and  fine  Speeches;  Mi«  Temple,  thoroughly  penoaded  of 
his  guilt,  was  all  contempt  and  soarn.  In  a  few  evenings  afterwards, 
Miss  Temple  was  resolved  to  indulge  her  fancy  with  an  adventure  in 
the  Park,  possibly  having  a  lnrking  deogn  under  it  of  snaring  Boches- 
ter into  a  dilemma.  She  accordingry  propoeed  to  Miss  Hobart  that 
they  should  exehange  dressea,  put  on  acarfs  and  hlaek  masks,  and  go 
into  the  MalL  in  the  Park,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Miss 
Hobart  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  prcject,  from  an  appreheasionthat 
h  might  lead  to  the  detectioa  of  her  fklsehood;  bat  Miss  Temple  was 
not  to  be  baulked  in  a  design  upon  which  she  had  fairly  set  her  girlish 
heart,  and  so  the  masquerade  was  finally  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  meanwhüe,  Rochester,  who  had  spies  in  the  shape  of  abigails  in 
every  Chamber,  obtained  füll  Information  of  eveiything  that  had  oc- 
curred;  the  very  conversation  between  the  ladies  having  been  secretly 
overheard  and  reported  to  him.  He  resolved  to  have  his  revenge 
upon  Miss  Hobart  in  his  own  way,  and  taking  KiUigrew  into  his  eon- 
fidence,  they  proceeded  to  the  Park  together,  having  previously  con- 
eerted  their  plan  of  action. 

The  Park,  lnckily,  was  thinly  attended;  and  the  ladies  had  scarcely 
entered  the  Mau  when  they  perceived  Bochester  and  Killigrew  at  a 
distance.  The  figures  of  the  ladies  had  a  sufficient  resemblance  to 
each  other  to  enable  them,  as  they  imagined,  to  carry  off  their  plot 
with  complete  snccess — the  marked  disaimilarity  of  their  featnres  bong 
totally  concealed  by  their  masks.  Miss  Temple  no  sooner  recognised 
the  insolent  Bochester  than  she  hastened  forward,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
npbraiding  him  in  her  assnmed  character  for  the  insults  he  had  cast 
upon  her  in  her  real  one.  Her  companion  with  great  diflcolry  re- 
strained  her,  reminding  her  that  she  wonld  only  expose  herseif  to  the 
impertinence  for  which  the  two  devils,  as  she  called  them,  were  so 
notorious.  Bnt  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  Whüe  the 
nymphs  were  disputing  the  point,  the  gentlemen  joined  them,  and 
Kochester,  pretending  to  be  really  deceivÄ  by  their  dresses,  drew  off 
Miss  Hobart— accosting  her  as  Miss  Temple,  andlavishing  a  profnskm 
of  compliments  npon  her  style  and  figure.  Miss  Hobart  now  thought 
she  was  perfectly  safe,  and  catching  at  the  bait  with  avidity,  kft  Ißss 
Temple  to  be  engrossed  by  Killigrew. 

This  was  exactly  what  Bochester  desirecL  Poor  Miss  Temple  was 
sadly  put  out  by  the  signal  failure  of  her  plot,  and  was  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  her  mortification;  but  Killigrew  was  too  sküful  a  master  of 
finesse  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  addressing  her  as  Miss  Hobart, 
he  began  in  a  low  voice  to  entreat  her  attention,  as  he  had  something 
to  say  to  her  as  a  friend,  which  seriously  concemed  her.  The  right 
key  was  touched  in  a  moment,  and  her  curiosity  was  no  sooner  excited, 
than,  strictly  preserving  her  own  secret,  she  suffered  herseif  to  be  led 
away  to  hear  what  he  had  to  communicate.  He  then  asked  her  what 
she  meant  by  railing  so  bitterly  against  Lord  Bochester  to  a  lady  for 
whom  of  all  others  he  entertained  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem;  and 
after  patiently  recapitulating  the  whole  story  of  tiie  scandalous  verses, 
he  reproached  her  with  certain  horrible  rumours  concerning  herseif, 
which  were  afloat  at  court,  and  warned  her,  as  she  valued  her  life,  to 
reconcile  Lord  Bochester  and  Miss  Temple,  as  his  lordship  was  de- 
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votedly  attached  to  that  lady,  and  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  disclosure,  Miss  Temple 
kepi  impticit  süence:  she  was  pararysed  with  amazement;  and  by  the 
tine  his  lordship  and  Miss  Hobart  rejoined  them,  she  was  so  confused 
and  frightened,  that  eren  had  she  been  inctined  to  speak,  her  toogue 
■rast  have  refused  its  office.  In  the  midst  of  this  surprise  and  per- 
plexity,  the  gentleinen  suddenly  took  leave;  and  Miss  Temple  hurried 
back  to  St  Jamea's,  refusing  to  answer  the  fiunied  interrogatories  with 
which  she  was  aasaikd  by  Miss  Hobart,  whom  she  now  regarded  with 
terror  and  aversion,  and,  hastening  to"  her  Chamber,  locked  herseif  in 
front  the  pnrsnit  of  her  womdering  companion.  Thus  elosed  the  ad- 
venture  in  the  Park;  but  for  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
poetical  justice  that  was  finally  wrought  npon  Miss  Hobart,  the  curions 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  hriüiant  but  unscrupulous  pages  of 
Anthony  Hamilton* 

The  real  heroine  of  the  scurrik>as  paaqninade  was  the  very  Miss 
Price  who  aeoompanied  Miss  Jennings  in  her  exploit  in  the  hackney- 
eoaeh  to  visit  the  pretended  astrologer.  This  Miss  Price  was  a  coarse, 
ftt  weman,  with  turbulent  spirits  and  gross  appeütes — the  very  re- 
Terse  in  taste,  person,  and  manners,  of  her  exquisite  friend.  The 
dura  that  bound  Miss  Jennings  to  her  was  her  broad  flow  of  humour: 
there  was  nothing  in  common  between  them,  except  the  love  of  mis- 
chief.  Such  was  Miss  Price's  mirth,  that  wherever  she  came  she 
brought  an  atmosphere  of  merriment  with  her.  It  is  more  than  hinted 
of  her,  that  her  gaiety  and  sprighthness  were  not  unfrequently  stimu- 
lated  by  artificial  means— an  Insinuation  which  ought  not  to  be  accepted 
without  allowanees ;  for,  not  being  handsome  enough  to  attract  the 
whs  to  her  net,  she  was  vüined  and  libelled  on  all  sides.  She  was  a 
perpetnal  mark  for  ribaldry  and  rictieule ;  and  having  had  the  mia- 
fartume  to  incur  the  displeasnre  of  Rochester,  by  detecting  and  pnb- 
hshmg  cne  of  his  amours,  he  persecuted  her  unrelentingly  in  satirical 
songs,  of  which  her  conduct  and  person  formed  the  eternal  bürden. 
That  her  morals,  eren  in  that  most  immoral  court,  were  so  lax  aa  to 
piOToke  eonstant  critieism,  cannot  be  doubted.  Finding  that  nobody 
sought  her,  she  was  cast  upon  that  alternative  which  deprives  her  sex 
equally  of  shame  and  power.  She  coquetted  with  an  audacious 
effirontery  that  would  have  better  become  the  paviHon  of  the  Folry 
thtn  the  sakxms  of  the  palace.  To  such  open  excesses  did  she  proeeed 
in  this  way,  that  Talbot,  the  sombre  lerer  of  Miss  Jennings,  feit  it 
neceassry  to  caution  his  mistress  against  keeping  such  disreputable 
Company. 

Yet,  aa  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  all  things  evil,  so  there  was  at 
the  bottora  of  all  this  sensualism  a  conceajed  spark  of  true  passion. 
In  the  midst  of  her  vioes  and  insincerities  she  nnrtured  one  tender 
seuthnent.  This  solitary  grace  of  her  Kfe  might  possibiy  have  re- 
deemed  her  by  its  refining  influenee;  but  the  flower  while  it  was 
expanding  over  her  heart  perished  in  its  adolescence.  She  was 
secumalyattached  to  agentleman  of  the  name  of  Dongan,  who  held  the 
post  of  lieutenant  in  the  Duke's  guards — as  serioualy  and  devoutly  as 
her  nature  was  capable  of  being.  Dongan  died,  and  her  despair  was 
tmbounded.  Nor  was  this  all:  his  death  led  to  a  discorery,  farcical 
enough  in  itself,  but  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
herenved  maid  of  honour.    Amongst  the  effects  left  behind  him  by 
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Dongan,  there  was  a  «null  box«  carefully  sealed  up  on  all  sides,  and 
addressed  to  Miss  Price  in  the  handwriting  of  her  dead  lover.  Her 
grief  was  too  intense  to  suffer  her  to  open  it,  and  it  was  accordingly 
carried  to  her  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  York.  Her  royal  highneas'a 
curiosity  to  aseertain  the  content«  of  the  mysterious  caaket  was  not  to 
be  restrained  by  considerationa  of  personal  delicscy,  and  accordingly 
she  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  her  ladies.  To  the 
amazement  of  the  whole  circle,  it  was  found  to  be  stnfled  with  all  soxta 
of  love  memorials,  letters,  lockets,  pictures,  bracelets,  braids  of  hair, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  stränge  devices.  The  letters,  of  course, 
were  no  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  duchess  than  the  box  itsel£ 
and  were  rified  and  read  withont  remorse.  But  they  were  filled  with 
such  melting  transports,  that  her  royal  highness  was  quite  shocked. 
She  had  no  notion  of  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  indulging  in  such 
rapturous  correspondence,  or  not  taking  better  care  to  provide  against 
detection;  for  that  was  her  real  crime.     Besides,  love  of  this  kdnd  was  i 

totally  contrary  to  the  established  usage;  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  lady  about  the  court  to  have  hit  upon  a  more  unpopu- 
lär absurdity  than  that  of  allowing  her  feelings  to  be  actually  engaged 
in  an  affair  of  gallantry.  Poor  Miss  Priee's  doom  was  sealed  from 
that  moment.  The  disgrace  could  not  be  hushed  up;  and  she  was 
forthwith  banished  the  presence,  to  bury  her  tears  and  finish  her 
elegy  elsewhere. 

She  had  one  consolation  in  her  downfall,  that  she  was  beyond  the 
vengeance  of  Rochester.  But  the  mountebank  wit  had  plenty  of 
business  on  his  hands  without  her.  He  was,  of  all  men,  the  most  com- 
plete  repräsentative  of  the  period.  He  was  the  very  genius  of  its 
town  life.     Burnet  teils  us,  that  for  some  years  he  was  always  drunk,  i 

and  always  doing  mischief.  He  took  a  footman  into  his  pay  who 
knew  everybody  about  court;  and  dressing  him  like  a  soldier,  with  a 
musket,  he  placed  him  as  a  sentinel  at  the  doors  of  such  ladies  as  he 
suspected  of  intrigues.  When  he  had  thus  gathered  budgets  of  scan- 
dal,  he  would  go  into  the  countfy  for  a  month  or  two,  to  write  libelß. 
Miss  Hobart  was  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  after  all,  when  she  de- 
scribed  him  as  the  most  unprincipled  man  in  England. 

But  these  illustrative  episodes  have  carried  us  away  from  the  thea- 
tres,  and  the  orange-girls,  and  the  hackney-coaches.     The  hackneys  i 

made  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  crowded  neighbourhood  of  Drury 
Lane.  They  were  in  füll  activity  throughout  the  evening;  and, 
clumsy  and  inconvenient  as  they  were,  they  soon  became  indispensable 
to  the  frequenters  of  the  playhouses  and  taverns.     It  is  worthy  of  i 

remark,  that  Charles  DL,  who  imported  so  many  French  phrases  into 
London,  even  to  the  name  of  the  gloves  that  were  then  most  in  vogue, 
did  not  also  introduce  the  word  ßacre,  which  was  just  then  in  current 
use  in  Paris.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  a  little  curious: — Döring 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  one  Nicholas  Sauvage,  a  coach-jobber, 
established  himself  in  the  Bue  St.  Martin,  opposite  to  the  Rue  de 
Montmorency,  and  hung  up  over  his  door  an  image  of  St  Fiacre.* 

•  See  a  little  tract  publisbed  in  Paris  in  1828,  by  M.  Monmerqnc,  entitled  Le* 
Caroues  a  cinq  toU,  ou  Leg  Omnibus  du  dix-septieme  siede.    According  to  thk  , 

aathor,  omniboset  were  actually  established  in  Paris  in  1662.  Seven  omnibaset 
started  on  the  first  day,  carrying  eight  persona  each,  through  a  given  line  of  streets,  | 

at  five  sons  a-head.    Three  distinct  lines  were  opened  within  tbe  Space  of  two 
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He  hired  out  carriages  by  the  day  or  hour;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
came  to  be  called  by  the  sign  under  whoee  shadow  they  were  licensed 
— a  name  which  they  retain  to  the  present  hour.  St.  Fiacre,  it  seema, 
was  a  lusty  ecclesiastic  of  the  seventh  Century,  famous  for  his  miracles, 
and  for  the  eure  of  warts  and  ezerescenees.  Ireland  and  Scotland 
contend  for  the  honour  of  his  birth,  and  he  is  still  registered  in  the 
calendar  of  French  saints.* 

Flayhouse  hours,  in  the  roaring  days  of  the  Restoration,  were 
adapted  to  the  habits,  of  the  court,  where  early  dinners,  late  prome- 
nades,  and  Champagne  suppers  prevailed.  The  usual  dinner  hour,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  eleven  o'clock,  an  almost  incomprehensible 
achievement,  hardly  credible,  indeed,  in  this  age,  if  we  had  not  the 
example  of  a  great  part  of  Germany  before  us,  where  even  now  dinner 
is  never  later  than  twelve.  By  degrees  this  primitive  custom  was 
gradually  relaxed;  and  as  the  dissipated  companions  of  the  King  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  very  early  risers,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
hringing  later  dinners  into  fashion.  Two  o'clock  was,  probably,  the 
ntmost  Stretch  of  the  Innovation.  The  play  began  at  four.  Citizens 
.  and  people  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  went  early  to  enjoy  the 
whole  entertainment;  but  the  fops  and  gallants,  gathering  in  from  the 
coffee-hooses  towards  the  dose  of  the  evening,  never  made  their  ap- 
pearance  tili  the  last  act,  and  when  they  did  come,  they  not  only  paid  no 
regard  to  the  play,  but  completely  diverted  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence  from  the  stage  by  tne  clatter  of  their  conversation.  Sedley 
pointedly  refers  to  these  usages  in  a  prologue,  which  gives  us  a  curious 
peep  into  the  interior  of  the  theatre : — 

M  Here  gallants  do  but  pay  na  for  yonr  room. 
Bring,  if  you  pleaae,  your  own  briak  wit  from  home ; 
Proclaim  your  dranken  fraya  three  benehea  round— 

*  •  •  •  •  * 

We  take  all  in  good  part,  and  never  rage ; 
Though  the  ahnll  pit  be  londer  than  the  atage. 

*  •  •  •  *  * 

Now  you  come  hither  bat  to  make  yoor  court ; 

Or  from  adjacent  coffee-housea  throng 

At  our  fonrth  act,  for  a  new  dance  or  aong.Mf 

The  comedies  usually  ended  with  a  dance,  which  was  the  grand  at* 
traction  for  the  "men  about  town,"  and  formed  a  very  important 
populär  item  in  the  theatrical  bill  of  fare.  The  allusion  to  the  "  frays" 
in  the  pit  indicates  another  common  vice  of  the  time.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  rare  thing  for  quarreis  to  be  deeided  there  that  had  originated 
tlsewhere,  and  scarcely  a  night  passed  that  a  brawl  of  some  sort  did 
not  arise  in  that  turbulent  quarter.  Langbaine  teils  us  that  he  once 
witnessed  a  real  tragedy  in  the  pit,  when  Mr.  Scroopwas  mortally 

noothi.  The  form  of  these  carriages  has  not  been  aacertained ;  bat  it  eeema  that 
the  coachman  and  laekey  (or  cad)  were  dreaaed  in  bloe  liveriea.  When  they  ftrat 
jade  their  appearance  in  the  atreeta,  they  were  followed  by  the  popnlace,  who 
uoted  them  and  pelted  them  with  atonea.  It  ia  aapposed  that  the  famous  Pascal 
*tfl  the  inventor  of  these  capacious  coachea ;  but  that  aeems  doubtfoL  It  ia  cer- 
tain,  kowerer,  that  he  waa  ooncerned  in  originating  them,  and  that  they  feil  into 
disoae  soon  alter  his  death.  They  were  celebrated  by  a  contemporary  poet  named 
Lern— were  made  the  aabjeet  of  a  rhymed  comedy  by  CheTalier9an  actor — and  are 
indiiecthr  aUuded  to  by  Madame  de  Se>igne  in  one  of  her  letters. 

*  St  Fiacre  ia  chronicled  by  Butler  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Sainta,"  and  by  nearly 
all  the  ecclesias tical  historiana. 

f  Prologue  to  Bellamira. 
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wonnded  bj  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  died  hamadiaifly  afterwards 
on  bis  mnoral  to  a  hooae  oppoaite  to  the  tfaeatre.  Tbe  eaatoai  of 
rioting  and  fighting  in  the  pit  at  last  grew  to  such  a  height,  that 
Dryden  openij  appealed  to  the  public  against  it,  charging  them,  a» 
Christiana»  to  abandon  soeb  barbarous  praetices. 

*  Next  in  the  play-honse  spare  your  precioos  ÜVes, 
Tbink,  ükc  good  Christians,  on  your  bearns  and  wrftt, 
Taiak  on  yoor  soak ;  bat  by  yonr  laggkg  Jbrtn, 
II  seems  yoa  kaow  aow  little  taay  an  worth  r  • 

Dryden  touched  nothing  lightly;  and whenever  he  set  about  lashingthe 
town  he  did  H  thoroughlj,  and  with  a  mascnHne  energy  that  mnst  bare 
astounded  the  audience.  From  the  readiness  of  the  galiants  to  alug 
fbrth*  upon  every  trifling  occaaion,  it  mnst  be  conduded  that  they 
were  ezceedingl y  quarrelsome  in  their  bravery ;  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son  to  donbt  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  possessed  tbat  equivocal 
species  of  noisy  Talottr  which  lays  its  account  in  total  recUessness 
of  sonl  and  body.  Bnckingbam's  dnel  with  Lord  Shrewsbury,  whüe 
bis  antagonist's  wife  held  his  horse,.is  a  characteristic  instance  of  that 
dare-devil  genius,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  class  of  drinking,  high- 
mettled  pleasure-hunters  were  inspired;  and  the  depravity  that  in- 
atantly  followed  the  death  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  käled  on  the  fieM, 
betrays  the  heartlessness  and  baseness  with  which  it  was  associated. 
Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  true  conrage  than  the  fool-hardi- 
neas  and  aodacions  swagger  of  the  coffee-honse  fribbles,  who  were  so 
prompt  with  their  oaths  and  rapiers  in  the  pit.  It  was,  in  fact,  mere 
bullying,  loud-voiced  bravado,  and  rakish  efrrontery;  and  bore  no 
nearer  affinity  to  the  fine-tempered  ganantry  of  the  Bayards  and  the 
Sydneys  than  the  naked  grossness  of  Rochester  to  the  tender  deiicacy 
of  Sorrey.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  rake-helly  spirit  frequently 
degenerated  into  rnffiani&m,  and  that  neither  the  costly  Wade  that  swung 
by  the  side  of  the  coxootnb,  nor  the  laced  coat,  nor  the  flowing  wig,  nor 
the  point  ruffles,  were  always  assurances  of  gentle  breeding.  In  a  quarrel 
which  took  place  at  the  bar  of  the  Rose  Tavern,  alter  the  play,  in 
Cibber's  time,  a  promising  young  actor  was  murdered,  under  circum- 
stances  which  exposed  his  aristocratic  assailants  to  a  strong  sospicion  of 
baving  acted  with  cowardly  brutality.  In  the  days  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, not  a  great  many  years  before,  numerous  cases  of  violence  were 
bronght  before  that  tribunal,  and  pnnished  with  heavy  fines,  Sir 
George  Markham  was  amerced  in  £10,000  for  striking  Lord  Thicfs 
huntsman,  who  had  provoked  him  with  foul  langnage;  and  Morley 
was  mulcted  in  a  like  sum  for  striking  Sir  G.  Theobald  in  the  court 
of  WhitehaH.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  personal  outrage  was 
that  which  was  committed  on  Sir  John  Sucküng  by  young  Digby,  a 
brotherof  Sir  Kenelm.  Digby  was  a  rival  suitor  for  the  band  of  Sir 
Henry  WiÜoughby's  daughter,  and  meeting  Snckling  on  the  bighway,  he 
demanded  of  him  that  he  would  relinquish  the  lady,  and  sign  a  paper 
on  the  spot  to  that  effect.  Suckling,  of  course,  refused,  when  Digby 
told  him  he  would  force  him  to  it,  to  which  Suckling  answered  that 
nothing  could  force  him.  Digby  then  feil  upon  him  ferocioualy  with  a 
cudgel  of  a  yard  long,  and  beat  him  until  it  broke  to  a  handful.  The 
extraordinary  part  of  the  aflair  was,  that  Suckling  never  offered  to 

k*  Epilogue  on  the  Union  of  the  two  Companies,  in  1682. 
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öraw  his  s  word  all  the  while;  and  that  two  of  his  men,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance  upon  him,  looked  on  without  attempting  to  interfere.  To 
mend  the  matter,  yowng  Wilkmghby,  who  came  up  at  the,  moment, 
was  qnestioned  in  a  like  saney  mannen  and  npon  bis  refuaing  to 
satisfy  such  menacing  inquiries,  Digbj  strack  him  three  or  four 
hlows  on  his  face  with  bis  fist.*  Thfe  anecdote  rests  npon  unques- 
tionsAle  authority,  and  certaiid^  which  some 

of  his  contemporaries  entertained  of  Suckling's  eourage.  That  he 
shoold  söffet  himsetf  to  be  codgeüed  so  tamery,  and  be  afterwards  con- 
tent with  the  interposition  and  adjudication  of  the  conrt  in  a  bueiness 
that  so  deeply  involved  his  reputstian  for  bravery,  gives  a  more  serious 
weight  to  the  bailad  lampoon  of  Sir  John  Mennis  than  the  poet's 
hfogranhers,  out  of  a  natural  aüectaon  for  their  hero,  are  disposed  to 
recognise  in  h.  However  that  may  be,  and  however  it  may  be  calcu- 
lated  to  reduce  and  lower  the  populär  estimate  of  Suckling  as  a 
preux  ckevalier,  the  fact  itself  affords  a  conspicuoits  Illustration  of  that 
coarse  temperament  by  which  the  gallants,  as  they  were  called,  of  that 
age  were  so  rudely  distinguished. 

When  the  play  was  orer,  our  tempestoons  gentlemen  nsnally  ad- 
journed  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  coffee-houses  or  taverns,  while 
the  ladies,  foHowed  by  their  trains  of  suitors,  went  to  drive  in  the 
parks,  or  take  a  few  turn»  in  the  promenades.  This  latter  custom  was 
one  of  the  peculiar  and  distinetive  usages  of  the  time.  Ejnaston,  the 
woman-actor,  was  such  a  favonrite  amongst  the  conrt  ladies,  that  they 
freqnently  carried  him  away  in  their  carriages  at  the  condusion  of  the 
Performances. t  Hyde  Park  was  the  general  resort  on  such  oecasions; 
and  supper,  mnsic,  and  cards,  wound  up  the  night's  entertainments. 
The  whole  circle  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours  was  one  uninterrupted 
round  of  Yolnptuous  enjoyments! 

The  scsttering  of  the  mob  of  fops  and  charteren  to  their  several 
taverns  and  night-houses,  was  also  characteristic  of  the  dissipated  and 
nivokms  tone  of  soeiery.  These  finikin  gallants  amused  themselves  in 
the  theatre  by  running  about  from  one  mask  to  another,  or  caterwaul* 
ing  to  each  other  from  pit  and  bozes.  "  I  value  not  the  play,"  says 
my  Lord  Flippen***  ghost,  (already  quoted,)  "  mv  province  lies  in  the 
böses,  ogling  my  half-crown  away,  or  running  vom  side-box  to  side- 
box  to  the  inviting  incogmto*  in  black  faces,  or  eise  wittüy  to  cry 
alond  in  the  pit  &c.  Bough  or  Boyta,  and  then  be  quickly  answered 
by  the  rest  of  the  wits  in  the  same  note,  like  muaical  instruments 
toned  to  the  same  pitcn."  The  best  of  it  was,  that  this  offensive  breed 
of  coxcombs  plnmed  themselves  upon  their  critical  taste,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  small-talk  which  passed  off  for  wit,  and  that  when  they  went 
to  the  tavern,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  they  entertained  themselves  with 
impudent  commentaries  on  the  play  and  the  actors,  half  made  up  of 
flatus  and  sputter,  and  half  of  crack-brained  speculations  concerning  a 
antter  to  which,  upon  their  own  voluntary  confession,  they  considered 
it  a  downish  vulgarity  to  pay  the  slightest  attention.  We  have  the 
fbllowing  very  curious  description  of  the  opening  movement  to  the 
Uvem,  by  a  quaint  writer  of  the  time : — 

"  The  play  is  now  over,  and  the  sparks,  who,  while  it  was  acting 
rallied  the  visor-masques,  laughed  aloud  at  their  own  no-jests,  censured 

•  Strafford  State  Papm.  t  Volley  Cibber*s  Apology. 
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the  dress  and  beauty  of  all  the  ladiea  in  the  boxe« ;  and,  in  ahort, 
minded  every  thing  but  the  representation  that  brought  them  thither, 
begin  now  tojile  off,  and  gravely  debate  how  and  where  to  spend  the 
evening.  At  last  the  tavem  ia  pitched  upon,  the  room  taken,  and  our 
learned  criticks  in  pleasure  seat  themaelves  round  the  table. 

"  The  matter  of  the  house  ia  iheßrst  peraon  they  send  to  admte 
with ;  who,  after  a  thouaand  cringea  and  acrapea,  teils  'em  he  has  the 
best  Champaign  and  Burgundy  in  town,  and  ia  snre  to  ask  an  exorbit- 
ant price  for  it,  though  it  ia  a  vik,  naaty  mixturt  of  hia  own  brewing. 
After  a  lang  and  faoiitk  dispute,  the  rate  ia  adjustod,  napkins  are 
called  for,  the  muff,  sword,  and  peruke  nicefy  laid  up,  and  now  some- 
thing  like  butmeu  oomes  forward. 

"  When  these  grand  preliminaries  are  aetüed,  the  next  important 
debate  is  what  they  muat  eat.  So  the  eook  ia  aent  for,  who  recom- 
mends  to  them  aomething  nice  and  dear.  Thia  difficulty,  with  much 
ado,  got  over,  the  glastet  plentifully  walk  round,  to  btunt  and  weaken 
that  appetite  which  they  pretend  to  excite  by  it."* 

The  remainder  of  the  description  ia  equally  piquant.  As  the  wine 
circulates  the  eparka  open  their  hearta  (if  they  have  any)  to  each  other, 
and  talk  glibly  about  ladiea  and  the  favours  they  have  received  from 
them.  When  this  theme  is  exhausted,  they  fall  to  a  critical  debate  on 
the  authora  of  the  town — the  last  new  book— the  last  new  play.  The 
play,  of  eourae,  is  cut  to  ahreds ;  the  plot  is  either  stolen  or  obscure, 
the  scenes  lack  energy,  and  the  characters  are  either  threadbare  or 
pointless.  In  fine,  the  poet  "  is  sent  to  the  devil  for  want  of  wit,  as 
the  pert  critic  thinks  he  shewa  his,  by  condemning  what  he  doth  not 
understand  1"  Now,  the  talk  gets  thicker  and  thlcker,  the  oompany 
dwindlea  into  cabala,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  aettled,  points  of 
honour  discussed,  and  at  last  the  brawl  begine.  One  calls  another  a 
villain,  and  threatena  to  cut  his  throat ;  "  with  that,"  continues  our 
faithful  historian,  "  he  throws  a  bottle  at  t'other'a  head,  the  glaases  go 
to  rack,  the  table  is  overtumed,  nothing  but  diaorder  and  oonfusion  is 
in  the  room,  and  all  this  mirth  and  jollity  concludes  in  murder."  This 
picture  is  not  over-drawn.  Death  in  the  tavern  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence ;  and  when  mattere  were  not  carried  quite  so 
fax  on  the  spot,  the  beUigerents  only  adjourned  the  quarrel  to  Chelsea 
Fields,  or  the  back  of  Montague  House,  where  fashionable  duels  were 
then  ordinarily  fought.  If  the  evening  did  not  lead  to  such  serioos 
results,  it  waa  aure  to  end  in  a  drunken  frolic,  such  as  beating  up  the 
quarters  of  some  prudish  ooquette,  and  smashing  her  Windows ;  "  where- 
upon,"  says  our  author,  "  the  Superintendent  of  the  night  appears  with 
his  trusty  janissaries,  and  aets  the  sparks  together  by  the  ears,  with 
their  perukes,  hats,  and  muffs  lying  by  them ;  the  embroidered  coat  is 
all  over  covered  with  dirt  and  blood,  the  well-adjusted  cravat  torn  to 
rags,  the  sword  either  broken  or  carried  off  in  the  tumult;  and  thns, 
after  a  well-favoured  drubbing,  our  sparks  make  a  shift  to  crawl  harne 
to  their  lodgings,  if  the  nocturna!  magistrate  and  his  r»Annihi^R  don't 
hurry  'em  to  the  New  Frison  or  the  Round-house,  the  usual  sanctuaxy 
of  such  adventurers." 

And  so  ended  the  nights  of  the  men  about  town  in  the  merry  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second. 

*  Brown's  Collection  of  Xetteta. 
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(From  thi  Gern**  tf  J.  Q.  SeUl.9) 
BT  JOHN   OXBNFOBD. 

The  king  his  heir  has  summon'd,  bis  life  is  near  its  dose ; 

By  both  bis  hands  he  takes  him,  tbe  royal  throne  he  shews. 

"  My  son"— thus  speaks  he,  trembling,— «yon  throne  I  leaTe  to  thee ; 

Yet  take,  whh  my  dominion,  one  parting  word  from  me. 

u  Think'st  thou  this  world  a  palace,  where  noaght  bat  pleasares  dwell? 
Indeed,  my  son,  'tis  not  so ; — this  trnth  remember  well : 
By  drops  we  have  our  pleasures,  onr  griefs  from  blicket»  flow ; 
Two  drops  of  joy  there  are  not  in  countless  streams  of  woe." 

He  spake,  and  he  departed.    His  words  could  not  be  true : 
The  world  appeared  so  lovely,  so  rosy  was  its  hae. 
His  heir  tbe  throne  ascended,  to  prore,  as  he  heliered, 
How  mach  some  gloomy  spirit  bis  father  had  decefred. 

Straight  over  tbe  apartment  which  for  his  ose  was  kept, 
In  which  he-sat  at  table,  reflected  oft,  and  slept, 
He  had  a  bell  suspended,  and  clearlv  woold  it  ring, 
Like  sÜTer,  if  the  monarch  bat  slightly  touch'd  tbe  string. 

And  he  woald  sarely  toaeh  it,  he  told  the  coantry  round, 
As  oft  as  in  his  bosom  trae  happiness  he  foond ; 
No  Single  day  would  pass  him— ay,  he  belle? ed  it  well, 
Bat  he  might  jastly  renture  to  ring  that  little  belL 

And  all  his  days  at  morning  with  rosy  brow  appear, 
Bat  when  they  set  at  eyening,  a  mourning;  Teil  they  wear ; 
The  cord,  he  oft  woold  grasp  it, — his  eye  is  clear  and  bright, — 
Yet  feels  he  may  not  touch  it,  for  something  is  not  right 

He  onoe  was  bless'd  with  friendship,  and  to  the  cord  drew  nigh ; 
**  At  length,  now,  ean  I  ring  it,  and  teil  how  bless'd  am  I." 
A  messenger  came  weeping,  and  trembled  as  he  said, 
44  Thy  friend  has  proved  a  foeman ;  my  lord,  thou  art  betray'd  1" 

He  flew  once,  for  the  raptures  of  love  had  fill'd  his  breast, 
44  At  length,  at  length  111  ring  it,  to  teil  that  I  am  bless'd." 
His  chancellor  approach'd  him,  pale,  lowly  murmuring : 
M  Are  all  alike  onmithfal  to  thee,  my  lord  and  king  ?" 

The  king  is  yet  anconquerM,  for  still  he  holds  his  Und, 
His  parse  with  treasare  weighty,  and  many  a  mighty  band ; 
He  still  has  fragrant  meadows,  his  fields  are  fresh  and  green, 
VThere  stout  men  work,  while  o'er  them  the  Lord's  own  sky  is  seen. 

He  gazes  from  his  window,  the  prospect  round  he  eyes, 
He  views  in  ererT  cottage  a  cradle  of  his  joys ; 
Now  to  the  cord  he  bastene — will  pull  it, — when  he  sees, 
His  people  crowd  his  Chamber,  and  fall  upon  their  knees. 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,  look  yonder,— the  fire,  the  smoke,  the  crash ! 
Oar  cottages  are  burning,  tbe  foemen's  sabres  flash !" 
M  The  robbers !"  shouts  the  monarch — he  may  not  touch  the  cord ; 
With  passion  wildly  storming,  he  draws  th'  avenging  sword. 

And  now  bis  hair  is  whiten'd,  and  grief  bis  strength  has  broke, 
Bot  yet  upon  the  house-top  tbe  bell  has  never  spcke ; 
Though  oft  a  flash,  like  pleasare,  his  aged  cheek  comes  o'er, 
The  bell,  which  hc  suspended,  he  scarcely  thinks  of  more. 

*  Johannes  Gabriel  Seidl  was  bom  at  Vtonna,  on  the  20tb  Jan.  1S04,  studied  the  law  in  his 
native  dty,  became  professor  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Cilly,  in  Styria,  in  1830,  and  was  appointed,  in 
i»Wf  keeper  of  the  Cabinet  of  Arms  and  Antiques  at  Vienna.— J.  O. 
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Upoo  hit  ehair  reposiog,  Um  atonaich  waitt  hit  death, 

When  to  hit  wiadow  fites  the  touad  of  tobt  beaeatk 

He  sofU j  atkt  hit  chancllor :— «*  Teil  me,  what  means  that  tonnd  ?" 

•*  My  lord,  the  rire  m  dyiag,— tat  childrea  flock  aroood." 

"Tben  quiek  admit  my  eaäldnsu — Wove  tbey  to  troe  and  good?" 
M  Ht  lord,  coald  Uft  be  ptuchated,  yoors  woold  they  bay  with  blood." 
With  noieeleae  ttept  hit  tnbjects  within  the  hall  appear— 
Onot  more  they  with  to  bleat  him,  oaoe  more  to  tee  hhn  near. 

"  You  lore  me,  chüdren  P— -"  Yet,  tire."— And  teart  detoeod  ia  Status. 
The  monarch  hean  and  ritet— how  like  a  taiat  he  teemt ! 
He  lookt  to  HeaT*n— he  clutehet  the  oord  withont  a  ward,— 
Paüt  it,  and  dies  yet  taüiaaj— for  now  the  bell  it  heard. 


THE  TIDIEST  WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY  STUAIT. 

In  thewholeextent  of  the  New  Kent  Road,  and  tiris,  taking  it  ftom  its 
extreme  points,  the  "  Elephant"  and  "Bricklayers*  Arms,**  is  not  a  short 
line  of  ground,  there  dweli  not  a  more  notable  woman  than  Mrs. 
Baxter.  Yes,  notable  is  the  word;  no  other  terra  can  deaeribe  the 
ever-bustling,  busy,  managing  Mrs.  B.,  whose  passion  for  deaning 
and  cleanliness  was  such,  that  no  peaee  eould  be  known  where  she 
abided.  To  be  clean  waa  not  auffielen*  for  tfcis  good  lady;  there  was 
no  bappineas  at  all  in  that  passive  State;  to  be  eieanmp  was  the  joy— 
this  was  her  being's  end  and  aim — liie  thingforwhich  she  was  created 
—the  only  pleasure  she  could  feel  or  understand.  AD  her  thoughts 
and  ideas  were  centred  here,  and  let  the  subjeet  of  eonrersation  be 
what  it  might,  if  Mrs.  Baxter  bad  any  share  in  it,  to  this  aH-engrossing 
passion  would  ehe  centrive  to  tnrn  it.  Did  the  sun  shine  brightly,  or 
the  soft  zephyrs  come  wooingly  in  at  her  window,  not  for  a  moment 
did  she  bless  the  bright  beams  which  sbed  such  radiance  around,  or 
the  inspiring  breeze  that  brought  fresh  health  to  her  cheek;  she  only 
remarked  that  the  day  waa  favourable  for  washing  or  for  scrabbing, 
and  forthwith  her  pastime  commenced.  In  short,  no  Dutch  frau  could 
carry  her  purifying  propensities  to  a  more  absurd  height;  and  as 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridicuknis  there  is  but  a  step,  so  is  it 
between  deanlinesB  and  its  opposite.  I  have  often  obeerved  that  your 
outrageously  clean  subjeets  are  not  ashamed  to  be  very  dirty  them- 
selves  to  avoid  making  a  dirt. 

You  might  have  known  Mrs.  Baxter's  bouse  from  a  hundred  of  the 
same  size  and  style  a  mile  off,  such  was  its  resplendent  deanliness, 
such  the  snowy  wniteness  of  its  Steps,  and  the  dazzting  brightness  of 

the  large  brass-plate  that  proclauned  No. to  be  her  residence. 

How  often  have  I  wished,  in  aseending  those  Steps,  that  some  other 
boot  than  mine  had  been  destined  to  sufiy  their  virgin  purity — a  crime 
little^  short  of  sacrilege  in  Mrs.  Baxter's  eyes,  who,  if  able  to  keep  a 
guard  over  her  tongue  upon  such  ooeasions,  could  conver  a  bitter  re- 
proof  for  one's  sin  by  despatching  her  luckless  maid  of  all  work  to 
remove  the  obnoxious  stain. 

Mrs.  B.'s  house  contained  three  or  four  sitting-rooms,  yet  the 
kitchen,  to  the  great  annoyanoe  of  her  poor  bard-worked  maid,  was 
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the  place  in  which  she  chose  to  take  hermeals.  Her  dining-room  was 
large  and  weU-fiirniahed;  but  on  entering  it  you  would  exciaim,  Can 
tafe  bc  an  inhabited  house?  for  not  one  sign  of  habhation  was  there. 
Curtains  there  were  to  the  Windows,  oertainly,  bat  not  put  there  to  be 
drawn;  for  the  ooldeet  day  in  the  depths  of  a  Rassian  winter  oonld 
Bctrcr  tempt  Urs.  Baxter  to  see  them  so  treated.  There  was  a  com- 
fortable  carpet,  too;  but,  rash  visitor,  beware!  touch  not  its  sacred 
km,  for  the  last  idea  ever  entertained  by  Mrs.  B.,  when  she  laid  it 
down,  was  the  idea  of  anybody  Walking  over  it.  Do  you  not  see  that 
Inda  matting  kid  round  and  across  the  room,  which,  and  which  only 
is  to  be  so  profaned?  There  was afine large  easy  chair,  made  in  the  last 
style  rf  Inxury  and  elegance,  which  she  exultingly  told  every  one  cost 
foarteen  guineas;  but  I  wiah  you  could  see  the  black  look  she  would 
have  bestowed  upon  any  one  (sporn*  not  exoepted)  who  had  dared  to 
remove  it  from  the  oorner  she  had  destined  to  be  its  abiding  place. 

In  short,  Mrs.  B.'s  goods,  like  the  crown  jewels,  were  to  be  looked 
at  with  awe  and  admiration,  but  not  to  be  touched;  and  thus  her  poor 
victim  of  a  husband,  more  miserable  than  the  traveller  in  an  Arabian 
teert,  who,  if  he  does  not  see  the  dement  he  languishes  for,  at  least 
is  not  tantalked,  pines  in  the  midst  of  plenty  for  the  common  comforts 
<£  Kfe,  knowing  no  rest  in  bis  own  well-furnished  house,  but  in  that 
Messed  oblivion— eleep.  Came  he  home  hungry  or  thirsty,  there  was 
nothiog  in  bis  larder,  Mrs.  Baxter  being  mach  too  clean  to  cook,  or 
albw  cooking;  and  some  excuse  would  always  be  found  against  draw- 
ing  the  strong  ale,  or  opening  a  bettle  of  wine.  Was  he  weary,  not 
for  worlds  dared  he  seek  repose  in  the  invitiflg  arm-chair,  or  Stretch 
his  limbs  on  the  sofa,  for  he  would  sully  this,  and  tumMe  that,  and  dis- 
anange  everything;  and  a  lecture  from  Mrs.  B.  about  her  household 
gods  (for  such  they  were  to  her)  was  a  thing  in  every  way  to  be 
dreaded. 

Mr.  B.  was  as  good  a  creature  as  erer  lived — kind  and  honest,  and 
vithaheart  "open  as  day  to  melting  charity;'9  and  though  in  his 
marriage  with  Mrs.  B.,  love  perhaps  bore  no  very  prominent  part,  yet 
the  good  feelings  of  his  nature  prompted  him  to  act  the  part  of  husband, 
if  not  with  eclat,  at  least  with  great  propriety .  The  want  of  beauty  in 
a  wife  may  be  forgiven,  because  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  her  personal 
defeets,  that  one  soon  ceases  to  know  they  exist ;  learning  may  be  dis- 
pensed  with,  for  what  man  likes  a  blue  of  a  wife  ?  you  may  even  love 
a  vixen,  for  her  heart  may  make  amends  for  her  temper;  but  who  of  all 
the  sons  of  Eve  can  bear  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with  a  cleaner  ? — a 
vornan  who  makes  her  husband  take  off  his  slippers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  aad  puts  him  to  bed  in  a  room  just  scrubbed,  the  wet  boards 
onljr  to  walk  on — her  carpets,  of  which  she  possesses  a  störe,  being 
firided  up  caref uüy  for  high  days  and  holidays. 

Such  was  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  poor  Mr.  B.,  like  the 
saint,  who  trying,  impiously,  to  fast  forty  days,  died  on  the  thirty-ninth, 
did  give  up  the  ghost  at  the  end  of  his  sixth  year's  apprenticeahip  to 
matrimony;  (had  he  serred  out  the  seventh,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
bare  beeome  hardened  to  everything.) 

A  few  streets  off  lived  a  very  pret^  widow,  who  was  Mrs.  Baxterfs 
aTersion  on  acoount  of  her  untidiness.  To  try  her  by  Mrs.  B.'s  Stan- 
dard, indeed  she  was  a  dirty  woman;  for  the  purifications  of  her  house 
^ere  accomplished  so  quietly,  that  you  might  have  imagined  the  hand  of 
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a  fairy  had  been  concerned  in  it.  The  sound  of  scrubbing,  or  the  smell 
of  suds,  was  never  known  in  Mn.  Maaon's  house ;  and  whenever  Mr. 
Baxter  had  occaaion  to  go  there,  which,  as  trustee  for  her  children  he 
waa  obliged  to  do  frequently,  there  was  such  snugness  and  real  comfort 
in  her  little  dwelling;  such  warmth  in  the  soft  carpet,  that  he  might 
press  even  in  a  dirty  boot  with  impunity;  such  rest  in  the  large  arm- 
chair,  not  too  fine  for  use,  that  was  always  wheeled  to  the  fire  for  him ; 
such  true  hospitality  at  her  well-ordered  table,  and  above  all,  such  a 
chann  in  her  own  smiling  and  quiet  deportment,  that  a  comparison 
between  the  two  ladies  was  the  natural  consequence,  which  comparison 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  poor  bustling  Mrs.  B. 

I  must  do  her  spouse,  however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  for  a  long  time 
he  wrestled  with  the  feelings  that  had  imperceptibly  Stolen  into  his 
heart;  for  a  long  and  weary  time  did  he  plod  from  the  City  to  his  dinner 
of  scraps,  the  Sunday's  Joint  being  always  manufactured  by  his  managing 
wife,  who  knew  not  Vart  de  cuisine  in  any  but  its  most  barbarous 
English  forma,  into  Compounds  that  defied  alike  his  recognition  and 
digestion ;  and  nightly  did  he  listen  to  the  oft-told  tale  of  servants' 
slovenliness  and  impertinence,  tili  having  tried  every  means  to  alter 
the  character  of  his  partner,  and  turn  her  thoughts  to  better  things, 
in  vain — and  having  no  ambition  to  be  immortalized  in  future  story 
as  a  martyred  Benedick — he  one  evening  betook  himself  to  the  com- 
fortable  abode  of  Mrs.  Mason,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  never  returned 
to  his  own  tidy  home! 

The  world — that  is,  the  Kent  Road  from  top  to  bottom,  including 
the  Paragon  (for  Mrs.  B.,  being  well  to  do,  was  extensively  known)— 
of  course  set  this  step  down  as  a  moral  outrage,  an  abominable  Umion, 
and  a  preconcerted  affair  between  the  truant  husband  and  the  quiet 
widow;  but  those  who  are  in  the  secret  of  that  perfectly  respectable 
pair  know  better,  and  believe  with  justice  that  they  are  innocent  of 
every  relationship  save  that  of  housekeeper  and  lodger.  Alas!  had 
Mrs.  Baxter  paid  more  attention  to  her  husband  than  her  house— had 
she  sought  by  quiet  endearments,  and  a  careful  anticipation  of  his 
wants  and  comforts,  to  make  him  feel  in  the  sacred  retirement  of 
home  that  repose  the  jaded  mind  so  much  requires  after  its  day's 
struggle  with  the  world,  where  pangs  and  trials  are  feit  that  the  kind 
husband  in  mercy  conceab  from  his  wife — had  she  done  this,  instead  of 
destroying  the  peace  of  her  partner  by  vexatious  details  of  domestic 
grievances,  annoying  restrictions,  and  useless  repinings — good  Mr. 
Baxter,  I  can  answer  for  him,  would  have  been  loyal  to  his  life's  end. 

Was  Mrs.  B.  made  miserable  by  her  loss?  On  the  contrary!  Her 
mind  was  possessed  by  two  passions — cleanliness  and  economy;  and  it 
had  room  for  no  more.  Jealousy,  the  vulture  that  gnaws  the  heart, 
was  unknown  to  her;  her  only  wonder  was  that  Mr.  B.  could  ever  be 
comfortable  in  such  a  dirty  house  as  Mrs.  Mason's;  and  as  her  wants 
were  amply  provided  for,  I  don't  think  she  at  all  disliked  the  change. 
Her  rage  for  cleaning  does  not  diminish  as  she  advances  in  life.  It 
was  only  yesterday  I  passed  the  house,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  Steps, 
the  dazzüng  brightness  of  the  Windows,  and  prim  neatness  of  the  little 
garden,  where  even  the  daisies  and  daffodils  must  be  careful  to  grow  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  not  indulge  in  the  wantonness  of  straggling  over 
the  pipe-clayed  path,  convinced  me  that  "  the  tidiest  woman  in  the 
world"  still  dwells  there. 
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BY   MRS.    GORE. 

April  ! — whose  gentle  voice  reprievea 
The  flying  fox,  wnen  tradding  leaves 

Are  seen  the  hawthorn  trees  on, 
Scared  by  thy  violet-scented  gale, 
My  lord  and  lady  start,  per  rail, 

To  London  for  the  Season  ! 

Arrived  in  Grosvenor  Square,  my  lord 
Is  heard  to  mutter, — u  'ron  my  word, 

\Vhat  with  the  Chartists'  treason, — 
The  Income-tax, — the  Anti-League, — a 
Frightful  earthquake  in  Antigua, — 

'Twill  be  a  precious  Seasoh  ! 

"  For  olive-branches.  shooting  forth 
At  home,  abroad,  the  east,  the  north, 

Laud  we  the  gods  our  knees  on ; 
But  if  no  leTees  crowd  St.  James's, 
The  neace  that  seals  our  Indian  claims  is 

No  Godsend  to  the  Srason  ! 

14  While  falling-  thus  the  price  of  Stocks  is, 
His  French  rlay  stall»,  or  Opera  boxes, 

Who  can  reflect  with  ease  on  ? 
But  that  I  hate  to  make  a  fuss, 
My  own  seat  in  the  Omnibus 

Td  vacate  for  the  Season  ! 

44  But  why  upon  retrenchment  ponder  t 
Her  ladyship  sits  planning  yonder 

Fetes  without  rhyme  or  reason, — 
Concerts  and  banquets, — Weippert, — Gunter,— 
All  that  the  wildest  pleasure-hunter 

Squanders  upon  the  Seasoh  ! 

44  Thou^h  ne'er  did  national  distress 
So  grimly  on  our  notice  press, 

As  all  the  world  agrees  on  ; 
I  doubt  if  Vouillon,  Laure,  or  Devy, 
Will  make  her  hüls  a  doit  less  heavy 

In  catering  for  the  Season  ! 

44  And  why  promote  in  parliament 
Commercial  treaties,  to  aug^nent 

Imported  goods  the  fees  on, 
If  Lyons  silks  and  Flanders  lace 
Be  indispensable  to  grace 

The  beauties  ofthe  Season  ? 


44  Her  chariot,  launch'd  two  years  ago, 
Now  grown  old-fashion  d, — snobbish,— slow, — 

No  longer  seems  to  please !     On 
Every  new  turn-out  of  Barker's, 
She  frets,  lest  it  should  charm  the  park,  as 
The  crack  one  of  the  Season  ! 
vox»  HL  BB 
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"  Upon  a  'perfect  ladVs  horse' 
Her  haart  is  «et;— her  mare,  of  oourse, 

'Tis  now  her  cue  to  sneeze  on ; — 
Ob !  that  ye  would  transport,  ye  Fates, 
Both  Stanhope  Street  and  Grosvenor  Gates 

To  Somnauth— far  the  Ssasok  ! 

44  When  by  a  seene  I  trust  Tve  cowed  her, 
She  answers  me  by  rattling  louder 

Her  grand-piano  keys  on ; 
ninting,  'twixt  every  waltz  of  Strauss, 
The  Commons  is  the  only  house 

To  prose  in— in  the  Seasox  ! 

44  To  let  or  seil,  some  few  months  hence, 
This  4  Catital  Town  Resedencs,' 

Some  pretext  I  mnst  seize  on ; 
For  what  between  the  times  and  her, 
Keither  my  means  nor  character 

Will  stand  another  Seasoh  !" 

So  grumble  lords  of  high  degreet 
WWle  /  submit  to  Destiny, 

Nor  comment  her  decrees  on ; 
A  fly  upon  the  wheel  of  Fate, 
The  whole  round  world  is  my  estate, — 

The  whole  year  round — mt  Ssason  ! 


THE   FATE   OF   MONSIEUR  ACHILLE. 

BT   MISS   8KELTOIT. 

Monsieur  Achille  was  the  riebest  banker  in  Paris.  Born  and  bred  & 
Jew,  he  had,  when  very  young,  from  motives  of  interest,  confonned 
to  the  Christian  faith;  he  was  now  abont  forty  years  of  age,  bat  tooked 
some  years  less,  short,  atout,  sallow,  with  the  features  peculiar  to  bis 
tribc,  black  hair,  bushy  whiskers,  small  piercing  eyea,  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  the  fashion,  surrounded  by  every  article  of  taste  and  luxurr, 
— in  all  extraneous  circumstances»  a  genüeman  and  a  "  belesprü? 
but  in  mind  and  heart,  as  in  face  and  person»  a  Jew  and  a  plebeian. 

One  morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  eieven,  while  seated  at  breakfast, 
he  was  startled  by  an  announcement  from  bis  valet  that  the  Duchess 
de  Montifiore  was  waiting  to  see  him  in  the  grand  saloon;  that  she 
had  come  on  foot,  and  unattended,  and  had  only  at  last  given  her 
name  when  she  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  admission  without  doing  so. 

Monsieur  Achille's  pale  cheek  flushed,  then  faded  to  a  double  sal- 
lowness,  then  he  smiled,  then  almost  trembled, — at  last,  he  desired  his 
valet  to  return  to  the  Duchess,  and  announce  his  speedy  arrival ;  then 
having  carefully  revised  his  teilet,  and  fortified  himself  with  a  glass 
from  one  of  the  botües  of  liqueur  on  the  table  before  him,  he  descended 
to  the  grand  saloon. 

The  Duchess  was  standing  with  her  back  to  him,  examining  a 
picture  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  hang  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room ;  he  had  time  to  close  the  door  and  advance  half  way  up  the 
apartment  before  she  became  aware  of  his  entrance  or  turned  to  greet 
him.    When  she  did  so,  what  a  contrast  did  she  present  to  him!    She, 
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in  her  calm  and  smiling  beauty — so  cold  and  so  proud! — so  supremely 
lovely!  üfo,  wilh  bis  coarse  and  ordinary  features,  his  ungainly  figure, 
bis  embarrassed  manner!  The  Duchess  was  a  beautiful  woman, — 
perhaps  she  had  never  looked  more  beautiful  tban  sbe  did  at  that 
moment, — her  tall  form  drawn  to  its  füll  height,  her  simple  white  robe 
and  bonnet,  her  rieh,  unadorned  hair,  her  pale  11p  trembling  with  a 
smile,  the  ineffable  lovelinees  of  wbich  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  the  man 
before  her,  wbile  he  winced  beneath  its  deep  contempt. 

She  spoke  first.  "  Monsieur  Achille,  I  have  eome  to  beg  a  favour 
of  you, — but  pray  sit  down."  (He  obeyed  her,  and  they  seated  them- 
aelves  oppoaite  to  each  other.)  "  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  money 
— we  know  how  rieh  you  are.  You  must  know  how  affiurs  stand 
with  us,— our  revenues  barely  support  our  rank,  our  expenses  are 
enormous;  the  sale  of  all  my  jewels  will  not  raise  sufficient  to  pay  this 
debt  of  honour  of  my  hushand's — but  it  must  be  paid,  and  paid  to- 
morrow.  You,  who  know  everything,  must  know  all  this;  and  to  you, 
as  the  riebest  man  in  Paris,  I  come  to  request  the  loan — I  might  almost 
say,  the  gifi—ot  thirty  thousand  levis  <For.n 

"  Thirty  thousand  louis,  Madam! — you  ask  half  what  I  possess." 

"  Not  so>  Monsieur  Achille ;  one  successful  speculation  will  restore 
it  to  you.  You  will  scarcely  miss  it;  to  me,  it  will  be  life — more  tban 
life— -honour.  This,  with  the  sale  of  my  diamonds,  will  bring  us  barely 
through." 

Monsieur  Achille  was  silent  for  some  time ;  then,  with  a  bitter 
sneer,  "  Try  De  Valens  and  Beanfleur — will  not  these  supply  you?" 

"You  mock  me — you  know  they  cannot  Oh!  Monsieur  Achille, 
have  merey — have  merey  F  and  the  Duchess,  sinking  on  her  knees, 
dasped  her  white  hands,  and  laid  them  on  his  feet. 

"  You  have  had  little  merey,  Madam — you  have  had  litüe  merey;" 
and  then  there  was  a  pause.  At  last — "  You  love  your  husband, 
Madam?"  "  Better  than  my  life/'  was  the  reply.  "  Then  rise,  Madam ; 
seat  yourself,  and  listen  to  me." 


That  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  Monsieur  -Achille,  dressed  with 
the  atmest  elegance,  shrouded  in  a  large  cloak,  under  which  he  carried 
a  amaü  but  heavy  packet,  entered  bis  cabriolet,  and  desiring  hia  con- 
fidential  valet  to  attend  him,  drove  in  the  direction  of  the  Hotel  Mon- 
tifiore.  The  drive  was  a  long  one;  and  he,  proeeeding  at  a  leisurely 
paoe,  had  time  to  reflect  upon  and  ponder  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
She!  whom  he  had  so  loved— -she,  who  had  so  spurned,  so  despised 
him— the  woman  he  had  once  sued  and  prayed  to,  whose  laugh  of 
derision  had  rung  in  his  ears  so  long — ske9  so  worshipped,  so  respected, 
whom  calumny  had  never  reached,  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  pro- 
Üigate  court,  purer  than  falling  snow — she  to  be  hia,  at  last — bought, 
bought— with  a  price — she9  to  whom  all  the  nobles  of  the  land  had 
sighed  in  vain,  reserved  at  last  for  him! 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  in  which  stood  the  Hotel  Montifiore  he 
stopped,  and  gave  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  his  valet;  he  told  him  he 
was  going  on  business  to  the  Duke  de  Montifiore;  that  if  the  noble- 
man  was  frem  home,  he  should  wait  until  he  returned;  that  he*  ex- 
pected  his  cabriolet  to  be  at  that  same  spot  in  two  hours'  time,  and 
that,  if  he  was  not  there  to  meet  it,  be  wished  his  servant  to  take  it 
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home>  and  he  would  return  on  foot,  and  on  no  account  to  mention 
where  he  had  left  him,  or  to  give  any  clue  as  to  tue  proceedings  and 
destination  of  that  evening. 

The  valet  obeyed  these  Orders  to  the  letter.  Monsieur  Achille 
reached  the  Hotel  Montifiore,  and  pausing  at  a  smali  side  entrance 
into  the  court,  gave  a  low  whistle  ;  the  door  was  immediately  opened 
by  a  figure  so  muffled  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  either  its 
sex  or  age:  with  a  silent  movement,  it  beckoned  him  to  follow;  they 
crossed  the  court,  and  reached  a  amall  and  dark  apartment, — they 
paused. 

"  I  have  brought  it  all,  moet  lovely  Duchess.  And  now — w  he  took 
tenderly  the  extended  hand  of  the  figure— the  grasp  that  met  his  was 
one  of  iron. 

"  Is  it  all  pold?" 

"  AU  gold,*  he  answered ;  and  this  was  the  last  word  he  ever 
uttered. 

Monsieur  Achille  was  missing  for  two  days  ;  and  great  excitement 
prevailed  in  consequence;  on  the  third  day,  his  body  was  found  in  the 
river,  some  miles  from  the  place  where  his  valet  stated  he  had  seen 
him  last;  his  pockets  were  rifled,  his  jewels  gone;  a  ghastly  wound  in 
his  breast  shewed  how  he  had  died. 

His  servants  were  all  strictly  examined,  when  the  valet  made  his 
Statement;  in  consequence  of  which  a  visit  was  instantly  paid  by  the 
commissioners  of  police  to  the  Hotel  Montifiore,  the  result  of  which 
visit  was  that  the  valet  was  arrested  and  tried  for  the  murder  and 
robbery  of  his  master.  Want  of  evidence  led  to  his  acquittal ;  bnt 
while  in  confinement,  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess 
towards  him,  or  her  liberality  after  his  release.  She,  so  beautiful,  so 
beloved,  she  was  still  the  same, — as  calm,  as  proud,  as  apart  as  ever! 
Made  to  adorn  the  world,  to  her  that  world  was  nothing,— over  her  it 
'had  no  power! 

Among  her  intimate  friends,  she  was  heard  to  lament  the  death  of 
Monsieur  Achille,  as  the  means  of  depriving  her  husband  of  a  large 
loan  which  he  was  to  have  received  on  the  night  on  which  the  murder 
was  committed,  and  of  which  it  was  supposed  Monsieur  Achille  was 
robbed  while  in  the  act  of  bringing  it  to  the  Hotel  Montifiore.  She 
also  regretted  having  been  obliged  to  part  with  some  of  her  splendid 
diamonds,  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  to  pay  her  husband's  debts  of 
honour. 

All  these  debts  were  paid  ;  and,  after  a  time,  those  matchless  gems 
again  blazed  amid  the  pale  gold  of  her  rieh  hair,  and  spanned  the  snowy 
circle  of  her  arm :  the  tresses  were  like  sunlight,  the  arm  Hke 
Parian  marble,  the  diamonds  without  price  ; — none  saw  or  dreamt  of 
the  blood — the  blood — that  bound  them  round  that  bright  head, 
clasped  them  on  that  arm,  chained  them  to  each  other. 

Monsieur  Achille  was  soon  forgotten.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Montifiore  lived  long  and  happy  lives  ;  no  cloud  ever  seemed  to  shade 
his  gay  and  open  brow,  or  dim  the  lustre  of  her  glorious  beauty.  His 
debts  once  paid,  no  future  embarrassments  darkened  their  prospects  ; 
one  bright  path  of  unbroken  prosperity  alone  remained  for  them  :  they 
died  as  they  had  lived,  honoured,  respected,  admired,  and  bequeathed 
to  those  around  and  beneath  them  the  almost  Singular  example  of 
great  rank,  unblemished  descent,  unbounded  wealth,  united  with  all 
perfections  of  mind,  chwacter,  and  conduet. 
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"  ille  süss  non  immemor  artis, 


Omnia  transformat  sese  in  miracula  rerum.w— Vibcil. 

XI. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  may  have  feit  an  interest  in  thea- 
trical  history  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1800,  eight  of 
the  actors  then  on  the  establishment  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as- 
sailed  Mr.  Henry  Harris,  the  proprietor,  in  a  pamphlet,*  on  asserted 
grierances;  which  dispute  being  referred  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,f 
was  by  him  decided  against  the  complainants.  The  "  Glorious  Eight," 
as  this  band  of  insurrectionists  was  designated  by  snperannuated 
Moody,  (memorable  as  the  apprentices  in  arms  against  a  former  Harry 
of  England,)  having  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  the  monarch  of  Covent 
Garden  sought  now  the  strength  of  some  foreign  alliance,  and  made 
overtures  accordingly  to  Robert  William,  Lord  of  the  principality  of 
Bath!  Long  was  the  negotiation  pending,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
Elliston  was  undecisive  whether  to  accept  the  flattering  offers  made 
to  him  from  Mr.  Harris,  or  to  enter  on  the  management  at  Bath,  as 
Dimond  was  now  on  the  eve  of  retiring  from  the  stage.  Once  more 
<tid  Elliston  make  an  effort  for  a  share  in  that  theatre,  which  had  been 
the  cradle  of  his  fame;  but  his  very  popularity  was  in  this  instance 
prejudicial  to  his  purpose — the  proprietors  fearing,  had  they  acceded 
to  his  request,  he  would  soon  acquire  an  absolute  control.  His  en- 
gagement,  however,  was  renewed,  under  terms  highly  advantageous. 

Elliston  was  fond  of  billiards,  and  played  a  good  game — for  a  gen- 
Üeman — but  had  as  little  chance  with  its  professors,  as  any  idler  who 
soddenly  takes  a  fancy  for  a  country  life  and  turns  agriculturist  in 
Opposition  to  the  whole  farming  practice  of  the  county,  on  some  infal- 
Hble  principle  of  his  own — within  two  years  he  is  gazetted! 

On  one  of  his  repeated  excursions  to  Windsor,  he  visited  the  "  Sub- 
scription  Room"  of  that  celebrated  town;  and  amongst  other  persona, 
met  there  a  Mr.  Rosenberg,  a  genüeman  who  followed,  with  equal 
diligence,  two  professions — billiards  and  painting.  In  respect  of  the 
former,  he  had  also  a  twofold  faculty  of  Performance,  namely,  111  or 
well^just  as  he  pleased;  in  respect  of  the  latter,  his  quality  feil  per- 
haps  only  under  one  denomination.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  either  from  modesty  or  a  hatred  of  display,  or  some  such 
benign  sentiment,  he  did  not  always  shew  himself  to  the  best  advan- 
tage  at  the  game  of  billiards;  as  men  of  good  taste  deem  it  a  piece  of 
coxcombry  to  be  ever  Walking  the  streets  in  a  birth-day  suit.  Such 
had  been  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Rosenberg  whenever  he  had  knocked 
about  the  baDs  in  EUiston's  Company;  so  tiiat  the  artist's  "  second  best 
suit*  of  play,  appearing  upon  a  par  with  the  actor's  only  one,  a  match 
was  proposed  between  them,  and  to  it  they  went  with  mutual  gusto. 

9  The  pamphlet  was  suppoaed  to  have  been  written  by  Holman.    The  other 
w?ea  appellanta  were,  J.  Johnstone,  A.  Pope,  J.  Monden,  C.  Incledon,  J.  Fawcett, 
T.  Knight,  H.  Johnstoo.    With  the  exception  of  Holman,  all  these  actors  con- 
tiaaed  at  CoTent  Garden,  after  the  award  giren  against  them. 
f  The  Marquis  of  Salisbnry. 
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For  some  time  they  played  about  even ;  but  the  stakes  being  now 
raised  to  a  considerable  amount,  with  additional  interest  the  combat- 
ants  began  anew.  The  actor  required  no  prompter  to  give  him  his 
cue,  nor  the  artist  to  be  reminded  of  the  bold  strokes  of  the  great 
masters.  To  it  they  went — when  suddenly,  by  some  sadden  inspiration, 
Apelles  was  invested  like  a  harlequin  with  his  birth-day  suit  of  colours» 
beating  his  adversary  completely  off  the  field ;  so  that,  in  the  same 
Proportion  that  he  fiUed  the  pockets  of  the  table,  he  emptied  those  of 
the  tragedian. 

Surmises  foüowed  closely  on  the  heels  of  astonishment;  and  Eüiston 
began  strongly  to  suspect  he  had  fidlen  amongst  thieves — a  point  on 
which  he  was  not  long  in  making  himself  understood,  by  at  once  pro- 
nounctng  Mr.  Rosenberg  a  swindler.  The  limner,  111  enduring  ".the 
immediate  jewel  of  his  souT  to  be  thus  rifled,  threw  down  his  cue, 
and  advancing  to  Eüiston,  threatened  to  kick  him  down  stairs,  at  the 
same  time,  wheeling  him  round  as  if  to  put  his  menace  into  eiecotion. 
But  though  the  assault  was  the  painter*3,  the  battery  was  the  player's; 
for  Elliston,  directing  a  well-aimed  blow  on  the  sconee  of  his  aasaüant, 
sent  him  reeling  over  a  tall  coal-skuttle,  scattering,  at  the  same  time, 
the  bituminous  content«  over  the  "  Subscribers' "  apartment.  The 
palnter  soon  recovered  his  legs,  but  was  in  a  woful  plight;  in  the 
language  of  art,  his  eye  actuaüy  stood  out  from  the  canvass,  and  he 
displayed  a  bold  outline  of  feature,  of  which  Fuseli  himself  might  have 
been  enamoured. 

To  render  the  matter  still  more  unfortunate,  the  artist  was,  at  this 
juncture,  laying  soft  siege  to  the  affections  of  a  certain  merry  wife  of 
Windsor,  who  was  in  fact  quite  to  his  taste, — being  a  delicate  pieoe 
of  art,  and  unquestionably  in  good  keeping;  and  although  scars,  like 
grey  hairs,  are  ever  deemed  honourable  and  mightily  extolled  by  the 
fair,  yet  a  thorough  thrashing,  in  a  public  billiard  room,  could  scarcely 
be  deemed  a  feather  in  a  man 's  cap,  unless,  indeed,  a  white  one.  The 
consequence  was,  the  academician  was  spoiled  of  his  intrigue;  and 
deeming  it  prudent  to  raise  the  siege  in  respect  of  his  mistress,  he 
turned  all  his  energies  to  an  action  of  another  description — withdraw- 
ing  from  the  Court  of  Cupid  to  prosecute  more  advantageous  triumphs 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Tne  result  was,  a  trial,  which  took  place  in  February,  1801.  Mr. 
Rundall,  of  the  India  House  (Elliston's  brother-in-law),  haring  at- 
tended  the  cause,  transmits  to  our  hero  the  following  account : — 

"  You  may  be  surprised — I  am  sure  you  will  be  annoyed — at  the  event 
of  your  trial:  a  vertuet  for  the  plaintiff,  and  damages  fifty  pounds;  which, 
with  costs,  I  fancy  can  be  no  less  than  one  hundred.  Brown's  evidence 
differed  wonderfully  from  the  history  he  gave  to  me;  he  stated,  that 
without  any  provocation,  beyond  mortification  at  your  own  bad  play, 
you  gratified  your  humour  by  knocking  down  your  Opponent,  declar- 
ing,  that  if  you  couldn't  beat  him  one  way,  you  would  another.  Your 
counsel,  Erskine,  dwelt  long  on  the  improbability  of  this  Statement ; 
and  in  a  humorous  speech,  alluding  to  the  skuttle,  told  the  jury  that 
this  witness  being  "hauled  over  the  coals'*  in  cross-examination,  cut  but 
a  dirty  figure.  This  was  well  enough ;  but  he  called  not  a  Single  witness 
himself;  relying  on  success,  as  he  is  too  apt  to  do,  from  the  merits  of 
his  speech.  I  am  quite  persuaded,  that  if  perjury  did  not  absoluteiy 
get  a  verdict  on  the  one  hand,  carelessness  lost  one  on  the  other.    The 
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uneertainty  of  the  law  is  too  great  a  grievance  at  the  best— it  need 
not  be  aggravated  by  the  slovenliness  of  counsel." 

Efliston  was  attached  to  his  profession  by  lovelier  tiea  than  those  of 
mere  worldly  aequisitions — be  delighted  in  its  mystery— was  fond  of 
acting;  and  on  the  non-play  rights,  at  Bath  or  Bristol,  he  generally 
gare  some  provincial  theatre  a  taste  of  his  quality.  On  one  occasion, 
being  at  an  inn  with  manager  Shatford,  after  a  nightfs  Performance 
at  Salisbury,  from  which  place,  the  only  public  conveyance  to  Bath 
was  a  coach,  which  passed  thrcragh  Sarum  between  two  and  three 
o'doek  in  the  morning,  Shatford  suggested,  for  pastime,  a  game  at  loo; 
a  dish  of  which  (like  Henry  L  and  his  lampreys)  he  was  particularly 
fond. 

"  Bot  where  can  we  procure  a  third?"  said  he— "  the  landlord? 
letfs  call  him  up!"  "  By  all  means,"  responded  Elliston.  "  And  111 
ran  and  hold  the  maids  from  stepping  into  bed;" — which  part  of  the 
proposition  he  was  in  the  immediate  act  of  prosecuting,  when  the  ears 
of  both  were  assailed  by  a  voice  on  the  stairg,  chanting,  "  The  early 
Harn  salutes  the  Morn;"  and  on  the  two  companions  opening  the 
door,  they  descried  a  tall,  gaunt  stranger  on  the  landing,  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  brown  hat  turned  up  with  green,  and  leathern  small-clothes,  ex- 
hibiting  fresh  indications  of  the  lutulent  condition  of  the  highways. 

Elliston,  rnshing  forward,  and  catching  him  by  his  bespattered  tail, 
exclaimed,  "  You'll  make  one,  sir! — come,  let's  begin!  With  Tantivy, 
Shatford,  we're  three  already."  The  stranger,  not  a  litüe  astonished, 
gized  for  a  moment  without  reply,  and  then  began,  deliberately,  to 
resnme  his  stave.  "  Hohl  ha!  Early  Hörn!"  "  What  again?"  inter- 
rapted  Elliston;  "  bat  hark  ye,  one  game— one  round  at  loo,  before 
you  go— 'tis  a  noble,  a  charming  game.  Socrates  learnt  to  dance,  and 
Isocrates  played  at  loo. — Come,  come,  a  chair  for  Actaeon!" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  stranger,  raising  his 
hat  with  profound  politeness — "  but  the  poor  State  of  my  puroo        " 

"  Nay,  nay,  well  lend  you  five  guineas,"  interposed  Shatford. 

"Ten!"  rejoined  Elliston;  on  which,  the  guest  in  scarlet  again 
manifesting  the  deepest  sense  of  Obligation,  they  all  sat  down  together. 
Shatford  produced  his  cards,  which,  like  a  charm  against  witchcraft, 
he  e?er  carried  about  him,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  our  friend, 
the  "  Early  Hörn,"  made  considerable  progress.  He  presently  won 
the  five  guineas  already  lent  to  him ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  half 
hour,  cleared  the  purses  of  Elliston  and  his  companion;  winning,  in 
fine,  a  silver  pencü-case,  the  last  tenant  of  Robert  William's  side- 
pocket. 

Deliberately  drawing  forth  his  watch,  and  marking  the  time,  the 
gentkman  in  red,  with  his  wonted  politeness,  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Youll  give  us  our  revenge,  sir?"  shrieked  Octavian. 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  responded  the  owner  of  the  brown  hat. 

"  But  when  ? — where  ?  I  shall  be  at  Salisbury  this  day  week— 
Bmrsday— Early  Hörn!" 

"  Why  really,  sir,  I  would  indulge  you,"  continued  the  tall  traveller, 
"  but  on  that  night  I  am  engaged  at  Devizes,  to  cut  a  cock's  head  off !" 

"  To  cut  a  cock's  head  off!"  repeated  Elliston,  with  the  most  petri- 
fying  solemnity — "  to  cut  a  cock's  head  off! — and  have  we  been  play- 
ing  with  a  decapitator  of  the  sultan  of  dunghills? — Who  are  you,  sir  V 

"  Much  at  your  service,"  answered  the  politest  horseman  in  Eng- 
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land,  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  a  card,  not  remarkable  for  cleanli- 
ness  ;  on  wbich  Ellison,  in  his  beloved  intonation  of  voice,  read, 
'*  Mr.  Moon,  the  celebrated  conjuror,  whose  dexterity  in  command  of 
the  cards  is  universally  acknowledged,  will  undertake  to  convey  the 
eontents  of  any  gentleman's  purse  into  his,  Mr.  Moon's  pocket,  with 
surprising  faciÜty.  Hc  will,  moreover,  cut  a  cock's  head  off  without 
injuring  that  noble  bird!" 

It  may  be  well  conceived,  the  group  at  this  moment  formed  rather 
a  striking  picture.  The  scarlet  Caterfelto  was  the  first  to  dissolve  the 
tableau;  when  again  bending  his  body,  he  quitted  the  apartment,  just 
as  the  coach  drove  up,  which  was  to  convey  the  hero  of  theee  memoirs 
from  his  profitable  engagement  at  SaHabury!* 

The  interest  Lord  Harcourt  had  taken  in  EUiston's  professional 
honour  and  advancement,  flattering  as  it  was  to  the  husband,  was  yet 
more  deeply  feit  in  the  grateful  reflections  of  the  wife.  To  Mrs. 
Elliston,  die  happiness  was  twofold;  for  while  the  farour  of  the  Earl 
had  clearly  backed  the  actor's  merits  when  they  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  sovereign,  still 

M  The  heart  of  woman  feels  no  iweeter  joy 
Than  when  — — 
She  heara  the  praiaes  of  the  one  she  lovei  1" 

This  favour  had  also  operated  usefully  to  Mrs.  EUiston's  progress  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  great.  "  Mrs.  EUüton"  was  the  fashion — the 
rage!  The  young  debutantes  in  elegant  life  were  proud  of  the  in- 
struction  received  under  her  direction;  and,  like  BuonarrotTs  scholars, 
the  character  of  the  pupil  was  sunned  by  the  fame  of  the  instructor. 

Mrs.  Elliston  was  eminently  endowed  with  those  qualities  which 
tend  to  the  solid  endurance  of  domestic  peace — cheerful,  but  drcum- 
spect — gentle,  yet  energetic ;  while  liberality  with  prudence  were 
mingled  in  every  sentiment  of  her  mind  and  were  the  counsel  of  all 
her  actione. 

Elliston,  at  this  period  (the  commencement  of  1801),  was  suddenly 
possessed  by  an  esprit  de  vertige — a  fancy  for  obtaining  a  royal  licence 
for  opening  a  third  theatre  in  London:  and  such  was  the  sanguine,  or 
rather  precipitate  quality  of  his  mind,  that  in  his  own  Imagination, 
he  beheld  the  new  edifice  already  built — himself  absolute  dictator; 
issuing  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  against  the  labouring  dynasties 
of  Drury  Laue  and  Covent  Garden — declaring  their  stage-doors  in  a 
State  of  blockade,  and  holding  in  his  palm  the  destinies  of  the  allegiant 
muse.  Recalled  at  intervals,  by  his  faithful  monitress,  to  more  sober 
deliberations,  under  her  advice  he  solicits  the  opinion  of  his  friend 
Lord  Harcourt,  and  wisely  consents  to  abide  his  direction.  The  Earl 
admonishes  him  in  the  following  terms:— 

M  Harcourt  Hoose,  April  25, 1801. 

"  Sir, — You  have  imposed  on  me  the  ungracious  task  of  discou- 
raging  the  pleasing  prospects  of  youthful,  but  by  no  means,  a  blam- 
able ambition;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  an  honest  man,  when  applied  to, 
to  give  his  opinion  with  piain  sincerity;  and  therefore,  in  one  word,  I 
teil  you,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  your  plan; 

m  A  very  incorrect  accoont  of  the  above  incident  appeared  in  Colburn's  New 
MoDthly  Magazine  for  Jannary  last,  ander  the  title,  "  ElliÄtoniana."— Editor  of 
the  *•  Eixmton  Pareb." 
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and  my  reasons  are,  in  the  first  place,  my  firm  belief  that  the  King 
would  not  be  inclined  to  grant  another  patent;  and  that,  were  his  Ma- 
jesty  so  disposed,  the  powerful  Opposition  of  the  existing  patentees  would 
induce  his  Majesty  to  yield  to  the  prayer  of  their  petition  against  the 
establishment  of  a  third  winter  theatre.  In  the  next  place,  the  magis~ 
trates  would  probably  remonstrate  against  the  introduction  of  a  new 
place  of  public  amusement,  as  unfortunately  theatres  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  refuge  of  idlers  rather  than  the  resort  of  men  of 
taste.  Becollect,  too,  the  existing  theatres  have  been  enlarged,  to 
meet  the  extended  population  of  the  town;  and  if  you  were  permitted 
to  examine  their  accounts  at  the  termination  of  each  season,  you  would 
perhaps  find  that  the  number  of  persona  who  frequent  plays  scarcely 
remunerate  the  exertions  of  the  two  houses.  Some  fortunate  seasons 
certainly  transpire;  but  to  what  costly  and  precarious  expedients  are 
the  managers  compelled!  The  pure  drama  has  but  litüe  attraction 
for  the  unhappy  fancy  of  the  day.  How  is  success  at  present  calcu- 
lated  on? — a  five-act  farce  composed  of  such  characters  as  never  did 
yet  exist,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  some  forced,  or  sickly  senti- 
ment,  supported  by  grimace  or  buffoonery,  with  the  motley  train  of 
processions,  battles,  spectres,  pantomimes,  and  Scaramouch  ballets.  I 
should  regret  that  you,  sir,  should  administer  to  this  perversion  of  a 
noble  study;  but  this  you  must  do,  should  your  object  be  pecuniary 
success  in  any  new  theatrical  speculation. 

"  Having  now  honesüy  placed  before  you  my  impressions  on  your 
proposed  scheine,  I  have  only  to  assure  you  of  my  good  wishes  and 
ready  advice  on  all  occasions.  Pray  give  my  compÜments  to  Mrs. 
Elliston.  Hakcoübt." 

The  foregoing  letter,  reader,  was  written  in  the  year  1801.  Shade 
of  the  Earl!  what  would  have  been  his  language  in  1841? 

On  the  first  of  August,  a  fite  dramatique  took  place  at  Radipole, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth — a  kind  of 
masque  ckampetre,  projected,  and  given  by  her  royal  highness  to  the 
Eng  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  other  branches  of  the  family,  and 
many  of  the  nobility.  A  süperb  tent  was  erected  for  the  reception  of 
their  Majesties,  before  whom,  as  they  approached,  young  damsels,  in 
the  character  of  Dryads,  tripped,  and  carolled,  scattering  flowerets  and 
devices.  Then  commenced  the  entertainment  by  an  agrestic  masque- 
rade :  a  party  of  comedians,  attired  as  gipsies,  being  grouped  under  a 
hedge  in  the  distance,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  pansied  stage. 
Here  was  a  King  mightier  than  George  of  England,  and  a  Queen  o'er 
spells  more  potent  than  the  flag  of  Britain;  for  here,  enthroned,  were 
Oberon  and  Titania — ^here,  Puck  and  Pease-blossom,  and  here — 

u  Over  lull — OTer  dale, 

Thorongh  bnsh,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park— over  pale, 

Thorongh  flood,  thorongh  fire," 

a  handful  of  fairies,  outstripping  far  the  Alpine  progress  of  the 
hero  of  Marengo.  Music,  too,  breaking  in  dulcet  sounds  the  willing 
air,  joined  the  conspiracy  to  charm  and  captivate.  All  was  as  yet  il- 
lusion,  tili  Oberon  and  his  filmy  train,  Condensed  once  more  to  a  State 
of  man  by  the  mortal  Visitation  of  thirst  and  hunger,  gave  ample  proof 
that  not  all  the  acorns  Nature  had  ever  yet  showered  on  the  ground 
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would  have  supplied  one  tolerable  cup;  and  as  to  "  a  little  mushroom- 
table  spread,"  we  fear  such  fungus  bit  of  furniture,  witb  pedicle  to 
boot,  would  scarcely  have  yielded  a  raouthfbl  for  the  condition  of  the 
fleah.  It  was  at  this  period  of  the  entertainment,  whea  EUiston  (who 
had  been  again  engaged  by  the  Wejmouth  manager  at  the  expreas 
desire  of  bis  Majesty)  appeared  before  the  delighted  party  in  the  more 
mondäne  quality  of  Herald  of  the  British  arxns!  The  Danish  fleet 
had  been  just  destrojed  bj  Lord  Nelson;  and  in  the  same  year,  the 
French  had  been  defeated  by  Abercrombie  at  Alexandria.  EUiston 
laying  the  captured  ensigns  of  victory  at  the  feet  of  the  hing,  repeated 
a  poetic  address,  written  eipressly  by  the  Frincess  Amelia;  the  sub- 
joined  is  an  extract  .— 

"  Welcome,  my  liege,  my  erer  honoar'd  lord ! 
Oh,  were  It  mine,  in  action  or  in  word, 
My  aeal,  my  loyalty,  my  duteons  love 
To  thee,  the  atoer  of  our  Und,  to  prove! 

M  See,  the  flosh'd  cheek,  so  lately  pale  with  fear, 
Receires  the  gratefol,  the  ecstatic  teer — 
The  quWering  lip,  now  tremblinp  with  delight, 
Fein  would  aräculate,  confess  anght, 
How  deep  affection's  root  »tili  deeper  growt, 
Which  to  thy  worth,  progressive  finnoea  owes. 

M  As  o'er  the  hidden  riehes  of  the  mein, 
Thy  conquering  naty  rides  with  pride,— disdain, 
In  seareh  of  knowledge  which  it  talues  more, 
So  o'er  Time's  offerinas  doth  thy  spirit  soar — 
Call  on  the  hov'ring  shades  of  Sünden'»  plain, 
On  Nelson'»  heroes,  rictors  on  the  mein, 
That  they  may  aid  this  ill-enfficient  lay 
To  bless  thee,  Brunswick,  and  preserre  thy  day !" 

The  applause  which  followed  this  recital  had  scarcely  ceased,  when 
EUiston,  a  new  impersonation — "  forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjuror;w 
and  in  the  garb  of  "  Fhilippus  Aureolus  Theophmstus  Bombastu$  Para- 
cekus  de  Hohenheim"  or  more  familiarly,  as  the  renowned  Paracelsus, 
presented  himself  again  on  the  parterre.  In  this  he  was  very  happy: 
eustaining  the  part  of  the  magician,  with  timely  allusions  to  themartial 
glories  of  England — that  the  genius  of  Britain  was  in  fact  the  long- 
dreamt-of  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  valour  of  her  sons,  that  moral 
elixir,  diffusing  unanimity  and  peace  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world.  This  tissue  of  clap-trap  being  dexterously  spun  and  admirably 
measured  out,  was  reeeived  of  course  with  no  less  applause  than  every- 
thing  eise  which  had  precedecL  The  king  was  mightily  pleased;  and 
the  whole  court  therefore  obediently  gratified;  while  tlie  royal  hostess, 
the  princess,  expressed  herseif  in  terms  highly  complimentary  to  the 
exertions  of  the  favourite  comedian.  There  was  but  one  elight  failure 
in  the  whole  entertainment.  A  young  vocalist,  of  some  promise,  be- 
longing  to  the  Weymouth  Company,  having  been  appointed  to  sing 
one  of  Dibdin's  ballads,  in  the  costume  of  a  sailor,  was  seized  by 
sudden  panic  on  being  brought  into  the  presence  of  real  majesty,  and 
most  piteously  broke  down  at  the  first  stanze  His  cheek  fairly  Struck 
its  colours;  his  whistle  failed  him,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  British  tar 
"  stuck  in  his  tbrc**."  The  king  good-humouredly  observed,  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  an  English  sailor  frightened.  Other 
jeux  scemques  followed,  and  the  daypassed  off  with  well-merited  eclat 
The  king  and  part  of  his  family  visited  the  theatre  that  very  night. 
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Eluston  having  transmitted  all  these  fine  accounts  to  his  wife,  at 
Bath,  she  writes  the  following  to  his  uncle,  the  Doctor,  who  was  at 
that  time  residing  at  Weatminster : — 

"  Bath,  August  20, 1801. 

"  Mr  DEAJt  Sib, — As  I  know  the  pleasure  you  always  feel  in  hear- 
ing  good  news  of  ourselves,  I  am  induced  to  send  jou  a  short  State- 
ment of  Mr.  Elliston's  progress  at  Weymouth.  He  teils  me  that  the 
royal  family  witnessed  all  his  Performances,  and  said  so  many  handsome 
things  of  him,  that  had  he  not  been  writing  to  me,  his  sense  of  modesty 
would  have  withheld  him  from  repeating  them.  At  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  at  Radipole,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  whole  management.  The  king  presented  him  with  twenty-five 
guineas,  the  qneen,  with  ten,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  twelve,  and  he 
received  ten  in  addition  from  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 

Mr.  Elliston  has  been,  during  the  last  fortnight,  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  found  a  depressed  State  of  theatricals;  but  the  princess  interested 
herseif  in  his  favour, — writing  to  the  Countess  of  Ely,  who  with  others 
of  the  nobility,  residing  around,  patronized  him.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  sir,  I  mostly  value  all  this  because  I  am  sure  his  diligence  will 
recommend  him  to  your  regard,  and  confirm  the  generous  friendship 
feit  for  him  by  Lord  Harcourt.  Of  my  husband's  talents,  I  think 
highly,  (if  I  might  venture  such  judgment  as  my  own;)  but  I  am  sure 
the  increasing  favour  of  personages  so  exalted  as  those  I  have  named 
iß  greatly  owing  to  the  esteem  they  have  for  him  as  a  genüeman:  this 
point,  I  trust  he  will  long  bear  in  mind.  I  bless  God  that  our  pros- 
pects  are  so  good;  and  I  pray  blessings  on  those  who  have  been  the 
Instruments  in  His  hands  of  conferring  on  us  so  much  comfort.  Your 
god-daughter,  Eliza,  has  had  the  hooping-cough,  but  iß  now  fast  re- 
covering — the  other  two  continue  well.  I  have  ventured  to  send  you 
h&lf-a-dozen  of  our  Bath  cheeses,  as  you  may  have  some  friends  near 
you  whom  you  might  wish  to  oblige  with  a  sample,  4is  well  as  for  your 
own  use.     And  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  all  respect  and  gratitude, 

"  Your  dutiful  niece, 

To  this  the  Doctor  made  a  most  affectionate  reply,  congratulating 
his  nephew  on  the  brilliancy  of  his  prospects,  and  recommending  him 
to  kok  on  these  late  favours  rather  as  encouragement  to  exertion  than 
as  any  temptation  to  frivolity  or  repose.  "  And  begging  pardon," 
continues  he,  "for  quoting  Greek  to  that  sex  whose  occupations  should 
always  be  strictly  feminine,  I  would  remind  him  of  the  wise  exhor- 
tation«— oi£v  apitrrtveiv,  and  to  think  nothing  achieved  whilst  anything  * 
remains  unaccomplished." 

As  we  have  professed  in  the  outset,  so  will  we  endeavour  to  pre- 
terve  to  the  end,  the  character  of  fidelity  in  these  pages,  nor,  in 
tenderness  to  the  memory  of  our  subject,  cast  a  veil  over  facts  which 
uaight  operate  as  a  lesson  to  later  generations,  or  become  useful  to 
others  in  a  similar  career  to  his  own.     The  truly  parental  letter  which 
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we  have  just  noticed,  while  it  fiUed  our  adventurer  with  exultation, 
might  have  taught  him  also  the  value  of  a  good  name.  Within  two 
months  of  its  receipt,  the  following  was  addressed  to  Elliston,  written 
by  his  sincere  friend  Mr.  Rundall,  brother  to  his  wife: — 

"  My  dear  Robert, — I  have  heard  a  piece  of  intelligence  which 
haß  afflicted  me  more  severely  than  anything  which  has  oocurred  to  me 
for  many  years.  This,  to  »peak  out,  is  yonr  love  of  gaming!  Dal- 
meida  has  given  me  this  most  unwelcome  Information.  He  was  lately 
in  Company  with  some  friends — theatrical  and  otherwise;  and  on  men- 
tioning  you  with  commendation  and  regard,  a  gentleman  present— a 
counsellor  very  high  in  his  profession — acceded  willingly  to  your  public 
talents,  but  pronounced  you  a  determined — an  habitual  gamester, — 
that  Knight  was  the  man  who  had  been  the  principal  instrument  of 
your  disgrace,  which,  owing  to  your  easy  temper,  he  found  no  difficult 
task.  Your  exploits  are  the  theme  of  gossip  amongst  the  very  waiters 
at  the  White  Hart,  the  frequenters  of  that  house  talking  openly  and 
before  them,  of  what  you  had  either  won  or  lost  at  billiards  or  with  the 
dice.  You  will  gain  the  character  of  a  blackleg  long  before  you  will 
acquire  wit  enough  to  live  by  his  profession;  you  will  be  ruined  in 
fame  and  fortune,  without  the  advantage  of  that  cunning  which  occa- 
sionally  prospers.  Knight  is  a  very  bad  character;  I  have  seen,  'ti3 
true,  but  little  of  him,  yet  quite  enough  to  know  he  is  not  your  friend. 
I  will  not,  my  dear  Robert,  disguise  my  sentiments  from  you,  however 
harsb  they  may  be,  or  however  deeply  they  may  wound  you  for  the 
moraent;  for,  by  the  blcssing  of  God,  you  may  have  hereafter  cause  to 
thank  me.  I  am  cut  to  the  soul  when  I  contemplate  these  facts,  and 
look  on  you  atthesame  time,  as  a  husband  and  a  father;  think  of  your 
shame,  too,  should  the  knowledge,  the  hint  only  of  these  reports  reach 
your  uncle— one  who  has  indeed  been  a  parent  to  you,  having  che- 
rished  you  in  your  days  of  guiltlessness,  and  forgiven  your  trans- 
gressions.  For  the  sake  of  others,  let  me  implore  you  to  reflect!  I 
have  not  told  you  all  I  have  heard,  nor  many  malicious  anecdotes 
which  I  am  still  willing  to  account  untrue.  With  fervent  prayers  for 
your  happiness,  and  for  the  peace  of  a  wife  you  cannot  too  highly  value 
and  cherish, 

"  I  am  most  affectionately  yours, 

"  T.  W.  Rundall. 
"  Eist  India  House,  Dec  18, 1801." 

Having  fulillled  our  duty  by  inserting  the  above,  in  which  we  assure 
our  readers  we  will  not  follow  them  with  any  action  for  slander,  what- 
ever  terms  of  reproach  they  may  heap  upon  our  graceless  hero,  we 
turn  cheerfully  to  an  incident  which,  if  not  so  füll  of  solid  Instruction 
as  Mr.  Rundall's  letter,  will  shew  that  our  subject  could  sometimes  be 
merry  without  sacrifice  of  character: — 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  resided  a  Mr.  Sims,  an 
opulent  woollen-draper — a  man  of  strict  probity  in  all  transactions  of 
life — whose  active  benevolence  and  unassailable  good-humour  had 
acquired  to  him  the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  and  at  this  time  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His  figure 
was  tall,  his  Step  airy,  his  deportment  the  flower  of  politeness,  and  in 
disputes  he  was  the  very  Atticus  of  parties.  His  dress  was  usually  a 
suit  of  grey ;  and  his  hair,  of  which  there  was  a  profusion,  being  per- 
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fectly  white,  whereunto  a  queue  appended,  gave  him  somewhat  of  a 
Sir  Joshua  contour,  though  perhaps  he  bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  more  modern  portrait  of  that  precise  merchant,  as  personated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Terry,  in  Poole's  admirable  little  comedy  of  "  Simpson 
and  Co."  While  he  paid  a  marked  deference  to  all  men's  opinions,  he 
had  a  mistrust  of  his  own,  which  was  singularly  curious.  On  a 
sudden  torrent,  for  instance,  which  some  people  woold  denominate 
"  cats  and  dogs,"  he  would  merely  apprehend  that  it  rained;  and  if 
the  honse  were  as  suddenly  enveloped  in  flarae,  he  would  suggest  the 
txpedieney  of  quitHng  the  tenement.  His  respect  for  the  other  sex 
was  so  profound,  as  to  keep  in  awful  subjection  every  gentler  impulse 
of  the  bosom — for  he  was  far  from  a  woman-hater;  on  the  con- 
trary,  he  could  not  honour  them  too  highly;  but  it  was  all  honour. 
His  «menage*  consisted  of  a  duplicate  female  attendant,  that  is, 
two  separate  beings,  but  with  brains  under  the  same  meridian, 
whose  autumnal  time  of  life  and  counterpart  in  attire  rendered 
them  perfectly  homogeneous.  The  great  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sims 
was  a  painful  precision  in  all  things.  His  hat  always  occupied  the 
left  peg  in  respect  of  his  coat.  His  parlour  furniture  was  cased 
in  cotton  covers,  which  Covers  were  again  involuted  by  divers  sheeta 
of  brown  paper,  resembling  the  pendent  patterns  in  a  tailor's  shop. 
Everything,  according  to  him,  was  "  to  wear  even;"  if  he  pulled 
thii  bell-rope  on  the  first  occasion,  he  would  bear  in  mind  to  handle 
that  on  the  second;  every  chair,  tea-cup,  and  silver  spoon,  had  its 
day  of  labour  and  relaxation;  and  had  he  discovered,  that  by  mis- 
ad venture,  he  had  worn  a  pair  of  shoes  or  grey  stockings  out  of 
turn,  he  would  positively  have  lost  his  stomach.  In  his  dressing- 
room,  he  was  constantly  attended  by  his  two  waiting-women ;  not 
that  he  actually  required  the  Services  of  both,  but  by  such  means  the 
Imputation  of  each  was  kept  in  a  State  of  preservation;  and  to  conclude, 
whenever  he  retired  to  bed,  he  invariably  crept  up  the  foot  of  it,  that 
niß  linen  might  be  without  a  wrinkle. 

'  It  may  not  at  once  appear  how  any  sympathies  could  have  existed 
between  a  Müesian  like  Elliston  and  such  a  character  as  this  ;  but 
Mr.  Sims  was  by  no  means  an  ascetic:  he  was  never  as  wise  as  Ximenes, 
and  not  always  as  moderate  as  Fleury ;  and  in  respect  of  his  little  indul- 
gences,  like  the  country  wench,  he  looked  very  much  as  though  he 
had  rather  sin  again  than  repent.  And  why  not?  an  extra  glass  of 
punch,  or  a  visit  prolonged  to  midnight,  constituted  his  excess;  though 
once,  indeed,  he  had  been  known  to  have  so  far  mystified  himself,  as 
to  toast  a  certain  female  of  no  extraordinary  virtue  in  a  tumbler  of 
toddy.  He,  however,  confessed  he  went  for  three  days  unshaved, 
from  the  above  event,  as  he  had  not  the  assurance  to  look  on  himself 
in  the  glass  after  so  peccant  an  action. 

Mr.  Sims  was  fond  of  a  play,  and  had  some  taste  for  the  drama. 
He  had  seen  the  best  actors  of  Garrick's  day,  and  could  talk  eritieally 
on  the  genius  of  "  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Mr.  Sims,  therefore,  became, 
^ith  other  Bath  people,  known  to  the  Elliston  family. 

Mrs.  Elliston  being  absent  for  a  few  days  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Collins, 
Elliston  was  consequently  left  at  Bath,  en  gargon.  On  one  of  his 
wjdowed  afternoons,  his  knocker  announced  some  visitor,  and  Mr. 
Sims  himself  deferentially  entered. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Elliston,"  cried  he,  as  he  advanced,  with  a  step 
^oOter  than  a  roebuck,  "  have  I  indeed  caught  you! — this  is  charm- 
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ing!— and  how  well  70a  look!  lasten :  I  promised  your  exoeUent 
wÖe  to  have  an  eye  on  you  during  her  absence,  and  so  I  will,  for  you 
positively  must— must,  I  say,  dine  with  me  to  day." 

"  Dine  with  you,  Mr.  Sims?"  ezclaimed  Elliston,  in  a  tone  which 
must  have  been  troly  eomic.     "  My  good  Mr.  Sims " 

"  — —  Nay,  nay — I  shall  be  downright  riotous  if  I  hear  any  er- 
cuses.  I  abaolutely  must— must  have  you.  In  fact,"  eontanued  he, 
making  a  leg,  as  he  advaaced,  and  tapping  the  tip  of  bis  left  fore- 
finger  with  tue  corresponding  extremity  of  the  right,  "  my  dinner  is 
already  ordered— withw  one  hour  will  be  serred — see>  with  what  little 
ceremony  I  treat  you." 

There  was  something  irresistibly  grotesque  even  in  the  proposition; 
for  thongh  Mr.  Sims  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  in  the  house,  yet 
the  very  Suggestion  of  a  tete-ä-tete  repast  with  the  precise  woolkn- 
draper,  appeared  one  of  those  things  which,  although  clearly  possibk, 
had  still  never  yet  been  known  to  have  transpired.  As,  for  instance, 
A  man  shall  not  marry  his  grandmother. 

"  To  day!  said  you,  worthy  neighbour?"  demanded  EUiston,  ss  he 
passed  his  band  thoughtfully  across  his  forehead — "  to  day— that  is— 
this  day,  is w 

"  Thursday,  I  would  suggest,"  interposed  Sims,  most  apologetically. 

"Just  so;  and  here  comes  my  friend  Quick,  who  renunds  me 
of  his  promised  visit.  Dinner  on  table  punctually  at  five— n  continued 
Elliston,  addressing  himself  to  Quick,  just  as  he  entered — "  not  a 
minute  later;"  which  was  of  course  the  first  notice  the  other  had  had 
at  all  of  the  matter,  while  Elliston  himself  was  quite  aware  he  had  not 
a  solitary  cutlet  in  the  house. 

"  But — but — "  interrupted  Sims,  with  his  fingers  as  before— "my 
humble  fare  is  preparing — is  nearly  ready  — — n 

"  —  And  will  be  exceüent  when  eaten  cold  to-morrow,"  rejoined 
Elliston;  "  but  to-day — to-day,  Sims,  you  are  my  guest!" 

The  draper  having  recovered  from  the  shock  which  these  words 
occasioned,  was  evidenüy  as  pleased  as  Punch  at  the  proposition, 
though  he  looked  on  the  affair  as  one  of  the  maddest  pranks  ever  yet 
attempted — quite  a  Camelford  exploit  of  that  day,  or  Waterford  of 
the  present ;  the  challenge,  however,  he  aeeepted,  but  to  no  one's  sur- 
prise  more  than  his  own. 

"  I  will  at  least  apprise  my  domestics,"  said  Sims,  catching  up  his 
hat  and  cane,  with  the  intention  of  tripping  off  to  his  own  abode,  but 
Elliston  grasping  his  arm  with  considerable  melodramatic  effect,  said, 
"Not  so,  friend  Sims;  this  is  a  point  easier  setüed,  and  our  time  is 
short.  Take  your  own  card,  neighbour,  and  just  subscribe  in  pencil, 
*  remains  to-day  with  Mr.  Elliston,'  and  I  will  despatch  it  instandy." 

The  expedient  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  adopted,  and  Elliston, 
taking  Mr.  Sims'  card,  vanished  instantly  from  the  room,  for  the  pur- 
pose  already  named,  but  secretly  interpolated  certain  other  words  to 
the  protocol  in  question,  so  that  it  ran  thus — "  Mr.  Sims  remains  to- 
day  with  Mr.  Elliston,  and  begs  that  the  dinner  he  had  ordered  may  be 
carefully  delivered,  just  as  prepared,  to  the  bearer.n  This  being 
achieved,  Elliston  returned  to  the  apartment;  and  Quick  being  by  this 
time  well  assured  some  belle plaisanterie  was  in  blossem,  took  part  in  the 
amicable  contest  of  civil  things  tili  dinner  was  announced;  and  thus, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  five,  the  happy  trio  sat  down  together. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  first  corer  remored  than  Sims,  with  some 
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lüde  kok  of  surprise  and  great  shew  of  satisfaction,  exclaimed— "  A 
trout!  Mr.  Elliston.  Well,  and  I  protest  a  very  fine  one!  but  the 
fishmonger's  a  rogue,  for  he  told  me  mute  was  the  ouly  one  in  the 
market" 

"  Fishmongers  do  lie  most  infernally,"  observed  Elliston;  "  why  he 
told  me  the  very  same  thing.  Come,  a  glase  of  wine!  Hadyoubeen 
a  matried  man  now,  thia  little  annoyance  had  never  reached  you.  Ah! 
you  bachelors!  But  peradventure  you  are  one  who,  in  searching  for 
female  perfection,  can  only  find  it  in  the  wives  of  his  friends." 

Here  Sims  hid  his  face. 

"And  then  as  to  a  family,"  interposed  Quick,  "your  bachelor, 
by  adoption,  may  pick  and  choose  his  heir;  but  if  he  marries,  he  must 
put  up  with  any  booby  that  providence  assigns  him." 

"  Excellent!"  eried  Elliston.     "  Come,  a  glass  of  wine!" 

A  seeond  cover  was  now  removed,  and  a  Shoulder  of  mutton,  ad- 
miiahly  dreased,  was  presented;  at  the  sight  of  which  Sims,  clasping 
his  hands  in  token  of  renewed  astonishment,  exclaimed, 

u  A  Shoulder  of  mutton! — why  it  ü  a  Shoulder — the  very  dish  I  had 
ordered  myself." 

"  Similar,  similar,"  interposed  Quick,  kughingly;  "  a  coincidence." 

Sims  acknowledged  the  correction  by  one  of  the  blandest  smiles  in 
natore. 

"  Coincidences  are  indeed  extraordinary,"  observed  Elliston.  "  I 
remember  in  May,  — 99,  the  very  day  Seringapatam  was  taken,  our 
sexton's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twins." 

"  With  great  humility,  my  dear  Mr.  EUiston,"  observed  Sims, "  that 
may  be  a  coincidence;  but  is  it,  think  you,  so  very — very  remarkable?" 

"Why  Hindoetan  does  not  yield  us  cities  every  spring,"  replied 
Elliston,  "  nor  are  sextons9  wives  brought  to  bed  of  twins  as  a  matter 
ofcourse." 

"  And  that  boih  of  these  events  should  have  happened  on  the  same 
day  is  at  least  extraordinary,"  added  Quick. 

"  Say  no  more — say  no  more,  I  am  completely  answered,"  rejoined 
Sims. 

Here  EUiston  suggested  another  glass  of  wine  all  round. 

By  this  time  a  third  cover  was  removed,  and  a  tart  very  temptingly 
senred  succeeded,  which  Elliston  having  commenced  dividing,  Sims 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  extending  his  hands  over  the  dismantled  taurte 
depommety  screamed  out,  "An  apple-pie,  as  I  live!  Forgive  me  for 
swearing,  but  I  gave  special  Orders  for  an  apple-pie  myself.  Apple 
— apple,  said  I  to  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Blowfiower,  and  here  it  is!" 

"  Yes,  111  give  up  Seringapatam  after  this,"  said  Elliston,  myste- 
riously;  "but when  firuit  is  in  season  you know— why,  IT1  be  bound 
they  have  an  apple-tart  nezt  door." 

"Apples  are  unusuaUy  plentiful  this  year,"  observed  Quick. 

"  Come,  another  glass  of  wine!  It  ßhall  at  least  be  no  apple  of 
diaeord." 

The  repast  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Elliston,  who  had  pro- 
nüsed  his  guests  a  bottle  of  superior  port  wine,  gave  orders  for  its 
uamediate  introduction;  but  in  the  meantime  a  half  Stilton  cheese,  in 
prime  condition,  was  placed  on  the  table. 

We  are  told  that  a  certain  martchal  of  France  was  always  taken  in 
c°nvulsions  at  the  sight  of  a  sucking  pig,  that  Tycho  Brahe  swooned 
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at  the  very  gtfmpse  of  a  bare,  and  that  the  philosophic  Bayle  was 
seized  witli  sickness  at  the  sound  of  water  running  from  a  cock;  but 
the  concentrated  force  of  all  these  phenomena  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
duced  a  more  electric  shock  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  said 
Stilton  cheese  on  the  nerves  of  Mr.  Sims.  Springing  from  his  seat 
as  though  stung  by  an  adder,  he  gazed  upon  the  Sah  before  him  in 
breathless  stupefaction,  and  no  sooner  restored  to  strength  of  utterance 
than  he  shrieked  aloud,  "  A  cheese  1  a  cheese!— and  ig  it  possible,  a 
Stilton  cheese,  too?" 

"  My  good  Sims     ■   "  interrupted  EUiston. 

" Tis  magic!  magic!      Excuse  me  for  swearing;  but  I— I, 

myself,  my  dear  Mr.  EUiston,  have  a  Stilton  too!" 

"  And  what  more  probable?" 

"  But  the  mould! — that  fine  blue  mould! — and  all  this  marble 
tracing— 'tis  most  positively  the  same!" 

"  Similar,  similar,"  interposed  Quick,  a  second  time. 

"  Teil  me,"  said  EUiston,  with  an  ineffable  look  of  wisdom,  "  where 
did  you  purchase  your  half  Stflton?" 

"  At  Coxe's,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  upon  my  honour,  the  cheese  before  you  was  bougbt  at  the 
same  place.  Why,  'tis  the  other  half!  and  your  fine  blue  mould  and 
marble  veining  must  inevitably  correspond  to  the  minutest  speck. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  been  lucky  to-day  in  hitting  each  other's  taste. 
Come,  the  port!" 

This  lucid  judgment  was  acquiesced  in  by  Sims  with  a  smile  of  the 
most  lavish  admiration,  and  the  cloth  being  removed,  the  host  began 
to  push  the  bottle. 

In  vain  have  we  coUected  all  the  fine  things  that  transpired  from 
this  moment.  Tlie  three  friends  were  in  considerable  force,  and  the 
decanter  circulated  as  briskly  as  a  hat  in  a  mountebank's  ring.  As  the 
wine  sank,  their  spirits  rose;  Mr.  Sims  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  re- 
member  a  song,  and  by  ten  o'clock  there  was  not  a  happier  gentleman 
of  three  score  in  the  four  parishes. 

Mr.  Sims  being  now  sufficiently  far  gone — ripe  as  his  own  Stilton, 
for  the  purpose — EUiston  gave  directions  for  a  sedan  chairtobein 
waiting,  and  coUecting  the  crockery  of  the  wooUen-draper,  which  had 
lately  graced  the  dinner-table,  he  placed  the  pyramidical  pile  on  a 
wooden  tray,  flanking  the  edifice  by  the  four  black  bottles  they  had 
just  empticd.  AU  things  being  now  in  readiness,  Mr.  Sims,  much 
against  his  inclination,  was  assisted  into  the  chair,  and  being  secured 
therein,  the  tray  and  porcelain,  borne  on  the  head  of  a  porter,  like  a 
board  of  black  plumes  in  advance  of  a  solemn  hearse,  led  the  procession 
to  the  Abbey  Churchyard.  The  body  of  Mr.  Sims,  dancing  between 
the  poles,  came  next  in  order,  whüe  EUiston  and  bis  friend,  as  chief* 
mourners,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  this  way  they  reached  the  mauso- 
leum  of  the  iUustrious  departed,  and  having  "  made  wet  their  eyes 
with  penitential  tears,"  left  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Green  and  Mrs.  Blowflower. 

Such  was  this  trait  de  gaiete.  What  time  elapsed  before  poor  Mr. 
Sims  could  acquire  courage  to  survey  himself  again  in  his  glass,  we 
liave  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  nor  has  it  ever  reached  our  know- 
ledge  when  next  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  chief  of  the  EUiston 
family. 
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COMPBISING  TBE  F1BST  TWO  EFÜCHI  IN  THE  HISTOBV 


Amid  the  gloom  hovering  over  tlic  carly 
hißtory  of  Windsor  Castle  appear  the  mighty 
phantoms  of  the  renowneu  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights,  for  whom,  it  is  said,  Merlin  reared  a  magic 
fortress  upon  its  heights,  in  a  great  hall  whereof,  decorated  with 
trophies  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  was  placed  the  famous  Round 
Table.  But  if  the  antique  tale  is  now  worn  out,  and  no  longcr 
port  of  our  feith,  it  is  pleasant  at  least  to  record  it,  and,  surren- 
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dering  ourselves  for  awhile  to  the  sway  of  fancy,  to  conjare 
up  the  old  enchanted  Castle  on  the  MB,  to  people  lts  courts  with 
warüke  and  lovely  form*,  its  foresto  with  &ys  and  giants,  and  its 
stream  with  beauteous  and  benignant  sprites. 

Windflor,  or  Wyndleshore,  so  called  from  the  winding  hauks 
of  the  river  flowing  past  it,  was  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
monarchs;  and  a  legend  is  related  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  of 
a  woodman  named  Wulwin,  who  being  stricken  with  blindness, 
and  having  visited  eighty-seven  churches  and  vainly  implored 
their  tutelary  saints  for  relicf,  was  at  last  restored  to  sight  by 
the  touch  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  further  enhanced  the 
boon  by  making  him  keeper  of  bis  palace  at  Windsor.  But 
though  this  story  mav  be  doubted,  it  is  certain,  that  the  pious 
king  above  menüoned  granted  Windsor  to  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Sunt  Peter  at  Westminster,  "  for  the  hope  of  etenud  reward, 
the  remission  of  his  sins,  the  eins  of  hiß  father,  mother,  and  all 
his  ancestors,  and  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  peipettial 
endowment  and  inheritanoe." 

But  the  royal  donation  did  not  long  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  priesthoocL  Struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  spot, 
"  for  that  it  seemed  exceeding  profitable  and  commodious,  be- 
cause  situate  so  near  the  Thames,  the  wood  fit  for  game,  and 
many  other  particulars  lyingj  there,  meet  and  necessaiy  for  kings, 
— yea,  a  place  very  convement  for  his  reception,"  William  the 
Conqueror  prevailed  upon  Abbot  Edwin  to  accept  in  exchange 
for  it  Wakendune  and  Feringes,  in  Essex,  togetner  with  three 
other  tenementß  in  Colchester;  and  having  obtained  possession 
of  the  coveted  hill,  he  forthwith  beean  to  crect  a  Castle  upon 
it, — occupying  a  space  of  about  hau  a  hide  of  land.  Around 
it,  he  formed  large  parke,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  favourite 
pastime  of  hunting;  and  he  enacted  and  enforced  severe  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  the  game« 

As  devoted  to  the  chase  as  his  father,  William  Rufus  frequently 
hunted  in  the  forests  of  Windsor,  and  solemnized  some  of  the 
festivals  of  the  church  in  the  Castle. 

In  the  succeeding  reign — namely,  that  of  Henry  the  First, — 
the  castle  was  cntirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged — assnming 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  palatial  residence,  having  before 
been  little  more  than  a  streng  hunting-seat  The  strueture  then 
erected,  in  all  probability,  oecupied  the  same  site  as  the  upper  and 
lower  wards  of  the  present  püe ;  but  nothing  remains  of  it  except, 
perhaps,  the  keep,  and  of  that  little  teyond  its  form  and 
position«  In  1109,  Henry  celebrated  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
with  great  State  and  magmficence  within  the  castle«  In  1122, 
he  there  espoused  his  second  wife,  Adelicia,  daughter  of  God- 
frey,  Duke  of  Louvaine ;  and  feiling  in  obtainins  issue  by  her, 
assembled  the  barons  at  Windsor,  and  caused  them,  together 
with  David,  King  of  Scotland,  his  sister  Adela,  and  her  son 
Stephen,  afterwaras  King  of  England,  to  do  homage  to  his 
daughter  Maud,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  FiflE« 
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Proof  that  Windsor  Castle  was  regarded  as  the  second  fortress 
in  the  realm  is  afforded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  thc 
usurper  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  in  which  it  is  coupled 
with  the  Tx>wer  of  London  under  the  designation  of  Mota  de 
Windsor.  At  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  it  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Richard  de  Lucy,  who  was  continued  in  the  office  of 
keeper  by  Henry  the  Second 

In  the  reign  of  this  monarch  many  repairs  werc  made  in  the 
Castle,  to  which  a  vineyard  was  attached, — the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  being  at  this  time  extensively  practised  throughout  Eng- 
land, Strange  as  the  circumstance  may  now  appear,  Stow  men- 
tions  that  vines  grew  in  abundance  in  the  Home  Park  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  wine  made  from  them  being 
consumed  at  the  king's  table,  and  even  sold. 

It  is  related  by  Fabian,  that  Henry,  stung  by  the  disobedience 
and  ingratitude  of  bis  sons,  caused  an  allegorical  picture  to 
be  painted,  representing  an  old  eaglc  assailed  by  four  young 
ones,  which  he  placed  in  one  of  the  Chambers  of  the  castle. 
When  asked  the  meaning  of  the  device,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  the  old  eagle,  and  the  four  eaglets  are  my  sons,  who  ceasc 
not  to  pursue  my  death.  The  youngest  bird,  who  is  tearing  out 
its  parent's  eyes,  is  my  son  John, — my  youngest  and  best-loved 
son,  and  who  yet  is  the  most  eager  for  my  destruction." 

On  his  departure  for  the  hoIV  wars,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  castle  to  Hugh  de  Pudsey, 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  a  fierce 
dispute  arising  between  the  warrior-prelate  and  his  ambitious 
colleague,  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  latter,  and  compelled  to  surrender  the 
castle.  After  an  extraordinary  display  of  ostentation,  Long- 
champ was  ousted  in  his  turn.  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
Richard's  capture  and  imprisonment  in  Austria,  the  castle  was 
seized  by  Prince  John ;  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session  of  in  the  king's  behalf  by  the  barons,  and  consigned  to  the 
custody  of  Eleanor,  the  queenndowager. 

In  John's  reign,  the  castle  became  the  scene  of  a  foul  and 
terrible  event  William  de  Braose,  a  powerful  baron,  having 
offended  the  king,  his  wife,  Maud,  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  her 
son  as  a  hostage  for  her  husband.  But  instead  of  complying 
with  the  injunction,  she  rashly  returned  for  answer — "  that  she 
would  not  entrust  her  child  to  the  person  who  could  slay  his  own 
nephew."  Upon  which,  the  ruthless  king  seized  her  and  her 
son,  and  enclosing  them  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  castle, 
built  them  up  within  it. 

Sorely  pressed  by  the  barons  in  1215,  John  sought  refuge 
within  tne  castle,  and  in  thc  same  year  signed  the  two  charters, 
Magna  Charta  and  Charta  de  Foresta,  at  Runnymede — a  piain 
between  Windsor  and  Staines.  A  curious  account  of  his  frantic 
demeanour,  after  divesting  himself  of  so  much  power  and  extend* 
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ing  so  greatly  the  liberties  of  thc  subject,  ig  given  by  Holinshed: 
— u  Having  acted  so  far  contrary  to  his  mind,  the  long  was 
right  soirowful  in  heart,  cursed  his  mother  that  bare  him, 
and  thc  hour  in  which  he  was  born ;  wishing  that  he  had  re- 
ceived  death  by  violence  of  sword  or  knife  instead  of  natural 
nourishment  He  whetted  his  teeth,  and  did  bite  now  on  one 
staff,  now  on  another,  as  he  walked,  and  oft  brake  the  same  in 
pieces  when  he  had  done,  and  with  such  disordered  behaviour 
and  furious  gestures  he  uttered  his  grie£  that  the  noblemen 
very  well  perceived  the  inclination  of  his  inward  affection 
concerning  these  things  bcfore  the  breaking-up  of  the  councfl, 
and  therefore  sore  lamented  the  State  of  the  realm,  guessing 
what  would  follow  of  his  impatience,  and  displeasant  taking 
of  the  matter."  The  faithless  king  made  an  attempt  to  regain 
his  lost  power,  and  war  breaking  out  afresh  in  the  following 

Jear,  a  numerous  army,  under  the  command  of  William 
e  Nivernois,  besieged  the  Castle,  which  was  stoutly  defended 
by  Inglehard  de  Acnie  and  sixty  knights.  The  barons,  however, 
learning  that  John  was  marching  through  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  ravaging  the  country,  hastily  raised  the  siege,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him«  But  he  avoided  them,  marched  to  Stamford  and 
Lincoln,  and  from  thence  towards  Wales.  On  his  return  from 
this  cxpedition,  he  was  seized  with  the  distemper  of  which  he  died. 
Henry  the  Third  was  an  ardent  encourager  of  anchitecture, 
and  his  reign  marks  the  second  great  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
castle.  In  1223,  eicht  hundrea  marks  were  paid  to  Engelhard 
de  Cygony,  constable  of  the  castle,  John  le  Draper,  and  Wil- 
liam, the  clerk  of  Windsor,  mastere  of  the  works,  and  othen,  for 
repairs  and  works  within  the  castle ;— rthe  latter,  it  is  conjecttired, 
referring  to  the  erection  of  a  new  great  hall  within  the  lower 
ward,  there  being  already  a  hall  of  small  dimenaions  in  the 
upper  court  The  Windows  of  the  new  building  were  filled  with 
pamted  glass,  and  at  the  upper  end,  upon  a  raised  dais,  was  a 

S'lt  throne  sustaining  a  statue  of  the  kii^  in  his  robes.  Within 
is  vast  and  richly  decorated  chamber,  in  1240,  on  the  day  of 
the  Nativity,  an  infinite  number  of  poor  persons  were  collected 
and  fed  by  the  king's  command. 

During  the  greater  part  of  Henry's  long  and  eventful  reign, 
the  works  within  the  castle  proceeded  with  unabated  acttvity. 
Carpenters  were  maintained  on  tbe  royal  establishment ;  the 
ditch  between  the  hall  and  the  lower  ward  was  repaired ;  a  new 
kitchen  was  built ;  the  bridges  were  repaired  with  timber  pn^- 
cured  from  the  neighbouring  forest ;  certain  breaches  in  the  wall 
facing  the  garden  were  stopped;  the  fortifications  were  surveyed, 
and  me  battlements  repaired.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen's 
Chamber  was  painted  and  wainscoted,  and  iron  bars  were  placed 
before  the  Windows  of  Prince  Edward's  chamber.  In  1240, 
Henry  commenced  building  an  apartment  for  his  own  use  near 
the  wall  of  the  castle,  sixty  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  high ; 
another  apartment  for  the  queen  contiguous  to  it ;  wad  a  chapel 
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seventy  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  along  the  same 
wall,  but  with  a  grassy  space  bctween  it  and  the  royal  apart- 
ments.  The  chapel,  as  appears  from  an  order  to  Walter  de  Grey, 
Arehbishop  of  York,  had  a  galilee  and  a  cloister,  a  lofty  wooden 
roof  covered  with  lead,  and  a  stone  turret  in  front  holcung  three 
or  four  bells.  Withinside,  it  was  made  to  appear  like  stone-work 
with  jjood  ceiling  and  painting,  and  it  contained  four  gilded  images. 

This  structure  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  under 
the  designation  of  the  Old  College  Church,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  whom  it  was  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  the  tomb-house.  Traces  of  its  architecture  have 
been  discovered  by  diligent  antiquarian  research  in  the  south 
ambulatory  of  the  Dearvs  Cloister,  and  in  the  door  behind  the 
altar  in  Saint  George's  Chapel,  the  latter  of  which  is  conceived 
to  have  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  the  older  structure, 
and  has  been  described  as  exhibiting  «  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specdmens  which  time  and  Innovation  have  respected  of  the 
elaborate  ornamental  work  of  the  periocL" 

In  1241,  Henry  commenced  Operations  upon  the  outworks  of 
the  castle,  and  the  three  towers  on  the  western  side  of  the  lower 
ward — now  known  as  the  Curfew,  the  Garter,  and  the  Salisburv 
Towers — were  crected  by  him.  He  also  continued  the  walls 
along  the  south  side  of  the  lower  ward,  traces  of  the  architecture 
of  the  period  beipg  discoverable  in  the  inner  walls  of  the  houses 
of  the  alms-knights  as  fer  as  the  tower  now  bearing  his  name. 
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From  thcncc,  it  is  concluded  tbat  the  ramparts  ran  along  the  east 
side  of  the  upper  ward  to  a  tower  occupjing  the  Site  of  the 
Wykeham  or  Winchester  Tower. 

The  three  towers  at  the  west  end  of  the  lowcr  ward,  though 
much  dilapidated,  present  unquestionable  features  of  the  architec- 
ture  of  the  thirteenth  Century.  The  lower  story  of  the  Curfew 
Tower,  which  has  been  but  litUe  altered,  consists  of  alaige  vaulted 
Chamber,  twenty-two  feet  wide,  with  walls  of  nearly  thutecn  feet 
in  thickness,  and  havingarched  recesses  terminated  by  loopholes. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  the  inscriptions  of  pnsoners  who 
have  been  confined  within  iL  The  Garter  Tower,  though  in  a 
most  ruinous  condition,  exhibits  high  architectural  beauty  in  its 
mouldcd  arches  and  corbelled  passages.  The  Salisbury  Tower 
retains  only  externally,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  town,  its 
original  aspect  The  remains  of  a  fourth  tower  are  discernible 
in  the  Govcrnor  of  the  Alms-Knights' Tower ;  and  Henry  the 
Third's  Tower,  as  before  observed,  completes  what  remains  of 
the  original  chain  of  fortifications. 


»C'UTn    sur    OW    TTTT    >'  •  «   WITT!    ttm^RT 


On  the  24 th  of  November,  1244, 
Henry  issned  a  writ  enjoining  "the 
clcrks  of  the  works  at  Windsor  to  work 
day  and  night  to  wainscot  the  high 
chsunber  ujum  the  wall  of  the  castlc 
near  nur  ehapel  in  the  upper  bailcy,  WD 

that  it  may  be  ready  and  properly  wainscoted  on  Friday  next, 
[the  24th  oecurring  on  a  Tuesday,  only  two  days  were  allowed 
for  the  task,]  when  we  come  there,  with  boards  radiated  and 
coloured,  so  that  nothing  be  found  reprehensible  in  that 
wainscot ;  and  also  to  make  at  each  gable  of  the  said  chamber 
one  glass  window,  on  the  outside  of  the  inner  window  of  each 
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gable,  so  that  whcn  the  inner  window  shall  be  closed,  thc  glass 
Windows  may  be  seen  outside." 

The  following  year  the  works  were  suspended,  but  they  were 
afierwards  resumed  and  continued,  with  few  interruptions ;  the 
keep  was  new  constructed;  a  stone  bench  was  fixed  in  the  wall 
near  the  grass-plot  by  the  king's  Chamber;  a  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  ditch  to  the  king's  garden,  which  lay  oulside  the  walls; 
a  barbican  was  erected,  to  which  a  portcullis  was  subsequently 
attached ;  the  bridges  were  defended  by  strong  iron  chains ;  thc 
old  Chambers  in  the  upper  ward  were  renovated ;  a  conduit  and 
lavatoiy  were  added;  and  a  fountain  was  constructed  in  the 
garden. 

In  this  reign,  in  all  probability,  the  Norman  Tower,  which  now 
forma  a  gateway  between  the  middlc  and  the  upper  ward,  was 
erected.  This  tower,  at  present  allotted  to  the  housekeepcr  of  the 
Castle,  Lady  Mary  Fox,  was  used  as  a  prison-lodging  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First's  time ;  and  many  noble  and  gallant 
captives  have  left  mementos  of  their  loyalty  and  ill  fate  upon  its 
walk 
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In  1260,  Henry  received  a  viait  at  Windaor  firom  his  daughter 
Margaret,  and  her  husband,  Alexander  theThird,  King  of  Scot- 
land  The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  during  her  atay  at  the 
Castle. 

In  1264,  during  the  contest  between  Henry  and  the  baroos, 
the  valiant  Prince  Edward,  hia  aon,  returning  from  a  auoceasfal 
expedition  into  Wales,  aurpriaed  the  Citizens  of  London,  and 
carrying  off  their  military  ehest,  in  which  was  much  treasure, 
retired  to  Windaor  CaiUe,  and  atropgly  garruoued  it.  The 
queen  Eleanor,  hia  mother,  would  fain  have  joined  him  there, 
but  «he  was  driven  back  by  the  Citizens  at  London  Bridge,  and 
compeiled  to  take  sanetuary  in  the  palace  of  the  Biaaop  of 
London,  at  Samt  Paul's. 

Compeiled,  at  length,  to  surrender  the  castle  to  the  berons, 
and  to  depart  from  lt  with  hia  conaort,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  the 
brave  prince  aoou  afterwarda  reoovered  it,  but  waa  again  forced 
to  dehver  it  up  to  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leioeater,  who 
appointed  Geonrey  de  Langele  governor.  But  though  fiequeatly 
wrested  from  him  at  this  period,  Windaor  Castle  was  never  long 
out  of  Henry 's  possession ;  and  in  1265,  the  chief  Citizens  of 
London  were  impriaoned  tili  they  had  paid  the  heavy  fine  im- 
posed  upon  them  for  their  adherence  to  Simon  de  Montford, 
who  had  been  just  before  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham. 

During  this  reign,  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  thunder  oc- 
curred,  which  tore  up  several  great  trees  in  the  park,  shook  the 
castle,  and  blew  down  a  part  of  the  building  in  which  the  queen 
and  her  fiunily  were  lodged,  but  happily  without  doing  them 
ii\jury. 

Four  of  the  children  of  Edward  the  First,  who  waa  blewed 
with  numeroua  oflspring,  were  born  at  Windaor ;  and  as  he  fre- 
quently  resided  at  the  castle,  the  town  began  to  inoease  in 
importanoe  and  conaideration*  By  a  charter  granted  in  1276, 
it  was  created  a  free  borough,  and  various  privüegea  were  con- 
ferred  on  ita  inhabitants.  Stow  teils  us  that,  in  1295,  "  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  there  suddenly  aroae  auch  a  fire  in  the 
castle  of  Windaor,  that  many  offices  were  therewith  consumed, 
and  many  goodly  images,  made  to  beautify  the  buildings,  defaced 
and  deformed." 

Edward  the  Second,  and  his  beautiful  but  perfidious  queen, 
Isabella  of  France,  made  Windaor  Castle  their  freauent  aoode ; 
and  here,  on  the  13th  day  of  November,  1312,  at  lorty  minutes 
past  five  in  the  morning,  waa  born  a  prince,  over  whose  ns- 
tivity  the  wixard  Merlin  mußt  have  presided.  Baptized  within 
the  old  chapel  by  the  name  of  Edward,  this  prmee  became 
afterwaids  the  third  monarch  of  the  name,  and  the  greatest,  and 
waa  also  styled  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Ed waäd  of  Wihwob. 
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Stbonolt  attached  to  the  place  of  hie  birth,  Edward  the  Tbiid, 
by  bis  letters  patent,  dated  from  Weatminater,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Bis  rejgn»  new  founded  the  ancient  chapel  eatab- 
lished  by  Henry  the  Fürst,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin,  Saint 
George  of  Cappadocia,  and  Saint  Edward  the  Confeasor ;  or- 
daining  that  to  the  eicht  canons  appointed  by  his  predeceaaor, 
there  should  be  addea  one  custos,  fifteen  more  canona,  and 
twenty-four  alma-knighte ;  the  whole  to  be  maintained  out  of 
the  revenues  with  which  the  chapel  was  to  be  endowed.  The 
Institution  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  by  a  bull 
isued  at  Avignon,  the  13th  November,  1351. 

Li  1349,  before  the  foundation  of  the  College  had  been  con- 
firmed, aa  above  related,  Edward  inatituted  the  arder  of  the 
Garter.    The  origin  of  this  illustrioaa  order  haa  been  mach  dus- 

red.  By  eome  writers  it  haa  been  ascribed  to  Richard  Coeur 
Lioo,  who  is  said  to  have  girded  a  leathern  band  round  the 
typ  of  hia  braveat  knights  in  Palestine.  By  others  it  haa  been 
asserted  that  it  arose  m>m  the  word  u  garter"  having  been  used 
aa  a  watchword  by  Edward  at  the  battle  of  Creaay.  Others  aeain 
bare  atootly  maintained  that  ita  ring-like  form  bore  mystenous 
reference  to  the  Round  Table«  But  the  populär  legend,  to  which, 
despite  the  doubts  thrown  upon  it,  credence  still  attachea,  declares 
ita  origin  to  be  aa  fbllowa :  Joan,  Countesa  of  Salisbury,  a  beau- 
tifol  dame,  of  whom  Edward  waa  enamoured,  while  dancing  at  a 
hiahfeatival,  accidentally  slipped  her  garter,  of  blue  embroidered 
veivet  It  was  picked  up  by  her  royal  partner,  who,  noticing 
the  significant  looks  of  his  courtiers  on  the  occasion,  used  the 
words  to  them,  which  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  the  order, 
"  Hont  soit  gui  mal  y  pense  ;"  adding,  that  w  in  a  short  time  they 
should  see  that  garter  advanced  to  so  high  honour  and  estimation, 
aa  to  account  themselves  happy  to  wear  it" 

But  whatever  may  have  onginated  the  order,  it  unquestion- 
ablv  owes  its  establishment  to  motives  of  policy.  Wise  aa  valiant, 
and  bent  upon  proeecuting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
Edward,  aa  a  means  of  accomplishing  his  object,  resolved  to  collect 
beneath  his  Standard  the  best  knights  in  Europe,  and  to  lend  a 
colour  to  the  design,  he  gave  forth  that  he  intended  a  restoration 
of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  and  accordinglv  commenced  con- 
Btracting  within  the  Castle  a  large  circular  building  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  in  which  he  placed  a  round  table.  On  the 
completion  of  the  work,  he  issued  proclamations  throughout 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Burgunder,  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 
the  Empire,  inviting  all  knights,  desirous  of  approving  their 
valour,  to  a  solemn  feaat  and  jouets  to  be  holden  within  the  Castle 
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of  Windaor,  on  Saint  George'a  Day,  1345.  The  scheine  was 
completely  succeasfuL  The  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe— 
exccpting  that  of  Philip  the  Sixth  of  France,  who,  aeeing  thiough 
the  deaign,  interdicted  the  attendance  of  hia  knighta—were 
preaent  at  the  tournament,  which  waa  graced  by  Edward  and 
hiß  chief  noble«,  together  with  hia  queen  and  thiee  hundred  of  her 
fairest  damea»  "  adorned  with  all  imaginable  gallantry."  At  this 
chivalrous  convocation  the  inatitation  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
waa  arranged ;  but  before  its  final  establiahment  Edward  assem- 
bled  hia  principal  baiona  and  knighta,  to  detennine  upon  die  re- 
gulations,  when  it  waa  decided  that  the  mjmber  ahoula  be  limited 
to  twenty-aix. 

The  fest  inatallation  took  place  on  the  anniveraary  of  Saint 
George,  the  petron  of  the  order,  1349,  when  the  king,  accom- 
panied  by  the  twenty-five  knights-companiona,  attired  in  gowns 
of  russet,  with  mantlea  of  fine  blue  woollen  cloth,  powdered  with 
garten,  and  bearing  the  other  inaignia  of  the  order,  marched, 
baxeheaded,  in  aolemn  procession,  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  George, 
then  recenüy  rebuilt,  where  maas  waa  performed  by  William 
Edington,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  after  which  they  partook  of 
a  magnificent  banquet  The  festivities  were  continued  for 
severe!  days.  At  the  jouats  held  on  thia  occasion,  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  the  Lord  Charles  of  Blois,  and  Ralph,  Eari  of  Euand 
Guisnea,  and  constable  of  France,  to  whom  the  chief  priae  of  the 
day  waa  adjudged,  with  othera,  then  prisonero,  attended.  The 
harnesa  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  embroidered  with  a  pale  of  red 
velvet,  and  beneath  it  a  red  rose,  waa  provided  at  Edward's  own 
charge.  This  suit  of  armour  was,  until  a  few  years  back,  pre- 
served  in  the  Round  Tower,  where  the  royal  prisoner  was  con- 
fined.  Edward's  device  was  a  white  swan,  gorged  or,  with  the 
"  daring  and  umring"  motto,— 

SI*P  4«0  t|c  togtyc  ftoan 
B  GoVf  sottl  l  am  tljfi  tnatu 

The  inaignia  of  the  order  in  the  days  of  its  founder  were 
the  garter,  mantle,  surcoat,  and  hood ;  the  George  and  collar 
being  added  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  mantle,  as  before  inü- 
mated,  was  originally  of  fine  blue  woollen  cloth,  but  velvet, 
lined  with  taffeta,  was  substituted  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  left 
Shoulder  being  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Saint  George,  em- 
broidered within  a  garter.  Little  is  known  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  early  garter  was  composed ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  adorned  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  a  buckle  of  the  same 
metaL  The  modern  garter  is  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  with 
gold  wire,  and  embroidered  with  the  motto— "  Honi  sott  qui  mal 
y  pense."  It  is  worn  on  the  left  leg,  a  little  below  the  knee. 
The  most  magnificent  garter  that  ever  graced  a  sovereign  was 
that  presented  to  Charles  the  First  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden,  each  lctter  in  the  motto  of  which  was  cotn- 
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poeed  of  diamonds.  The  collar  is  formcd  of  pieces  of  gold 
feshioned  like  garters,  with  a  blue  enamelled  ground.  The  letters 
of  the  motto  are  in  gold,  with  a  rose  enamelled  red  in  the  centre 
of  each  garten  From  the  collar  hangs  the  George,  an  ornament 
enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  displaying  the  figure  of  the 
Samt  encountering  the  dragon. 

The  officers  of  the  order  are,  the  prelate,  represented  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  the  chancellor,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ; 
the  registrar,  dean,  garter  king-at-arms,  and  the  usher  of 
the  black  rod.  Among  the  foreign  potentates  who  have  been 
inrested  with  the  order  are,  eight  emperors  of  Germany; 
two  of  Russia;  five  kings  of  France;  three  of  Spain;  one  of 
Arragon ;  seven  of  Portugal ;  one  of  Poland ;  two  of  Sweden ; 
six  of  Denmark ;  two  of  N aples ;  one  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem ; 
one  of  Bohemia ;  two  of  Scotland ;  seven  pnnces  of  Orange ; 
and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  different  ages  in 
Enrope. 

Trulv  hath  the  learned  Seiden  written,  "  that  the  order  of  the 
garter  hath  not  only  precedency  of  antiquity  before  the  eldest 
rank  of  honour  ofthat  kind  anywhere  established,  but  it  exceeds 
in  majesty,  honour,  and  fame,  all  chivalrous  Orders  in  the  world." 
Well,  also,  hath  glorious  Dryden,  in  the  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf," 
sang  the  praises  of  the  illustrious  Institution : — 

"Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  dato,  t 
Doubling  their  nnmber,  equal  in  their  State ; 
Onr  England*«  ornament,  the  crown's  defence, 
In  battk  brave,  protectora  of  their  prince ; 
Unchanged  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign  trne, 
For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bonnd  with  bloe. 
These  of  the  Garter  call'd,  of  fiuth  nnstain'd. 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd, 
And  well  repaid  the  laureis  which  they  gain'd." 

In  1357,  John,  King  of  France,  defeated  at  the  battle  of1 
Poitiers  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  was  brought  captive  to 
Windsor;  and  on  the  festival  of  Saint  George  in  the  following 
year,  1358,  Edward  outshone  all  his  former  splendid  doings 
by  a  tournament  which  he  gave  in  honour  of  his  royal 
prisoner.  Proclamation  having  been  made  as  before,  and 
letters  of  safe-conduct  issued,  the  nobles  and  knighthood  of 
Almayne,  Gascoigne,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  flocked  to 
attend  it  The  Queen  of  Scotland,  Edward's  sister,  was  present 
atthejoust8;  and  it  is  said  that  John,  commenting  upon  the 
splendoiur  of  the  spectacle,  shrewdly  observed  "  that  he  never 
»w  or  knew  such  royal  shows  and  feastings  without  some  after 
Iecko^Jing.',  The  same  monarch  replied  to  his  kingly  captor, 
who  sotight  to  rouse  him  firom  dejection,  on  another  occasion — 
"  Quomodo  cantabimus  canticum  in  terra  alienä !" 

That  his  works  might  not  be  retarded  for  want  of  hands, 
Edward,  in  the  twentjKourth  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  John 
de  Sponlee  master  of  the  stonehewers,  with  a  power  not  only 
"to  take  and  keep,  as  well  within  the  liberties  as  without,  as 
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many  masons  and  olher  artificere  as  werc  necessary»  and  to 
convcy  thcm  to  Windsor,  but  to  arrest  and  imprison  such  as 
shoula  disobcy  or  refuse ;  with  a  commaad  to  all  ßneriffc,  mayorc, 
baUififa»  &c,  to  asrist  bim."  These  powere  were  fully  acted  upcm 
at  a  later  period9  when  some  of  the  workmen,  having  left  their 
cmployment»  were  thrown  into  Newgate;  while  the  place  of 
others,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a  pestüence  then  raging  in 
the  castle,  was  supplied  by  impressment. 

In  13569  William  of  Wykeham  was  constituted  Superin- 
tendent of  the  workfi,  with  the  same  powere  as  Jolm  de  Sponlee, 
and  his  appointment  marks  an  important  era  in  the  annals  of  the 
castle«  öriginally  secretary  to  Edward  the  Third,  this  remark- 
able  man  became  Bishop  of  Winchester»  and  prelate  of  the 
Garten  When  he  solicited  the  bishopric,  it  is  said  that  Edward 
told  tum  he  was  neither  a  priest  nor  a  scholar ;  to  which  he  re- 

Elied  that  he  would  soon  be  the  one,  and  in  regard  to  the  other, 
e  would  make  more  scholars  than  all  the  Bishope  of  England 
ever  did.  He  made  good  his  word  by  founding  the  coUegiate 
school  at  Winchester«  and  erecting  "New  College  at  Ox&mL 
When  the  Winchester  Tower  was  finished»  he  caused  the  woids 
Hoc  fecit  Wykeham»  to  be  carved  upon  it ;  and  the  king, 
offended  at  his  presumption,  Wykeham  turned  away  his  di&- 
pleasure  by  declaring  that  the  inscription  meant  that  the  castlc 
had  made  Atm,  and  not  that  he  had  made  the  Castle.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence,  that  this  tower,  after  a  lapee  of  four  centories  and 
a  half»  should  become  the  residence  of  an  architect  possessio^  the 
genius  of  Wykeham»  and  who»  like  him»  had  rebuut  the  kingly 
edifice — Sib  Jeffry  Wyatville. 

William  of  Wykeham  reüred  from  office»  loaded  with  honours, 
in  1362»  and  was  succeeded  by  William  de  Mulso.  He  was  in- 
terred  in  the  cathedral  at  Winchester.  His  arms  were  aigent, 
two  chevrons»  sable»  between  three  roses»  gules,  with  the  motto— 
"  Manners  maketh  man." 

In  1359»  Holinshed  relates»  that  the  king  "set  workmen  in 
hand  to  take  down  much  old  buildings  belonging  to  the  castle, 
and  caused  divers  other  fine  and  sumptuous  works  to  be  set  ud 
in  and  about  the  same  castle»  so  that  almost  all  the  masons  anü 
carpenters  that  were  of  any  account  in  the  land  were  sent  for  and 
employed  about  the  same  works."  The  old  buildings  here  re- 
ferred  to  were  jjrobably  the  remains  of  the  palace  and  the  keep 
of  Henry  the  First,  in  the  middle  ward. 

As  the  original  chapel»  dedicatcd  to  Saint  Geoige»  was  deroo- 
lished  by  Edward  the  Fourth»  its  position  and  form  cannot  be 
clearly  determined.  But  a  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  it 
occupied  the  same  ground  as  the  choir  of  the  present  chapel,  and 
extended  further  eastward.  "  Upon  the  quesUon  of  its  style,"  ssy* 
Mr.  Poynter,  from  whose  valuable  account  of  the  castle  much  in- 
formation  has  been  derived,  "  there  is  the  evidence  of  two  fhg- 
ments  discovered  near  this  site,  a  corbel  and  a  piscina,  Ornamenten 
with  foliage  strongly  characteristic  of  the  decoroted  £ngUsh 
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Gothic,  and  indicating,  by  the  remains  of  colour  on  their  sur- 
faces,  that  they  belonged  to  an  edifice  adorned  in  the  polychro- 
matic  style,  so  elaborately  developed  in  the  chapel  already  built 
by  Edward  the  Third  at  Westminster." 

The  royal  lodgings,  Saint  Geoige's  Hall,  the  buildings  on  the 
east  and  north  sides  of  the  upper  ward,  the  Round  Tower,  the 
canons9  honses  in  the  lower  ward,  and  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  castle,  excluaive  of  the  towers  erected  in  Henry  the  Third's 
reign,  were  now  built  Among  the  earlier  works  in  Edwarde 
reign  is  the  Dean's  Cloister.  The  Square  of  the  upper  ward,  added 
by  this  monarch,  occupied  a  space  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  encroached  somewnat  upon  the  middle  ward  Ex- 
temally,  the  walls  presented  a  grim,  regulär  appearance,  broken 
only  by  the  buttresses,  and  offering  no  other  apertures  than  the 
narrow  loopholes  and  gateways.  Some  traces  of  the  architec- 
ture  of  the  period  may  still  be  discerned  in  the  archway  and 
machecouüs  of  the  principal  gateway  adjoining  the  Round 
Tower ;  the  basement  Chamber  of  the  Devil  Tower,  or  Edward 
the  Third's  Tower ;  and  in  the  ränge  of  groined  and  four- 
centered  vaulting,  extending  along  the  north  side  of  the  upper 
qnadrangle,  from  the  kitchen  gateway  to  King  John's  Tower. 

In  1369,  Queen  Philippa,  consort  of  Edward  the  Third, 
breathed  her  last  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Richard  the  Second,  grandson  of  Edward  the  Third,  frequently 
kepthis  court  at  Windsor.  Here,  in  1382,  it  was  determined  by 
Council  tbat  war  should  be  declared  against  France ;  and  here, 
sixteen  years  later,  on  a  scaffold  erected  within  the  castle,  the 
famous  appeal  for  high  treason  was  made  by  Henry  of  Lancastcr, 
Duke  of  Hereford,  against  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  latter  of  whom  defied  his  accuser  to  mortal  combat  The 
duel  was  stopped  by  the  king,  and  the  adversaries  banished ;  but 
the  Duke  of Xancaster  afterwards  returned  to  depose  his  banisher. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Citizens  of  London  having  refused 
Richard  a  large  loan,  he  summoned  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffe,  al- 
dermen,  and  twenty-four  of  the  principal  Citizens,  to  his  presence, 
and  after  ratbg  themsoundly,  ordered  them  all  into  custody,  im- 
prisooing  the  lord  mayor  in  the  castle«  In  this  reign,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  "  the  father  of  English  poetry,M  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  works  of  Saint  George's  Chapel,  at  a  salary  or  two  Shillings 
per  day,  (a  sum  equal  to  £657  per  annum  of  modern  money,) 
with  tne  same  arbitrary  power  as  had  been  granted  to  previous 
surveyore,  to  impress  carpenters  and  masons.  Chaucer  did  not 
retain  his  appointment  more  than  twenty  months,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  John  Gedney. 

It  was  at  Windsor  that  Henry  the  Fourth,  scarcely  assured  of 
the  crown  he  had  seized,  received  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  from  the  traitorous  Aumerle,  who  purchased  his 
own  safety  at  the  expense  of  his  confederates.  The  timely  warn- 
ing  enabled  the  king  to  baffle  the  desim.  It  was  in  Windsor, 
also,  that  the  children  of  Mortimer,  Ean  of  March,  the  rightful 
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sooeeasor  to  tbe  throne,  were  detained  aa  hoatages  for  their  fether. 
Liberated  by  the  countess  dowager  of  Gloucester»  who  contrived 
to  open  their  prison  door  with  false  keys,  the  youthful  cap- 
tives  escaped  to  the  marches  of  Wales,  where,  however,  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  Henry,  and  brought  back  to 
their  former  place  of  confinement 

A  few  yeare  later,  another  illustrious  prisoner  was  brought  to 
Windsor — namely,  Prince  James,  the  son  of  King  Robert  the 
Thiid,  and  afterwards  James  the  First  of  Scotland  This  prince 
remained  a  captive  for  upwards  of  eighteenyears ;  not  bebe re- 
leased  tili  1424,  in  the  second  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  then  regent  James's  captivity,  and  his  love  for  Jane  of 
Beaufbrt,  daughter  of  the  Duke  ot  Somerset,  and  grand-daughter 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whom  he  was  united,  have  breathed  a 
charm  over  the  Round  Tower,  where  he  was  confined ;  and  his 
memoiy,  like  that  of  the  chivalrous  and  poetical  Surrey,  whom 
he  resembled  in  character  and  accomplishments,  will  be  ever 
associated  with  it 


In  the  "  King's  Quair,"  the  royal  poet  has  left  an  exquisite 
picture  of  a  garden  nook,  contrived  within  the  dry  moat  of  the 
dungeon: — 
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M  Now  wsf  tbere  made,  fest  by  the  tower*s  wall, 

A  garden  faire,  and  in  the  corners  aet 
An  arbour  green  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  abont,  and  so  with  leayes  beset 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet, 

That  lyf  was  none,  Walking  there  forbye, 

That  might  within  scaroe  any  wight  espy. 

M  80  thiek  the  branobes  and  the  leaves  green 

Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 
And  midst  of  every  arbour  might  be  aeen 

The  sharpe,  green,  sweet  juniper, 
Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  withoot 

The  bonghs  did  spread  the  arbour  all  abont." 

And  he  thns  describes  the  fest  appearance  of  the  lovely  Jane, 
and  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  her  charms : — 

•■  And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  ere  again, 
Where  as  I  saw  Walking  ander  the  tower» 

Fall  secretry,  new  oomyn  her  to  piain, 
The  firirest  and  the  fresbest  yonng6  flower 
That  e'er  I  saw,  methonght,  betöre  that  honr ; 

For  which  andden  abate,  anon  did  Start 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  xny  heart" 
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§  Henry  the  Fifth  occasionally  kept  his  court  at  Windsor,  and 
w  1416  entertained  with  great  magnificence  the  Emperor 
Sigismnnd,  who  brought  with  him  an  invaluable  relic — the 
ßeart  of  Saint  George,  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  chapter. 
fhe  emperor  was  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the  order. 

In  1421,  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth  was  born  within 
foe  castle ;  and  in  1484,  he  was  interred  within  it. 
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Finding  the  foundation  and  walk  of  Saint  George's  Chapel 
much  dilapidated  and  decayed,  Edward  the  Fourth  resolved  to 
pull  down  the  pile,  and  biuld  a  larger  and  statelier  structure  in 
lts  place.  Witn  thia  view,  he  constituted  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  surveyor  of  the  wo^ks,  from  whose  designs 
arose  the  present  beauüfui  edifice.  To  enable  the  Bishop  to 
accomplish  the  work,  power  was  given  him  to  remove  all 
obstructionBy  and  to  enlarge  the  space  by  the  demolition  of  the 
three  buildings  then  commonly  called  Clure's  Tower,  Berner's 
Tower,  and  the  Almoner's  Tower. 

The  «eal  and  assiduitjr  with  which  Beauchamp  prosecuted 
his  task  is  adverted  to  in  the  patent  of  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  ChanceUor  of  the  Garter,  the  preamble  whereof 
recites,  "  that  out  of  mere  love  towards  the.  order,  he  had 
given  himself  the  leisure  daily  to  attend  the  advancement  and 
progress  of  this  goodly  febric." 

The  chapel,  however,  was  not  completed  in  one  reign,  or 
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by  one  architect  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  prime-minister  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  succeeded  Bishop  Beaucnamp  as  surveyor  of  the 
works,  and  it  was  by  him  tbat  the  matchless  roof  of  the  choir 
and  other  parts  of  tne  fabric  were  bullt  Indeed,  the  frequent 
appearanceof  Bray'sarms,  sometimes  slngle,  sometimes  impalin* 
his  alliances,  In  many  parte  of  the  eeiling  and  Windows,  has  led 
to  the  supposition  tbat  he  himself  contributed  largelv  to  the 
expense  m  the  work.  The  groined  oeiling  of  the  chapel  was  not 
commeüced  tili  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  when  the  pinnaclet  of  the  roof  were  decorated  with 
vanes,  ftipported  by  gilt  figures  of  liona,  antelopei,  greyhounds, 
and  dragcma,--the  want  of  which  if  still  a  detnment  to  the 
eitefüal  oeauty  of  the  structure. 

toThe  mein  vaulting  of  Saint  George's  Chapel, *  savs  Mr. 
Poynter,  °ig  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  most  beautiral  spe- 
cialen of  the  Gothic  stone  roof  in  existence ;  but  it  has  been  very 
iraproperly  classed  with  those  of  the  same  architectural  period  in 
the  chapeh  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Henry  the  öeventh, 
at  Westminster«  The  roofing  of  the  aisle  and  the  centre  com- 
partment  of  the  body  of  the  trailding,  are  indeed  in  that  style, 
rat  the  vault  of  the  nave  and  choir  differ  essentially  firom  fem 
vaultitut,  both  in  drawlng  and  construction.  It  is,  in  fect,  a 
woffotHteaded  vault,  brokert  by  Wehh  groins —  that  is  to  say, 
groins  which  «tat  into  the  inain  arch  below  the  apex.  It  is  not 
singular  in  the  principle  of  its  design,  but  it  is  unique  in  its  pro- 
portions,  in  which  the  exact  mean  seems  to  be  attained  between 
the  poverty  and  monotony  of  a  wagon-headed  eeiling,  and  the 
ungraceful  effect  of  a  mere  groined  roof  with  a  depressed  roof  of 
large  span*  To  which  may  be  added,  that  with  a  richness  of 
effect  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  &n  tracery,  it  is  free  from  those 
abrupt  juncüons  of  the  lines  and  other  defects  of  drawing  inevit- 
able  when  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  compartments  of  fan 
vaulting  differ  very  much,  of  which  King's  College  Chapel  ex- 
hibits  some  notable  instances." 

Supported  by  these  exquisite  ribs  and  groins,  the  eeiling  is 
decorated  with  heraldic  insignia,  displaying  the  arms  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  Edward  the  Third,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fourth,  Heniy  the 
Seventh,  and  Henry  the  Eighth ;  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
France  quartered,  the  holy  cross,  the  shield  or  cross  of  Saint 
George,  the  rose,  portcullis,  lion  rampant,  unicorn,  fleur-de-lis, 
dragon,  and  prince's  feathers,  togetber  with  the  arms  of  a  multi- 
tuae  of  noble  fatnllies.  In  the  nave  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  of  several  knights-companions,  among 
which  are  those  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Francis  the  First,  and 
Ferdinand»  Infant  of  Spain.  The  extreme  lightness  and  graceful 
proportions  of  the  pillars  lining  the  aisles  contribute  greatly  to 
the  effect  of  this  part  of  the  strueture. 
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BeautifuI,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  the  chapel,  it  is  not  com- 
parable  to  the  choir.  Here,  and  on  either  aide,  are  ranged  the  Stalls 
of  the  knights,  formerly  twenty-six  in  number,  but  now  increased 
to  thirty-two,  elaborately  carved  in  black  oak,  and  covered  by 
canopies  of  the  riebest  tabernacle-work,  supported  by  slender 
pillars.  On  the  pedestals  is  represented  tne  histoiy  of  the 
Saviour,  and  on  tne  front  of  the  Stalls,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
choir,  is  carved  the  legend  of  Saint  George ;  while  on  the  outside 
of  the  upper  seat  is  cut,  in  old  Saxon  characters,  the  twentieth 
psalm,  in  Latin«  On  the  canopies  of  the  Stalls  are  placed  the 
mantlc,  helraet,  coat,  and  sword  of  the  knights-companions ;  and 
above  them  are  hung  their  emblazoned  hanners.  On  the  back 
of  each  stall  are  fixed  small  enamelled  plales,  graven  with  the 
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titlea  of  the  knights  who  have  occupied  iL    The  ancient  stall  of 
the  sovereign  was  removed  in  1788,  and  a  new  seat  erected 

The  altar  was  formerly  adorned  with  costly  hangings  of  crimson 
velvet  and  gold,  but  these,  together  with  the  consecrated  vessels, 
of  great  valne,  were  seized  by  order  of  parliament  in  1642,  amid 
the  general  plunder  of  the  foundation.  The  Service  of  the  altar 
was  replaced  by  Charles  the  Second. 

The  sovereign's  stall  is  immediately  on  the  right  on  the 
entntnce  to  the  choir,  and  the  prince's  on  the  left.  The  queen's 
doset  is  on  the  north  side,  above  the  altar«  Beneath  it  is  the 
beautiful^and  elaborately-wrought  framework  of  iron,  represent- 
ing  a  pair  of  gates  between  two  Gothic  towers,  designed  as  a  screen 
to  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  which,  though  popularly  . 
attributed  to  Quintin  Matsys,  has  with  more  justice  wen  assigned 
to  Master  John  Tressilian. 

One  great  blemish  to  the  chapel  exists  in  the  window  over 
the  altar,  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  which  have  been  removed 
to  make  way  for  dull,  colourless  copies  in  painted  glass  of  West's 
desigos.    Instead  of 

"  blosbing  with  the  blood  of  kingi. 
And  twiüght  sainti,  and  dim  emblaionings— 

steeping  the  altar  in  rieh  suffusion,  chequering  the  walls  and 
pavement  with  variegated  hues,  and  Alling  the  whole  sacred  spot 
with  a  warm  and  congenial  slow — these  panes  produce  a  cold, 
cfaeerless,  and  most  disagreeable  effect 

The  removal  of  this  objectionable  feature,  and  the  restoration 
of  frame-work  and  compartments  in  the  style  of  the  original, 
and  enriched  with  ancient  mellow-toned  and  many-hued  glass  in 
keeping  with  the  place,  are  absolutel  v  indispensable  to  the  com- 
pleteness  and  umty  of  character  of  the  chapel.  Two  clerestory 
Windows  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  adjoining  the  larger  win- 
dow, have  been  recently  filled  with  stained  glass  in  much  better 
taste. 

The  objeetions  above  made  may  be  urged  with  equal  force 
minst  the  east  and  west  Windows  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  body 
of  the  fane,  and  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle.  The 
glorioas  west  window,  composed  of  eighty  compartments,  em- 
belli8hed  with  figures  of  kings,  patriarchs,  and  bishops,  together 
with  the  insignia  of  the  garter  and  the  arms  of  prelates, — the 
wreck  gathered  from  all  the  other  Windows, — and  Streaming  with 
the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  upon  the  broad  nave  and  graceM 
pälare  of  the  aisles, — this  süperb  window — an  admirable  spe- 
eimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  designed 
^had  well  nigh  shared  the  &te  of  the  others,  and  was  only  * 
preserved  from  desecration  by  the  circumstance  of  the  death  of 
the  elass-painter.  The  mullions  of  this  window  being  found 
much  decayed,  were  carefully  and  consistently  restored,  during 
the  last  year,  by  Mr.  Blore,  and  the  ancient  stained  glass  replaceq. 
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Not  only  does  Saint  George'»  Chapel  fonn  a  hoose  of  prayer 
and  a  temple  of  chiralry,  bat  it  is  also  the  burial-place  of  kings. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a  piain  fiag, 
bearing  the  words : — 

fthtf  «Was**  Ulf.  tnl  tyf  m*tt*  «ifittft  MKIMk. 

The  coat  of  mail,  and  surcoat,  decorated  with  rnbies  and  precious 
stones,  togeiher  with  other  rieh  trophies  once  ornamenting  this 
tomb*  were  carried  off  by  the  parliamentary  plünderen.  Edwarde 
queen,  Elizabeth  Woodrille,  it  was  thought  slept  bende  him ; 
but  when  the  rqyal  tomb  was  opened  in  1789,  and  the  two 
coffins  within  it  examined,  the  smaller  one  was  found  empty. 
The  queen's  body  was  subsequendy  discovered  in  a  stone  coffln  by 
the  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the  väult  for  George  the 
Third.  Edward's  coffin  was  seven  feet  long,  and  contained  a 
perfect  skeleton.  On  the  opposite  aisle»  near  the  choir  cjpor, 
as  already  mentioned,  rests  the  ill-fated  Henry  the  Sixth, 
beneath  an  arch  sumptuously  embellished  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
on  the  keystone  of  which  may  still  be  seen  his  arms,  sup- 
ported  by  two  antelopes  connected  by  a  golden  chain. 
Henryk  body  was  reraoved  from  Chertsey,  wbere  it  was  firet 
interred,  ana  reburied  in  1484,  with  much  solemnity,  in  this 
spot  Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  sanctity  that 
miracles  were  supposed  to  be  wrought  upon  his  tomb,  and  Henry 
the  Seventh  applied  to  have  him  canonized,  but  the  demands  of 
the  pope  were  too  exorbitant  The  proximity  of  Henry  and 
Edward  in  death  suggested  the  following  lines  to  Pope  :— 
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**  Her«,  o'erthe  martyr-king  the  marble  weeps, 
And  fest  beride  him,  cmce  fear'd  Edward  ileeps ; 
The  grare  unito»,  where  «Ten  the  «rare  find«  rast, 
And  mingled  lie  Um  oppreator  and  the  opprest." 

In  the  royal  vault  in  the  choir  repose  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
his  third  queen,  Jane  Seymour,  together  with  the  martyred 
Charles  the  First 

Space  only  pennits  the  hasty  enumeration  of  the  different 
beautifid  chapels  and  chantries  adoming  this  splendid  &ne. 
These  are,  Lincoln  Chapel,  near  which  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Bishopof  Salisbury,  isburied;  Oxenbridge  Chapel;  Aldworth 
Cbapel ;  Bray  Chapel,  where  rests  the  boäy  of  Sir  Reginald  de 
Brny,  the  architect  of  the  püe;  Beaufort  Chapel,  containing 
mmptoona  monnments  of  the  noble  fiunily  of  that  name ;  Rutland 
Chapel;  Hearings  Chapel;  and  Urswick  Chanel,  in  which  ia 
now  placed  the  cenotaph  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  sculptured 
by  Matthew  Wyatt 

In  a  vault  near  the  soyereign's  stall  lie  the  remaina  of  the 
Doke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1805,  and  of  his  ducheaa,  who 
died  two  years  after  him.  And  near  the  entrance  of  the  south 
door  is  a  alab  of  grey  marble,  beneath  which  lies  one  who  in  his 
day  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  realm,  and  was  the  brother 
of  a  king  and  the  hnaband  of  a  queen«  It  ia  inscribed  with  the 
great  name  of  Chabus  Brandon. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  chapter-house,  in 
which  ia  a  portrait  and  the  sword  of  State  of  Edward  the  ThircL 

Adjoining  the  chapel,  on  the  east,  Stands  the  royal  tomb- 
houae.  Commenced  by  Henry  the  Seventh  as  a  mausoleum, 
bat  ahsndoned  for  the  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbev,  this  struo- 
tare  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Wolsey,  who  intending 
it  as  a  place  of  bunal  for  nimself,  erected  within  it  a  sumptuoua 
monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  with  eight  large  brazen 
colmnns  placed  around  it,  and  four  others  in  the  form  of  candle- 
sticks.  At  the  time  of  the  cardinal's  diagrace,  when  the  building 
reverted  to  the  crown,  the  monument  was  far  advanced  towards 
completion — the  vast  sum  of  4280  ducats  having  been  paid  to 
Benedetto,  a  Horentine  sculptor,  for  work,  and  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds  for  gilding  part  of  it  This  tomb  waa  stripped 
of  its  ornaments,  and  destroyed  by  the  parliamentaiy  rebels  in 
1646;  but  the  black  marble  sarcophagus  forming  part  of  it,  and 
intended  as  a  receptacle  for  Wolsey's  own  remains,  escaped 
destruction,  and  now  covers  the  grave  of  Nelson  in  a  crypt  of 
Saint  Paul's  cathedraL 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  not  interred  in  this  mausoleum,  but 
in  Saint  George's  Chapel,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  as  he 
himself  directed,  "  mid-way  between  the  State  and  the  high 
altar."  Füll  instructions  were  left  by  him  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument,  which,  if  it  had  been  completed,  would  have 
been  truly  magnificent     The  pavement  was  to  be  of  oriental 
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stones,  with  two  great  steps  upon  itof  the  same  materiaL  Thetwo 

E'llarsof  the  church  between  which  the  tomb  was  tobeaet  were  to 
j  covered  with  baa-reliefe,  repreaenting  the  chief  erenta  of  the 
Old  Testament,  angek  with  gilt  garlands,  fourteen  images  of  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  the  evangeüsta,  and  the  four  doctors  of  the 
church,  and  at  the  foot  of  eveiy  image  a  little  child  with  a 
basket  füll  of  red  and  white  roses  enamelled  and  gilt  Between 
theae  pillan,  on  a  baaement  of  white  marble,  the  epitapha  of  the 
king  and  queen  were  to  be  written  in  letten  of  gokL  On  the 
same  baaement  were  to  be  two  tomba  of  black  touchatone  sup- 
porting  the  images  of  the  king  and  queen,  not  aa  dead,  bat 
sleeping,  "  to  shew,"  so  runa  the  order,  "  that  femous  princes 
lcaving  behind  them  «tat  fiune  do  never  die.*  On  the  right 
hand  at  either  corner  of  the  tomb  waa  to  be  an  angel  holding  the 
king'a  arms,  with  a  great  candlestick,  and  at  die  oppoaite  coraera, 
two  other  angek  bearing  the  queen's  arms  and  candlestick& 
Between  the  two  black  tombs  waa  to  riae  a  high  baaement  like 
a  sepulchre,  auimounted  by  a  atatue  of  the  king  on  horeeback, 
in  armour — both  figures  to  be  "of  the  whole  atatuxe  of  a  goodly 
man  and  a  laive  hone."  Over  this  atatue  waa  to  be  a  caaopy, 
like  a  triumphal  arch,  of  white  marble,  garniahed  with  oriental 
atonea  of  divers  colours,  with  the  story  ofSaint  John  the  Baptist 
wrought  in  gilt  braas  upon  it,  with  a  crowning  group  of  the 
Father  holding  the  soul  of  the  king  in  his  right  nana  and  the 
aoul  of  the  queen  in  his  left,  and  blessing  them.  TTie  height  of 
the  monument  waa  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  The  number  of 
atatuea  waa  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  with  forty-four 
bas-reliefr.  It  would  be  matter  of  infinite  regret  that  this  great 
design  was  never  executed,  if  its  destruction  by  the  parliamentaiy 
plünderen  would  not  in  that  case  have  been,  also,  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. 

Charles  the  First  intended  to  fit  up  this  structure  as  a  loyal 
mausoleum,  but  was  diverted  ftom  the  plan  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  chapel  by  James  the 
Second,  and  mass  was  publicly  performed  in  it  The  ceiling 
was  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  walk  highly  ornamented;  but 
the  aecorations  were  greatly  injured  by  the  fury  of  an  anti- 
catholic  mob,  who  aasailed  the  puilding,  and  destroyed  its  Win- 
dows, on  the  occaaion  of  a  banquet  siven  to  the  pope's  nuncio 
by  the  king.  In  this  State  it  continued  tili  the  commencement  of 
the  present  Century,  when  the  exterior  was  repaired  by  George 
the  Third,  and  a  vault,  seventy  feet  in  length,  twenty-eight  in 
width,  and  fourteen  in  depth,  construeted  witEin  it,  for  the  reeep» 
tion  of  the  royal  family«  Catacombs  formed  of  massive  octangular 
pillars,  and  supporting  ranges  of  shelvea,  line  the  walk  on  either 
aide.  At  the  eastern  extremity,  there  are  five  niches,  and  in 
the  middle  twelve  low  tombs.  A  subterranean  passage  leads 
from  the  vault  beneath  the  choir  of  Saint  Geoige*  altar  to  the 
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ßcpolchre.  Within  it  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  George  the 
Tfaird  and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Princesses  Amelia  and  Char- 
lotte, the  Dukes  of  Eent  and  of  York,  and  the  two  last  sovereigns, 
George  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Fourth. 

Bot  to  return  to  the  reim  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  firom  which 
the  desire  to  bring  down  the  history  of  Saint  George's  Chapel 
to  the  present  time  has  led  to  the  foregoing  digression.  About  the 
aame  time  that  the  chapel  was  built,  habitations  for  the  dean  and 
canons  were  erected  on  the  north-east  of  the  fane,  while  another 
ränge  of  dwellings  for  the  minor  canons  was  built  at  its  west 
end,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  fetter-lock,  one  of  the  badges  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  since  called  the  Horse-shoe  Cloisters. 
The  ambulatory  of  these  cloisters  once  displayed  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  timber  architecture  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  when  they 
were  repaired,  but  little  of  their  original  character  can  now  be 
cliscernecL 

In  1482,  Edward,  desirous  of  advancing  his  popularity  with 
the  Citizens  of  London,  invited  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  to 
Windsor,  where  he  feasted  them  royally,  and  treated  them  to  the 
pleasnres  of  the  chase,  sending  them  bade  to  their  spouses,  loaded 
with  game. 

In  1484,  Richard  the  Third  kept  the  feast  of  Saint  George  at 
Windsor,  and  the  building  of  the  chapel  was  continued  during 
hisreign. 

The  picturesque  portion  of  the  Castle  on  the  north  side  of  the 
upper  ward,  near  the  Norman  gateway,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
noMest  Gothic  features  of  the  proud  pUe,  was  built  by  Henry 
the  Seventh,  whose  name  it  still  hears.  The  side  of  this  building 
looking  towards  the  terrace  was  originally  decorated  with  two 
rieh  Windows,  but  one  of  them  has  disappeared,  and  the  other  has 
snffered  much  damage. 

In  1500,  the  deanery  was  rebuilt  by  Dean  Urswick.  At  the 
Iowerend  of  the  court,  adjoining  the  canons*  houses  behind  the 
Hone-shoe  Cloisters,  Stands  the  Collegiate  Library,  the  date  of 
which  is  uncertain,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  this 
period.  The  establishment  was  enrichea  in  later  times  by  a 
▼alnable  library,  bequeathed  to  it  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh. 

In  1506,  Wmdsor  was  the  scene  of  sreat  festivity,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Philip,  king  of  Castile,  and 
Es  queen,  who  had  been  driven  bv  stress  of  weather  into  Wey-* 
month.  The  royal  visitors  remained  for  several  weeks  at  the 
Castle,  during  which  it  continued  a  scene  of  revelry,  intermixed 
with  the  sports  of  the  chase.  At  the  same  time,  rhilip  was  in- 
vested  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  installed  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  George, 

The  great  gateway  to  the  lower  ward  was  built  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  is  decorated 
with  his  anns  and  devices — the  rose,  portcullis,  and  fleur-de-lisj 
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and  withtbe  hearingsof  Catherine  ofArragon*  In  1522,  Charles 
the  Flfth  viated  Windaor,  and  was  installed  Knight  of  the 
Garter. 

During  a  period  of  diaaension  in  the  Council,  Edward  the  ffirth 
waa  retnoved  for  aafety  to  Windsur,  by  the  kxd  protector, 
Somerset;  and  here,  at  a  later  period,  the  youthful  monarch 
received  a  letter  firom  the  Council  uiging  the  dismiasal  of  Somer- 
set, with  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Cantarbuy, 
he  complied. 

In  thiareum,  an  undertaking  to  con vey  water  to  the  casdefrom 
Blackmore  Park,  near  Wingfield,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  was 
eommenced,  though  it  waa  not  tül  1555,  in  the  time  of  Mary» 
that  the  plan  waa  accompliahed,  when  a  pipe  waa  brought  into 
the  upper  ward,  u  and  there  the  water  plenteoualydidriaethirteeu 
feet  high."  In  the  middle  of  the  court  waa  erected  a  magnificent 
fountain,  conaisting  of  a  canopy  raiaed  upon  ooluxnns,  gorgeoualy 
deoorated  with  henddic  Ornaments,  and  aunnounted  by  a  great 
▼ane,  with  the  anna  of  Philip  and  Mary  impaled  upon  it,  and 
aupported  by  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  gut  and  painted,  The  water 
waa  diacharged  by  a  great  dragon,  one  of  the  Supporte»  of  the 
Tudor  arms,  into  the  cistern  beneath,  whenoe  it  waa  conveyed 
by  pipes  to  eveiy  part  of  the  caatle. 

Mary  held  her  court  at  Windaor  aoon  after  her  union  with 
Philip  of  Spain.  About  thia  period,  the  old  habitationa  of  the 
ahns-Jcnights  on  the  south  aide  of  the  lower  quadrangle  were 
taken  down,  and  othere  erected  in  their  atead. 

Fewer  additiona  were  made  to  Windaor  Castle  by  Elisabeth 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  her  predilection  for  it  aa  a 
place  of  reaidence.  She  extended  and  widened  the  north  ter- 
race,  where,  when  lodging  within  the  caatle,  she  daily  took  ex- 
erciae,  whatever  might  be  the  weather.  The  terrace  at  thia  time, 
aa  it  ia  deacribed  by  Paul  Hentzner,  and  aa  it  appeare  in  Nor- 
dend view,  waa  a  aort  of  balcony  proiecting  beyond  the  acaip  of 
the  hill,  and  aupported  bv  great  cantuevere  of  woocL 

In  1576,  the  gallery  still  bearing  her  name,  and  lying  between 
Henry  the  Seventh'a  buildinga  and  the  Norman  Tower,  was 
erected  by  Elizabeth.  Thia  portion  of  the  caatle  had  the  good 
fortune  to  eacape  the  alterationa  and  modificationa  made  in  «1* 
most  every  other  part  of  the  upper  ward  after  the  reatoratioii 
of  Charles  the  SeconcL  It  now  forma  the  library.  A  laige 
garden  waa  laid  out  by  the  aame  queen,  and  a  small  gateway  on 
Caatle-hill,  built  by  her — which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
greatest  obatructiona  to  the  approach,  and  it  waa  taken  down  by 
George  the  Fourth. 

Elizabeth  often  hunted  in  the  parks,  and  exhibited  her  »kill 
in  archery,  which  waa  by  no  meana  inconsiderable,  at  the  butts. 
Her  fondness  for  dramatic  Performances  likewiae  induced  her 
to  erect  a  atage  within  the  caatle,  on  which  playa  and  interludes 
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weie  performed.  And  to  her  admiration  of  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff,  and  her  love  of  the  locality,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

James  the  First  favoured  Windsor  as  mach  as  hiß  prede- 
cesaon;  ouroused  within itshalls,  and chaaed  the  deer in itsparks. 
Christian  the  Fourth  of  Denmark  was  aumptuously  entertained 
by  bim  et  Windsor.  Li  this  reign  a  cnrious  dispute  oocurred 
between  the  king  and  the  deanand  ehapter  rapecting  the  repair 
of  a  breaeh  in  the  wall!  wbich  waa  not  orougbt  to  iaaue  fi>r  three 
yeaia.  wben,  after  much  argument,  it  waa  deeided  in  favour  of 
theclergy. 

Uttle  waa  dooe  at  Windaor  by  Cbarlea  the  Flut  until  the 
tenth  year  of  hia  reign,  wben  a  banqueting-house  erected  by 
Elisabeth  waa  taken  down,  and  the  magniflcant  fountain  con- 
tfrueted  by  Queen  Mary  demolished,  Two  yeare  afterwards, 
«  a  pyramÜ  or  Untern/  with  a  clock,  bell,  and  dial,  waa  ordered 
to  be  aet  up  in  tbe  front  of  the  eaatle,  and  a  baleony  waa  erected 
be&re  the  room  where  Henry  the  Sixth  waa  born. 

In  die  early  part  of  tbe  year  1642,  Charles  retired  to  Windsor, 
to  ubield  bimsen  from  the  inaolts  of  the  populace,  and  was  followed 
by  a  coromittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  prevailed  upon 
him  to  desist  from  tbe  prosecution  of  the  impeaehed  membera. 
Qn  the  SSrd  of  October,  in  the  aame  year,  Captain  Fog$  at  the 
head  of  a  parliamentarieo  fbice,  demanded  the  keva  of  the  college- 
treaaury,  and  not  bei»  able  to  obtain  them,  forced  open  the 
doora,  and  carried  off  tue  whole  of  the  plate. 

The  plunder  of  tbe  College  waa  oompleted  by  Vane,  the  nar- 
Kamentaiy  governor  of  the  eaatle,  who  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
the  fbmitnre  and  decorationa  of  the  choir;  rified  the  tomb  of 
Edward  tbe  Foorth ;  atnpped  off  all  the  costly  ornamenta  from 
Wobeie  tombf  defacea  the  emblazonings  over  Henry  the 
Sixthi  graye  j  broke  the  rieh  painted  glaas  of  the  Windows,  and 
wantonly  deatroyed  tbe  exquisite  woodwork  of  the  choir. 

Towarda  the  eloae  of  the  year  1648,  the  ill-feted  Charles  waa 
broqffht  a  prisoner  to  Windsor,  where  he  remained  while  pre- 
paraüoni  were  made  fi>r  the  execrable  tragedy  soon  afterwards 
enacted.  After  the  alaughter  of  the  martyr-monarch,  the  Castle 
became  the  priaon  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  Lord  Capel,  and  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  other  royalista  and  cavaliers. 

Cromwell  fiequenüy  rewded  within  the  castle,  and  often  took 
a  moody  and  dis  trustful  walk  upon  the  terrace.  It  was  during 
die  Protectorate,  in  1677,  tbat  the  ugly  buildings,  appropriated 
to  the  naval  knights,  «Unding  between  the  Garter  Tower  and 
Chaoceilor's  Tower,  were  erected  by  Sir  Francis  Crane, 
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IV. 

CONTA1NIXG  THE  UISTOBIT  OF  THE  CASTLE 
rVOM  Tut  BJU02I  OF  CUABLES  T1IL  |Ä- 
iii.vu  Po  TU  AT  OF  OSOBOS  TJIK  THlKt> — 
WlTIl  A  FhW  P&RTlCUfijULH  t ÜNt LKN1XU 
TÜB    I'AAKM    AXÜ   TUE    FOREST. 

Oh  die  Itcsturation,  thc  castlc  re- 
lumed  its  splendour,  atul  preaented 
a  striking  contrast  tu  thc  prerioua 
gloomy  pericxL  The  tcrracc*  with 
itü  festive  groups,  resemblcd  a  pic- 
turc  by  Watteau;  thc  cuurts  rc- 
sounded  with  laughter;  and  thc 
vclvef  3öd  of  thc  1  Ion ic  Park  was 
as  ofteo  prcsscd  by  thc  foot  of  fi'oltc 
bcauty  as  by  that  oi  thc  tripping  deer.  , 
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Seventeen  State  apartments  were  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wien,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Denham ;  the  ceilings 
were  painted  by  Verrio ;  and  the  walls  decorated  with  exquisite 
carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  A  grand  staircase  was  added 
at  the  same  time.  Most  of  the  Chambers  were  hting  with 
tapestry,  and  all  adorned  with  pictures  and  costly  furniture. 
The  additions  made  to  the  Castle  by  Charles  was  the  part  of  the 
north  front,  then  called  the  "  Star  Building,"  from  the  star  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter  worked  in  colours  in  the  front  of  it,  but  now 
denominated  the  "  Stuart  Building,"  extending  eastward  alone 
the  terraoe  firom  Henry  the  Seventh's  buUding,  one  hundred 
and  sevcnty  feet  In  1676,  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and  the  ter- 
race  carried  along  the  south  and  east  frontfl  of  the  Castle. 

Meanwhile,  the  original  character  of  the  Castle  was  com- 
pletely  destroyed  and  Italianused.  The  beautiful  and  picturesque 
irregularities  of  the  walls  were  removed ;  the  towers  shaved  off; 
the  Windows  transformed  into  common-place  circular-headed 
apertures.     And  so  the  Castle  remained  for  more  than  a  Century. 

Edward  the  Tbird's  Tower,  indifferently  called  the  Earl  Mar- 
shai's  Tower  and  the  Devil  Tower,  and  used  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  State  prisonere,  was  nxrte  allotted  to  the  maids  of 
honour.  It  was  intended  by  Charles  to  erect  a  monument  in 
honour  of  his  martyred  father  on  the  site  of  the  Tomb-house, 
which  he  proposed  to  remove,  and  70,00021  were  voted  by  parlia- 
ment  for  this  purpose.  The  design,  however,  was  abandoned 
under  the  plea  that  the  body  could  not  be  found,  though  it 
was  perfectty  well  known  where  it  lay.  The  real  motive  pro- 
bably  was  that  Charles  had  already  spent  the  money. 

In  1680,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  the  Second,  executed 
by  Strada,  at  the  expense  of  Tobias  Rustat,  formerly  housekeeper 
at  Hampton  Court,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  ward. 
It  now  Stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  same  court.  The  sculptures 
on  the  pedestal  were  designed  by  Grinling  Gibbons;  and  Horace 
Walpole  pleasantly  declared  that  the  statue  had  no  other  merit 
than  to  attract  attention  to  them. 

In  old  times,  a  road,  forming  a  narrow  irregulär  avenue,  ran 
through  the  woods  firom  the  foot  of  the  Castle  to  Snow  Hill.  But 
this  road  having  been  neglected,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
the  brancheß  of  the  trees  and  underwooa  had  so  much  encroached 
upon  it  as  to  render  it  whoUy  impassable.  A  grand  avenue,  240 
feet  wide  was  planned  by  Charles  in  its  place ;  and  the  magni- 
ficent  approach  called  the  Long  Walk  laid  out  and  planted* 

The  only  material  incident  connected  with  the  Castle  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second  has  been  already  related. 

Windsor  was  not  so  much  favoured  as  fiampton  Court  by 
William  the  Third,  though  he  contemplated  alterations  within 
it  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  it  may  be  matter  of 
rejoicing  were  never  accomplished. 

Queen  Anne's  Operations  were  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
parks,  in  improving  which  nearly  40,000^  were  expended.    In 
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1 707,  the  extensive  avenue  running  almost  parallel  with  the  Lone 
Walk,  and  called  the  "Queen's  Walk,"  was  planted  by  her;  and 
three  yeareafterwards,acarriage  road  was  formed  througn  the  Long 
Walk.  A garden was alsoplanned on  the  north side of the castle. 
In  this  reign,  Sir  James  iWnhill  commenoed  painting  Charles 
the  Secona s  staircase  with  designs  from  Ovid's  Metamorphose^ 
but  did  not  complete  bis  task  tili  after  the  acceesion  of  George  the 
Firet  This  staircase  was  removed  in  1800,  to  make  way  for  the 
present  Gothic  entrance  erected  by  the  eider  Wyatt 

The  two  first  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hanover  rarely  used 
Windsor  as  a  residence,  preferring  Hampton  Court  and  Ken* 
sington;  and  even  George  the  Third  did  not  actually  live  in  the 
Castle,  but  in  the  Queen's  Lodge— a  large  detached  building, 
with  no  pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  which  he  himself 
erected  opposite  the  south  terrace,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  44,000L 
With  most  praiseworthy  zeal,  and  almost  entirely  at  hiß  own 
expensc,  this  monarch  undertook  the  restoration  of  Saint 
Georges  ChapeL  The  work  was  commenced  in  1787,  oecupied 
three  years,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Emlyn,  a  local  architect 
The  whole  building  was  re-paved,  a  new  altar-screen  and  oigan 
added,  atid  the  carving  restored. 

In  1796,  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
the  royal  buildings,  and  effected  many  internal  arrangements, 
Exteraally,  he  restored  Wren's  round-neaded  Windows  to  their 
original  form,  and  at  the  same  time  gothicised  a  large  portion 
of  tne  north  and  south  sides  of  the  upper  ward« 
Before  proeeeding  further,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  parks. 

.  The    Home   Tark, 

which  lies   on    the 

_  7^f  ~  _  east  and  north  sides 

__  _  _     J,    ,  S  ^  /;-.  of  the  Castle,  is  about 

four  miles  in  circum- 
ference,  and  was 
enlaroed  and  in- 
closeawith  a  brick 
wall  by  William  the 
Third.  On  the  east, 
and  nearly  on  the 
site  of  the  present 
sunk  garden,  a  bowl* 
ing-green,  was  laid 
out  l>y  Charles  the 
Second.  Below,  on 
the  north,  were 
Queen  Anne's  gar- 
dens,  since  whoee 
time  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  has  been 
planted  with  forest 
trees,  At  the  east 
angle  of  the  north 
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terrace  nie  the  beautiful  slopes,  with  a  path  ekirting  the 
north  side  of  the  Home  Park,  and  leading  through  charming 
plantations  in  the  directum  of  the  royal  rann  and  dairy,  the 
ranger's  lodge,  and  the  kennel  for  the  queen's  harriers.  This 
park  contains  many  noble  trees ;  and  the  grove  of  elms  in  the 
south-east,  near  the  spot  where  the  scathed  oak  assigned  to  Herne 
Stands,  is  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been  a  favourite  walk  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.    It  still  retains  her  name. 

The  Great  Park  is  approached  by  the  magnificent  avenue, 
called  the  Long  Walk,  laid  out,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Charles 
the  Second,  and  extending  to  the  foot  of  Snow  Hill,  the  sum- 
mit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
George  the  Third,  by  Westmacott  Not  rar  from  this  noint 
Stands  Cumberland  Lodge,  which  derives  its  name  from  William, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  whom  it  was  granted  in  1744.  Ac- 
cording  to  Norden's  survey,  in  1607,  this  park  contained  3050 
acres ;  but  when  surveyed  by  George  the  lliird,  it  was  found  to 
consist  of  3800  acres,  of  which  200  were  covered  with  water. 
At  that  time,  the  park  was  overgrown  with  fern  and  rushes,  and 
abounded  in  bogs  and  swamps,  which  in  many  places  were  dan- 
gerous  and  almost  impassable.  It  contained  about  three  thou- 
sand  head  of  deer  in  oad  condition.  The  park  has  since  been 
thoroughly  drained,  smoothed,  and  new  planted  in  parts ;  and 
two  farms  have  been  introduced  upon  it,  under  the  curection  of 
Mr.  Kcnt,  at  which  the  Flemish  and  Norfolk  modes  of  hus* 
bandry  have  been  successfully  practised. 

Boasting  every  variety  of  forest  scenery,  and  commanding 
from  its  knolls  and  acclivities  magnificent  views  of  the  Castle,  the 
Great  Park  is  traversed  in  all  directions,  by  green  drives  thread- 
ing  its  long  vistas,  or  crossing  its  open  glades,  laid  out  by  George 
the  Fourth.  Amid  the  sroves  at  the  back  of  Spring  Hill,  in  a 
channingly-sequestered  Situation,  Stands  a  smail  private  chapel, 
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built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  devotion 
by  George  the  Fourth  during  the  progress  of  the  improvements 
at  the  castle»  and  u  sometimes  attendeä  by  the  present  queen. 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  the  park  is  Virginia  Water, 
with  its  bright  and  beautiful  expanse,  its  cincture  of  green  banks, 
soft  and  smooth  as  velvet,  its  screen  of  noble  woods,  its  Chinese 
fbhinff-temple,  its  frigates,  its  ruinß,  its  cascade,  cave,  and 
Drukfical  temple,  its  obelisk  and  bridges,  with  numberless  hean- 
ties  bendes  which  it  would  be  snperfluous  to  describe  here. 
This  artificial  mere  Covers  pretty  nearly  the  same  surface  of 
gronnd  as  that  occupied  by  the  great  lake  of  olden  times. 

Windaor  Forest  once  comprehended  a  circumference  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  and  comprised  part  of  Buckinghamshire, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Surrey,  and  the  whole  south-east  aide 
of  Berkshire»  as  far  as  Hungerford.  On  the  Surrey  side,  it  in- 
cluded  Cobham  and  Chertsey,  and  extended  along  the  side  of 
the  Wey,  which  marked  its  hmits  as  far  as  GuüdfonL  In  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  when  it  was  surveyed  by  Norden, 
its  circuit  was  estimated  at  seventy-seven  miles  and  a  half,  ex- 
clusive  of  the  liberties  extending  into  Buckinghamshire.  There 
were  fifteen  walks  within  it,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  head 
keeper,  and  the  whole  contained  upwards  of  three  thousand  head 
of  deer.    It  is  now  almoet  wholly  enclosed 


V. 

TBE  LAST  GERAT  SPOCH  IM  TBB  HMTOBT  OF  THB  CASTLE. 

A  prtnce  of  consummate  taste  and  fine  conceptions,  George 
the  Fourth  meditated,  and  what  is  better,  accomplished*  the 
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restoration  of  the  Castle  to  more  than  its  original  grandeur.  He 
was  singularly  fortunate  in  bis  architect«  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville 
was  to  him  what  William  of  Wykeham  had  been  to  Edward  the 
Third.  All  the  incongruities  of  successive  reigns  were  removed; 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  injuries  inflicted  by  time  renaired ;  and 
when  the  work  so  well  commenced  was  finished,  tne  strueture 
took  its  place  as  the  noblest  and  most  majestic  palatial  residence 
in  existence. 

To  enter  into  a  füll  detail  of  Wyatville's  achievements  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  but  a  brief  survey  may 
be  taken  of  them.     Never  was  lofty  design  more  fiüly  realized. 
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View  the  Castle  on  the  north,  with  its  grand  terrace  of  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  high  embattled  walls ;  its  süperb 
fa9ade,  comprehending  the  stately  Brunswick  Tower ;  the  Com- 
wall  Tower,  with  its  gorgeous  window ;  George  the  Fourth's 
Tower,  including  the  great  oriel  window  of  the  State  drawing- 
room;  the  restored  Stuart  buildings,  and  those  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  of  Elizabeth;  the  renovated  Norman  Tower; 
the  Powder  Tower,  with  the  line  of  walls  as  far  as  the  Winches- 
ter Tower ; — view  this,  and  then  turn  to  the  east,  and  behold 
another  front  of  marvellous  beauty  extending  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  displaying  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Tower,  the  Chester,  Clarence,  and  Victoria  Towers —  • 
all  of  which  have  been  raised  above  their  former  level,  and  en- 
riched  by  great  projeeting  Windows ; — behold  also  the  beautiful 
sanken  garden,  with  its  fountain  and  orangery,  its  flights  of 
steps,  and  charming  pentagonal  terrace ; — proeeed  to  the  south 
front,  of  which  the  Victoria  Tower,  with  its  machicolated  battle- 
ments  and  oriel  window,  forms  so  süperb  a  feature  at  the  eastern 
corner,  the  magnificent  gateway  reeeiving  its  name  from  George 
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the  Fourth,  flank«!  by  the  York  and  Lancaster  Towers,  and 
opening  in  a  continued  line  from  the  Long  Walk ; — look  at  Saint 
Georges  gate,  Edward  the  Third's  renovated  tower,  and  the 
octagon  tower  beyond  it ; — look  at  all  these,  and  if  thej  feil 
to  excite  a  doe  appreciation  of  the  genius  that  conceived 
them,  gase  at  the  triumph  of  the  wbole,  and  which  loids 
Dver  all  the  lest, — the  Round  Tower, — gase  at  it^  and  not  here 
alone,  but  from  the  heights  of  the  Great  rark,  from  the  vistas  of 
Ihe  Home  Park,  from  the  bowers  of  Eton,  the  meads  of  Clewer 
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and  Datchet,  from  the  Brocas,  the  gagdens  of  the  naval  knights— 
from  a  hundred  points; — view  it  at  sunrise  when  the  royal 
Standard  is  hoistea,  or  at  sunset  when  it  is  lowered,  near  or  at 
a  distance,  and  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  a  pro- 
digious  architect ! 

But  Wyatville's  alterations  have  not  yet  been  fully  considered. 
Pass  through  Saint  George's  gateway,  and  enter  the  grand  quad- 
rangle  to  which  it  leads.  tet  your  eye  wander  round  it,  beginning 
with  the  inner  sides  of  Edward  the  Third's  Tower  and  George 
the  Fourth's  gateway,  and  proceeding  to  the  beautifid  private 
entrance  to  the  sovereign's  apartments,  the  grand  ränge  of  Win- 
dows of  the  eastern  comdor,  tke  proud  towers  of  the  gateway  to  the 
household,  the  tall  pointed  Windows  of  Saint  George's  Öall,  the 
State  entrance  tower,  with  its  noble  Windows,  until  it  finally  rests 
upon  the  Stuart  buildings  and  King  John's  Tower  at  the  angle 
or  the  pile. 
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Internally,  the  alterations  made  by  the  architect  have  been  of 
corresponding  splendour  and  importance.  Around  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  the  court  at  which  you  are  gazing,  a  spacious 
corridor  has  been  eonstructed,  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  connected  with  the  different  suites  of  apartments 
on  these  sides  of  the  quadrangle;  extensive  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  domestic  offices ;  the  State  apartments  have  been9 
repaired  and  re-arranged;  Saint  George's  hall  has  been  enlareed 
by  the  addition  of  the  private  chapel,  (the  only  questionable 
change,)  and  restored  to  the  Gothic  style;  and  the  Waterloo 
Chamber  built  to  contain  George  the  Fourth's  munificent  gift  to 
the  nation  of  the  splendid  collection  of  portraits  now  occupy- 
ingit 

"The  first  and  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Operations 
of  Sir  Jeffiry  Wyatville  on  the  exterior,"  observes  Mr.Poynter, 
"is  the  judcment  with  which  he  has  preserved  the  Castle  of 
Edward  the  Third.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  and 
with  striking  effect — as  the  Brunswick  Tower,  and  the  western 
tower  of  George  the  Fourth's  gateway,  which  so  nobly  terminates 
the  approach  fo>m  the  Great  rark.  The  more  modern  buildings 
on  the  north  side  have  also  been  assimilated  to  the  rest ;  but  the 
architect  has  yielded  to  no  temptation  to  Substitute  his  own  de- 
sign  for  that  of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  no  small  difficulties 
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have  been  combated  and  overcome  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
outline  of  the  edifice,  and  maintaining  the  towers  in  their  original 
position." 

The  Winchester  Tower,  originally  inhabited  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  was  bestowed  upon  Sir  Jeffiry  Wyatville  as  a  residence 
by  George  the  Fourth;  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  distinguished 
architect,  was  continued  to  him  for  life  by  the  present  queen. 

The  works  within  the  Castle  were  continued  during  the  reim 
of  William  the  Fourth,  and  at  its  close  the  actual  coet  of  the 
buildings  had  reached  the  sum  of  771,000£,  and  it  has  been 
asRerted  that  the  general  expenditure  np  to  the  present  time  has 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  of  money. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Round  Tower  is  beyond 
description  magnificent,  and  commands  twelve  counties — namely, 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Hertford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Wilts,  Hanta, 
Surrey,  SusBex,  Kent,  and  Bedford ;  white,  on  a  clear  day,  the 
dorne  of  Saint  Paul's  may  be  distinguished  from  it  This  tower  was 
raised  thirty-three  feet  by  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville,  crowned  with 
a  machiolated  battlement,  and  surmounted  with  a  flag-tower. 

The  circumference  of  the  Castle  is  4180  feet ;  the  length  from 
east  to  west,  1480  feet;  and  the  area,  exclusive  of  the  terraces, 
about  twelve  acres. 

For  the  present  the  works  are  suspended.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
•that  the  design  of  Sir  JeflTry  Wyatville  will  be  fully  carried  out 
in  the  lower  ward,  by  the  removal  of  such  houses  on  the  north  as 
would  lay  Saint  George's  chapel  open  to  view  from  this  side ;  by 
the  demolition  of  the  old  incongruous  buildings  lying  westward  of 
the  bastion  near  the  hundred  steps ;  by  the  opening  out  of  the 
pionted  roof  of  the  library ;  the  repair  and  reconstruetion  in  their 
original  style  of  the  Curfew,  the  Garter,  and  the  Saüsbury  Towers ; 
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and  the  erection  of  a  lower  terrace  extending  outside  the  castle, 
fiom  the  bastion  above  mentioned  to  the  point  of  tennination  of 
the  improvements,  and  accessible  firom  the  town ;  the  constrttctkra 
of  which  terrace  would  neceasitate  the  removal  of  the  disfiguring 
and  encroaching  houses  on  the  east  aide  of  Thames  Street  This 
accomplished,  Crane's  ugly  buildings  removed,  and  the  three 
westem  towers  laid  open  to  the  court,  the  Horse-ehoe  Cloisters 
consistently  repaired,  Windsor  Castle  would  indeed  be  complete. 
And  fervently  do  we  hope  that  this  desirable  event  may  be 
identified  witn  the  reign  of  Victobia  ! 


ETm»  *iü»  l$t  Jowcfy  Voofc  of  $c  Gfrmtfclt  of 
raiaHMT  Castle . 
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BOW  TBB  EAHL  OF  8UBBBY  AMD  THB  FAIB  CEBAIDINE  MET  IN  BING  JA  ME  8*0 
BOWER  IN  THE  MO  AT ;  AND  HOW  THET  WSBB  8URPBISED  BT  THE  DUKE  OF 
BICHHOND. 

In  order  to  preserve  unbroken  the  chain  of  events  with  which 
the  third  boolc  of  this  chronicle  concluded,  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient  to  disturb  the  unity  of  time,  so  fer  as  it  related  to  some 
of  the  less  important  characters ;  and  it  will  now  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  return  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  Earl  of 
Surrey's  term  of  captivity  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
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Ab  the  best  means  of  conquering  the  anxiety  pcoduoed  by  the 
vision  ezhibited  to  him  by  Herne,  increased  as  lt  was  by  the  um  of 
the  reüc  he  had  sustained  at  the  same  time,  the  eari  had  de- 
voted  himself  to  incessant  study,  and  for  a  whole  month,  he 
remained  within  bis  Chamber.  The  consequence  of  hiß  unremit- 
ting  application  was,  that  though  he  succeeded  in  his  design,  and 
completely  regained  his  tranquiDity,  his  strength  gavewayunder 
the  effort,  and  he  was  confined  for  some  days  to  bis  coach  by  a 
low  fever. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  rooovered  to  venture  forth,  he 
mounted  to  the  sranmit  of  the  Round  Tower,  in  the  hope  that  a 
walk  round  its  breesy  battlements  might  oooduce  to  his  restor*- 
tion  to  healÜL  The  day  was  bright  and  beantübl,  and  a  gentle 
wind  was  stining ;  and  aa  Surrey  feit  the  breoth  of  heaven 
upon  his  cheek,  and  eazed  apon  thegferioas  prajject  before  him, 
he  wondered  that  his  impnsonment  had  Bot  drocn  him  mad. 
Everything  aiound  him,  indeed,  was  eafcnkted  to  SMfce  the  sense 
of  captivity  painfuL  TTie  broad  and  beanfifnl  sieads,  stretching 
out  beneath  him,  seemed  to  invite  a  nonUe  over  them,— the 
silver  river  courted  a  plunge  into  its  wavee — die  woods  an  houfs 
retirement  into  their  shady  leoessea.  The  beüa  of  Eton-college 
rang  out  merrily,  but  their  sound  aaddened,  rcther  tfaan  elated 
him.  The  road  between  Eton  and  Windaor,  ihen  maiked  by 
straggling  cottages  with  gaideos  betwecn  the»,  with  here  and 
there  a  dwelling  of  a  better  lnad,  iw  thraaged  with  henk  of 
cattle  and  their  drivera,  fcr  *  für  waa  hell  that  <hy  in  the  town 
of  Windaor,  to  whkh  they  wir  baatening.  Theo  there  were 
country  maideos  and  youttdU  Uadb  m  their  hofiday  apparel, 
troopinctowaids  the  bridge.  Bootha wwe  iiuttod,  aear  whkh 
in  tne  Bruces  meads,  the  rartk  ^nrts  of  wiesding,  running, 
and  castmg  the  bar,  wwe  going  fttwsnl ;  wfcile*  numbers  of 
boats  flhot  to  and  fr»  upon  the  river,  and  atninaof  music  pro- 
ceeded  from  alaige  eilt  bärge  moored  to  its  banks»  Nearer,  and 
in  the  broad  green  pain  lying  beneath  the  north  terrace,  were  s 
Company  of  archers  shooting  at  the  butts.  But  these  rights 
instead  of  affording  pleasure  to  Surrey,  only  sharpened  the 
anguish  of  his  feelings  by  the  contrast  they  offered  to  his  preaent 
position. 

^  To  distract  his  thoughts,  he  quitted  the  near  view,  and  let 
his  eye  run  along  the  edge  of  die  borizon,  until  it  rested  upon 
a  smaü  speck,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  lofty  spire  of  Saint 
Pari'«  oathedraL  IQ  as  be  supposed,  the  fair  Genridine  «as  in 
attendance  upon  Anne  Boleyn,  at  die  palace  at  BrideweH,  she 
naust  be  under  the  veiy  shadow  of  this  very  spire ;  and  the 
siipposition,  whether  correct  or  not,  produced  such  quick  and 
atifhng  emotione,  that  the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes. 

Ashamed  of  bis  weakness,  he  turned  to  the  other  aide  of  the 
tower,  and  beut  his  aase  upon  the  woody  heights  of  the  Great 
Park.     These  recalled  Herne  the  Hunter ;  and  burning  with  xe- 
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tment  st  the  tricks  practised  upon  him  by  the  demon,  he 
detetmined  that  the  fiist  use  he  would  make  of  hiß  liberty  should 
be  to  aeek  out,  and,  if  poeaible,  effect  the  capture  of  the  mys- 
teriooB  heing.  Some  ot  tbe  stränge  enoounten  between  Herne 
and  the  kmg  had  been  related  to  him  by  tbe  officer  in  guard 
at  die  Norman  Tower;  bat  tbese  only  served  as  stimulants  to 
the  ad  venture.  After  a  couple  of  hours  thus  passed  on  the 
keep,  he  descended,  refreshed  and  invigorated.  The  next 
day  he  was  there  again,  and  the  day  after  that ;  when  feelin* 
that  hiß  restoration  was  wdl-nigh  complete,  he  requestea 
permisBion  to  jpass  the  following  evening  in  the  diy  moat  of  the 
donion.     Andthis  wasreadily  accorded  him. 

Corvered  with  green  sod,  and  shaded  by  many  tall  trees, 
gpowing  out  of  the  eide  of  the  artificial  mouna  on  which  thekeep 
was  huät,  the  foase  oflered  all  the  advantages  of  a  garden  to  the 
prisoners  who  were  allowed  to  take  exercise  within  iL  Here,  as 
nas  been  mentioned,  King  James  the  First  of  Scotland  first 
beheld,  firom  the  battlements  above,  the  lovely  Jane  Beaufort 
take  her  solitary  walk,  and  by  his  looks  and  gestures  contrived 
to  make  her  sensible  of  the  passion  with  which  she  inspired  him; 
and  here  at  last,  in  an  arbour  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  and 
delightful  legend  connected  with  it,  was  kept  up  at  the  time  of 
this  chronica,  and  then  bore  the  name  of  the  royal  poet,  they 
had  secretly  met,  and  interchanged  their  vows  of  affecüon. 

Familiär  with  the  story,  familiär  also  with  the  poetic  strains  to 
which  the  monarch's  passkm  gave  birth,  Surrey  could  not  help 
comparing  his  own  fate  with  that  of  the  illustrious  captive  who  had 
naited  the  spot  before  him*  Füll  of  such  thoughts,  he  pen- 
atrely  tracked  the  narrow  path  winding  between  the  grassy 
banka  of  the  fosse — now  casting  np  his  eyes  to  the  keep — 
now  lookirfg  towaids  the  arbour,  and  wißhing  that  he  had  been 
favooied  with  such  visitings  as  lightened  the  captivity  of  the 
Scottish  king*  At  last,  he  sought  the  bower — a  charming 
Kille  nest  of  green  leaves  and  roses,  sheltering  a  bench  which 
aeemed  only  contrived  for  lovers — and  taking  out  his  tablets, 
began  to  trace  within  them  some  stanzas  of  that  exquisite 
poem  which  has  linked  his  name  for  ever  with  the  Round  Tower. 
Thus  occupied,  the  time  stole  on  insensibly,  and  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  haa  overstayed  the  limits  allowed  him,  tili  he  was  roused 
by  the  voioe  of  the  officer,  who  came  to  summon  him  back  to  his 
prison. 

"  You  will  be  removed  to  your  old  lodging  in  the  Round 
Tower  to-morrow  night,  my  lord,"  said  the  officer. 

u  For  what  reason  ?n  demandea  the  earl,  as  he  followed  his 
conductor  up  the  steep  aide  of  the  mound.    But  receiving  no 
reply,  he  diu  not  renew  the  inquiry. 
Entering  a  door  in  the  covered  way  at  the  head  of  the 
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flight    of   steps    communicating   with     the 
they  descended  them  in  silence.     Just  as 


Norman  Tower, 
they  reached  the 
fuot  of  this  long 
staircase,  the  earl 
chaoced  to  cast  back 
bis  cyesj  and,  to  his 
incxpressible  asto- 
nisbrnent,  perceived 
uii  the  landing  at  the 
hcad  oi  the  steps,  and 
just  befbre  the  piece 
of  ordnance  eom- 
maruling  the  a^cent, 
the  figure  of  Herne 
the  h unten 


8IA1RCA8K    TO    TU«    B07MD    TOWU. 


Before  he  could  utter  an  exclamation,  the  figure  retreated 
through  the  adjoiuinff  archway.  Telling  the  offieer  what  he  had 
seen,  Surrey  would  fain  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  fiendish  spy; 
but  the  other  would  not  pennit  him ;  and  affecting  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  mere  creation  of  fancy,  he  hurried  the  earl  to  his 
Chamber  in  the  Curfew  Tower. 

The  next  day,  Surrey  was  removed  betimes  to  the  Round 
Tower,  and  the  cause  of  the  transfer  was  soon  explained  by 
the  discharge  of  ordnance,  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and  the  rolling 
of  drums,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  king.  From  the  mystery 
observed  towards  him,  Surrey  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fair  Geraldine  aecompanied  the  royal  party;  but  he  in  vain 
sought  to  8atisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  surmise  by  examining 
through  the  deep  embrasure  of  his  window,  the  cavalcade  that 
soon  afterwards  entered  the  upper  quadrangle.  Amid  the  throng 
of  beautiful  dames  surrounding  Anne  Boieyn  he  could  not  be 
certain  that  he  detected  the  lair  Geraldine ;  but  he  readily  dis- 
tinguished  the  Duke  of  Richmond  among  the  nobles»  and  the 
sight  awakened  a  pang  of  bitter  jealousy  in  his  breast 

The  day  wore  awav  slowly,  for  he  could  not  fix  his  attention 
upon  his  books»  neither  was  he  allowed  to  go  forth  upon  the 
battlements  of  the  tower.     In  the  evening,  however,  the  offieer 
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informed  him  he  might  take  exercise  within  the  dry  moat  if  he 
was  so  inclined,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  permission. 
After  pacing  to  and  fro  along  the  walk  for  a  short  time,  he 
entered  the  arbour,  and  was  about  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
bencb,  when  he  observed  a  slip  of  paper  lying  upon  it.  He 
took  it  up»  and  found  a  few  lines  traced  upon  it  in  nurried  char 
racters.     They  ran  thus : —  . 

"  The  fair  Geraldine  arrived  this  morning  in  the  Castle.  If 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  desires  to  meet  her,  he  will  find  her  within 
this  arbour  at  mianight." 

This  billet  was  read  and  re-read  .by  the  young  .earl  with  feel- 
ings  of  indescribable  transport;  but  a  little  reflection  damped 
his  ardour,  and  made  him  fear  it  might  be  a  device  to  ensnare  mm« 
There  was  no  certainty  that  the  note  proceeded  in  any  way 
from  the  fair  Geraldine,  nor  could  he  even  be  sture  that  sne  was 
in  the  castle.  Still,  despite  these  misgivings,  the  attraction  was 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  he  turned  over  the  meahs  of 
getting  out  of  his  Chamber,  but  the  scheine  seemed  wholly  im- 
practicable.  The  window  was  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  ramparts  of  the  keep,  and  even  if  te  could  reach  them,  and 
escape  the  notice  of  the  sentinels,  he  should  have  to  make  a 
second  descent  into  the  fosse.  And  supposing  all  this  accom- 
plished,  how  was  he  to  return  ?  The  impossibility  of  answering 
this  latter  mental  interrogation  compelled  him  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  the  attempt. 

On  returning  to  his  prison-chamber,  he  stationed  himself  at 
the  embrasure  overlooking  the  ramparts,  and  listened  to  the 
regulär  tread  of  the  sentinel  below,  half  resolved,  be  the  con- 
sequences  what  they  might,  to  descend.  As  the  appointed  time 
approached,  his  anxiety  became  almost  intolerable,  and  quitting 
the  window,  he  began  to  pace  hurriedly  to  and  fro  within  the 
Chamber,  which,  as  has  been  previously  observed,  partook  of  the, 
circular  form  of  the  keep,  and  was  supported  in  certain  places 
by  great  wooden  pillars  and  cross  beams.  But  instead  of  dissipat- 
ing  bis  agitation,  his  rapid  movements  seemed  rather  to  increase 
it,  and  at  last,  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  uncontrollable  excitement, 
he  cried  aloud — "If  die  fiend  were  to  present  himself  now,  and 
to  offer  to  lead  me  to  her,  I  would  follow  him." 

Scarcely  were  the  woids  uttered  than  a  hollow  laugh  broke 
fifom  the  further  end  of  the  Chamber,  and  a  deep  voice  ex- 
claimed — w  I  am  ready  to  take  you  to  her.* 

"I  need  not  ask  who  addresses  me,"  said  Surrey,  after  a 
pause,  and  straining  his  eyes  to  diH<i"g"i«h  the  figure  of  the 
«peaker  in  the  gloom. 

"  I  will  teU  you  who  I  am,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  I  am  he 
who  visited  you  once  before — who  shewed  you  a  vision  of  the 
fcir  Geraldine, — and  carried  off  your  vaunted  relic, — ho !  ho !" 

"Avoid  thee,  fiüse  fiend!"  rejoined  Surrey,  "thou  temptest 
Joe  now  in  vain.'' 
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*  Yoa  have  sammooed  me,"  returned  Herne;  "and  I  will  not 
be  dimiwed.  I  am  ready  to  «mvey  you  to  yoor  mistreas,  who 
awaits  yoa  in  King  James'»  bower,  and  marrels  at  y our  taxdiness." 

u  And  with  what  design  dost  thou  offer  roe  this  serviceT 
demanded  Surrey. 

u  It  will  be  time  enough  to  put  that  questkm  wben  I  make 
any  coodition,"  replied  Herne.  "  Enough,  I  am  willing  to  aid 
jou.    Will  you  go?" 

44  Lead  on  P  replied  Surrey,  marching  towardß  bim. 

Suddenly,  Herne  drew  a  lantern  from  beneath  the  cloak  in 
which  he  was  wrapped,  and  threw  its  light  on  a  trap-door  lyiog 
open  at  bis  feet 

44  Deacend  P  be  cried. 

Surrey  heatated  a  moment,  and  then  plunged  down  the  steps. 
In  another  instant,  the  demon  fbllowed.  Some  hidden  machinery 
was  then  set  in  motion,  and  the  trap-door  returned  to  its  place. 
At  length,  Surrey  arrived  at  a  narrow  passage,  which  appeared 
to  correspond  in  form  with  the  bulwarks  of  the  keep.  Heie 
Herne  paased  him,  and  taking  the  lead,  burried  along  the  galleiy 
and  descended  another  flight  of  Steps,  which  brought  them  to  a 
larse  vanlt,  apparently  built  in  the  foundation  of  the  tower. 
Betöre  the  ean  had  time  to  gaze  round  this  Chamber,  the  demon 
maaked  the  lantern,  and  taking  hiß  hand,  drew  him  through  a 
narrow  paasage  terminated  by  a  small  iron  door,  which  flew 
open  at  a  touch,  and  they  emerged  among  the  bushes  clothing 
the  side  of  the  mound. 

"  Yoa  ean  now  proceed  without  my  aid,*  said  Herne ;  "  bat 
take  care  not  to  ezpose  youraelf  to  the  sentinels." 

Keeping  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  for  the  moon  was 
Aining  bnghtly,  Surrey  hastened  towards  the  arbour,  and  as  he 
entere*!  it,  to  bis  inexpressible  delieht  fbund  that  be  had  not 
been  deceived,  but  that  the  fair  Geraldine  was  indeed  there. 

44  How  did  you  contrire  this  meeting  ?w  ehe  cried,  after  their 
firat  greetings  had  passed.  "  And  how  did  you  learn  I  was  in  the 
Castle,  for  the  strictest  instroctions  were  given  that  the  tidings 
should  not  reach  you." 

The  only  response  made  by  Surrey  was  to  press  her  Uly  hand 
devotedly  to  his  lins. 

"  I  should  not  have  ventured  hither,"  pursued  the  firir  Geral- 
dine, "  unleaB  you  had  sent  me  the  relic  as  a  token.  I  knew  you 
would  never  part  with  it,  and  I  therefore  feit  sure  there  was  no 
deception." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  here  V  inquired  Surrey. 
"  Your  messenger  provided  a  rope-ladder,  by  which  I  descended 
in  the  moat,"  she  replied. 
Surrey  was  stupined. 

*'You  seem  astonished  at  my  Resolution,*  she  continued; 
"and,  indeed,  I  am  surprised  at  it  mvself;  but  I  couM  not 
overcome  my  desire  to  see  you,  especialfy  as  this  meeting  may 
be  our  last.     The  king,  through  the  Liady  Anne  Boleyn,  has 
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porithrelj  enjoined  me  to  think  no  more  of  you,  and  has  given 
your  falber,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  unterstand  that  your 
marriage  without  the  royal  assent  will  be  attended  by  the  los» 
of  all  the  fevour  he  now  enjoys." 

*  And  think  you  I  will  submit  to  such  tyranny  ?"  cried  Sarrey. 
u  Alas  r  repued  the  fair  Geraldine»  in  a  mournful  tone,  «  I 

fed  we  «hall  never  be  united.  This  conviction,  which  has  lately 
forced  itself  upon  ray  mind,  has  not  made  me  love  you  less, 
though  it  has  in  some  degree  altered  my  feelings  towaras  you.'* 

"  Sut  I  may  be  abk  to  move  the  king,"  cried  Surrey.  €t  I  have 
some  daim  besides  that  of  kindred  on  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn 
—and  she  will  obtain  bis  consent" 

*  Do  not  trust  to  her,"  replied  the  fidr  Geraldme.  a  You  may 
bare  rendered  her  an  important  service,  but  be  not  too  sore  of 
a  return.  No,  Surrey,  I  nere  release  you  from  the  troth  you 
plighted  to  me  in  the  cloisters." 

UI  will  not  be  released  from  itT  cried  the  eari,  hastily; 
"  nertber  will  I  release  you.  I  hold  the  pledge  as  sacred  and  as 
binding  as  if  we  had  been  affianced  together  before  Heaven." 

"  For  your  own  sake,  do  not  say  so,  mydear  lord,"  rejoined  the 
fidr  Geraldine ;  "  beseech  you,  do  not  That  your  heart  is  bound 
to  me  now,  I  well  believe — and  that  you  could  become  incon- 
stant  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  suppose.  But  your  youth  forbids 
an  union  between  us  for  many  ye*rs — and  if  dunng  that  time 
you  should  behold  some  fairer  face  than  mine — or  should  meet 
some  heart  you  may  conceivc  more  loving, — though  that  can 
hardly  be, — 1  would  not  have  a  hasty  vow  restrain  you,  Be  free, 
then — free  at  least  for  three  years — and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
your  affections  are  still  unchanged,  I  am  willing  you  should  bind 
yoorself  to  me  for  ever." 

aI  cannot  act  with  equal  generosity  to  you"  rejoined  Surrey, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  disappointment  "  I  would  sooner  part  with 
life  than  relinquish  the  pledge  I  have  received  from  you.  But 
I  am  content  that  my  constancy  should  be  put  to  the  test  you 
propose.  During  the  longterm  of  my  probation,  I  will  shrmk 
from  no  trial  of  faith.  Throughout  Europe  I  will  proclaim 
your  beauty  in  the  üsts,  and  will  maintain  its  supremacy  against 
all  comers.  But,  oh  I  sweet  Geraldine,  since  we  have  met  in 
this  spot,  hallowed  by  the  loves  of  James  of  Scotland  and  Jane 
Beaufort,  let  us  here  renew  our  vows  of  eternal  constancy,  and 
«gree  to  meet  again  at  the  time  you  have  aupointed,  with  nearts 
as  warm  and  loving  as  those  we  bring  together  now." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  her  towards  him  and  imprinted  a 
ßraionate  kiss  on  her  lips. 

"Let  that  ratifv  the  pledge,"  he  said. 

"  Ho  !  ho !  ho !"  laughed  a  deep  voice,  without 

u  What  was  that?"  demanded  the  fidr  Geraldine,  in  a  tone  of 
abrm. 

"You  have  the  relic,  have  you  not?"  inquired  the  earl,  in  a 
low  tone. 
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"  No,"  she  replied,  "  vour  messenger  merely  shewed  it  tome. 
But  why  do  you  ask  ?  Ah !  I  widerstand.  The  fiendish  laughter 
that  just  now  sounded  in  my  ears  proceeded  from " 

"  Herne  the  Hunter,"  replied  Sürrey,  in  a  whisper.  "  But 
fear  nothing.  I  will  defend  you  with  my  life.  Ah  !  aecureed 
chance  !  I  nave  no  weapon." 

"  None  would  avail  against  him,"  murmured  the  fair  Geral- 
dine.    "  Lead  me  forth,  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  here." 

Supporting  her  in  his  arms,  Surrey  complied,  but  they  had 
scarcely  gained  the  entrance  of  the  arbour,  when  a  tall  figure 
stood  oetore  them.  It  was  the  Duke  of  RichmoncL  A  gleam 
of  moonlight  penetrating  through  the  leaves,  feil  upon  the  gnmp, 
and  rendered  them  distinctly  visible  to  each  other. 

"SohP  exclaimed  the  duke,  after  regarding  the  pair  in 
ailence  for  a  moment, "  I  have  not  been  misinformed.  You  have 
contrived  a  meeting  here." 

"  Richmond  P  said  Surrey,  sternly,  u  we  once  were  dear  and 
loving  friends,  and  we  are  still  honourable  foes.  I  know  that  I 
am  s2fe  with  you.  I  know  you  will  breathe  no  word  about  this 
meeting,  either  to  the  fair  Geraldine's  prejudice  or  mine." 

"  You  judge  me  rightly,  my  lord,  replied  the  duke,  in  a 
tone  of  equal  sternness.  "  I  have  no  thought  of  betraying  you; 
though,  by  a  word  to  my  royal  father,  I  could  prevent  all  chance 
of  future  rivaky  on  your  part*  I  shall,  however,  demand  a  strict 
aecount  from  you  on  your  liberaüon." 

"  Your  grace  acts  as  beseems  a  loyal  gentleman,"  replied 
Surrey.  "  Hereafter  I  will  not  fail  to  aecount  to  you  for  my 
conduet  in  any  way  you  please." 

u  Oh !  let  me  interpose  between  you,  my  lords,"  cried  the 
fair  Geraldine,  "  to  prevent  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this 

rureL  I  have  already  told  your  grace  I  cannotlove  you— and 
t  my  heart  is  devoted  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Let  me  appeal 
to  your  noble  nature — ^to  your  generosity — ^not  to  persist  in  a 
hopeless  suit" 

"  You  have  conquered,  madam,"  said  the  duke,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  have  been  to  blame  in  this  matter.  But  I  will  make  ainends 
for  my  error.     Surrey,  I  relinquish  her  to  you." 

"My  friendP  exclaimed  the  earl,  casting  himself  into  the 
duke's  arms. 

"  I  will  now  endeavour  to  heal  the  wounds  I  have  unwittingly 
occasioned,"  said  the  fiedr  Geraldine.  "  I  am  surprised  your  grace 
should  be  insensible  to  attractions  so  fiu:  superior  to  mine  as 
those  of  the  Lady  Mary  Howard." 

"  The  Lady  Mary  is  very  beautiful,  I  confess,"  said  the  duke ; 
"and  if  you  had  not  been  in  the  way,  I  should  assuredly  have 
been  her  captive." 

"  I  ought  not  to  betray  the  secret,  perhaps,"  hesitated  the  fiir 
Geraldine,  "  but  gratitude  prompte  me  to  do  so.  The  lady 
is  not  so  blind  to  your  grace's  ments  as  I  have  been." 
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"Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  duke.  "  If  it  be  so,  Surrey,  we  may 
yet  be  brothers  as  well  as  friends." 

"And  that  it  is  so  I  can  avouch,  Richmond,"  rejoined  the 
eari,  "  for  I  am  in  my  sister's  secret  as  well  as  the  fair  Geraldine. 
Bat  now  that  this  explanation  has  taken  place,  I  must  entreat 
your  grace  to  conduct  the  fair  Geraldine  back  to  her  lodgings, 
while  I  regain,  the  best  way  I  can,  my  Chamber  in  the  Round 
Tower." 

UI  marvel  how  you  escaped  from  it,"  said  Richmond ;  "  but  I 
soppose  it  was  by  the  conmvance  of  the  officer." 

w  He  who  set  me  free — who  brought  the  fidr  Geraldine  hither 
—and  who,  I  suspect,  acquainted  you  with  our  meeting,  was- 
no  other  than  Herne  the  Hunter, "  replied  Surrey. 

"  Tou  amaze  me  !"  exclaimed  the  auke ;  "  it  was  indeed  a  tall 
dark  man,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  informed  me  that  you  were 
to  meet  at  midnight  in  King  James's  bower  in  the  moat,  and 
I  therefore  came  to  surprise  you." 
"  Your  informant  was  Herne,"  replied  Surrey. 
"  Right !"  exclaimed  the  demon,  stepping  from  behind  a  tree, 
where  he  had  hitherto  remained  concealed ;  "  it  was  I, — I,  Herne 
the  Hunter.     And  I  contrived  the  meeting  in  anticipation  of  a 
far  different  result  from  that  which  has  ensued.     But  I  now  teil 
you,  my  lord  of  Surrey,  that  it  is  idle  to  indulge  a  passion  for 
the  fair  Geraldine.      xou  will  never  wed  her." 
"False  fiend,  thou  liest !"  cried  Surrey. 
"Time  will  shew,"  replied  Herne.     "I  repeat,  you  will  wed 
another — and  more  I  teil  you,  you  are  blinaer  than  Richmond 
has  shewn  himself, — for  the  most  illustrious  damsel  in  the  king- 
dom  has  regarded  you  with  eyes  of  affection,  and  yet  you  have 
not  perceived  iL" 
"  The  Princess  Mary  ?"  demanded  Richmond. 
"  Ay,  the  Princess  Mary,"  repeated  Herne.     "  How  say  you 
now,  my  lord? — will  you  let  ambition  usurp  the  place  of  love  ?" 
"  No,"  replied  Surrey.     "  But  I  will  hold  no  further  converse 
with  thee.    Thou  wouldst  tempt  to  perdition.     Hence,  fiend !" 

"  Unles8  you  trust  yourself  to  my  guidancc  you  will  never 
reach  your  Chamber,"  rejoined  Herne,  with  a  mockinff  laugh. 
"  The  iron  door  in  the  mound  cannot  be  opened  on  this  siae, 
and  you  well  know  what  the  consequence  of  a  discovery  will 
be.  Come,  or  I  leave  you  to  your  fate."  And  he  moved  down 
the  path  on  the  right 
"  Go  with  him,  Surrey,"  cried  Richmond. 
Pressing  the  fair  Geraldine  to  his  breast,  the  Earl  committed 
her  to  the  chaige  of  his  friend,  and  tearing  himself  away,  follo  wed 
the  steps  of  the  demon.  He  had  not  procceded  far  when  he 
heard  bis  name  pronounced  by  a  voice  issuing  from  the  tree 
above  him.  Looting  up,  he  beheld  Herne  in  one  of  the  top- 
most  branches,  and  at  a  sign,  instantly  climbed  up  to  him.  The 
thick  foliage  screened  them  from  Observation,  and  Surrey  con- 
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cluded  bis  guide  was  awaiting  the  disappearance  of  the  sentinei, 
who  was  at  that  moment  approachbg  the  tree.  Bat  such 
«pparently  was  not  the  others  intentions;  for  the  man  had 
scarcely  passed  than  Herne  sprang  npon  the  ramparts,  and  the 
poor  feilow  turning  at  the  sonnd,  was  scared  almoat  out  of  bis 
aenses  at  the  sjght  of  the  dreaded  fiend.  Dropping  his  halbert, 
he  feil  upon  his  face  with  a  stified  cry.  Herne  then  motioned 
Surrey  to  descend,  and  they  marched  together  quickly  to  a  low 
door  opening  into  the  keep.  Passing  through  it,  and  asocnding 
a  flight  of  steps,  they  stood  upon  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the 
ataircase  commonicating  with  the  Norman  tower,  and  adjoinmg 
the  entrance  to  Surrey's  Chamber. 


UkJtri»4  er  Tttm  «t*ii 

KB   low; 


Apparenüj  familiär  with  the  spot, 
Ilcnie  took  down  a  large  key  lrom 
a  nail  io  die  wall,  against  which  it 
hunee»  and  unlockcd  Sie  door. 
iS  Enter  !*  he  said  to  Suirey, *  and 
do  not  folget  the  debt  you  owe  to  Herne  the  Hunter." 

And  as  the   Earl  stepped  into  the  Chamber,  the  door  was 
locked  behind  him. 


IL 


BOW  SIB  THOMAS  WYAT  FODND  MABEL    IN    THE 

AN»  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  BDI  THEBS. 


8AKB8TOJIX  CATB^— 


A  week  aller  the  foregoing  oecurrence,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was 
set  free.    But  his  joy  at  regaining  bis  liberty  was  damped  by 
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leaming  that  the  fair  Geraldine  had  departed  for  Ireland.  She 
had  left  the  tenderest  messages  for  him  with  his  sister,  the 
Lady  Mary  Howard,  accompanied  with  assurances  of  onalter- 
able  attachment 

Bat  other  ehanges  had  taken  place,  which  were  calculated  io 
afford  him  some  consolation.  Ever  since  the  night  on  which  he 
had  been  told  that  the  Lady  Mary  was  not  indifferent  to  him, 
Richmond  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  her ;  and  matten  had 
already  proceeded  so  &r,  that  he  had  asked  her  in  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  after  ascertaining  the  king's  pleasure 
on  the  subject,  had  gladly  given  his  consent,  and  the  youthful 
pair  were  affianced  to  each  other.  Surrey  and  Richmond  now  be- 
came  closer  frieods  than  ever ;  and  i£  amid  the  thousand  distrac- 
tions  of  Henry's  gay  and  festive  court,  the  young  earl  did  not 
folget  the  fair  Greraldine,  he  did  not,  at  least,  find  the  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands. 

About  a  week  after  Wolsey's  dismissal,  while  the  court  was  still 
sojourning  at  Windsor,  Surrey  proposed  to  Richmond,  to  ride 
one  mormng  with  him  in  the  Great  Park.  The  duke  willingly 
assented,  and  mounting  their  steeds,  they  galloped  towards 
Snow  Hill,  wholly  unattended.  While  mounting  this  eharming 
ascent  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  the  earl  said  to  his  companion— . 
"  I  will  now  teil  you  why  I  proposed  this  ride  to  you,  Richmond« 
I  have  long  determined  to  follow  up  the  adventure  of  Herne  the 
Honter,  and  I  wish  to  conler  with  you  about  it,  and  ascertain 
whether  you  are  disposed  to  join  me." 

UI  know  not  what  to  say,  Surrey,"  replied  the  duke,  gravely, 
and  8peaking  in  a  low  tone ;  "  the  king,  my  father,  failed  iu  ms 
endeavours  to  expel  the  demon,  who  still  lords  it  in  the  fbrdtt»" 

"  The  greater  glory  to  us  if  we  succeed,"  said  Surrey. 

"  I  will  take  counsel  with  the  Lady  Mary  on  the  subject  before 
I  give  an  answer,"  rejoined  Richmond* 

u  Then  there  is  Uttle  doubt  what  your  grace's  decision  will 
be,"  laughed  Surrey.  "  To  speak  truth,  it  was  the  fear  of  your 
Consulting  her  that  made  me  bring  you  here.  What  say  you  to 
a  ride  in  the  forest  to-morrow  night  ?" 

"  I  have  little  &ncy  for  it,"  replied  Richmond;  u  and  if  you 
will  be  ruled  by  me,  you  will  not  attempt  the  enterprise  yourselfL" 

"  My  resolution  is  taken,"  said  the  earl;  "but  now,  since  we 
have  reached  the  brow  of  the  hilL  let  us  push  forward  to  the 
lake.» 

A  rapid  ride  of  some  twenty  minutes  brought  them  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  and  they  proceeded  along  the  verdant  path  leading 
to  the  forester's  hut.  On  arriving  at  the  dwelling,  it  appeared 
wholly  deserted,  but  they  nevertheless  dismounted,  and  tying 
their  horses  to  the  trees  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  entered  it. 
While  they  were  examining  the  lower  room,  the  plash  of 
oais  reached  their  ears,  and  rushing  to  the  window,  they  de« 
ftried   the    skiff  rapidly  approaching   the    shore.     A    man 
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was  seated  within  it,  whoee  attire,  though  sombre,  seemed 
toproclaim  him  of  some  rank,  but  as  his  back  was  towards 
them,  they  could  not  discern  his  features.  In  another  instant, 
the  akiff  touched  the  Strand,  and  the  rower  leaping  ashore, 
proved  to  be  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  On  making  this  discovery 
they  both  ran  out  to  him,  and  the  wärmest  greetings  passed 
between  them.  When  these  were  over,  Surrey  expressed 
his  surprise  to  Wyat  at  seeing  him  there,  declaring  he  was  wholly 
unaware  of  his  return  from  the  court  of  France. 

"  I  came  back  about  a  month  ago,"  said  Wyat.  "  His  majesty 
supposes  me  at  AUington ;  nor  shall  I  return  to  court  without  a 
summons." 

"  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Surrey ;  "  but  what  are  you 
doing  here  ?" 

"  My  errand  is  a  stränge  and  adventurous  one,w  replied  Wyat 
"  You  may  have  heard  that  before  I  departed  for  France  I  passed 
some  days  in  the  forest  in  Company  with  Herne  the  Hunter. 
What  then  happened  to  me  I  may  not  disclose ;  but  I  have 
vowed  never  to  rest  tili  I  have  freed  this  forest  from  the  weird 
being  who  troublcs  it'' 

"  Say  you  so! "  cried  Surrey ;  "  then  you  are  most  fortunately 
encountered,  Sir  Thomas,  for  I  myself,  as  Richmond  will  teil  you, 
am  equally  bent  upon  the  fiend's  expulsion.  We  will  be  com- 
panions  in  the  ad  venture." 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  anon,"  replied  Wyat  "  I  was  sorry 
to  find  this  cottage  uninhabited,  ana  the  fair  damsel  who  dwelt 
within  it,  when  I  beheld  it  last,  gone.  What  has  become  of  her?" 

u  It  is  a  stränge  story,"  said  Richmond.  And  he  proceeded 
to  relate  all  that  was  known  to  have  befallen  Mabel. 

Wyat  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the  recital,  and  at 
its  close,  said — "I  think  I  can  find  a  clue  to  this  mystery,  but  to 
obtain  it  I  must  go  alone*  Meet  me  here  at  midnight  to- 
morrow,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  our 
design." 

"  May  I  not  ask  for  some  explanation  of  your  scheme  ?"  said 
Surrey. 

"  l?ot  yet,w  rejoined  Wyat  "  But  I  will  freely  confess  to  you 
that  there  is  much  danger  in  the  enterprise — danger  that  I  would 
not  willingly  any  one  should  share  with  me,  especially  you, 
Surrey,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much.  If  you  do  not  find  me  here, 
therefore,  to-morrow  night,  conclude  that  I  have  perished,  or  am 
captive." 

**  Well,  be  it  as  you  will^  Wyat,"  said  Surrey;  "but  I  would 
gladly  accompany  you,  and  share  your  danger. 

"I  know  it,  ana  I  thank  you,"  returaed  Wyat,  warmly  grasp- 
ing  the  other's  hand ;  "  but  much — nay,  all  may  remain  to  be 
done  to-morrow  night  You  had  better  bring  some  force  with 
you,  for  we  may  need  itw 

u  I  will  bring  half  a  dozen  stout  archers/  replied  Surrey— 
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"and  if  you  come  not,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  either  release  you 
or  avenge  you." 

"  I  cbd  not  intend  to  prosecute  this  adventure  further,"  said 
Richmond ;  €t  but  since  you  are  both  resolved  to  embark  in  it,  I 
will  not  desert  you." 

Soon  after  this,  the  friends  separated, — Surrey  and  Richmond 
taking  horse  and  returning;  to  the  Castle,  discoursing  on  the  un- 
looked-for  meeting  with  Wyat,  while  the  latter  agam  entered  the 
skiff,  and  rowed  down  the  lake.  As  soon  as  the  hut  was  clear, 
two  persona  descended  the  Steps  of  a  ladder  leading  to  a  sort 
of  Ion  in  the  roof,  and  sprang  upon  the  floor  of  the  hut 

"  Ho !  ho  I  ho  T  laughed  the  foremost,  whose  antlered  heim 
and  wild  garb  proclaimed  him  to  be  Herne,  "  they  little  dreamed 
who  were  the  hearers  of  their  Conference.  So  they  think  to  take 
me,  Fenwolf— ha !" 

"  They  know  not  whom  they  have  to  deal  with,"  rejoined 
the  latter. 

*  They  shauld  do  so  by  this  time,"  said  Herne ;  "  but  I  will 
teil  thee  why  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  has  undertaken  this  enterprise. 
It  18  not  to  capture  me,  though  that  may  be  one  object  that 
mores  him.  But  he  wishes  to  see  Mabel  LyndwoocL  The 
momentary  glimpse  he  caught  of  her  bright  eyes  was  sufficient 
to  inflame  him." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Fenwolf;  "  think  you  so  ?" 

"I  am  assured  of  it,"  rephed  Herne.  "  He  knows  the  secret 
of  the  cave,  and  will  find  her  there." 

**  But  he  will  never  return  to  teil  whät  he  has  seen,"  said 
Fenwolf  moodily. 

"  I  know  not  that,'*  replied  Herne.  "  I  have  my  own  views 
respecting  him.     I  want  to  renew  my  band." 

*  He  will  never  join  you,"  rejoined  Fenwol£ 

"  What  if  I  offer  him  Mabel  as  a  bait  ?"  said  Herne. 

"You  will  not  do  so,  dread  master?"  rejoined  Fenwolf, 
trembling  and  turning  pale.     "  She  belongs  to  me."  ^ 

u  To  thee,  fool  I"  cried  Herne,  with  a  derisive  laugh. 
"  Thinkest  thou  I  would  resign  such  a  treasure  to  thee  ?  No, 
na    But  rest  easy,  I  will  not  give  her  to  Wyat" 

"  You  mean  her  for  yourself,  then  V  said  Fenwolf. 

"  Dareßt  thou  to  c^uestion  me !"  cried  Herne,  striking  him  with 
the  hand  armed  with  the  iron  gyves.  "This  to  teach  thee 
xcspect!" 

"  And  this  to  prove  whether  thou  art  mortal  or  not  Vy  rejoined 
Fenwolf  plucking  bis  hunting-knife  from  his  belt,  and  striking  it 
with  all  hiß  force,  against  the  other's  breast 

But  though  surely  and  forcibly  dealt,  the  blow  glanced  off  as 
if  the  demon  were  cased  in  steel,  and  the  intended  assassin  feil 
back  in  amazement,  while  an  unearthly  laugh  rang  in  his  ears, 
Never  had  Fenwolf  seen  Herne  wear  so  formidable  a  look  as 
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he  at  that  moment  assumed.  Hb  giant  frame  düated;  bis 
cyes  flashed  fire ;  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  so 
fearfbl  that  Fenwolf  shielded  his  cyes  with  his  handa, 

"Ah!  miserable  dogT  thundered  Herne ;  "dost  thouVhink I 
am  to  he  hurt  by  mortal  hands,  or  mortal  weapons  ?  Thy  former 
experience  shoold  have  taught  thee  differendy.  But  since  thou 
hast  provoked  it,  take  thy  fate." 

Uttering  these  woids,  he  seized  Fenwolf  by  the  throat,  dutch- 
ing  him  with  a  terrific  gripe,  and  in  a  fcw  seconds  the  miserable 
wretch  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness,  if  apereon 
had  not  at  the  moment  appeared  at  die  doorway.  Flinging  his 
prey  hastily  backwards,  Herne  turned  at  the  interruption,  and 
perceived  old  Tristram  Lyndwood,  who  looked  appaÜed  at  wbat 
ne  beheld. 

"  Ah !  it  is  thou,  Tristram,"  cried  Herne ;  a  thou  art  just  in 
time  to  witness  die  punishment  of  this  rebellious  hound." 

"  Spare  him,  dread  master !— oh,  spare  him  T  cried  Tristram, 
implonngly. 

"Welt  said  Herne,  gazing  at  the  half-strangled  caitiff,  whe 
may  Ihre.  He  will  not  offend  again.  But  why  hast  thou  ven- 
tured  from  thy  hiding-place,  Tristram  ?* 

*'I  came  to  infbrm  you  that  I  have  just  observed  aperson 
row  across  the  lake  in  the  skiff,"  replied  the  old  man.  *  He 
appears  to  be  taking  the  direction  of  the  secret  entrance  to  the 
cave.* 

"It  is  Sir  Thomas  Wjat,*  replied  Herne;  «I  am  awareof 
his  proceedings.  Stay  with  Fenwolf  tili  he  is  able  to  move,  and 
then  proceed  with  him  to  the  cave.  But  mark  me,  no  violence 
mnst  he  done  to  Wyat  if  you  find  him  theie.  Any  negiert  of 
my  ordere  in  this  respect  will  be  followed  by  severe  punishment 
I  shall  be  at  the  cave  ere  long;  but,  meanwhile,  I  have  other 
business  to  transact" 

And  quitting  the  hut,  he  plunged  into  the  wood. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  having  crossed  the  lake, 
landed,  and  festened  the  skiff  to  a  tree,  Struck  into  the  wood, 
and  presently  reached  the  open  space  in  which  lay  the  secret 
entrance  to  the  cave.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  the  stone,  though 
it  was  so  artfully  concealed  by  the  brnshwood  that  it  would  have 
escaped  any  uninstrueted  eye,  and  removing  it,  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  cave  was  revealed. 

Committing  himself  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  Wyat 
entered,  and  having  taken  the  precaution  of  drawing  the 
stone  after  him,  which  was  easily  aecomplished  by  a  handle 
fixed  to  the  inner  side  of  it,  he  commenced  ue  descent.  At  fest, 
he  had  to  creep  along,  but  the  passagegraduallygot  higher,  untü 
at  length,  on  reaching  the  level  ground,  he  was  able  to  stand 
upright  There  was  no  light  to  guide  him,  but  by  feeling  against 
the  sides  of  the  ^passage,  he  forma  that  he  was  in  the  long  gafleiy 
he  had  formerly  threaded.     Uncertain  which  way  to  turn,  he 
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determined  to  trust  to  chance  for  taking  the  right  direction,  and 
drawing  his  sword  proceeded  slowly  to  the  right. 

For  8ome  time,  he  encountered  no  obstacle,  neither  could  he  de- 
tect  the  süghtest  sound,  bat  he  perceived  that  the  atmosphere  grew 
damp,  and  that  the  cddea  of  the  paasage  were  covered  with  moisture. 
Thus  warned,  he  proceeded  with  greater  caution — and  presently 
fbund,  alter  emergiog  into  a  more  open  space,  and  striking  off 
od  the  left,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  pool  of  water 
which  he  knew  lay  at  the  end  of  the  large  cavern. 

While  conridering  how  he  should  next  proceed,  a  feint  gleam  of 
light  became  visible  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vault  Changing  his 
position,  for  the  pillars  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  source 
of  the  gliminer,  ne  discovered  that  it  issued  from  a  lamn  borne 
by  a  female  hand,  who  he  had  no  doubt  was  Mabel  On 
making  this  discovery,  he  sprang  forwards,  and  called  to  her, 
but  instantly  repented  his  rashness,  for  as  he  uttered  the  cry 
the  light  was  exünguished. 

Wyat  was  now  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  He  was 
satisned  that  Mabel  was  in  the  vault ;  but  in  what  way  to  guide 
himself  to  her  retreat,  he  could  not  teil ;  and  it  was  evident  she 
heraelf  would  not  assist  him.  Persuaded,  however,  if  he  could 
bat  make  himself  known,  he  should  no  longer  be  shunned,  he 
«ntered  one  of  the  lateral  passages,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  he 
proceeded,  repeated  Mabel  s  name  in  a  low  soft  tone.  The 
stratagem  was  successfuL  Presently,  be  heard  a  light  footstep 
approaching  him,  and  a  gentle  voice  inquired — 

"Whocälsme?" 

"Aüiend,"  replied  Wyat 

u  Tour  name?"  she  demanded. 

"  You  will  not  know  me  if  I  declare  myself,  Mabel,"  he  re- 
plied; «  but  I  am  called  Sir  Thomas  Wvat.* 

"  The  name  ü  well  known  to  me,"  she  replied,  in  trembhng 
tooea;  "  and  I  have  seen  you  once^-at  my  grandfather's  cottage. 
But  why  have  you  come  here  ? — Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?" 

"  I  know  that  I  am  in  die  cave  of  Herne  the  hunter,"  replied 
Wyat;  "  and  one  of  my  motives  for  seeking  it  was  to  set  you 
free.    But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  flight  now." 

"  Alas  I  there  is,"  she  replied.  u  I  am  chained  here  by  bonds 
I  cannot  break.  Herne  has  declared  that  any  attemnt  at  escape 
«a  my  part  shall  be  followed  by  the  death  of  my  granasire.  And 
be  does  not  threaten  idly,  as  no  doubt  you  know.  Besides,  the 
most  terrible  vengeance  would  feil  on  my  own  head.  No* — I 
cannot— dare  not  fly.  But  let  us  not  talk  in  the  dark.  Com» 
*ith  me  to  procure  a  light.  Give  me  your  band,  and  I  will 
lead  you  to  my  cell" 

Taking  the  small,  trembling  hand  offered  him,  Wyat  followed 
his  conductress  down  the  passage.  A  few  steps  brought  them  to  a 
door,  which  she  pushed  aside  and  disclosed  a  small  Chamber,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  in  a  recess  of  which  a  lamp  was  burning.  Lighting 
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tfae  other  lamp  which  ehe  had  recently  extinguished  she  placed 
it  on  a  rüde  table. 

"  Have  you  been  long  a  prisoner  here  ?n  asked  Wyat,  fixing 
his  regards  upon  her  countenance,  which,  though  it  had  lost 
somewnat  of  its  bloom,  had  gained  much  in  interest  and  beanty. 

"  For  three  months,  I  suppose,"  she  replied ;  u  but  I  am  not 
able  to  calcnlate  the  lapse  of  time.  It  has  seemed  veiy, — veiy 
long.  Oh  that  I  could  behold  the  sun  again,  and  breathe  the 
firesn,  pure  air!" 

"  Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  do  so,w  rejoined  Wyat. 

u  I  have  told  you  I  cannot  fly,"  she  answered.  "  I  cannot 
sacrifice  my  granasire." 

"  But  if  he  is  leagued  with  this  demon  he  deserves  the  worat 
fete  that  can  befall  him,w  said  Wyat.  M  You  should  think  oolj 
of  your  own  safety.    Wbat  can  be  the  motive  of  your  detentionr 

"  I  tremble  to  think  it,"  she  replied ;  "  but  I  fear  that  Herne 
has  conceived  a  passion  for  me." 

"  Then  indeed  you  must  fly,"  cried  Wyat;  "  such  unhallowed 
love  will  lead  to  perdition  of  soul  and  boay/' 

u  Oh  that  there  was  any  hope  for  me  P'  she  ejaculated. 

wThere  is  hope,'*  rephed  Wyat.  "I  will  protect  you — will 
care  for  you — will  love  you.*' 

"  Love  me !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  a  deep  blush  overspreading  her 
pale  features.     "  You  love  another.'* 

"  Absence  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  the  vehemence  of  my 
passion,"  replied  Wyat,  "  and  I  fcel  that  my  heart  is  suscepüble 
of  new  emotions.  "But  you,  maiden,"  he  added,  coldly,  "  you 
were  captivated  by  the  aamiration  of  the  king." 

"  My  love,  like  your's,  is  past,"  she  answered,  with  a  faint  smile; 
u  but  if  I  were  out  of  Herne's  power  I  feel  that  I  could  love 
again,  and  far  more  deeply  than  Iloved  before — for  that,  in  fact, 
was  rather  the  result  of  vanity  than  of  real  regard." 

"Mabel,"  said  Wyat,  taking  her  band,  and  gazing  into  her 
eyes,  **  if  I  set  you  me,  will  you  love  me  ?" 

"  I  love  you  already,"  she  replied ;  "  but  if  that  could  be,  my 
whole  life  should  be  devoted  to  you. — Ha !"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "  footsteps  are  approaching ;  it  is 
Fenwolf.     Hide  yourself  within  that  recess." 

Though  doubüng  the  prudence  of  the  course,  Wyat  yielded  to 
her  ternfied  and  implonng  looks,  and  concealed  nimself  in  the 
manner  she  had  indicated.  He  was  scarcely  ensconced  in  the 
recess,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Morgan  Fenwolf  stepped  in, 
followed  by  her  grandfather.  Fenwolf  gazed  suspiciously  round 
the  little  Chamber,  and  then  glanced  significantly  at  old  TVistram, 
but  he  made  no  remark. 

"  What  bringe  you  here  ?"  demanded  Mabel,  tremblingly. 

u  You  are  wanted  in  the  cave,"  said  Fenwoli 

"  I  will  follow  you  anon,"  she  replied. 
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"  Yoo  mnst  come  at  once,"  rejoined  Fenwolf,  authoritatively. 
"  Herne  will  become  impatient" 

Upon  this,  Mabel  roee,  and  without  daring  to  cast  a  look 
towards  the  spot  where  Wyat  was  concealed,  quitted  the  cell 
with  them.  No  sooner  were  they  all  out,  than  Fenwolf  hastily 
shutting  the  door,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  taking  it 
out,  exclaimed — "  So  we  have  secured  you,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
No  fear  of  your  revealing  the  secret  of  the  cave  now,  or  flying 
with  Mabel— ha !  ha  P 


THE  TOWN  LIFE  OF  THE  EESTOEATION. 

BT  ROBERT  BELL* 

PABT  n. 

u  There  I  saw  GnOs  that  have  no  brains  at  all, 
And  oertain  monsters  which  they  Gallants  call ; 
New  broods  of  Centaan,  that  were  only  prond 
Of  having  their  beginningfrom  a  cloni" 

Witbeb8.  Muse»  Whipt  and  StripL 

"  Then  wit,  like  to  their  Venus,  born  of  froth, 
Ig  fit  for  fire,  a  Vulcan  to  betroth.** 

Collop.  PoetiM  Redivwa. 

The  fundamental  change  that  took  place  in  the  tone  and  habits  of 
society  at  the  time  of  the  Bestoration  was  in  no  particular  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  transition  from  the  quiet  ordinary  to  the 
uproarious  tavern.  Tjhe  Substitution  by  the  cavaliers  of  a  tnonstre 
wig,  flowing  down  below  the  waist,  for  the  cropped  hair  of  the  Round- 
heads,  was  not  more  striking  or  conspicuous.  Nothing  like  the 
tavern,  as  it  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  known 
at  any  former  period.  And  this  tavern  frequenting,  with  all  its  train 
of  profligacies,  was,  beyond  all  other  things,  the  most  characteristic  of 
the  real  spirit  of  the  age;  it  expressed,  without  reserve,  and  with 
appropriate  fury,  the  vehement  self-will  and  delirious  love  of  piea- 
Bore,  which,  descending  from  the  court  to  the  kennel,  inepired 
eren  the  cellars  of  the  Strand,  where  the  lower  classes  used  to  drink 
dngged  eider  and  play  cards  like  their  betters,  with  a  new  style  of 
manners,  and  new  forma  of  depravity.  Charles  the  Second,  with  the 
wst  of  the  blesaings  he  conferred  upon  the  country,  brought  hot  drinks 
and  late  hours  into  faahion.  In  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden  and 
the  theatres,  the  inhabitants  were  kept  awake  half  the  night  by  the 
datter  of  hackneys  and  the  riots  of  fops  and  gallants,  who  went  about 
ficreaming  Bacchanaüan  songs,  picking  quarreis,  and  breaking  Windows. 
This  was  the  aristocratic  quarter  for  midnight  misdeeds.  But  the 
«onatße  had  their  own  night-houses  and  lusty  brawls  in  remoter  parte 
tf  the  town,  such  as  Smithfield  and  Wapping;  and  these  grosser 
reeorts  were  firequently  visited  by  such  men  as  Rochester  and  Sedley, 
when  the  finer  ta*te  of  the  Piazza  had  begun  to  pall  upon  their  jaded 
Appetites,  The  tavern  embraced  all  the  aspects  of  the  living  Hcen- 
twusness:  it  was  the  garish  temple  of  the  unbridled  passions;  and, 
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except  by  the  gicai  bonao  at  Whitehall,  it  was  unparaueJed  throughoot 


the  world  for  the  acenea  of  vice  and  infam j  trananeted  unter  ita  pri- 
vflegedroofL  I^tnsbok  back  for  amoment,  fortheaakeof  titehiatorical 
oontraat,  upon  the  quaint*  tranqml  ordinary,  that  t&rew  open  üb 
brave  hnmoara  and  harmleaa  vanitiea  to  all  oomen  in  the  golden  dajs 
before  the  ReatoratBon.  It  ia  like  turning  from  the  pent-up  aQeya  of 
the  efcy ,  denae  with  aickly  and  contagiosa  vapoura,  to  the  open  eoontrj, 
over  whoae  amiling  aorface  the  free  winda  are  coursing,  kaded  with 
aweet  and  healthy  perfumea. 

The  ordinary  waa  an  eating-houae,  with  a  dinner  laid  out,  at  a  cer* 
tain  hour,  for  whoever  came,  at  a  ftxed  price  per  head,  aftcr  the  manner 
of  a  table  cTMte.  In  aome  inatancea  die  cnatomera  contracted  for  their 
entertainment  by  the  month  or  quarter ;  and  in  all  caeea,  the  qnality 
or  rank  of  the  houae  waa  determined  by  ita  Charge.  The  pricea  at  the 
faahionable  eatabnahmenta  varied  in  proportion  to  the  exclusiveness  of 
their  gueata.  The  middle-elaaa  ordinary  waa  what  waa  called  a 
twelvepenny  ordinary ;  but  there  were  aome  that  deacended  as  low  aa 
threepence.  The  threepenny  ordinary  appeara  to  have  been  the 
cheapest  of  all,  and  freqnented  only  by  poeta,  brokera,  and  gentlemen 
out  at  elbowa. 

The  total  diauae  of  the  oM  enstom  of  dfning  at  a  common  table 
in  public  ia  one  of  the  many  aigna  of  the  movement  that  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  hundred  yeara  in  Engliah  aociety.  It  ia  not 
to  be  attributed,  however,  to  the  growth  of  any  wider  or  more  marked 
diatinctiona  amongat  the  dasaea  of  the  people,  but  ratfaer  to  that  re- 
finement  of  taste  which  enauea  upon  the  progreaa  of  civilixation,  raiaing 
the  indmdual  ont  of  the  miacelhuieoua  maaa,  and  maaring  Mm  mare 
choice  and  aelect  in  hia  personal  aaaociataona.  Something,  also,  ia  na 
doubt  to  be  traced  to  the  increaae  of  the  population,  which  drives 
men  back  into  their  own  nooka  and  retreato,  to  grovel  and  work 
aa  they  can  for  austenance,  leaving  them  neüfcer  tiaae  nor  meana 
for  much  indulgence  abroad ;  and  something  to  that  out-of-door 
living  which  waa  a  aort  of  practica!  eoroHary  fimn  eariy  ho«  and  ab* 
atemious  habita. 

Decker,  the  dianaflic  writer,  givea  na  a  very  eurious  aeeount  of 
these  orduiariea.  The  trsct  containmg  the  description  ia  aa  rare  aa  ta 
tempt  na  to  enrich  our  pagea  with  a  paaaage  or  two  in  hia  own  woffe* 
After  inatracting  the  gaflanta  how  to  "  behaue  themaelvea*  in  pfcj* 
houaea  and  ebewhere,  he  devotes  a  ehapfer  to  the  purpese  of  ahewing 
'•  how  a  Young  GaDant  ahould  behave  himeelfe  in  an  ordinary;*  Cn 
co  urae,  a  good  deal  of  thia  ia  broad  aatire,  bat  we  get  gtimpsee  throagn 
tfre  nfflery  of  the  actnal  State  of  affiabrs  in  the  mterior  of  the  eidhwy. 

He  opene  by  adviaing  thegaflant  to  aelect  the  moat  expenstvehaoae, 
and  then  givea  na  a  picture,  no  donbtdrawn  fron  die  life,  ef  hia  pi*~ 
gress  through  the  atreeta.  The  nrat-rate  honaea,  it  aeeans,  did  na* 
dine  tili  hatf-paat  eleven  o'dock!  a  Pirat  having  düigendy  mqmi 
out  an  ordinary  of  the  krgeat  reckoning,"  aaya  our  author,  u  whitacr 
moat  of  your  courtry  gattanta  do  reeort,  let  it  be  your  oae  to  repau* 
thifher,  aome  haue  houre  after  eleven,  for  then  yeu  shall  und  moat  ef 
your  fashion-mongera  planted  in  the  roome,  waiting  fat  meafe;  riau 
thither  upon  your  gafloway  nag,  or  your  Spaniah  jennefe,  a  swht} 
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j  paee,  ia  yowr  kose  and  doublet  (gut  rapier  and  poniard  bestoVd 
in  their  plaees),  and  yonr  French  laekey  carrying  your  cloake,  and 
raaumg  before  you,  or  rather  in  a  coach,  for  that  will  both  hide  you 
front  the  basilike  eyesof  your  creditors,  and  out-runne  a  whole  kennell 
of  bktar-monfth'd  serjeanta." 

Deposited  safer/  in  the  room,  he  adVisea  him  not  to  salute  any  bot 
h«  own  aoqnaintance;  to  walk  np  and  down  past  the  others  as  scorn- 
faty  and  careleasly  as  a  gentleman-uaher ;  to  select  an  ill-dressed 
niead  to  promenade  with  him,  by  way  of  a  fbil;  and  to  talk  noisüy, 
no  matter  to  what  purpose,  provided  only  he  laugh  loudly,  and  look  aa 
if  he  were  ready  to  engage  in  a  quarreL  He  then  Tuns  over  the 
vsrieas  topics  suitahle  to  varioos  occnpationa,  all  of  whioh  have  too> 
tanl  and  remote  an  appticstion  to  be  of  mueh  interest  now. 

Just  before  dinner,  of  all  things  he  reeommends  him  to  make  a 
graafc  show  of  bis  sauff-box,  that  article  being  then  aecounted  a  great 
mxiny,  and,  with  ita  various  implements,  a  somewhat  eosüy  appendage 
toanmnof  faahion.  "  Before  the  meate  come  smoaking  to  the  boarde, 
our  GaUant  must  take  out  his  tobacco-box,  the  ladeil  for  the  cold  snuffe 
iato  the  nosthrill,  the  tongs  and  priming-iron;  all  which  artillery  must 
be  of  gold  or  sihrer  (if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it);  it  will  be  a 
reatonahle  useraU  pawne  at  all  times  when  the  cnrrent  of  his  money 
Jaües  out  to  ran  low.1*  From  a  subseqnent  passage,  it  appears  that 
tobaceo  was  then  sold  by  the  apothecaries.  It  shortly  afterwards, 
when  it  became  an  article  of  more  general  eonsumption,  was  retailed 
at  the  pnblie  taverns. 

At  last  dinner  is  upon  table,  and  here  we  hare  a  brawlmg,  gooöV 
haaonred  feast,  where  everybody  helpe  himself  to  the  summit  of  his 
appetite.  "  When  you  are  set  downe  to  dinner,"  continues  our  lively 
guide,  "  you  must  eate  as  impudenüy  as  can  be  {for  thafs  mosl  gen- 
äeman  like);  when  your  Xnight  is  upon  his  stewed  mutton,  be  you  pre- 
flently  (though  you  be  but  a  Capten)  in  the  bosome  of  your  goose; 
and  when  your  Justice  of  Peace  is  knockte  deepe  in  goose,  you  may, 
without  disparagement  to  your  blood,  though  you  have  a  Lady  to 
your  mother,  faü  very  manfnlly  to  your  woodcocks." 
a  The  breaking  np  plainly  indicates  that  the  custom  of  sitting  after 
dinner  did  not  preyail  in  that  age.  "  After  dinner,"  aayr  Decker, 
M  every  man,  as  his  business  leades  him,  some  to  dice,  some  to  drabs, 
ttne  to  playes,  some  to  take  up  friends  in  the  Court,  some  to  take  np 
money  in  the  Citty,  some  to  lend  testen  in  Powles,  others  to  borrow 
oownes  upon  the  Exchange;  and  thus,  as  the  people  is  sayd  to  bee  a 
beast  of  many  heads  (yet  all  those  heads  like  Hydraes),  ever  growing 
aa  various  as  their  hovnes  aa  wondxons  in  their  budding  and  branching» 
so  in  an  Qrdinary  you  shall  find  the  variety  of  a  whole  kingdome  in  a 
few  apes  of  the  kingdome. w  If  they  did  not  remaine  to  carouse,  how- 
©ver,  they  had  their  small  eins  notwithstanding;  and  many  of  those 
worthies  supplied  the  excitement  of  wine  by  primero  and  hazard* 

The  three-penny  ordinary  was  the  most  turbulent  of  all,  as  might  be 
«peeted.  Deeker  deseribea  h  as  the  resort  of  usurers,  atfrie  bachelors, 
and  thrifty  attorneys.  Here,  he  says,  "  the  roomes  are  as  füll  of  com* 
P*ny  as  a>  jaite*  and  indeed  divided  into  sererall  wardes,  like  the  beda 
<*  an  hoqptalL  The  complement  hetween  taem  is  not  mueh,  their 
wwds  few;  Ibr  the  appetite  hath  no  eares,  every  man's  eie  beere  w 
epen,  the  other  man's  trencher  to  note  whether  bis  fellow  lurch  him  or 
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no;  if  they  chaunce  to  disconrse,  it  is  of  nothing  but  Statutes,  bonds^ 
lecogniaanoes,  finea,  recoveries,  and  its  rents,  subaidies,  sureties,  in- 
ekmres,  liveries,  inditements,  ootlaries,  feoffinents,  judgments,  oom- 
lmssians,  bankeroats,  amercements,  and  of  such  borrible  matter,  that 
when  a  Lifetenant  dines  in  the  next  room,  Lee  thinks  verily  the  men 
are  conjuring."  No  man  of  his  age  was  better  acqnamted  with  such 
aoenes  than  Decker.  He  was  the  great  alang  author  of  the  day;  and 
several  of  his  tracts  may  be  referred  to  as  complete  expositors  of  the 
cant  langoage  and  thieves'  customs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sizteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centory.* 

Such  were  the  ordinaries,  the  principal  places  of  public  reeort,  in 
the  timeof  Elizabeth,  anderen  still  nearer  to  the  Restaration.  Taverns 
there  were  also,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presenüy,  but  the  ordinary 
was  the  general  rendezvous  for  wits,  Citizens,  and  the  play-going 
people.  The  most  objectionable  point  about  them  was  the  eternal 
atench  of  tobacco.  This  evil,  to  be  sure,  grew  worse  and  worse  in 
the  days  of  the  Restoration,  when  every  corner  steamed  with  smoke, 
and  when  the  nuisance  became  such  a  mark  of  distinction  that  you 
could  always  detect  a  fashionable  spark  by  the  cloud  from  his  pipe. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  carried,  in  one  directionat  least,  to 
a  still  greater  excess, — for  it  was  then  customary  to  smoke  even  in  the 
theatre — a  barbarous  usage,  which  appears  to  have  gone  out  with  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts.  A  writer  of  that  eider  age  assaüs  the  practica 
in  what  he  calls  a  "  satiricall  epigram"  on  the  "  wanton  and  excessfre 
use  of  Tobacco;w  and  from  the  opening  lines  it  is  evident  the  sober 
part  of  the  audience  must  have  been  grievoualy  annoyed  by.  the 
"  smoaky  ayrc"  and  "  Indianly  breath"  of  the  gaUants  in  the  pits— 

M  It  channc'd  me  gazing  at  the  Theater, 
To  spie  a  Lock-Tabacco-Cheralier, 
Clowding  the  loathing  ayre  with  foggie  fame 
Of  Dock-Tabacco;  friendly  foe  to  rume. 
I  wisht  the  Roman  law's  severity : 
Who  smoke  seäeth,  with  smoke  be  dorn  to  <Zy."t 

No  traces  of  this  usage  can  be  found  after  that  period;  although  tobacco 
continued  to  be  used,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  in  coflee- 
houses  and  taverns.  Dryden  smoked  his  pipe  regularly  every  evening 
in  his  arm-chair,  at  WüV,  by  the  fire-side  in  winter,  in  Summer  in  the 
balcony;  and  his  snuff-box  lay  upon  the  table  by  his  aide,  tempung 
young  aspirants  afiter  literary  honours  to  solicit  the  glory  of  a  pinch.J 
There  is  an  old  black  letter  poem  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which 
we  find  a  curious  enumeration  of  the  noted  taverns  of  that  time.  The 
name  of  this  stränge  catalogue  is  "  Newes  from  Bartholomew  fayre,^ 
and  the  foüowing  are  amongst  the  principal  signs  it  sets  forth: — 

•  The  titlet  of  the  principal  tracts  above  referred  to  are,  M  The  Bellmanof 
London,*  M  Lanthorn  and  Candle  Light,"  M  EngiUh  Villsniea/'  and  "  A  Stange 
Hone  Raee." 

t  "DjertDry  Dinner;  eonsisting  of  eight  tereral  conraea,    By  Henry  Battet, 
Maister  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  C.C.C.  in  C.    London,  1599." 
%  8penee'f  Anecdotes, 

8  A  history  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  now  utterly  «hörn  of  its  anaent  giories,  won« 
make  a  capital  Tohune  for  some  of  oar  modern  Illustrator*.  The  original  pr§rile$e 
of  holding  a  fair  in  Smithfield  was  granted  by  Henry  IL  to  the  Prior?  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew.   It  was  first  held  onthespot  calkd  the  Cloth  Fair,  where  thedrapeis 
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u  There  hath  been  great  aale  and  utterance  of  Wiue, 
Beaides  Beere,  and  Ale,  and  Ipocras  fine,* 
In  erery  country,  region,  and  nation, 
Bat  chiefly  in  Rillingagate,  at  the  Salutation ; 
And  the  Bore's  Head  near  London  t tone ; 
The  Swan  at  Dowgate,  a  Taverne  well  knowne ; 
The  Miter  in  Cheape,  and  then  the  Ball  Head; 
And  many  like  places  that  make  noees  red : 

The  Bon?s  Head  in  Old  Fish  Street ;  Three  Crowns  in  the  Vintry ; 
And  now  of  late,  St  Martin's  in  the  Sentree : 
TheWindmillinLothharj;  the  Ship  at  th'  Exchange  \ 
King*s  Head  at  New  Fish  Street,  where  Roysters  do  ränge ; 
The  Mermaid  in  Cornhill ;  Red  Lion  in  the  Strand ; 
Three  Tuns  in  Newgate  Market ;  Old  Fish  Street  at  the  Swan,"  &c 

Pew  of  these  houses  retained  their  odour  to  the  days  of  the  Bestoration; 
althongh,  strangely  enough,  many  of  the  aigns  still  snrvive  in  their 
ancient  localities.  The  original  houses  were  nearly  all  swept  away  in 
the  fixe  of  1666.  There  is  an  old  broadside  in  the  Museum,  called 
"London's  Qrdinary;  or,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  containing  a 
sinülar  catalogue;  trat  it  is  of  no  historical  value,  being  little  better  than 
a  play  upon  the  names  of  signs,  not  one  half  of  which,  probably,  ever 
existed.f 

Taverns  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  downwards  through  the 
Commonwealth,  were  used  merely  for  incidental  enjoyment  and 
occasional  feasting.  They  were  neither  so  populär  nor  so  riotous  as 
they  afterwards  became.    But  in  that  subsequent  madness  of  the 

had  booths  within  the  precincts  of  the  Priory,  the  gates  of  which  were  locked  at 
night  for  the  secnrity  of  the  goods.  It  was  limited  to  two  days ;  afterwards  eztended 
to  a  fortnight,  and  then  rednced  to  two  days  again,  in  conseqnence  of  the  dissolute- 
ness  and  disprders  it  prodoced.  A  coort  of  Pied-Poudre  osed  to  be  held  on  the 
ground,  for  the  setüement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  debts  contracted  dnring  its 
eontüraanoe.  A  tract,  published  inil641,  describes  the  fair  as  the  head-quarten 
for  the  time  being,  of  all  the  rogues,  pickpockets,  gulls,  and  coxcombs  of  the  metro- 
potis.  The  accoant  of  the  shows  and  tricksten  proves  clearly  enough  that  oor 
ancestors  were  as  well  acqaainted  with  the  arts  of  hocus  pocus  as  their  successors  at 
Gamberwell  or  Greenwich.  "  Here  a  Knare,"  says  the  writer,  M  in  a  fooles  coate, 
whh  a  trampet  sonnding,  or  on  a  drum  beatme,  invites  you,  and  would  feine  per* 
swade  you  to  see  his  puppets  $  there  a  Rogue  like  a  wild  woodman,  or  in  an  Antick's 
ship  [shape],  like  an  Incubus,  desires  your  Company;  on  the  other  aide,  Hocus 
Poeos,  with  three  yards  of  tape  or  ribbin  in  's  band,  shewing  his  art  of  Legerde- 
maiae,  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  a  Company  of  eockotoaches."  There 
▼ere  also  others  shaking  rattles  and  scraping  fiddles,  and  gamesters  turning  whim- 
«es,  or  throwing  pewter,  or  dissolving  Shillings  into  three-nalijpenny  saucers !  The 
Jair  rose  into  considerable  importance  after  the  Commonwealth,  and  became  a  Tery 
afferent  place  Jrom  the  Bartholomew  Fair  of  Ben  Jenson,  or  of  the  traet-writer  of 
1641.  It  had  not  oaly  rope-daneers  and  poeture-masters  and  conjurors,  but  eveo 
elaborate  stage  representations.  "  It  produces  operas  of  its  own  growth,"  says  a 
»riter  of  the  time,  u  and  is  become  a  formidable  rival  to  both  the  theatres.  It 
beholds  gods  descending  from  machines,  who  express  themaelves  in  a  lanjruage 
sahaUe  to  their  dignity ;  it  traffies  in  heroes ;  it  raisesghosts  andapparitions  j  it  has 
«peetented  the  Trojan  hone,  the  workmanship  of  the  divine  Epeus ;  it  has  seen 
8t  George  enconnter  the  Dragon,  and  orercome  bim.  In  short,  for  thonder  and 
litjammg,  Ihr  sonn  and  danoee,  for  sublime  fnstian  and  magnineent  nonsense,  it 
comes  not  short  of  Drury  Laue  or  Iincoln's  Inn  Fields." 

*  Arnold,  in  his  Chronicle,  «▼es  ns  a  receipt  for  making  ipocras,  by  which  it 
appwra  that  it  was  eomposed  of  red  wine,  cinnamon,  giager,  pepper,  and  sogar. 

t  Mr.  Mackay  has  prestnred  this  humorous  compositum  in  the  "  Songs  of  the 
London  Trentiees,"  published  by  the  Perey  Society.] 
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nation,  when  the  whoie  popuktion,  gentle  and  staple,  glorined  them- 
selves  upon  thcir  deliveranoe  fronn  the  Puritans,  by  rushing  wildly 
to  the  extremity  of  the  oppoeite  excesses,  t&verna  occupied  neeessarily 
no  unimportaot  spaoe.  They  beeanae  part  and  pareel  of  the  maehinery 
of  the  town  life,  and  shall  have  a  separate  chapter,  by  and  by,  dedicated 
to  their  due  celebration. 

The  diaiolute  tastea  of  the  town  were  pecnCariy  fayourahle  to  the 
cnltivation  of  tavern  pleaeuree.  Living  in  an  afaneephete  of  finvolity, 
faithlessness,  and  false  wh,  it  was  not  very  sorpriäng  that  the  youth- 
ful  blood  of  the  fashionable  section  of  sodety  should  beeome  tsmted  by 
the  lowest  Yicee,  as  well  as  the  moet  egregious  foflies.  It  beeame  the 
custom,  all  at  once,  rising  up  out  of  the  domestic  lethargy  of  the 
Ckmunonwealth,  to  live  in  public  There  was  no  moce  modesty,  na 
mote  diffidenee,  no  more  creeping  through  the  streets  in  doaks,  with 
steakhy  stepe  and  heavenward  eyes.  Private  life,  such  as  we  under- 
stand  it  to  be,  with  its  sacred  ties  and  instinctive  charities,  was  at  an 
end  in  those  circks  that  imparted  the  predominant  tone  to  national 
mannen.  Everybody  went  abroad  for  enjoyment;  and  duchesses  and 
cxtisena'  wivea,  lords  and  scriveners,  ladies  of  honour  and  sempstresses, 
alike  frequented  those  haunts  of  idleness  and  profligacy,  where  aü  aHke 
w<ere  retieved  from  the  uneasy  Obligation*  of  dnty  and  the  necesaty 
of  keeping  up  appearances.  Nor  was  this  pranüscuoua  intereoma» 
canfined,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  the  well-known  bcahnes  of 
SL  James's,  or  the  notorious  puriieus  of  Covent  Garden.  The  raaotest 
and  the  meanest  parte  of  the  town  had  their  open  enjoyments,  and  their 
special  seasons  of  patronage,  when  they  were  frequented  by  all  classes 
of  people.  Horton  and  Moorfields  had  their  promenades,  alfresco, 
and  revels  withm  doors,  in  imitation  of  the  gallantries  of  WhitehaB; 
and  the  doisters  of  Smithneld  were  tramped  indjscruninatdy  by  besser, 
and  pedlers,  vizard-masks  and  heiresses,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  eea- 
temporary  writer,  "jostledeachotherlike  Nat.  Lee'sgodsin  CEdipusI* 


STANZAS. 

BT    MISS    8KXI.TOH. 


Tbei 

Thhbs  ere  eyes  that  seUoat  vwr — 
Bornas  where  the  grief  nee  doep 
Teere  that  have  no  power  to  sta 
Ups  that  nerer  apeak  ef  woe— 
Lins  thet  nerer  part  to  teil 
An  the  heart  endares  so  wefl. 


Not  ollen  do  ttroag  paaiioai  nee 

To  flath  die  brow  and  elood  the  -JW, 

Bat  chcekfl   grow  pale  beneath  their 

QniVtiaa;  Ups  ara  wen  and  white, 
And  brigfoest  lock»  of  yevffcftd  hau- 

Will  blanch  beneath  nntold  despsir. 


Weak 

ta 


Learn 


ier  opirite» 
etmly  toe 


m  their  «tauet  grief 
Nlief; 


Bat  iner  tairite,  proad  and  highv 


die! 


Aad  eterner  hearta  forbear  ta  seeak 
Of  aU  they  sanVr  ere  they  break 


ae  eeeh  sperits  ehaw  threagh  Bfe 
No  oatward  a*a  of  inward  strife $ 
Bot,  eoldly  paftent  to  the  lest» 
Trae  to  the  meararies  of  the  part, 
la  tilenee  paat  lo  flnat  real 
The  oae  darfc  eeeret  i 
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BT    MX.  MICSAS«,    AB««*     TITMABSH.* 

Ibkejlw  (batingthe  Union)  is  an  island  entirely  by  itself — and  hereis 
a  book  about  it  (bating  its  being  in  fwo  volumes)  equally  by  itself . 
Mc  Tifenarsh  hu  ne  brother,  and  is  like  no  brother,  in  the  wide  land  of 
IHwIime.  He  Wittes  as  Rahms  sells»  wkhout  reserve.  He  may  re- 
sembie  old  Shippen  and  Montagne  in  saying  all  he  thinks,  but  he 
dnTers  firom  them  and  all  the  world,  in  his  mode  of  saying  it.  There 
is  no  gnesaing  at  the  flourish  his  pen  is  going  to  take  next— he  passes 
firom  the  queerest  pothooks  up  to  the  finest  copper-plate,  and  thenoe 
hack  to  "  an  infernal  cramped  piece  of  penmanship  as  ever  you  saw  in 
yonr  Efe."  In  the  midst  of  a  deficious  pafthos  he  yields  himself  to  the 
temptations  of  the  buriesqne;  in  some  cahn,  qtriet  place,  he  shouts  whb 
doüble-lnnged  vigour,  quite  unexpectedly ;  and  whüe  writing  with  the 
simple  dignity  of  a  grave,  fine-mmded,  full-hearted,  wise  old  man,  he 
fiings  down  the  pen  suddenly,  and  breaks  into  the  wüdest  pranks  ef 
gfanons  veckless  boyhood.  He  aeems,  as  he  looks  on  life,  not  to  know 
very  well  at  all  times  whether  he  ought  to  faigh  or  «cry— and  so  he 
commonly  does  both— and  both  in  a  breath,  too.  Ton  thxnk  his  relish 
ef  hnwv  and  wit  keenest»  uatil  you  come  to  his  serious  writing  in 
apfyreoiataon  aad  adVecacy  of  the  humanities — when  you  like  his 
gravity  better  than  his  fun;  and  he  seems  to  sinne  most  in  describing 
the  common-plaoes  and  knaveries  of  every-day  life,  nntil  he  contes  to 
the  "  motte  removed  ground"  opened  by  a  love  of  the  imaginative,  a 
ssnse  of  the  pictareecpe,  and  a  scholar-like  taste  for  the  dainties  of 
fiterature — when  he  appears  to  widerstand  what  men  and  books  shonld 
be  better  than  what  they  are. 

In  like  manner,  we  had  sagaciously  prononnced  Mr.  M.  A.  Tiimsrsh 
to  be  considerably  more  of  an  autbor  than  an  artist,  until  our  eyes  had 
feasted  on  the  illustrative  Irishisms  appropriately  adorning  these  pages, 
when  we  fonud  him  to  be  alike  vigorous,  original,  and  true,  in  both 
duracten — independent,  in  both,  of  ordinary  rules  of  art. 

A  mind  oonstituted  Hke  his,  with  graphicpowers  to  give  effect  to  its 
innechate  impressions,  could  not  faü  to  find  at  every  Step  of  his  pro- 
gness  in  such  a  oountry  as  Ireland,  the  liehest  materials  for  a  book 
eijaalry  Kght  and  deep~equaHy  a  priae  to  thoee  who  seek  amusement, 
«ad  those  who  meditate— eqnaüy  fitted  to  charm  die  laugh-loving  young 
lady,  and  the  profound  legislator,  if  such  an  aniaaal  be  yet  left  to  us. 
And  so  we  have  a  rare  work,  both  sad  and  hnmorous,  like  its  subjeet 
— 4be  humonr  appermoat,  and  the  tender  thoughtful  sadness  under- 


When  Titmarsh's  Irish  tour  commenced,  and  when  it  ended,  and 
wmther  it  extended  itself,  and  what  whhns  and  wonders  it  comprises, 
inay  perfcaps  be  learned  en  reference  to  the  pair  «f  pkrttned  varamea 
just  issaed;  but  to  describe  Ha  zagzag  conrse  wonld  be  duH  work— -and 
of  afl  tours  we  know  of,  dullness  is  least  to  be  associated  even  in  a 
critical  commentary  wkh  tma.    The  good  spirit  of  the  writer  kept 

*  2  vois.    Cbapman  aad  HalL 
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him  aprightly  in  the  dreariest  places;  and  excepting  when  he  is  over- 
borne  by  ugly  beggara,  or  stiftet  in  the  stak  air  of  a  consent,  or 
diagusted  with  the  insolenee  of  a  wandering  EngKahman  here  and 
there,  he  is  alwajB  in  a  moet  companionable  mood,  and  never  taietfxii 
Infact»  if  abook  abont  France  or  Italy  even  were  only  to  be  mitten  in 
this  way,  we  could  almost  swear  that  it  might  be  read  through,  for  the 
ground  wonld  aeem  quite  untrodden. 

An  Observation  made  at  the  very  eommeneement  of  hia  summer-day 
in  Dublin  fnrniahea  a  key  to  the  Irish  character,  as  it  is  subseqnently 
developed:— 

M  It  is  ouita  corioos  to  see  in  the  streets  where  the  shops  are,  how  often  die 
paintcr  of  the  siga-boards  begini  with  big  letters,  and  ends,  for  want  of  Space,  irith 


It  ia  cnrions  to  aee  how  the  fine  woman  ends  in  a  fish's  tafl ;  how 
the  Iriahman  begins  with  whiaky  and  ends  with  ditch-water — how  he 
has  a  domeatic  eetabliahment,  without  a  home— a  life  without  the 
meana  of  living.  Aa  he  thooghtlesaly  begins  his  aign-board,  so  he 
often  bnilda  hia  house,  and  sets  up  his  gates. 

One  teei  in  thia  eoantry  many  a  grand  and  Uli  iron  gate  leading  inte  s 


Tery  shabbr  field  eorered  with 

**  A  hanasome  dnwing-room  with  a  good  carpet,  a  lofry  marble  mantel-pieee, 
and  no  paper  to  the  walle.  The  door  is  pretttly  pemted  white  and  blne,  and  tboaga 
not  eix  weeks  old,  a  great  pkoe  of  the  wood-work  is  off  already  (Peggy  nset  itto 
prerent  the  door  fron  bangjng  to) ;  and  there  are  some  fine  ehinks  in  every  one  of 
the  paneJs,  by  whieh  my  netanbonr  may  see  all  my  doings.  A  oouple  of  score  of 
yeam,  and  this  hoose  will  be  pust  like  yonder  place  on  Grsitan's  Hill.  Iike  a 
yoong  prodiaal,  the  hoose  begins  to  ose  its  eonstitntion  too  early ;  and  when  it 
shoold  yet  (in  the  shape  of  carpenten  and  painters)  have  all  its  mssteis  and 
goardiaus  to  watch  and  edocate  it,  my  hoose  on  Grattan's  Hill  most  be  a  man  st 
once,  and  enjoy  all  the  Privileges  of  streng  health !  I  wonld  lay  a  gninea  they 
were  making  poneh  in  that  hoose  before  they  coold  keep  the  rain  oot  of  it;  that 
they  had  a  dinnar-party  and  ball  beibre  the  floors  were  firm  or  the  wainseots 
painted,  and  a  fine  tester-bed  in  the  best  room,  where  my  lady  might  catch  cold  ia 
State,  in  the  midst  of  yawning  chimneys,  creaking  window-sashes,  and  smoking 


Betnrning  firom  a  atrofl  to  hia  inn  in  Dublin,  he  foond  the  fitüe 
window  of  his  room  wide  open,  the  saah  being  propped  up  by  a  hearth- 
broom  to  prerent  it  from  falline  upon  the  neck  of  the  looker-out. 
We  agree  that  there  is  "  a  sort  of  moral"  in  thia — "  a  person  with  an 
aDegorical  turn  might  examine  the  entire  country  through  this  window.0 

A  dinner  arrangement  at  Cork  (it  was  a  capital  agricaltnral  feast, 
but  we  cannot  describe  it)  fnrnishes  a  parallel  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
window-expedient  in  Dublin: — 

"  *  Sir/  says  a  weiter  whom  I  had  asked  for  carrant  jelly  for  the  haonch--(there 
sre  a  dosen  such  smoking  onTsrioos  parts  of  the  table— thmk  ofthat,  Mr.  Caffl) 


— «8»,'  says  the  weiter,  •  there  's  no  jelly,  bot  IVe  brooght  yoo  warne  very  Jm 
lobittr  sauet,' " 

The  Ursuline  Consent  there  presents  a  more  distressing  picture  than 
a  haunch  of  yenison  served  up  with  lobster  sauce ;  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  nuns,  the  "great  six-foot  Protestant  has  a  little  tremble."  He 
sees  them  pasaing  from  the  grave  up-stairs  to  the  one  scarcely  nar- 
rower in  the  churchyard  beneath;  and  the  reflecüon  is 


M I  deolare  I  think,  for  my  part,  that  we  hare  as  mach  right  to  permit  Sntteeitm 
in  India,  as  to  allow  women  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  these  wieked  ▼ows,  or 
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OathoÜe  Bishops  to  receive  them ;  and  that  Government  has  as  good  a  right  to 
mterpose  in  sock  casea,  as  the  polioe  has  to  prevent  a  man  from  hinging  him^ft 
or  the  doctor  to  refose  a  glass  of  prnanc  aeid  to  any  one  who  may  have  a  wiah  to 
go  out  of  the  worML" 

From  the  inn  and  the  convent,  let  us  escape  into  the  bosom  of  a 
private  famiry,  and  see  what  is  going  on: — 

"  When  Peggy  bronght  in  coals  for  the  drawing-room  fire,  ahe  earried  them— in 
what,  do  yoathink?  'In  a  coal-scntue,  to  be  snre/  saya  the  English  reader, 
down  on  yon  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

M  No,  yon  clever  Englishmaa,  it  wasn't  a  coal-scnttle. 

tf  *  WeU,  then,  it  was  in  a  fire-shoveV  says  that  brjghtest  of  wits,  jpiessing  again. 

*  No,  it  wasiCt  a  fire-shovel,  yon  heaven-born  genins :  and  yon  xnight  gness  from 
mW  nntil  Mra.  Snooks  ealled  yon  up  to  coffee,  and  yon  would  never  find  ont  It 
was  in  aomething  whieh  I  have  already  described  in  Mra.  Fagan's  pantry. 

u  •  Oh,  I  have  yon  now,  it  was  the  bocket  where  the  potatoes  were  5  the  thlat- 
ternjy  wetchP  says  Snooks. 

u  Wrong  again — Peggy  bronght  np  the  coals— in  a  chima  plate  ! 

M  Snooks  tnrns  quite  white  with  surprtse,  and  almost  ehokes  himself  with  his 
nort  •  Well,'  aays he,  'of  all  the  wnst  eonntwith  that  I  ever  wead  of;  hang  me  if 
Ireland  Hhn't  the  wwmmethL  Coalth  in  a  plate !  Mawyann,  do  yon  hear  that  ? 
In  Ireland  they  ahrayth  thend  np  their  coalth  in  a  plate I* Ä 

Going  from  Cork  to  Bantry,  we  pause  at  a  miserable  old  market- 
house,  where  a  woodeut  shews  us  a  fine  group  of  feminine  venders  of 
buttermilk  and  other  delicacies,  while  a  dozen  words  do  the  work  of  a 
volume,  in  painting  a  scene  which  in  some  form  or  other  is  present  to 
ns  everywhere— it  is  poetrj  not  measured  off  into  verse:— 

M  Round  the  eoach  came  crowds  ofraggery,  and  blackguarfo  fawnbig  for  money" 

What  need  of  the  pencil  here!  We  dash  on  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour  to  Skibbereen,  in  that  wondrous  vehicle  the  "  Industry," 
with  "  gaps  between  every  one  of  the  panels — you  could  see  daylight 
through  and  through  it."  But  at  Skibbereen  we  are  rewarded  by  a 
view  of  a  marvellous  cigar-box: — 

"Bat  of  all  the  wonderfol  things  to  be  seen  in  Skibbereen,  Dan's  pantry  is  the 
most  wonderfhl— every  article  within  is  a  make-shift,  and  has  been  ingenionsly 
perrerted  from  its  original  destination.  Here  lie  bread,  blacking,  fresh-bntter, 
tallow-candles,  dirty  knives— all  in  the  same  cigar-box,  with  snuff,  milk,  cold 
becon,  brown  sogar,  broken  tea-enps,  and  bits  of  soap." 

We  run  rapidly  through  a  variety  of  interesting  scenes,  laughable 
and  melancholy,  to  Killarney:— 

u  All  roand  the  town  miserable  streets  of  cabins  are  stretched.  Ton  see  people 
lolling  at  each  door,  women  staring  and  combing  their  hair,  men  with  their  little 


rs 

..      ..     --„  „,— /? 

üpon  my  word,  I  have  heard  people  talk  as  %  when  Pat*s  thatch  was  blown  ofi, 
the  landlord  onght  to  go  fetch  the  straw  and  the  ladder,  and  mend  it  hixnself." 

The  superstitions  of  the  people,  gloomily  shadowed  in  the  convent 
at  Cork,  burst  into  a  horrible  and  ghastly  Hght,  as  we  approach  West- 
port, and  witness  the  Pattern  at  Croagh-Patrick,  where  the  most 
disgusting  sacrinces  are  performed  in  a  hideous  series  of  self-sacrifices, 
from  which  we  willingly  escape— and  it  is  time  we  ßhould— to  a 
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brigkter  aide  of  the  pietare.    Tatoacar-tay,aqnwwhorem tittvkmity 
of  Longa  Tey>— 

M  Wo  asked  Um,  tm  be  married?  and  he  nid.  Na,  bat  he  was  «  good  et 
wuoried;  for  he  had  an  old  mother  and  fbnr  little  brothers  to  keep,  and  ux  moaths ' 
tofcsd,emito  dreas hims r* deeent to dme «W ggnflemtn.    Was  not  the*  es  good 
as  married'  a  pretty  expression  I  «ad  magst  not  aoaae  e/  «hat  an  eaüai  taär 
betten  learn  alitde  good  from  theae  simple  poor  creatmes  T 


Take,  mcreorer,  a  prcture  m  Dragheda,  where  two  littfe  chüdm 
are  paddling  down  the  street,  one  saying  to  the  cther,  "  Owee  /iknf  « 
halfpennyy  and  bought  applea  with  it!"  When  children  are  the 
subject,  the  page  ü  always  toaching  and  eloquent;  and  we  have  a 
beaotifel  example  fartaer  ob,  at  the  Dnndalk  Infant-echool,  whieh 
seems  qrate  a  pattern  aflair — where  the  children  are  desired,  **if  thej 
wish  to  give  the  schoohnistress  a  hoKday,  to  hold  np  their  hands,"  and 
every  tiny  band  ia  inatantlj  raised  on  high,  as  exhihited  in  aa  en- 
graviag,  over  whieh  the  beholder  kaghs  for  ebout  ten  nannten. 

We  mnat  end  oar  miserably  acanty  extracta  at  theGtaniaXTanseway:-- 


"The  solitode  is  awfoL  I  cant madet Hand  how  theac  c hatte? tag gnmdss dam  ft» 
lift  up  their  Toices  here,  and  cry  for  money.  It  looks  like  the  beginnine  of  the 
world,  somehow :  the  sea  looka  oider  thaa  in  othcr  places,  die  hilb  and  rocks 
stränge,  and  formed  daferenüj  from  otber  rocks  and  hüls— -aa  thoae  fast  dämmt 
monsters  were  formed  who  pooseased  the  earth  before  man.  The  hül-tops  am 
ahattered  into  a  thoosand  craaged  mntastical  shapes ;  the  water  oomes  swefling 
mto  soores  of  Btde  atrange  creoks,  er  gees  off  with  a  leap  roariag  ante  thsee  myt- 
terious  eares  yoader,  waten  penetrafte  who  knows  how  mr  into  oar  common  werntt 


The  sayage  roek-sides  are  päinted  of  a  hondred'eoloors.  Does  the  tun  erer  inine 
höre?  Wnen  the  world  was  monkled  and  mshianed  out of  sormlem  ehaos,  mis 
mnst  have  been  the  eck  ovtr—A  remnant  of  cbaos !  Think  of  that  1— it  is  a  taUor't 
aimile.    Well,  I  am  a  Cockney ;  I  wish  I  were  in  Pall  Mall  ln 


u  Jasüce  to  Irabad"  ia  not  so  be  dane  ia  thia  notiee,  nnkn  we  eoali 
qnote  a  few  pagea  at  a  tiaae,  and  a  few  of  the  adnurabfe  desngns  with 
theav—eoancaneodoteB  andpatherietouehea — gronpsaadsnajfefigoras, 
houses  and  inhabitants,  as  the  scene  sfaifta.  Tfcas,  however,  wemay  say, 
that  what  Ine  author  gives  us  is  quite  his  own;  and  where  it  has  no 
novelty  of  information  it  is  new  in  manner.  Where  we  see  only 
himself,  instead  of  Ins  subject,  we  are  still  amuaed;  though  we  may 
wish  that  he  had  not  so  vehementry  insisted  on  being  a  "cockney* 
always,  and  may  be  allowed  toprotest  against  the  constaat  repetxtion  of 
"thank  Heaven!"  and  "please  GodT  in  every  familiär  commentary 
npon  roadside  incidents,  at  each  Step  of  the  journey.  The  reiterated 
exclamation  is  the  result  of  mere  habit — not  a  good  one— and  it  gives  an 
air  of  affectation  to  aome  of  the  avthor's  moet  eamest  paasagea,  written 
we  are  snre  with  gennine  feeling.  Uns  feeling  will  be  the  aulhor'fl  safe 
and  sufficient  defenoe  in  quarters  where  his  plain-spoken  notions  of 
right  and  wrong,  in  matters  of  the  very  gravest  coaseqaeace,  will  pos- 
»blybequarrelied  with.  Tne  quarters  ailvded  to  are  aot  poirtical— for 
the  volumes  (and  here  is  the  wonder)  thongh  treating  of  freiend  and  the 
Irish,  are  whoüy  innocent  of  politics.  They  are  evidently  the  work 
of  a  man  of  acute  Observation,  of  warm  eympathies,  and  exceüent 
humour. 
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THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  SACRED  GROVE. 

BY   W.    FRANCIS   A1NSWORTH. 

The  affection  entertained  by  the  ancients  for  their  domestic  deities, 
Lares  and  Manes — spirits  of  their  ancestors,  hovering  around  the  spot 
where  their  mortal  Uvea  had  been  spent,  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  their  deecendants — was  not  more  marked  than  is,  in  the  present  day, 
the  religious  yeneration  paid  by  the  Arabs  to  the  tombs  of  their 
Sheiks.  The  apotheoais  of  a  Christian  has  been  generali?  an  act  of 
the  church,  but  that  of  an  Arab  Sheik  is  the  simple  expression  of  the 
lively  regard  entertained  by  the  tribe,  during  lifetime,  for  the  piety, 
wisdom,  and  patriarchal  virtues  of  their  chief,  and  which,  after  his 
translation  to  the  mysterious  world  of  the  dead,  is  made  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  positive  sanctification. 

The  tombs  of  Sheiks,  thus  honoured,  are  scattered  all  over  the  land 
of  IsLamism.  They  are  of  all  magnitades,  and  of  various  forma.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  picturesque  in  their  position:  hence  sometimes 
they  are  planted  on  the  conieal  tops  of  isolated  hills,  at  others  they  ad- 
vance  to  the  point  of  tall  cüffs  beetling  over  the  sea  or  river ;  sometimes 
they  sparkle  like  lone  white  pillars  on  the  desert,  at  others  are 
embosomed  in  groves,  or  shadowed,  on  the  road  side,  by  one  or  two- 
gigantic  planes.  In  the  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  marshes  they  are, 
however,  often  but  frail  memorials  to  the  dead,  being  frequently  rüde 
structures,  built  of  reeds,  and  torn  by  each  angry  blast  that  sweeps 
across  the  wüdemess  of  waters. 

The  veneration  of  the  Arabs  for  these  sepulchres  of  their  holy  men 
led  to  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  during  the  navigation  of  the 
Eophrates,  which  was  the  cause  of  one  of  the  few  interruptions  to  the 
friendly  intercourse  that  took  place  between  the  Arabs  and  ourselves, 
and  which  might  have  been  easily  avoided,  had  the  fiery-tempered 
natives  only  announced  their  disapprobation  of  our  proceedings,  instead 
of  having  recourse  at  once  to  violence.  The  steamer  Euphrates  had 
just  traversed  the  Chaldean  marshes.  The  banks  of  the  river  began 
to  rise,  and  for  the  first  time  after  a  navigation  of  many  miles,  a  clump 
of  wood  made  its  appearance,  behind  which  was  an  Arab  village 
belonging  to  the  Beni  Hiyakim  tribe.  The  grove  was  dividedinto  two 
parts,  between  which  was  a  quadrangular  fort  with  mud  walls,  and  the 
village  was  in  the  rear  of  the  northerly  grove ;  there  was  also  an 
Arab  fort  of  some  magnitude  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the 
river,  a  little  below.  Totally  unaware  that  this  grove  was  in  any  way 
an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Arabs,  the  steamer,  as  usual,  drew  up 
alongside,  and  the  men  were  sent  into  the  wood,  to  replenish  our  Stores 
of  fuel. 

As  usual  also  on  such  occasions,  I  was  glad  to  take  my  fowling-piece 
and  to  saunter  in  the  grove,  in  search  of  birds,  and  other  objects  of 
natural  history.  I  went  to  the  southerly  wood,  the  men  having  set  to 
work  in  the  one  to  the  north.  On  few  occasions  did  the  jungle  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  present  me  with  such  a  profusion  of  game  as  did 
this  little  grove:  the  beautiful  francolin,  like  our  pheasant,  only  with 
a  black  ring  round  his  neck,  and  without  its  tail,  sprang  up  at  almost 
every  step;  but  my  attention  was  called  off  by  the  number  of  wild  animals, 
boars,  jackals,  and  hyaenas,  which  appeared  to  have  congregated  from 
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all  parts  of  the  country  in  this  isolated  grove.  Among  these  there 
appeared  a  large  wolfi,  which  did  not  skulk  away  out  of  shot,  but 
stopped  and  stared  at  me,  as  if  to  dispute  my  progress.  When  I 
walked  up  to  him,  however,  he  trotted  away  about  a  hundred  yards, 
and  then  stood  still  again.  I  was  induoed  by  this  manceuvre,  frequently 
repeated,  and  perhaps  done  to  draw  me  from  his  young,  to  fottow 
hiin  out  of  the  grove  into  the  piain,  and  here  I  heard  a  distant  hnbbub, 
and  saw  the  women  and  children  flying  from  the  village»  and  wending 
their  way  across  the  wilderness.  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  aecount 
for  the  first  thoughts  that 'rush  upon  the  mind,  but  mine  were  on  the 
present  occasion  evidently  tinctured  by  what  had  just  occurred — the 
number  of  wild  animala  that  I  had  met  with — and  I  imagined  that  a 
Hon  had  come  down  upon  the  village,  and  so  impressed  was  I  with  this 
idea,  that  I  turned  my  Steps  immediately  towards  the  flying  mnltitode; 
but  at  that  very  moment  several  shots  were  fired,  and  inunediately 
afterwards  the  whiz  of  a  rocket  told  me  plainly  that  something  more 
serious  had  happened.  I  accordingly  now  sought  to  make  my  way  to 
the  steamer,  between  which  and  myself  was  interposed  the  fort  pre- 
viously  mentioned,  and  to  reach  which  I  must,  unleas  I  took  a  or- 
cuitous  road  back  into  the  grove,  pass  close  to  the  now  hostile  village. 
My  feelings,  however,  upon  the  bad  effect  such  a  stealthymode  of  pro- 
gress would  have  upon  the  Arabs,  did  not  allow  me  to  have  recourse 
to  the  first-mentioned  alternative,  so  I  walked — not  fast — but  as  com- 
posedly  as  possible,  towards  the  fort.  As  I  approached,  I  passed  within 
tifty  yards  of  a  group  of  armed  Arabs,  who  were  watching  me,  bat 
who,  probably  averse  to  shedding  the  first  blood,  or  from  more  honour- 
able  motives,  did  not,  as  they  might  easily  have  done,  fire  at  ne— a 
proceeding  which  would  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  although  I  was 
fully  prepared  to  give  them  the  content*  of  my  two  barreis  in  retnrn. 

I  found  the  fort  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Murphy  and  Corperal 
Gi*eenhill,  who  had  been  employed  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel  in 
making  astronomical  observations,  but  who  were  now  engaged  in 
putting  up  a  rocket-tube  at  the  north-east  angle,  from  whence  Öie  vil- 
lage was  commandecL  Standing  before  the  wall,  I  now  learnt  the 
cause  of  the  misunderstanding :  an  Arab  aheik  was  buried  in  the 
grove;  it  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe;  and  they  had  attacked 
the  men  who  were  profaning  it,  but  happily  had  wounded  none,  al- 
though it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  had  been  enabled  to  regain  the 
ship  without  bloodshed. 

I  stepped  on  board  by  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  where  all  was  bastle 
and  preparation.  Touching  my  hat  to  the  Colonel,  I  went  afl,  was 
soon  below,  got  out  my  instruments,  tourniquets,  &c.,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents,  and  then  mounted  again  upon  the  quarter-deck.  Almost  every- 
body  had  gone  forward,  as  that  part  of  the  ship  was  nearest  the 
village,  and  only  six  sailors  remained  aft,  and  were  busily  engaged  in 
getting  the  swivels  of  the  starboard-side  in  readiness.  All  thia  time, 
the  Arabs  were  concentrating  in  front  of  the  village,  whirling  their 
muskets  and  hatchets  above  their  heads,  and  careering  round  andronnd 
in  their  wild  war-dance.  They  were  joined  every  moment  by  others 
Coming  in  from  unseen  directions;  and  on  each  new  arrival,  the  dance 
was  renewed  with  additional  zeal,  and  the  accompanying  songs  and 
shouts  became  more  energetic.  Their  holy  prophet,  the  sancthy  of 
their  sheiks,  the  beards  of  their  fathers,  the  virtue  of  their  mo&ers, 
and  their  own  unconquered  name,  were  cast  in  our  teeth  or  invoked 
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against  us,  who  were  also  loaded  with  epithets  most  derogatory  to  our 
<fignity.  Two  or  three  messages  of  peace  had  been  sent  in  vain. 
More  Arabs  kept  arriving,  and  many  swam  across  the  river,  (which 
was  here  about  fonr  hundred  yards  wide,)  both  above  and  befow  us. 
A  rocket  was  sent  among  one  party,  with  whom  was  a  led  horse,  and 
who  had  come  down  to  the  river  banks  not  far  above  us.  It  did  no 
härm,  bot  rendered  the  horse  unmanageable,  and  considerably  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  men  for  swimming  across. 

The  villagers  were  at  this  time  firing  occasional  shots ;  but  except 
a  rocket  or  two  discharged  firom  the  ship,  and  by  Lieutenant  Murphy 
from  the  fort,  rather  to  intimidate  than  to  hurt  them,  we  had  not 
attempted  reprisals;  the  fires,  however,  were  lighted,  and  the  steam 
was  getting  up— a  matter  which  generally  took  about  twenty  minutes. 
In  the  meantime,  as  a  last  resource,  Colonel  Chesney  determined  upon 
sending  one  of  the  interpreters,  Sayid  AH,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  offering 
that  we  would  go  away  in  peace,  and  make  an  apology  and  present  for 
cutting  the  wood,  if  they  would  come  to  terms  of  amity,  and  also  make 
an  apology  on  their  aide  for  their  furious  attack  upon  the  men,  made 
without  any  previous  explanations.  The  errand  was  not  a  very  en- 
vi&ble  one,  for  the  Arabs  of  the  Euphrates  do  not  know  mach  about 
flags  of  truce.  They,  however,  respected  Sayid  Ali's  white  kerchief 
tied  to  a  stick,  although  the  interview  produced  no  beneficial  results. 
Iike  senü-savages,  they  mistook  our  forbearance  for  cowardice,  and 
Said  we  had  fired  horrible  missiles  without  doing  any  härm,  and  that 
they  would  fight  us,  and  ezterminate  us  firom  the  land. 

Shortly  after  Sayid  Alfs  return,  the  Arabs  ceased  their  dances,  and 
advanrfng  into  the  grove,  each  took  up  his  position  behind  a  tree  or 
buah,  firom  whence  they  kept  up  a  sharp  fire,  with  a  better  intention 
than  execution — for  none  on  our  ship  were  hurt,  and  many  of  the  balls 
were  seen  to  fall  short  in  the  water — indeed,  the  only  musket-ball  that 
came  to  my  knowledge  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  that  at  an  alter 
period,  passed  between  my  nose  and  that  of  a  sailor's  in  close  prox- 
imity,  and  to  whom  I  was  lending  a  hand  in  bringing  a  swivel  to  bear 
upon  the  wood.  It  was  sharper  work  forward;  and  I  observed  at  one 
time  Major  (now  Colonel)  Estcourt  reprimanding  some  of  the  novices 
on  board  for  bobbing  their  heads. 

The  steam  was,  happily  for  us,  by  this  time  on;  Lieutenant  Murphy 
and  the  Corporal  were  on  board,  and  Colonel  Chesney  being  determined 
to  give  the  Arabs  some  slight  chastisement,  the  ship  was,  to  their  infinite 
wonder — for  they  had  only  seen  her  come  down  the  river,  —  now 
propeüed  upwards,  tili  she  brought  to  immediately  opposite  the  grove, 
from  whence  the  firing  was  both  sharp  and  fierce.  A  nine-pound  car- 
ronade,  which  decorated  our  bows,  was  now  discharged  loaded  with  grape- 
shot  into  the  wood,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  leaves  and  creaking  of 
hranches.  The  musketry  ceased  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  again; 
our  swivels  were  then  made  to  play  upon  the  wood,  and  the  carronade 
once  more  vomited  fire  and  grape  amid  the  dense  shrubbery.  But 
Colonel  Chesney  had  only  intended  giving  them  a  single  shot  or  so, 
and  was  annoyed  at  the  activity  displayed.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  one  gun  being  fired,  it  should  have  been  followed  by 
others.  The  artillerymen  and  sailors  who  had  been  attacked  in  the 
grove  were  anxious  for  retaliation;  even  the  natives  who  were  on 
board  were  in  a  State  of  great  excitement  at  our  thus  bearing  to  be 
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fired  at  for  more  than  half  an  hour  without  any  reprisak  Hie 
Colonel,  however,  in  the  most  humane  spirit,  ran  from  the  fore-part  of 
the  ahip  to  the  quarter-deck,  to  command  the  firing  to  cease;  bot 
when  he  came  aft,  off  went  a  gun  forward — and  when  he  went 
forward,  another  gun  was  fired  aft,  tili  hiß  commands  being  poeitively 
heard  throogh  the  noise,  they  were  obeyed,  and  the  firing  ceased.  It 
is  remarkable  how  cloee  the  Arabs  kept  to  their  positions  doring  thi» 
brief  engagement.  Except  the  short  moment  that  I  lent  a  band  to  get 
the  swivel  round,  I  had  stood  peering  over  the  bulwarks,  looking  out 
for  an  Arab  as  intently  as  I  would  have  done  for  a  rabbit;  but  wfth 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  men  who  limped  away  evidently  wounded 
by  the  grape,  I  did  not  see  even  a  haud  the  whole  of  the  time.  Their 
firing  was,  however,  put  an  effectual  ßtop  to  ere  the  ship's  crew  had 
been  prevaüed  upon  to  leave  off. 

The  steamer  having  turned  her  head  round,  now  went  her  way 
down  the  stream.  The  walk  of  the  fort  on  the  right  bank  had  been 
crowdcd  with  muskets  and  lances  during  the  engagement,  and  ex- 
hibited  so  determined  a  hoetile  aspect,  that  we  were  in  antidpation  of 
a  salute  as  we  passed  by;  but  the  cannonading  of  the  grove  had 
apparently  not  been  to  their  liking,  and  on  onr  passage  the  walls  were 
deserted. 

On  our  further  descent  of  the  river,  we  viaited  the  powerful  Sheikof 
the  Montefik  Arabs,  to  whom  the  Beni  Hiyakim  were  subject ;  and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  represent  how  grieved  the  Colonel  had 
been  with  this  misunderstanding  with  the  Arabs,  and  what  a  pity  it 
was  that  the  tribe  had  not  sought  for  explanations  instead  of  having 
had  immediate  recourse  to  violence;  but  the  chieftain  only  laughed  at 
the  matter,  and  said  he  really  did  not  know  before  that  the  Beni 
Hiyakim  had  been  so  warlike.  He  was,  in  fact,  evidently  deb'ghted, 
and  chuckled  at  the  idea  of  their  supposed  valorous  display. 

Some  time  after  this,  on  our  re-ascent  of  the  river,  we  passed  by  the 
sacred  grove  again.  The  tribe  at  first  made  some  show  of  turning  out 
to  anns,  but  the  bügle  having  sounded,  they  were  appalled,  and  retired 
to  their  huts  and  tents,  whither,  after  the  ship  had  taken  up  a  good 
position,  Mr.  Rassam  went  to  pay  them  a  visit.  This  he  accomplished, 
and  gave  them  a  good  lecture  upon  their  folly.  The  women  wept^ 
and  said  they  had  lost  three  men  of  the  tribe;  but  this  may  be  sus- 
pectcd  to  have  been  an  cxaggeration,  to  excite  our  sympathies:  so 
a  present  was  made  to  them,  and  we  remained  friends  afterwards. 


THE    COUSINS. 

BY  THE  BARONESS  DB  CALABBELLA. 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  both  cousins  were  invited  to  pass  a  few 
wceks  at  Fairlands,  Mr.  Hamilton's  country  seat,  which  was  situated 

in  the  county  of ,  within  a  walk  of  Sir  Gerald's  paternal  estate; 

and  Mr.  Hamilton's  principal  object  in  inviting  him  was  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  take  some  interest  in  the  alterations  and  arrangements 
nccessary  to  be  made  after  so  long  a  minority,  to  render  this  magnifi- 
cent  residence  all  that  his  large  fortune  seemed  to  demand.  But  Sir 
Gerald  opposed  every  attempt  of  Mr.  Hamilton's ;  and  persisting  in 
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forbidding  a  Single  alteration  to  be  made,  directed  the  old  fumiture 
and  decorations  to  be  left  untouched,  saying  that  he  should  most 
probably  not  reside  there  for  some  years  to  come.  Mach  of  his  time 
was  passed  with  the  Stanleys;  and  on  the  termination  of  his  visit  at 
Fairlands,  he  establiahed  himself  entirely  at  the  vicarage,  and  was 
seldom  seen  bat  in  the  Company  of  the  hnsband  or  wife. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  only  son  had  married  young,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  called  from  this  world  ere  their  only  child  had  attained 
her  tenth  year.  She  of  course  became  the  Charge  and  the  solace  of 
her  grandfather's  life,  and  doring  Sir  Gerald's  visit  at  Fairlands,  she 
was  the  only  being  who  seemed  to  interest  him.  Agnes  had  just  en- 
tered her  fifteenth  year,  and  having  tili  now  been  seldom  permitted  to 
emerge  from  the  school-room,  she  was  flattered  and  pleased  at  being 
appreciated,  as  she,  with  the  nsual  tact  of  children,  soon  disoovered 
she  was,  by  Sir  Gerald;  and  ere  a  week  had  elapsed,  she  was  the 
companion  of  his  early  rambles,  and  by  degrees  his  pupil  in  drawing. 
It  was  so  delightful  to  her  young  and  artless  mind  to  watch  his  pencU, 
as  he  rapidly  sketched  the  surrounding  landscapes — to  see  on  paper 
the  favourite  spots  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  whenever  she 
coold  escape  from  the  confinement  of  the  grounds ;  how  different  from 
the  dry,  tiresome  copies  set  her  by  the  accredited  drawing -master ! 
whose  attendance  was  limited  to  two  hours  once  a  week,  and  who,  as 
she  said,  never  brought  her  anything  to  copy  she  had  the  least  interest 
in  looking  at 

When  the  party  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  separated,  Agnes'  sorrow  was 
extreme  at  losing  her  kind  friend  and  instructor ;  but  he  obtained  per- 
misrion  for  her  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley^  acquaintance,  and  that  lady, 
much  pleased  with  her  ingenuous  manner,  and  interested  by  her  orphan 
stete,  frequenüy  entreated  her  Company  at  the  vicarage. 

Months  passed  on,  and  Sir  Gerald  appeared  completely  domiciled 
with  the  Stanleys.  He  frequenüy  went  to  Fairlands,  and  almost  daily 
to  his  own  mansion,  but  evinced  no  intention  of  making  it  his  residence. 
The  alternations  of  secret  anguish  and  affected  cheerf ulness,  which  had 
given  rise  to  anxiety  in  his  friends,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  his 
acqaaintances,  had  now  subsided  into  a  calm  and  fixed  melancholy. 
He  passed  some  hours  of  every  day  with  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  her  society 
appeared  to  be  the  only  interest  of  his  life.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  large  and  voluminous  packets  from  the  Continent;  and  it  was 
remarked,  that  at  every  fresh  arrival  his  sorrow  seemed  to  wear  a 
deeper  hue.  Mrs.  Stanleys  spirits  also  appeared  much  affected  by  the 
inteüigence  contained  in  these  packets.  After  the  receipt  of  one  of 
them,  she  would  sometimes  remain  for  days  in  her  own  apartment,  in- 
accessible  to  every  visitor.  Once  Agnes  had  been  by  mistake  admitted, 
and  not  finding  Mrs.  Stanley  in  the  family  sitting-room,  she  proceeded 
to  her  private  one,  when,  on  opening  the  door,  she  started  at  beholding 
her  sobbing  convulsively;  Sir  Gerald  held  her  hand  in  his,  while  his 
countenance  bor  e  the  impress  of  the  most  perfect  despair.  The  sofa 
on  which  Mrs.  Stanley  was  reclining  seemed  covered  with  letters,  on 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed.  Agnes,  perceiving  that  her  entrance  had 
heen  unremarked,  stole  cauüously  from  the  room;  but  the  acene  she 
had  witnessed  powerfully  affected  her.  She  could  not  have  told  what 
had  pained  her,  but  the  impression  was  painful;  and  as  her  mind  after- 
wards  reverted  to  the  scene,  her  pencil  almost  unknowingly  traced  the 
whole  on  paper.  Years  after,  that  sketch  was  found  by  one  of  the  parties. 
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When  Agnes  again  nw  Mrs.  Stanley,  ehe  refrained  from  any  men- 
üon  of  her  former  visit.  Front  that  lady  she  heard  that  Sir  Gerald 
was  gone  abroad;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Harry  Banren*  ooeaaknal 
Visits  at  her  grandfather'a,  ahe  wouid  have  heard  no  more  of  ose  who 
had  been  thenr^objectofpredäeetiontohergiriiah  £nicy.  Harry  took 
delight  in  talking  of  hia  cousin;  and  it  was  this  one  subject,  in  which 
each  feit  pleasure,  that  drew  them  often  together  in  busy  conjecture 
ms  to  the  cause  of  bis  abaence,  and  the  grief  which  was  so  apparcnt  in 
Ins  manner.  While  their  thoughta  and  conversation  were  thns  en- 
giged,  Mr.  Hamilton  supposed  that  an  attachment  for  each  other  was 

Ewing  in  their  hearts,  and  which  it  pleased  him  to  oontemplate;  for 
nj  Danven  had  so  prepossessed  Mr.  Hamilton  in  hisfayour,  and  he 
entertained  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  hia  talents  as  a  man  of  business, 
and  was  so  oharmed  with  his  cheerful,  happy  character,  that  he  wonld 
have  considered  his  grandchild's  future  comfort  assured  by  her  mar- 
riage  with  him. 

Agnes  had  gone  less  frequently  than  formerly  to  the  yicarage  since 
her  retarn  from  London;  but  one  morning  she  reeeired  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Stanley,  reproaching  her  for  thns  forsaking  its  inmatea.  The 
Maok-bordered  paper  and  black  seal  told  of  some  family  bereavement; 
and  the  note  was  so  kind,  yet  so  mournful,  in  its  tone,  that  sincerely 
blaming  herseif  for  her  estrangement,  she  sei  out  at  once  to  reply  to 
Mrs.  Stanley'«  note  in  person. 

Agnes  found  both  her  and  her  husband  at  home :  they  were  in  deep 
mourning;  and  the  fonner  looked  pale  and  dejected.  Neyertheless, 
she  received  her  visitor  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  an  evident  at- 
tempt  to  oonverae  cheerfully.  When  they  were  left  akoe,  Agnes 
Tentored  to  say,  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  sooner  know  of  your 
affliction;  and  I  almost  dread  to  ask  if  it  is  some  near  relation  you 
hare  lost"  Tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke;  and  Mrs.  Stanleys 
overtiowed  as  she  replied,  "  Yes,  dear  Agnes»  a  yery  dear  and  tenderiy 
beloyed  relation:  by  birth,  she  was  only  my  cousin;  bnt  by  many  and 
tminterrupted  years  of  fand  affection,  we  were  dear  as  eisten  to  each 
other.  Her  fate  was  a  melancholy  one;  and  her  death  ougkt  to  be 
rather  a  cause  for  thankfdlness  than  grief.  Bot  it  is  hard  to  teach  the 
heart  Submission,  though  the  reason  may  be  conyinced.  Some  day  I 
will  teil  you  more  of  my  lost  £velyn's  sorrows;  but  now  I  can  only 
remember  our  eariy  happy  days  of  childhood,  and  would  banish  the 
dark  and  stormy  page  of  later  years.  You  will  oome  to  me  offener 
than  of  late,  will  you  not,  Agnes?9 

"  I  will  be  with  you  as  much  as  you  like,  dear  Mrs.  Stanley,9  she 
replied;  "  and  only  wish  I  could  in  any  way  be  to  you  as  the  feiend 
you  mourn. 

"Thanks!"  returned  Mrs.  Stanley;  u  your  old  friend  Gerald  bade 
me  seek  your  society,  as  most  likely  to  console  me." 

Agnes  started.  Since  Sir  Gerald  left  tbe  country,  she  had  nerer 
heard  his  name  pronounced  in  any  of  her  occasional  yisits  at  the  yicar- 
age; and  now  Mrs.  Stanley  called  him  "  Gerald9  as  familiarly  as  his 
own  ooußin  Harry  did; — and  again  the  scene  she  had  unintentionally 
witnessed  just  before  he  left  England  became  present  to  her  imagina- 
tion,  and,  as  then,  crimsoned  her  cheek  with  an  emotion  she  could  not 
define.  Mr.  Stanley  came  in,  and  Agnes  took  her  leave,  feeling  some- 
thing  lese  anxious  to  console  Mrs.  Stanley  under  her  affliction  than 
she  had  professed  herseif  a  few  moments  before. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  LELIENDAEL. 

[At  Leliendael,  or  the  Valley  of  Lilies,  near  Mechlin,  in  Flanders,  are  the  mini 
of  a  eonrent,  of  the  foondation  of  which,  the  following  legend  prevaila.  The  nans, 
to  the  nsnber  of  eighteen,  deatrted  it  dariag  the  cml  wars,  in  1589.] 

Lr  lonely  Leliendael, 

Twixt  morning-tide  and  even, 
Seren  times  in  every  sammer  day 

Sweet  muflic  roee  to  heaven. 
Twaa  not  the  linden*»  rostling, — 

Twaa  not  the  wild  brook's  fcll;— • 
Myrtio  and  stränge  were  the  hannonies 

Of  lonely  LeliendaeL 

The  pahner  stay'd  his  steps, 

Propp'd  on  bis  staff,  to  hear ; 
The  herdsman  on  hia  bended  knees 

Pray'd  with  a  iorotta  fear ; — 
Awestrack,  amia  the  sheeied  com 

Bested  the  gleaners  all, — 
Listen  in  tears  to  the  vesper  hymn 

Oflonely  Leliendael. 

When  winter  chain'd  the  brooka 

Faat  to  the  frozen  ground, 
When,  whirFd  on  high,  firom  the  linden  trees, 

The  dead  leares  flutter'd  round, — 
Still  to  the  vale  sweet  warblings 

Did  its  vernal  pride  recall, 
Breaih*d  by  m  more  than  mortal  choir 

In  lonely  LeliendaeL 

Birds  of  unearthly  statin 

There  hymn'd  their  songs  of  preise, 
Li  the  starry  plumes  of  whose  qinVring  wings 

Sparkled  celeattal  rays ; 
Sweeter  their  thrilling  notes  were  ponr'd 

Than  by  minatrela  in  lordly  hall ; 
Six,  thrice  told,  were  the  Choristen 

Of  lonely  Leliendael. 

Then  the  pions  of  the  hmd 

Baked  a  cloisWd  chapel  there,— 
On  that  hallow'd  ground  whkh  the  King  of  längs 

Had  ohoaen  for  his  House  of  Prayer. 
And  ever  and  anon  soft  anthems 

Breathed  from  the  convent  wall ; — 
Six,  thrice  told,  were  the  Sisters  chantmg 

Li  holy  Leliendael. 

And  if  one  Sister  more 

Join'd  in  the  choral  hymn, 
Low  droop'd  her  head  as  the  days  went  by, 

And  her  saintiy  eyes  grew  dim, 
And  when  spring  retumd,  a  foneral  bell 

Toll'd  o'er  her  early  pell ; 
For  vtia  God's  high  will,  that  thrice  six  sweet  voices 

Fraise  him  in  Leliendael. 

C.  F.  G. 
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COUSIN  EMILY. 

BT     CHARLES     W.    BROOKS.  • 
'  PART   I. 

[The  interest  recently  excited  upon  the  tubject  of  meotol  i&ctkm,  aadmore 
especially  in  reference  to  a  lamentable  event,  which  hat  deprived  »ociety  of  an 
active  and  ▼alued  member,  induced  the  writer  to  tearch  for  some  notet  of  a  singabr 
atory  which  waa  related  to  him  aereral  years  ago,  and  in  which  a  peculiar  phaae  of 
inaanity  waa  illuatraied  by  its  mott  painfnl  resnlts.  He  hat  endeaToored,  in  the 
following  pages,  to  bring  a  tele  before  the  reader.  It  is  right  that  he  ihonld  men- 
tion  that  all  who  coold  poaaeai  any  personal  knowledge  of  its  details  (the  original 
narrator  inclnded)  have  loog  since  M  ceased  from  amoog  ns.n] 

You  have  lived  under  four  English  sovereigns,  and  the  number  of 
your  fello  w-subjects  who  can  add  another  king  to  the  list  is  smalL  I  am 
one  of  that  amall  number,  for  I  was  born  in  the  year  1757,  and  I  am 
now  eighty-three.  You  need  not  on  that  account  heaitate  at  passing  me 
the  bottle. 

FU  teil  you  something  which  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  this  strag- 
gling  old  inn,  with  its  long  gloomy  passages  and  terrible  staircases.  I 
am  not  at  all  sorry  we  decided  on  sleeping  here,  for  it  seems  a  naughty 
night  to  swim  in,  but  there  is  a  place  near  the  top  of  this  house  which 
I  wish  I  had  not  seen.  Help  yourself,  and  stir  the  fire  into  a  blase ;  I 
don't  like  even  to  think  of  the  story  in  the  dark. 

When  I  was  sixteen,  I  believed  myseif  intensely  in  love  with  a  very 
pretty  cousin  of  mine,  whose  Christian  name  was  Emily.  She  was 
exactly  that  sort  of  cousin  with  whom,  I  suppose,  all  boys  fall  in  love — 
she  was  three  years  older  than  myseif,  and  not  only  very  pretty,  bat  very 
merry  and  very  kind-hearted,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours,  her 
laughing  face,  with  a  quantity  of  black  curls  falling  about  it,  was  per- 
petually  coming  between  my  eye  and  the  Delphin  Juvenal,  the  fact  of 
her  being  miles  away  from  my  6chool  not  at  all  interfering  with  her 
pertinacious  hauntings.  I  was  exceedingly  outrageous  when  I  was  in- 
formed  of  her  intended  marriage  to  a  country  clergyman  about  ten  years 
her  senior,  and  though  Mrs.  AJgernon  Parke  (that  was  the  name  she  took, 
poor  thing!)  wrote  me  several  beautiful  letters,  inviting  me  to  come  and 
see  her  in  her  married  State,  it  was  not  until  she  had  become  a  mother 
and  I  had  become  a  collegian,  that  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  visit 
her.  My  journey  was  tuen  accidental,  but  when  I  entered  her  house 
she  gave  me  such  a  sunshiny  welcome,  and,  in  spite  of  the  chüd 
crawling  about  upon  the  rüg,  she  looked  so  like  the  Emily  of  other  days, 
that  I  reproached  myself  for  my  delay,  and  determined  to  make  up  for 
it  by  spending  as  much  of  my  time  as  possible  at Rectory. 

Her  husband,  the  Reverend  Algernon  Parke,  was  one  of  those  men 
whom  you  cannot  help  liking,  and  yet  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  be 
very  intimate.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  and  aristocratic  in  appearance; 
he  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  had  traveüed  much,  and  his 
general  Information  was,  or  seemed  to  a  youth  of  nineteen,  very 
extensive.  But  he  was  an  extremely  proud  man,  and  though  nothing 
could  be  kinder  or  more  hospitable  than  his  manner,  I  was  forced  to 
feel  that  he  rather  endured  than  sought  conversation  with  me.  Indeed, 
I  have  often  thought  that  I  may  have  attributed  this  neglect  on  his 
part  to  wrong  causes,  for  the  talk  of  a  person  of  my  age  and  character 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  rubbishing  enough,  especially  in 
those  days,  when  young  genüemen  were  not  furnished  with  asmattering 
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of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  However,  Mr.  Parke  always  gave  rae  a 
oordial  welcome  to  his  house,  and  while  I  remained  there,  we  saw  little 
of  each  other  except  at  the  social  hours.  There  was  excellent  sporting 
of  two  or  three  kinds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  though  I  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  my  cousin,  I  reserved  a  tolerable  proportion  for 
my  dogs,  and  guns,  and  fishing-tackle.  Altogether  I  found  the  Rectory 
a  dehghtful  place. 

The  house  itself  had  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  its  size  and  its 
Situation,  for  it  was  one  of  those  ungainly  structures  which  were  reared 
when  everything  requisite  for  building  was  cheap — architectural  skill 
exoepted.  I  told  you  that  this  inn  reminded  me  of  the  place.  The 
Sectory  was  a  very  tall  and  very  spacious  house,  füll  of  winding  etair- 
cases  and  intricate  passages,  doors  opening  where  they  were  least 
expected,  and  long  galleries  without  an  opening  except  at  each  end. 
The  roome  were  chiefly  lofty  and  airy,  and  yet  there  was  a  Sensation  of 
dulness,  and  even  desolation,  connected  with  them,  which  often  became 
oppressive,  especially  on  bleak  afternoons.  The  inmates  of  the  house 
had  of  course,  by  practica,  acquired  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
apartments  in  use,  which  constituted  about  a  third  of  the  mansion, — a 
stranger.  gradnally  ascertained  the  nearest  way  from  his  bed-room  to 
the  dining-parlour  and  drawing-room, — but  of  the  relative  situations  of 
the  nnoccupied  Chambers,  I  doubt  if  any  person  were  aware.  Two  or 
three  of  the  servants  had  their  respective  and  different  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding  on  the  rare  occasion  of  having  to  explore  those  regions,  and  I 
myself,  who  had  in  the  pride  of  geometrical  knowledge  volunteered  to 
map  out  the  various  stories,  was  finally  baffled,  and  forced  to  relinquish 
the  taak,  by  the  multiplicity  of  enormous  closets  which  crossed  the 
ianding-places,  and  isolated  rooms  upon  which  one  came  by  accident, 
and.  faüed  to  discover  a  second  time.  I  revenged  myself  upon  the 
edifice  by  defining  it  as  a  noble  specimen  of  Intoxicated  Architecture. 

You  may  think  I  am  dealing  lightly  with  a  narrative  which  I  have 
deseribed  as  a  painful  one,  but  I  am  rather  endeavouring  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  successive  effects  which  the  scene  and  the  incidents  pro- 
duced  upon  myself.  They  have  receded  far  enough  from  me  to  allow 
me  to  detail  them  with  much  more  clearness  than  I  can  bring  to  the 
description  of  events  of  the  last  ten  years. 

I  returned  to  the  Rectory  as  often  as  my  College  life  would  permit, 
and  it  was  upon  my  third  visit  there  that  I  perceived  a  stränge  change 
in  Algernon  Parke. 

His  manner  to  me  was  warm  and  cordial  as  before,  but  the  alteration 
was  in  his  conduct  to  Emily.  Did  I  mention  to  you  that  his  behaviour 
to  her  had  previously  been  marked  by  the  most  sedulous  attention,  but 
that  there  was  an  absence  of  the  fondness  of  affection  which  I  had 
expected  to  see,  and  which  her  youth  and  extreme  beauty,  coupled 
with  her  admiring  devotion  to  him,  might  have  elicited  from  even  a 
prouder  and  colder  man  than  Parke?  In  short,  I  had  hardly  known  whe- 
therto  he  vexed  or  pleased  at  not  finding  Algernon  adoring  the  lovely 
giri  whom  I  thought  perfection.  We  are  curious  creatures,  and  the 
feelings  alternated  in  my  heart  until  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  my 
exertions  to  define,  and  so  to  fix,  my  sentiments  on  the  subject.  But 
now  all  was  altered,  and  in  place  of  the  calm  attentive  regard  which 
Algernon  had  hitherto  manifested  towards  his  wife,  there  had  arisen  a 
lover-like  ardour  of  anxiety  and  tenderness,  which  kept  him  constantly  at 
her  aide— a  perpetual  watch  for  every  word  she  uttered,  over  every 
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movement  she  made— -an  nntiring,  onceaaing  bamage,  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  woold  have  better  sahed  the  bnef  and  glowing  conrtahip 
of  aome  yoong  Italima  mosician,  inapired  by  hia  love,  hia  art,  and  hw 
skies,  than  the  married  State  of  an  English  dergyman  of  matore  age 
and  reeerved  habtta.  The  phenomenon  pozxled  me  beyund  meaaora. 
I  aonght  for  ordinary  reaaons  for  it,  in  vam.  I  had,  et  coarse»  been 
favoured,  in  my  time,  with  explanations  of  the  curiona  inftuenee  over 
the  husband  with  which  the  honoora  of  matamity  inveat  the  wife. 
Emüy,  it  ia  troe,  had  a  aecond  time  added  to  her  famfly,  and  two  more 
beautiful  chüdren  than  the  little  Looiaa  and  Henry  Parke  I  have  nerer 
aeen;  butthe  devotioa  of  Algernon  to  bis  wife  was  now  ao  anreaaonably 
intense  that  even  the  mysterious  agency  in  qneation,  taxedtoita  fallest 
extent,  was  inaufficient  to  aecount  for  hia  bearing  towards  her.  In 
ordinary  matten  he  waa  unchanged,  except  that  he  eertainly  aeemed 
to  aeek  coaversation  more  than  he  had  been  accnatomed  to  do;  as  far 
na  eonoerned  myaelf,  with  the  amiabie  aelf-oomplaeeney  of  youth,  I 
attributed  thia  to  my  own  enlarged  and  edifying  habita  of  disensoon. 
One  thing  I  obeerved— he  apoke  with  far  more  rapidity  than  upon 
my  former  visita. 

The  chüdren  were  very  lovely.  Louiaa,  the  eider,  wfaom  I  had  aeen 
crawling  on  the  rag  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Rectory,  waa  now  a  merry 
little  sylphof  fouryearaoU,  an  infantile  oopyof  her  beantünl  mother's 
features,  bot  with  a  prorasion  of  golden  hair,  and  with  deep  hlue  eyes. 
Her  ringing  laughwaa  alwaya  readyto  welcome  me— I  was  her  deeided 
favourite,  friend,  and  confid&nt  She  loved  me,  I  believe,  Tery 
aincerely,  bot  ahe  worshipped  the  dogs  which  were  invariabrymy  com- 
panions.  Their  afiectkmate  attenttona  to  her  were  her  detight,  and  the 
figore  of  the  wild  little  fairy,  tagging  langhingiy  at  the  eara  or  tau  of 
the  wistftd  bat  aneomplaining  Pento  or  Saacho,  ia  frech  aa  if  sixty 
years  had  not  divided  na. 

Henry,  the  bqy,  was  a  year  yoonger  than  bis  sisfer,  and  a  eontrast 
to  her  in  everything  bat  beaaty.  Hia  grnve-eyed  meekneas  sidted 
bis  appearance  well;  and  his  tranquillity,  especially  when  taken  ander 
the  patronage  of  the  high  spirits  of  Lorisa,  was  very  winning.  He, 
too,  was  a  great  ally  of  the  dogs;  bat  whereas  Miss  Loniaa's  pkasare 
was  in  exciting  them  into  frolics  kindred  with  her  own,  her  brother 
loved  to  lie  for  hoors  with  one  animal  for  a  pillow,  whüe  die  head  of 
the  other  rested  in  hia  lap.  Yoa  are  at  my  merey  here,  and  most 
beer  with  my  miniature-painting — it  is  all  part  of  the  piefcore. 

The  fondness  of  my  oousin  for  her  beaatifnl  chüdren  was  excessive, 
and  rivalled  that  of  Algernon  for  herseif;  bot  k  was  ao  natural  and 
gracef  ul,  that  I,  who  was  at  an  age  when  to  the  fooiish  eye  of  a  boy 
the  earnestness  cf  maternal  affection  is  not  always  pleaaing,  could  not 
bat  be  charmed  with  the  love  manifested  towards  them  by  Etanly. 
Algemon'swnductto  the  chüdren  was,  hcwever,inerplicable.  Hewould 
stand  gasing  at  them  for  long  periods,  wiA  looks  of  affection  and 
delight;  bat  he  invariably  recoüed  frem  their  contact  or  approeefa, 
and  in  a  marked  manner  shonned  the  morning  and  evening  kiss  with 
which  they  had  been  aecostomed  to  salute  hün.  Once,  when  Emily 
saddenly  pressed  the  face  of  her  boy  to  that  of  its  father,  he  torned 
deadly  pale,  and  hastüy  left  theroom.  She  never  repeated  the  experi- 
ment — its  faüure  was  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  which  for  many  monthfl 
Algernon  crossed  her  wishes:  his  devotion  continned  onabaied. 
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TRANSLATED  BT  JOHN  OXEXFORD. 

[Servian  legende  are  not,  I  believe,  commonly  known.  The  fol- 
lowxng,  wbich  is  a  veiy  curious  one,  is  taken  from  the  introduction  to 
a  collection  of  Poliah  traditions,  by  M.  Woycicki.  The  poetical  prose 
In  which  it  is  written,  and  the  dash  of  puerility,  seem  to  me  very 
eflfective.—- J.  O.] 

i. 

"  Quickly  give  me  my  horse!  quickly  bring  it  hither!  The  sun  has 
long  vanishecL  The  moon  and  stara  are  already  shining,  and  the  dew 
already  glistens  on  the  meadows.  The  south  wind  blows  no  more,  and 
if  it  does,  'tis  no  more  heating,  but  cooling.  So  quicklj  to  horse! 
Every  moment's  delay  is  time  lost.  With  beatdng  heart  has  the  black- 
eyed  virgin  already  long  awaited  me.  With  the  speed  of  the  hurri- 
cane  or  of  the  eagle  do  I  fly  on  my  swift-fooCed  steed,  because  the 
night  is  so  short  and  the  day  is  so  long,  and  I  can  only  live  at  night- 
tune." 

Thus  spake  Trojan,  king  of  the  valiant  Servians,  who  could  not 
endure  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Never  had  he  seen  the  light  of  beaming 
day.  For  if  a  Single  ray  had  shone  on  the  head  of  Trojan,  he  would 
have  passed  away  as  a  cloud,  and  his  corpse  would  have  been  dew. 

ii. 

The  obedient  squire  brings  the  horse  from  the  stable.  Trojan  flings 
himself  on  it,  and  will  away.     His  faithful  servant  follows  him. 

"  So  fresh  and  cool!  Tis  the  right  time  for  me!"  cries  Trojan, 
jcyfully.  "  The  stars,  indeed,  are  shining,  and  so  is  the  moon ;  yet 
their  pale  beams  are  without  warmth.  The  pearly  dew,  like  white 
eoral,  Covers  the  green  meadow,  and  in  every  drop  can  I  see  the  form 
of  the  stars  and  the  face  of  the  moon.  What  a  stillness  prevails! 
Nothing  disturbs  my  mind,  scarcely  when  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  owl 
sonnds  from  the  dark  wood." 

"  Oh,  my  sovereign,"  replied  the  squire,  "  I  prefer  the  sun  and  the 
bot  day,  even  though  its  beams  do  glow  and  give  warmth,  to  the 
gloomy  shades  of  night.  Tnen  am  I  quite  blind,  and  the  most  lovely 
coIouts  become  black — the  violet,  the  rose,  and  the  scented  eider- 
blossonx.  And  at  night  everything  slumbers— the  birds,  the  beasts, 
and  man.  Only  to  the  wanderer  does  a  solitary  light  beam  from  the 
vfllage  by  the  road-side ;  only  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  house 
swakens  the  echo  with  his  barklng,  when  he  sees  a  wolf  or  something 
Strange.  As  the  billows  of  the  sea,  as  the  waving  corn-field  when 
stonred  by  the  wind,  so  does  the  echo  move  and  incline  itself  on  all  sides. 
No  bird  interrupts  the  silence  of  night,  for  the  minstrel  of  the  spring 
—the  lark,  flies  merrily  over  the  green  meadow,  when  wakened  by  the 
beams  of  morning,  and  greets  the  shining  day  with  the  sun.  At  night 
she  sleeps,  like  every  other  creature,  to  refresh  her  strength.  But  we, 
O  king,  pursue  our  way  in  the  shades  of  night." 

m. 
A  fair  mansion  was  shining  in  the  distance — a  light  glistened  in 
every  window.    There  did  the  beloved  of  Trojan  await  his  embrace. 
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Trojan  laahed  bis  steed  with  increased  severity,  and  flew  along  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  dart.  Quickly  does  he  go  over  the  bridge  of  tinden- 
wood,  and  over  the  paved  court.  Now  he  Springs  from  his  horse,  and 
enters  the  well-known  halls. 

Long  stood  the  squire,  holding  his  hone  by  the  bridle,  tili  skep 
oppressed  his  eyelida.  At  last  he  sprang  up,  and  said,  "  The  cock 
ia  already  crowing!  I  mußt  awake  my  king.  Far  is  tlie  way  to  the 
Castle,  and  the  day  will  soon  dawn." 

He  approache8  the  door  of  the  Chamber,  and  knocks  with  all  his 
strength:  "Awake,  my  lord!  Awake,  my  king!  It  will  soon  be 
day.     Let  us  quickly  mount  our  steeds,  and  return  to  the  Castle." 

"Disturb  me  not  in  my  sleep,"  cried  Trojan,  angrily;  "I  know 
better  when  the  day  dawns — when  the  Signal  of  my  death — when  the 
sun  sends  down  its  flrst  beams.     Wait  without  with  the  horses." 

The  obedient  squire  answered  not  a  word,  but  waited  a  long  time. 
He  gazed  before  him,  and  with  horror  he  saw  the  first  breaking  of 
the  dawn.  He  again  ran  in  hastily,  and  still  more  loudly  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  dark  Chamber. 

"  Awake,  my  sovereign!"  cried  he,  in  despair.  "  I  have  already  seen 
the  dawn  of  morning.  If  thou  stayest  a  moment  longer,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  will  kill  thee." 

"  Yet  wait  a  moment ;  I  will  at  once  hasten  hence.  If  I  can  but 
mount  my  steed  before  the  dawn  is  awake,  and  the  clear  sun  shines,  I 
shall  be  soon  in  my  Castle." 

The  obedient  squire  waited  long.  At  last  Trojan  came ;  he  mounted 
his  steed,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow. 

IV. 

He  had  scarcely  crossed  the  paved  court  and  the  bridge  of  linden- 
wood,  when  the  clear  light  came  towards  him  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tain. 

"  That  is  the  sun  !"  cried  the  squire,  with  terror. 

"  Then  the  moment  of  my  death  is  near!"  replied  Trojan,  with 
suppressed  rage.  "  I  will  alight  from  my  horse,  and  press  my  poor 
body  close  to  the  damp  earth.  Do  thou  cast  thy  mantle  over  me,  and 
about  sunset  fetch  me  with  my  courser  "  And  he  sprang  trembling 
from  his  horse,  and  sunk  exhausted  on  the  damp  earth,  while  the  faith- 
ful  squire  caref ully  spread  the  mantle  over  the  poor  king.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  Castle,  and  knocked  at  the  iron  gates. 

"  Open,  porters— open,  quickly!"  cried  he,  trembling  with  alarm. 
Down  feil  the  drawbridge,  the  squire  entered  the  gate,  and  summoned 
all  the  servants.  "  Where  is  the  king?  Where  is  Trojan?"  they  all 
ask;  and  he  points  with  tears  to  the  courser.  "  The  king  lies  in  the 
field,  on  the  damp  earth;  his  body  is  covered  with  a  mantle,  and  at 
sunset  I  shall  fetch  him  with  the  courser." 


It  was  a  sultry  day;  not  a  breeze  was  stirring,  and  the  sun  scorched 
like  fire.  Trojan  trembled  beneath  his  mantle  with  heat  and  fear,  and 
he  swore,  that  if  he  escaped,  he  would  never  again  wait  the  approach 
of  dawn. 

The  shepherds  went  to  tend  their  flocks,  and  they  came  up  to  Trojan. 
They  looked,  and  they  saw  a  mantle;  they  raised  it,  and  they  saw  a 
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man;  and  then  they  pulled  it  away  entirely.  Trojan  shrieked,  and 
entreated  them  by  all  that  was  dear  to  them — "  Cover  me  again  with 
the  ruantle;  let  me  not  burn  in  fire!" 

In  vain  does  he  entreat  them,  for  the  snn  ig  shining  brightly,  and 
its  rays  fall  straight  upon  Trojan's  face.  Suddenly  he  is  silent ;  bis 
eyes  are  tumed  to  two  dropa  of  liquid ;  head,  neck,  and  breast  have 
flowed  away,  and  soon  the  whole  body  appears  changed  to  tears.  The 
corp8e  of  Trojan  shines  for  a  moment  like  dew,  but  even  these  drops 
are  soon  dried  up  by  the  melting  beams  of  day. 

vi. 

At  sunset  the  faithful  squire  hastens  into  the  field,  with  the  servants 
of  the  castle ;  but  Trojan  is  not  there.  He  only  sees  the  mantle,  and 
ne  wrings  his  hands,  and  weeps  bitterly.  Vain  are  thy  tears !  They 
will  not  awaken  the  king. 

Of  Trojan's  Castle  nought  is  now  left  but  ruins,  and  in  his  dark 
Räö,  where  the  sun  once  never  shone,  it  now  beams  brightly  on  the 
nests  of  the  swallows,  and  dries  the  damp  walls. 


THE  TWIN   GIANTS. 

▲    LEGEND    OF    TBE    CLIFTON    BOCKS. 

BT   THE   AÜTHOR   OF    "  THE   PORCELAIN    TOWER." 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

The  pickaxe  continued  its  labours  to  ply, 

StiU  changing  each  honr  its  master : 
By  Goram  'twas  mostly  allow'd  to  lie  by, 

Bat  it  work'd,  when  with  Vincent,  the  faster, — 
Imagine  that  six  timea  each  day  it  hat  been  sent 
From  Vincent  to  Goram,  from  Goram  to  Vincent. 

'Twas  their  practice,  when  in  turn 

Each  resign'd  it  to  the  other, 
With  great  force  the  axe  to  throw, 

Calüng  loud  to  warn  his  brother : 
Whence  the  advantage  they  might  earn 

(Which  to  snch  long  legs  was  small) 
That  they  were  not  forced  to  go 

From  their  own  canals  at  au. 

Thas,  six  or  eight  times  every  day, 

They  saved  some  forty  strides  each  way  : 

And  if  yoa  reckon,  yoa'U  find  accrae 

From  40  X  2, 

And  that  x  7,  (on  which  we  fix 

As  medium  between  8  and  6,) 

A  daily  save,  (and  time  besides,) 

Of  560  strides ; 

And  this  some  object  wonld  appear 

To  giants  whose  toils  were  so  severe. 

Sommer  had  resomed  her  berth 
In  the  cabin  of  the  earth ; 
And  whilst  that  great  ship  drore  on 
Round  the  island  of  the  Sun, 
(Thence  appearing  like  a  speck,) 
Autumn  kept  the  watch  on  deck. 
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Twm  the  month  when  mists  begin 

Over  lake  and  Und  to  spread; 
Orer  tree  and  orer  brook, 
GWing  thingi  a  shadowy  look 

Like  the  refpons  of  the  dead. 
Whcn  the  air  u  free  fron  din ; 

When  the  skies  are  grey  and  aober : 
When  the  leares  tarn  red  and  amber, 
And,  detcending  in  thick  namber. 
All  the  prtttling  ttreami  encnmber : 

Twas  the  month  of  M  brown  October." 

'Twas  a  morn  so  dim  and  grey 
With  the  mists,  tbat  erery  way, 
Oot  of  water,  wood,  and  cJay , 

Thick  and  reekingiy  arose, 
That  the  giants,  as  they  »y, 
At  the  öpening  of  the  day, 

Conld  not  aee  to  eonnt  their  toea> 
And  that  which  Ooram  took  to  be, 
At  first,  the  outline  of  a  tree, 

Proved  a  fangas  on  bis  noee. 

Nerertheless,  hii  daily  toil 

Vincent  ondertook  with  zeal, 
Rnbbing  first  his  limbs  with  oil 

To  keep  oot  the  frotty  feel: 
For  which  purpose  he  made  nie 

Of  a  slice  of  spermaceti, 
Soch  as  mißht  hare  furnish'd  joice 

To  tlluminate  a  city. 
Ha?tng  work'd  an  hoor  or  so, 

As  by  guess  he  might  discoTer, 
(For  hii  dial  conld  not  go 

Since  the  ian  was  ander  corer,) 
He,  with  most  potential  throw, 

Harl'd  the  pickaze  towards  his  neighboor, 
Calling  lond  to  let  him  know 

That  it  was  his  hoor  of  laboor. 
Well  he  knew  the  right  direction 
For  the  instrumenta  protection 

Towards  the  top  of  Goram's  hill : 
Throagh  the  air  he  heard  it  soonding— 
Then  its  fall  and  its  reboanding ; 
After  which,  tbe  whole  suiroanding 

Atmosphere  again  grew  still : 
And,  whil8t  breakfast  was  preparing, 

With  anxiety  he  gave  ear 
To  detect  the  sonnd,  declaring 

That  his  brother  was  removing 

Rock  and  earth,  and  thus  improTing 

In  his  inattentive  behaviour ; 
For  it  pain'd  him  mach  to  find 
How  entirely  Goram's  mind 
Was  to  idleness  inclined. 

Long  he  listen'd,  bat  no  sonnd 

Waken'd  ap  the  weary  echoea  • 
That,  in  erery  glen  around, 
Lay  in  tranced  silence  bound, 

Calm  as  Leman's  lake  or  Lecco's. 
Not  a  soond  ezcept  of  snakes 

Rostling  throagh  the  oaks  and  hornbeams ; 
Crocodiles  in  reedy  brakes 

Barking  at  the  sun's  fbriorn  beams ; 
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Hippopotamuses  lowing, 

Rivers  rippling  in  their  flowing, 

And  fiur-aff  whale*  their  noses  Wowing. 


So,  deeming  Goram  was  asleep, 
And  that  his  slomber  must  be  deep 

Becaase  hia  ahont  had  miTd  to  wake  him, 
Vincent  pnt  on  a  thoughtfol  frown, 
And,  stepping  over  Dnrdam  Down,  • 

Resort  ed  to  pnll  hia  eara  and  »hake  bim, 

To  make  the  drowsy  god  forsake  him. 

Why  do  Vincenf s  eyebaUa  glare 

With  a  glance  so  wild  and  horrid? 
Why  doth  Vincent  tear  his  hair  ? 

Wut  doth  Vincent  slap  hia  forehead? 
Why  his  teeth  doth  Vincent  grate, 
Sonnding  like  a  prison-gate? 
Why  a  groan  doth  Vincent  smother? 

Signa  of  grief  that  knoweth  no  bar— 
—'Tu  that  he  hath  slain  hia  brother: 

Slain  his  brother  with  a  crowbar. 

For  when  Vincent  wUh  energy  hmi'd  throngh  the  air 

His  crowbar,  or  pickaxe,  or  what  you  may  term  it^ 
It  came  where  poor  Goram  yet  slept  in  his  chair, 

As  fest  as  a  rock  and  as  still  as  a  hermit, 
And  without  any  preface  or  sort  of  apology, 
Came  plump  on  hia  cranium  and  spoü'd  hu  phrenofogy. 

Yea,  it  came  down  in  thonder, 

Excited  his  "  Wonder," 

Parted  his  "  Firmness"  qnite  asunder, 

iDJored  his  M  Self-Esteem"  a  little, 

Crack'd  his  M  Hope,"  which  before  was  brittle, 

Lessen'd  bis  u  Weighf  and  "  Siae," 
Changed  his  "  Colonr"  and  marr'd  hia  u  Form," 
Cool'd  his  large  bump  of  "  Aliment"  pnst  as  'twas  wann, 

With  the  anticipation  of  morning  victoal, 
Batter'd  his  "  Order"  qnite  ont  of  lts  rank, 
Rednced  his  "  Number,"  (from  one  to  a  blank,) 

Made  the  last  of  his  "  Language"  Start  out  at  his  eyes, 
Alternd  all  other  organs  less  or  more, 
Bat  left  his  "  Witw  as  it  was  before. 

When  Vincent  saw  this,  oh !  his  blood  trickled  slow, 
And  his  heart  was  a  vat  of  concentrated  woe, 
He'd  have  given  his  pasture,  his  newts,  his  renown, 
To  hate  pnt  Goram's  brains  nicely  back  in  his  crown; 
But  brains,  like  the  spendthrift's  allowance,  good  lack, 
When  they've  once  trickled  out  there's  no  getting  them  back. 
44  Good  lack  P  did  I  say  ?    Nay,  the  word  f  recal, 
For  tbe  lacking  of  brains  is  the  worst  lack  of  all. 

Poor  Vincent  repined, 

He  was  wretched  in  mind, 
And  to  beat  ont  his  own  brains  seem'd  almost  inclined. 
He  said  many  things,  bnt  I  cannot  now  mention  all4— 
That  the  fact  of  his  act  had  been  qnite  nnintentional ; 
That  with  malice  prepense  he  was  not  to  be  tax-ed  in't, 
That  the  dent  of  the  axe  had  been  wholly  an  accideat. 
To  the  hole  in  the  skull  with  great  care  he  attended; 
And  thought  for  awhile  if  it  might  not  be  mended. 
He  examined  the  skull  from  the  crown  to  the  brow, 
And  wish'd  to  trepan  it,  but  didn't  know  how. 

8t-\t5?fe,town  °*  the  WMtem  ***  °*  Bristol,  betweea  that  dty,  Westbury,  and  the 
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He  wash'd  off  the  itaint 

Of  tbe  blood  and  the  brains, 
But  deeming  it  tain  to  take  aoy  more  paios, 
8at  down  on  the  rock  with  a  Tery  loud  groan : 

You'd  have  fancied  at  flnt 

Twat  a  steam-boiler  borst, 
And  his  heart  seem'd  the  weight  of  a  Logan  stone. 
He  aat  on  the  rock  in  a  sorrowfnl  guise, 

And  a  glance  now  and  theo  on  his  brother  be  threw, 
As  he  bent  with  cross'd  feet,  and  his  arms  on  his  thighs, 

And  best  on  his  fingen  the  de*U's  tattoo— 
He  pored  o'er  the  rWer  that  pour'd  at  his  feet, 
And  the  whole  of  the  daj  could  take  nothing  to  eat 

And  when  the  night  came, 
Tbough  'twas  frosty  and  fröre» 

Still  be  tat  in  the  same 
Attitüde  as  before. 
And  for  want  of  a  comrade,  refraining  from  Speech, 
Kept  his  eyes  on  the  shadows, — so  rootionless  each, 
So  like  in  their  form— of  himself  and  his  brother — 
Bnt  he  scarcely  conld  recognise  one  from  the  other. 

Bnt  ere  night  had  reach'd  its  noon 
Vincent  feil  into  a  swoon — 
Sure  an  angel  brought  the  boon, 
For,  whilst  therein  he  lay  entranced, 

Behold  a  spirit  came  to  him. 
And  told  him  that  for  what  had  chanced, 

None  could  attribnte  blame  to  him ; 
And  that  'twas  qaite  in  vain  to  monrn 

For  accidents  and  chances— 
What  can't  be  alter'd  must  be  borne, 

And  rain  regret  enhances 
The  mischief  done,  since  it  detracts 
Our  enerjries  from  useful  acts — 

Thos  hind'ring  their  ad?ances. 

"When  morning  broke,  and  Vincent  woke, 

He  thoaght  upon  his  vision ; 
And  deem'd  that  sleep  had  given  a  peep 

Into  some  land  elysian. 
And  all  the  words  the  spirit  spoke 

Came  back  to  his  remembrance, 
And  seem'd  like  oil  to  soothe  the  smart, 
And  cheer  the  gloom  aboat  his  heart, 

With  lights  as  strong  as  Rembrandt's. 
So  having  wiped  his  cheeks  and  brow, 
And  making  quick  resolve,  and  vow 

He  would  the  spirit's  plan  try — 
To  think  no  more  of  slight  mishaps, 
He  msde  a  breakfast  from  the  scraps 

Of  hapless  Goram's  paotry. 
And  found  his  axe,  whose  edge  was  doli, 
With  having  fallen  on  Goram's  skull, 

Not  having  been  intended 
For  harder  work  than  hewing  rocks ; 
And  clear'd  from  it  the  bloody  locks, 
And  brains  from  Goram's  wisdom-box— 

Its  broken  handle  mended — 
And  sharpen'd  it  upon  a  stone  j 

And  when  this  task  was  ended, 
In  a  new  Channel  of  their  own 

His  cogitations  wended. 
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NOTES    AND    ANECDOTES. 

BT  CHARLES   HERVBT. 

SPAIN     AND     PORTUGAL. 

I. 

In  Spain  as  well  as  in  Portugal  the  children  have  a  knguage  peculiar 
to  themselves:  instead  of  carne,  a  term  common  to  both  countries, 
they  call  meat  chicha,  a  fowl  jptpt,  &c.  Many  of  these  litüe  creatures 
areso  unusually  precocious,  even  at  the  age  of  two  or  three,  as  to 
imagine  themselves  already  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  make 
no  scruple  of  addressing  each  other,  when  in  the  slightest  degree 
offended,  by  the  high-sounding  appellations  of  hombre  and  muger— 
man  and  woman. 

ii. 
The  numberyour  is  generally  used  by  Spaniards  to  express  any  in* 
definite  quantity:  in  common  conversation,  where  we  are  apt  to  say  at 
random,  "  twice  as  much,"  "  ten  times  as  many,"  &c,  with  them  it  is 
always  jfirar  times.  For  instance,  if  you  ask  a  Spaniard  whether  he 
has  seen  this  or  done  that,  he  will  probably,  if  he  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  say,  mos  de  cuatro  veces — more  than  four  times. 

m. 
The  ordinary  salutation  which  a  person  entering  a  house  or  cottage 
in  Spain  addresses  to  those  within  is — 

**  Ave  Maria  pnrisima  I" — (Hau,  purest  Mary 1) 
which  is  immediately  answered  by — 

M  Sin  pecado  concebida  lw — (Conoeived  without  sin) ; 
and  on  taking  leave,  the  usual  farewell  is — 

"  Vayase  V.  M.  con  Dio«  !w— (God  speed  yon !) 
the  invariable  reply  to  which  is-* 

u  Quedase  V.  M  con  Dios !"— ( Abide  in  God !) 

IV. 

There  is  no  want  of  national  pride  among  the  Spaniards:  high  and 
low,  rieh  and  poor,  all  agree  at  least  in  one  opinion — viz.,  that  Spain 
is  the  nnest  conntry,  and  the  Spaniards  the  finest  people  in  the  uni- 
verse.  Their  comparative  esteem  of  other  nations  contrasted  with 
their  own  is  expressed  in  the  following  proverb: — 

"  Ingles  borracho, 
France«  gabacbo, 
Holandes  mantequero, 
Espanol  gran  caballcro." 

(The  Englishman  is  a  drnnkard,  the  Frenchman  a  dirty  fellow,  the 
Dutchman  a  butterman,  the  Spaniard  a  gentleman.) 

v. 

In  many  Spanish  cities,  the  inhabitants  are  aecustomed  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  their  patron  saint  by  going  in  procession  on  the  pre- 
ceding  evening  to  his  chapel,  which  is  generally  erected  at  a  little  dis- 
tance  from  the  town.  There  they  make  large  fires,  around  which  they 
sleep,  and  usher  in  the  next  day  with  music  and  dancing.     This  takes 

vol.  m,  H  H 
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place  onlj  when  thejUsta  happens  to  be  in  Stimmer,  no  such  respect 
being  paid  to  any  saint  whoae  amriversary  occurs  in  winter.  In 
ancient  timea,  when  pilgriraagea  to  Home  were  more  frequent,  certain 
of  the  inhabitants,  selected  from  the  different  towns,  nsed  to  prooeed 
thither  in  honour  of  their  respective  saints  ;  this  being  foond  inconve- 
nient,  the  ceremonies  now  in  use#were  substituted.  A  trace  of  their 
origm  may  be  foond  m  their  name,  Romerias. 

It  ia  said  that  a  certain  piotre  Catholic,  being  present  at  one  of  these 
annoal  oommemorations  on  St.  John  the  Baptist^  Day,  which  faQs  on 
the  24th  of  Jone,  was  asked  by  a  Spamard  what  he  thonght  ef  the 
dancing.  He  answered,  that  he  liked  it  well  enough,  bot  that  he 
doubted  whether  it  oonld  be  so  much  to  St.  John's  taste,  as  he  lost  Iris 
head  f  or  a  dance. 

vi. 

It  is  related  of  Catania,  an  Italian  doctor  of  great  celebrity  in  Iis- 
bon,  that  on  bis  first  arrival  in  that  city,  bis  sole  property  consisted  of 
the  clothes  on  his  back  and  a  large  trank  filled  with  paving-stones. 
Followed  by  six  porters,  bearing  his  "  luggage,"  he  entered  the  princi- 
pal  hotel,  and  selected  a  room  for  himself  with  strongly-graied  and 
barred  Windows,  hinting  at  the  same  time  to  the  landlord,  that  he  had 
articles  of  incalculable  value  with  him.  On  going  ont  of  the  houee 
next  day,  he  carefully  double-locked  the  door  of  his  apartment,  leaving 
the  strictest  injunctions  that  no  one  should  enter  it  Days  and  weeks 
elapsed,  and  the  host  began  to  calculate  the  probable  amonnt  due  to 
him  by  his  stränge  lodger,  without,  however,  suspecting  for  a  mernent 
the  inability  of  that  individual  to  discharge  his  debt.  Meanwhfle, 
report  had  spread  abroad  through  Lisbon  the  arrival  of  a  foreigner 
with  a  mysterious  treasure,  until  the  story  finally  reached  the  king's 
ears,  who  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  new  comer  must  be  a  secret 
agent  of  the  carbonaru 

One  morning  shortly  afterwards,  Catania  was  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  the  inspector  of  police,  who  informed  him  that  it  was  his  ma- 
jesty's  pleasure  the  trunk  should  be  opened.  The  Italian  remon- 
strated,  but  in  vain — the  officer  was  resolute,  until,  as  a  last  resource, 
Catania  whispered  that  the  box  contained  nothing  but  stoncs.  The 
inspector,  concluding  he  meant  precious  stones,  returned  to  the  king 
with  this  Information,  and  received  further  ordere  to  open  the  sus- 
picious  trunk  without  delay.  Finding  every  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
ineffectual,  Catania  assumed  a  mysterious  air,  and  begged  the  inspector 
at  all  events  to  examine  it  privately,  to  which  the  latter  agreeing,  be 
dismissed  the  inquisitive  landlord,  who  had  followed  him  into  the 
room.  The  box  was  soon  opened,  and  the  stones  discovered.  On  the 
result  of  the  examination  being  communicated  to  the  king,  he  laugbed 
heartily,  and  not  only  paid  Catania's  debt,  but,  finding  him  tolerablj 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  medicine,  conferred  on  him  adoctor's 
diploma.     Bravo,  Jeremy  Diddler! 

vu. 

The  magnificence  with  which  the  funeral  of  Lope  de  Vega  was  cele- 
brated  gaverise  to  a  populär  proverb,  associating  the  poet's  name  with 
any  unusual  exhibition  of  splendour: — "  Que  banquete  de  Lope!" 
"  Quejoya  de  Lope  F  were  the  highest  epithets  of  praise  that  could 
be  conferred  on  the  most  princely  banquet  or  rarest  jeweL 
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VIII. 

Notwfthstanding  this  posthumoos  celebrity,  Lope  de  Vega,  Hke 
many  other  mästen  of  the  "gentle  Graft,"  had  Ktüe  reason  to  boast  of 
any  undue  partiality  shewn  bim  by  fortune  during  bis  lifetime.  Li 
fco»  preface  to  the  Verdadero  Amante,  dedicated  to  bis  son,  he  says, 
M I  bare  written  nine  bundred  plays,  twelve  books  on  divers  subjects 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  so  many  loose  papers  on  various  topics,  tbat 
the  nnmber  printed  will  never  eoual  tbe  quantity  still  unpublished;" 
adding,  tbat  tbe  fruits  of  bis  labour  have  been  the  enmity,  censure, 
and  envy  of  others,  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  attainment  of  old  age, 
without  the  power  of  leaving  any  legacy  to  bis  son  except  bis  advice— 
via.,  to  pnrsue  bis  stndies  dÜigently,  but  to  avoid  poetry. 

IX. 

The  Spaniards  have  an  endless  variety  of  short  proverbs,  in  rhyme 
and  blank  verse,  wbich  tbey  chant  in  a  monotonous  sing-song  tone. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  their  "  proverbial  philosophy:' — 

"  Cua  tu  hija  como  pudierea,  y  tu  hijo  como  quisieres," 
(Harry  yoor  danghter  as  you  can,  and  you  may  marry  your  son  as 
you  will) 

M  Lof  dineros  del  saerutan  eantando  ie  Tienen,  7  contando  se  van.w 
(The  saciistan's  money  comes  by  singing — i.e.,  cbanting  in  cburch— 
and  goes  by  singing — i.e.,  in  tbe  winebouse.) 

"  JLat  mugeres  y  lat  gatas 
Son  de  una  misma  familia, 
Qua,  en  baciendoles  earicias, 
A  lo  mejor  nos  araftao." 

Wbich  may  be  rendered  thus: — 

Women  and  cats  rnnst  kindred  claim, 

Their  habits  dotelj  mateh  ; 
IS  one  or  other  ire  oaresi, 

We're  sure  to  get  a  Scratch, 

x. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  Spanisb  writers,  and  especially  by  the 
Padre  Isla,  tbat  Le  Sage  has  no  claim  to  tbe  authorship  of  "  Gil  Blas,'9 
bat  that  it  was  originally  written  by  an  Andalusian  lawyer,  as  a  Batire 
on  two  successive  prime  ministers  at  Madrid.  Tbe  Padre  adds,  that 
the  manuscript  was  confided  by  its  author  to  Le  Sage,  by  whom  it  was 
tranalated  into  Frencb,  and  subsequently  printed  in  Paris,  the  laVyer 
not  relisbing  the  probable  consequences  of  publishing  such  a  work  in 
Spain.  There  iß,  moreover,  says  the  wortby  Father,  sufficient  internal 
evidence  in  tbe  book  itself  to  prove  tbat  it  was  written  during  tbe 
reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.,  tbe  ministers  of  those  sovereigns 
being  the  individuals  satirized.  Now,  as  Le  Sage  was  born  in  1677, 
the  year  in  wbich  Philip  IV.  died,  be  could  not  have  visited  Spain  as 
secretary  to  tbe  Frencb  ambassador  until  tbe  close  of  tbat  Century,  or 
perhaps  the  commencement  of  the  next,  by  wbich  time  probably 
"  Gil  Blas"  had  been  almost  forgotten,  as  the  production  of  an  anony- 
mous  and  unkoown  autbor. 

Tbe  recent  editor  of  tbe  Padre's  Spanisb  translation  of  tbe  work, 
Don  Evaristo  Peiia  y  Marin,  asserts  tbat  it  has  lately  been  ascer- 
tained  beyond  all  doubt  that  Le  Sage  never  visited  Spain,  but  tbat  be 
derived  not  only  this  but*  every  other  Spanish  work  publisbed  in  bis 
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name  from  the  library  of  the  Marquis  de  Lyonne,  ambassador  firom 
Paris  to  Madrid  in  1656,  whose  love  of  the  Spaniah  langoage  in- 
duced  him  to  purchase  a  large  collection  of  unpublished  manuscripts, 
the  translation  of  which  afterwards  rendered  the  name  of  Le  Sage  so 
celebrated.  This,  he  says,  is  proved  beyond  all  question  by  the  nume- 
rons  errors  into  which  the  tranalator  has  fallen  (from  an  inahility  to 
decipher  the  manuscript)  with  respect  to  Spanish  names,  as  well  of 
persona  as  of  place«,  mentioned  in  the  original 


PEOPLE   WHO  PAY  DOUBLE. 

BT   LAMAN  BLAMCHARD. 

Nelson,  when  he  had  but  one  arm  to  do  battle  with,  had  still  two  legs 
to  stand  to  his  colourson;  so  may  honesty,  with  redaced  means,  with 
hnndreds  cut  down  to  fifties — honesty,  put  as  it  were  upon  half-pay — 
be  still  seen  upright,  strong  on  its  feet,  and  holding  to  its  principle. 

But  how  if  bravery,  when  bereft  of  a  limb,  have  to  do  double  duty! 
How  if  honesty,  when  impoverished,  be  doomed  to  pay  double! 

Nothing  more  widely-spread,  in  this  country,  than  poverty;  and 
nothing  more  narrowly  judged  of  and  understood.  When  we  lock  at 
the  poor — the  paying  poor,  who  breathe  the  free  air  of  merry  England 
just  outside  the  workhouse  gates — we  recognise  the  chief  necessity  of 
their  condition,  in  the  duty  to  persevere,  summer  and  winter,  in  a  rigid 
and  self-denying  economy.  But  we  rarely  stop  to  note  the  working  of  a 
more  cruel  necessity  in  their  lot — we  do  not  mark  that  they  are  the 
victims  to  an  incessant  and  inevitable  extravagance. 

We  overlook  the  fact  that  the  poor  cannot  economize.  To  possess 
too  little,  and  to  pay  too  much,  are  the  chief  features  of  their  destiny. 
To  stint,  to  spare,  to  make  hard  shift,  to  feel  that  the  half-farthing 
will  be  practically  in  countless  bargains  a  saving  coin  to  them — yet 
to  be  constantly,  hopelessly,  necessarily  extravagant — this  is  the  lot  of 
the  poor. 

Our  talk  all  the  year  round  is  of  the  cheapest  markets.  These  are 
exactly  the  markets  to  which  the  poor  can  never  repair. 

"  Act  upon  my  plan/'  cries  Mr.  Fitz-croesus,  thrusting  his  Lands 
into  his  breeches-pockets;  "everybody  should  do  as  I  do.  Come,  1*11 
let  you  into  my  secret.  Always  buy  the  best.  If  you  want  to  save, 
buy  the  best  of  everything.     It's  the  cheapest  in  the  end." 

Fitz-crasus  is  right;  but  then  the  poor  are  not  "  everybody."  The 
poor,  while  they  want  to  save,  must  buy  the  worst  of  everything — the 
dearest  in  the  end.  Their  slenderness  of  means  ever  prevents  them 
from  securing  a  bargain.  The  price  of  the  best,  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  obliges  them  to  take  the  bad.  With  the  most  urgent  necessity  to 
economize,  they  are  driven  helplessly  upon  the  improvident  course. 
For  the  happy  "  endw  they  cannot  wait;  they  must  begin  at  once  with 
what  the  deeply-skilled  in  the  arts  of  true  cheapness  wisely  reject 

The  only  riches  that  fall  in  the  way  of  the  poor  are  rieh  maxims, 
dropping  like  diamonds  from  the  lips  of  the  affluent. 

"  I  buy  three  pairs  of  boots  at  a  time — they  last  four  times  as  long 
as  a  Single  pair."  "  I  always  pay  six-and-twenty  for  my  hat — it  lasts 
out  half-a-dozen  cheap  ones." 

And  the  poor  mechanic,  with  his  saved-up  sixpences,  and  these  gra- 
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tuitous  gems  of  economy  jingling  together  in  his  ears,  passes  on  un- 
profitingly,  to  buy  his  country-made  shoes,  and  his  sieve-like  gossamer. 
He  has  not  half  enough  money  to  purchase  the  cheapest.  He  bids  as 
little  as  he  may  for  the  dearest  in  the  end — which  end  very  soon 
arrives— next  Sunday,  if  it  should  happen  to  rain! 

The  food  which  nourishes  him  not,  the  raiment  which  wears  and 
washes  away  with  ruinoos  rapidity,  the  poor  man  must  be  contented 
to  secnre — contented  amidst  his  wants  to  be  ever  deepening  them — 
contented  to  pay  double,  in  virtue  of  the  excess  of  his  poverty.  He 
knows  his  ill-fate,  in  this  respect,  but  may  not  control  it.  Cheapness 
he  esteems  to  be  the  peculiar,  the  enviable  privilege  of  the  rieh. 

But  such  as  his  purchases  are,  they  are  made  at  the  lowest  prices, 
nominally?— on  what  is  called  "  advantageous  terms?"  Seidom.  The 
little  shopkeeper  with  whom  he  deals  is  obliged  to  get  credit,  and 
obliged  to  give  it.  The  poor  customer  probably  never  possessed  in  all 
his  days  so  much  as  a  Single  week's  wages  in  advance  of  the  world's 
Claims  upon  him.  That  scanty  pittance,  the  receipt  whereof  gladdens 
his  inmost  soul  on  a  Saturday,  is  not  capital,  but  income.  It  is  not 
often  to  be  spent  at  his  will,  here  or  there;  but  to  be  paid  in  quarters 
where  it  is  already  due.  He  must  repair  to  the  same  familiär  shop,  rub  off 
the  regulär  score,  and  be,  as  usual,  re-supplied.  He  may  see  in  another 
window  cheese  more  eligible,  or  a  preferable  style  of  pork;  but  his 
dealings  are  circumscribed — his  little  ready  cash  is  bespoke.  As  the 
grand  world  boasts  but  one  boot-maker,  so  his  little  world  contains  but 
one  baker.     He  cannot  always  choose  his  mart  even  for  dear  bargains. 

Are  there  no  other  drains,  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  poverty,  upon 
his  slender  resources?  Several.  But  we  shall  exhibit  enough  when  we 
shew  the  tendency  to  waste,  the  unavoidable  extravagance,  of  purchas- 
ing  in  every  instance  the  very  smallest  quantities.  The  poor  find  out 
this  hardness  of  their  condition;  but  still  unavailingly.  They  are 
obliged  to  watch  for  the  turn  of  the  scale,  yet  they  lose  some  grains  con- 
tinually.  Their  provisions,  if  they  could  keep  a  little  störe,  would  im- 
prove  in  quality,  and  go  further.  Their  half-ounce  of  somethiog  will 
serve  but  for  one  occasion,  one  meal;  but  could  they  have  afforded  to 
lay  in  a  whole  ounce,  it  might  have  served  three  times.  Never  by  any 
turn  in  the  course  of  fortune,  can  the  cheapest  way  be  opened  to  the 
poor.  Every  road  has  a  turnpike  for  them;  and  as  others  seem  to  do 
on  Sundays  only,  they  pay  double  every  day. 

The  poor  reeeive  with  one  band,  but  they  pay  with  both.  We  observe 
them  living  "  from  hand  to  mouth;"  but  when  the  hand  barely  reaches 
the  mouth,  and  the  effort  and  the  strain  grow  greater  day  by  day,  we 
merely  moralize  on  the  evils  of  improvidence,  and  not  on  the  impossi- 
bility  of  economizing,  after  the  fashion  of  wealthier  professors,  who 
exult  in  "  laying  in  a  stock,"  and  securing  the  "  cheapest  in  the  end." 

To  pay  double,  however,  is  not  the  exclusive  affliction  of  the  poor; 
nor  is  the  attainment  of  cheapness  the  easy  privilege  of  the  rieh.  The 
man  of  wealth,  liketheman  of  need,  must  almost  necessarily  pay  double. 
His  wide-necked  purse  may  distend  or  collapse  at  his  will,  but  he  must 
generally,  against  his  will,  pay  double.  He  may  choose  his  servants, 
and  change  his  tradesmen;  but  there  are  invariably  two  to  one  against 
him;  and  the  continual  consequence  is,  the  abominable  double  payment. 

He  pays  the  highest  premium  for  confidentdal  servants,  whoplunder 
him  cum  privilegio,  and  play  the  cankerworm  sub  rosa.  He  gives  the 
best  wages,  that  his  trusty  servitors  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  temp- 
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tation;  and  they  seil  his  wax-lighta  to  his  own  chandler  before  they 
haye  burnt  half  way.  Thia  is  surely  borning  the  candle  at  both  ends, 
or,  in  other  words,  paying  double. 

The  oniy  choiee  he  haa  is,  not  whether  he  will  pay  too  muck  or 
enough,  but  whether  the  sum  to  be  purloined  from  him  ahall  be  ex- 
tracted  from  the  right-hand  pocket  or  the  left.  He  may  reduce  his  estab- 
lishment,  and  keep  but  a  Single  servant;  yet  a  single  servant  is  quxte 
sumcient  to  make  a  man  pay  double.  He  may  so  watch  the  aolitary 
extortioner,  so  cramp  him  in  his  sphere  of  actum,  so  bind  him  down 
upon  the  rack  of  undeviatinghonesty,  as  to  prevent  aUordinary  inroads 
upon  his  own  pocket;  but  to  do  thia,  he  must  spend  more  in  time  than 
he  can  save  in  cash;  more  in  labour  than  a  statute-fair  eould  relieve 
him  from;  more  in  health  than  his  physician  eould  reatore  him  in  fifty 
Visits.  It  would  be  the  very  extravagance  of  economy.  He  would 
rob  himself  of  his  peace  to  save  his  purse.  He  would  hang  himaelf  in 
a  twelvemonth,  through  sheer  anxiety  to  prevent  another  from  incur- 
ring  the  penalty.  He  must  keep  his  eyes  open  in  sleep,  and  receive 
his  guests  by  the  kitchen-fire.  He  must  be  prepared  to  die  the  death 
of  a  martyr  every  day  he  lived;  which  would  be  paying  the  debt  of 
nature— oh!  more  than  double. 

But  without  rendering  himself  a  slave  to  servants  or  tradesmen,  the 
rieh  man  may  exercise  an  ordinary  sagacity,  and  foreatal  the  practiser 
of  imposition,  by  striking  off  as  an  overcharge  one  half  of  the  amount 
of  every  demand  made  upon  him.  Still,  has  he  any  security — granting 
that  his  deduetion  is  assented  to— that  he  is  not  agreeing  even  then  to 
pay  double? 

"  Five  hundred  is  too  much  for  the  mare,  Mr.  Sharpe;  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  is  my  mazimum."  "  Ruinous!"  returns  Mr.  Sharpe; 
"  but  I  must  trouble  your  lordship  to  draw  the  check,"  And  the  rieh 
man  still  pays  double. 

Such  is  the  tenour  of  every  verse  throughout  the  chapter.  An  indi- 
vidual  is  seldom  so  eunning  as  the  world;  and  the  world  is  ever  lying 
in  ambush  near  the  rieh  man's  pocket.  J£  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
his  losses»  and  to  retort  the  aggressions  which  he  cannot  avoid,  he  auea 
his  debtors,  or  squeexes  his  tenants  without  due  secrecy  and  method, 
then  the  world  pounces,  not  upon  his  pocket,  but  his  reputation.  He 
is  damaged  in  character,  ruined  in  temper,  hurt  a  little  perhaps  in 
conscience— and  thus,  again,  to  avoid  the  evil  of  overcharge,  he  pays 
double  in  another  way.  The  rieh  know  that  they  are  expected  to  pay, 
not  at  an  ad  volarem  rate,  but  aecording  "  to  their  own  honour  and 
dignity ;"  which  exactly  doubles  that  of  the  class  half- way  down  in  the 
gulf  of  society. 

Then  it  must  be  thu  class  of  persona,  who  seem  to  have  just  enough 
for  their  wanta  without  a  superabundance,  by  whom  the  penalty  of 
paying  double  is  felicitously  avoided!  We  should  judge  hastUy  in  so 
deciding.  They  have  their  debts,  and  duns,  and  difficulties,  and  con- 
aequentiy  their  double  payments — like  the  notorioualy  rieh  and  the  no- 
torioualy  poor.  They  borrow  money  at  a  hundred  per  cent,  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  prettily  phrase  it,  of  settling  with  their  creditors,  and 
atarting  clear.  They  expect  to  receive  cash  in  September,  and  there- 
fore  buy  upon  trust  in  spring  what  they  eould  get  at  half-price  with 
ready  money  in  the  autumn.  They  promise  to  pay,  and  reaüy  do  pay 
—for  the  stamp  on  which  the  promise  is  written.  Then  follow  law- 
expensea,  and  these  soon  leave  mere  double  payments  far  in  the  ctis- 
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tance.  When  the  prison-door  is  double-locked  upon  them,  they  find 
that  they  have  been  paying  both  in  money  and  repute — destroying 
their  credit  for  probity,  by  actually  giving  forty  Shillings  for  a  sove^ 
reign.  If  they  can  raise  the  wind  high  enough  to  blow  them  over  the 
waUs,  they  turn  out  to  be  rigid  economists;  and  call  a  hackney-caaeh  to 
drive  to  a  cheap  shop  two  miles  off  for  a  half-crown  pair  of  gloves. 

"Misfortunes  never  come  single;"  and  if  there  be  people,  as  some 
think  there  are,  who  deem  the  payment  of  debts  a  mis! ortune,  they 
must  of  course  pay  double.  We  have  heard  of  persona  who  pay 
beforehand,  and  who,  being  looked  upon  as  the  worst  of  paymasters, 
are  made  to  pay  again.  This  species  of  liquidator  is  fast  dwindling 
away,  and  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  Old  Double  himself,  who  died  in 
the  time  of  Shallow. 

Bat  Money  (Heaven  be  praised!)  is  not  theonly  substantial  thing  in 
this  world  of  debtor  and  creditor.  There  is  such  an  article  as  love; 
bat  with  the  desperate  determination  of  securing  it,  men,  corrupted  by 
habit  in  pecuniary  affiurs,  will  not  scruple  now  and  then  to  pay  double 
—paying  their  addresses,  that  is  to  say,  to  two  ladies  at  a  time— or  to 
one  rather  rapidly  after  the  other.  Then  there  is  the  social  priseiple, 
which  involves  the  paying  of  Visits ;  and  these  are  sometimes  paid 
double,  by  guests  who  linger  with  the  door  in  their  band  an  uncon- 
ßdonable  time;  promising,  when  they  do  go,  to  return  speedily  and 
spend  a  lon^day  with  you. 

So,  too,  there  are  other  purchases  than  those  made  in  the  cheap  mar- 
kets,  which  rieh  and  poor  have  such  düficulty  in  finding.  Men  buy 
fame  and  glory  apparently  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate — by  the  mere 
expenditure  of  sixty  years  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  total  cost  of  their 
domestic  happiness  and  quiet.  Bht  when  they  have  bought  fame  and 
glory,  they  find  themselves  imperativelyobliged  to  expendwhatever  may 
remain  of  fiver  or  intellect,  of  worldly  ease  or  moral  energy,  in  pno- 
tecting  their  purchases  from  the  libeller,  the  detractor,  the  assassin. 
What  a  painful,  what  a  sickening  exhibition  have  we  here,  of  the 
common  lot — to  pay  double! 

Self-love,  no  less  than  enmity,  often  enforces  the  double  payment. 
The  irascible  and  the  obstinate,  for  example,  inflict  the  evil  upon 
themselves.  The  hasty  unjust  ezpression,  at  once  recalled,  seldom 
re-acts  with  fearful  echoes  in  the  breast  of  the  utterer.  But  he  has 
spoken  it,  and  pride  forbids  him  te  retract;  the  summons  te  unsay  it 
only  irritates  him  to  a  fiercer  extent;  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
wrong  galls  him  into  a  resolution  to  make  bad  worse;  and  the  litüe 
word,  the  honourable  admission,  which  frankly  offered  at  first  would 
have  been  reeeived  as  an  atonement,  and  have  purchased  him  peace, 
deepens  into  the  abjeet  apology,  a  jury'sverdict  against  a  slanderer,  or 
the  dying  groan  of  a  duellißt. 

To  obviate  a  gloomy  ending,  which  our  Utile  essay  needs  not,  we 
shall  offer  a  simple  Suggestion.  The  surest  way  to  prepare  oursafaes 
for  a  just  and  necessary  resentment  of  injuries,  is  to  cuMvate  a  faith 
in  kindliness,  and  to  yield  to  instinets  of  generosity.  There  is  atleast 
one  Situation  in  life,  and  it  is  by  no  means  of  rare  oecurrence  te  any 
man,  in  which  with  immense  advantage  to  ourselves  we  may  liqotdate 
a  debt  as  it  were  by  double  entry,  and  savingly  discharge  a  ciaim  twice 
over.  Beader,  as  often  as  you  may  experience  that  invaluable  blessing 
— a  liberal  and  timely  opportunity  of  returning  a  kiadnoss  -tat 
double. 
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THE  PLAGUE  AND  THE  FffiE. 

•UOeBMB»    ST    TBS     ROMAXCB    OV    M  OL»    SAIVT    WAVL't." 
BT  MW  SKELTOK. 

A  moBTT  city  lay  in  eleep,  'neath  the  dock  of  a  moonless  night, 
Bat  the  startight  touch'd  itt  thousand  spirea  eaeh  with  a  gleaming  light ; 
The  etarlight  ehewM  iU  countless  homes,  itt  halb  of  pomn  and  pride, 
And  itt  marble,  peopled  terracee,  and  itt  rirer  rolling  wide. 

And  I  eawf  hetwixt  the  hesTens  and  earth,  two  ghastly  shapee  ariae, 
Shadowing  the  eitv'a  ailent  depths,  clooding  the  starry  skies-— 
Angela  ofdeath,  denonncing  doom— Tisions  of  wrath,  they  came; 
One,  formlose  in  itt  ntter  gioom— one,  bright  with  blinding  flame. 

The  Sptritt  of  the  Plague  and  Fire !— I  knew  them  ae  they  rose, 
And  I  liaten'd  for  the  awful  worda  that  would  teil  of  comine;  woee. 
Ko  eye  saye  mine  that  eight  might  see,  no  ear  saye  mine  might  hear, 
Aa  orer  the  gnilty  city  pass'd  that  sonnd  of  grief  and  fear. 

Firat,  from  the  darker  phantom  broke  a  lond  and  wailing  cry, 

44 1  sammon  ye, — oh !  fated  ones,— I  anmmon  ye  to  die  1 

Long  hare  your  crime*  for  ▼engeance  call'd— 4he  word  is  giyen  on  high. 

And  Tengeance  comea — to-night  ia  yours,  to-morrow  ye  ahall  die ! 

44  Death  is  already  at  your  gutes,  his  dart  ia  raieed  to  atrike, 

And  young  and  oW,  and  rieh  and  poor,  I  aununon  ye  alike ; 

And  fair,  and  proud,  and  great,  and  brave,  aa  antumn  leaves  ye  oll — 

Tbe  grave  ia  dug,  the  pit  ia  deep — I  sununon  one  and  all. 

« 
44  Nought  ahall  arail ;  Tirtne  and  truth  shall  die,  with  lost  and  pride ; 
I  elaim  the  parent  from  the  child,  the  bridegroom  from  the  bride ; 
I  claim  the  old  man's  anow-white  hairs— the  habe's  unsuUied  breath, 
And  the  Ioyc  whoae  paationate  exceas  might  conquer  all— sare  death. 

44 1  anmmon  all — all  theae  are  mine  !"— thos  the  dark  phantom  cried, 
While  peala  like  thonder  growling  round  in  aullen  echoes  died. 
Then  spoke  the  Angel,  bricht  with  flame — **  Oh,  city  proud  and  gay," 
My  bröther  Claims  your  guüty  tone,  and  you  ahall  be  my  prey  1 

44 1  your  polluted  streett  and  halle  will  cleanae  with  liring  fires — 
I  will  acorch  yonr  templea  into  dust,  I  will  strike  your  stately  apires  ; 
Thy  mightr  onea  ahall  bite  the  earth,  thy  lofty  ahall  lie  low-* 
We  bring  the  mandate  from  on  high — we  doom  thee  wrath  and  woe !" 

I  aaw  the  sign« — I  heard  the  worda — then  day  waa  slowly  born. 
And  the  bright  Angel,  gilt  with  flame,  fled  from  the  light  of  morn ; 
But  in  thick  mist  the  dark  ahape  sank,  o'er  streett  and  rrrer  down, 
And  with  the  morrow  came  the  Plague  to  that  deroted  town. 


THE  STORM. 

BT  THE  HON.  JULIA  AUGUSTA  MATHARD. 


Bt  Heaveo,  it  is  a  fearful  thing, 
To  waten  the  »arges  riee  t 

To  Tiew  the  ahip,  with  airy  wing, 
Approach  the  low'riug  skies ! 

To  hear  the  stonny  sea-gulTs  shriek 

Affright  the  sailor's  ear ; 
To  list  the  Tessel's'lab'ring  creak, 

To  feel  the  danger  near  Z 

To  know  one  narrow  plank  divides 
Eternity  from  sight, 


To  watch  against  the  rocking  ödes 
Each  biüow's  crested  height! 

How,  then,  in  such  a  moment,  kneels 
The  sinner,  harden'd  long ; 

How  Tain  within  his  sonl  he  feels 
The  boasting  of  the  strong  1 

For  strengt h  is  then  so  impotent, 
One  band  alone  can  aare ; 

One  mighty  pow*T,  in  merey  aent, 
To  wrest  us  from  the  graTe. 
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EDITED  BT   GEORGE    BATMOND. 

"  My  venture«  are  not  in  one  bottom  trwted 
Nor  to  one  place. "— Shakspbabe. 

xm 

Elliston,  in  the  summer  of  1802,  received  the  following  communica- 
tion  from  bis  lively  friend,  Mr.  Gore.  It  is  written  from  Tenby ;  and 
it  will  be  curious  to  notice  the  great  change  which  the  litüe  sea-port 
must  have  undergone,  and  its  rapid  progress  towards  a  polite  State, 
between  the  date  of  hisletter  and  the  present  time. 

"  Never,  in  my  days,  have  I  been  so  disappointed  in  a  place  as 
this.  We  have  neither  hread,  meat,  liquor,  horses,  conveyances,  nor 
lodging.  Alexander  Selkirk  was  not  more  destitute.  We  have  no 
cloÖÜDg  bnt  what  we  carry  with  us ;  no  water  but  the  sea,  and  we 
mnst  fish  for  our  living.  All  power  of  description,  like  the  natives 
themselves,  is  positively  beggared.  I  verily  beHeve  the  Esquimaux, 
lately  exhibited  in  London,  to  have  been  an  imposture,  and  that  the 
animal  will  turn  out  a  mere  '  Tenbyite'  at  last.  I  made  a  visit  to 
the  small  isle  of  Caldy;  it  is  throughout  alive  with  rabbits,  as  a  cheese 
is  said  to  be  with  mites.  Their  multitudes  might  inspire  even  their 
pavid  nature  with  courage  to  attack,  and  brought  to  my  fancy  the  fate 
of  that  unhappy  prisoner  who,  thrown  into  a  blind  dungeon,  was  in 
one  night  literally  devoured  by  rats. 

"  I  am  in  a  hovel  which  is  termed  an  hotel,  with  less  accommodation 
than  a  roadside  alehouse,  and  by  no  means  so  picturesque.  One  of 
the  female  natives  acts  in  the  capacity  of  landlady,  a  being  resembling 
the  '  Maid'  in  the  comedy  of  '  Eule  a  Wife,'  as  our  players  are 
pleased  to  represent  her;  with  great  variety  in  her  face,  her  eyes  being 
of  duYerent  colours,  and  the  lef t  side  of  her  nose  gone. 

"  I  was  yesterday  witness  to  an  exhibition  which,  though  greatly 
ridiculous,  was  not  whoily  so,  for  it  was  likewise  pitiable ;  and  this 
was  in  the  persona  of  two  individuals  who  have  lately  occupied  much 
public  attention — I  mean  the  Duke  of  Bront6,  Lord  Nelson,  and 
Emma,  Lady  Hamilton.  The  whole  town  was  at  their  heels  as  they 
walked  together.  The  lady  is  grown  immensely  fat  and  equally 
coarse,  whüe  her  *  companion  in  arms'  had  taken  the  other  extreme— 
thin,  shrunken,  and,  to  my  impression,  in  bad  health.  They  were 
evidently  vain  of  each  other,  as  though  the  one  would  have  said,  '  This 
is  the  Horatio  of  the  Nile  !'  and  the  other,  « This  is  the  Emma  of  Sir 
William  !' 

"  Poor  Sir  William  !  wretched,  but  not  abashed,  he  followed  at  a 
short  distance,  bearing  in  bis  arms  a  cucciolo,  and  other  emblems  of 
combined  folly.  You  remember  Hogarth's  admirable  subject,  'Evening? 
it  somewhat  ülustrates  the  scene  I  would  describe.  This  distinguished 
trio  are  concluding  a  summer  tour;  but  at  Blenheim,  I  widerstand,  they 
encountered  a  rebuff,  which  must  have  stung  the  hero  to  the  quick, 
tiie  noble  family  of  that  domain  carefully  avoiding  any  occurrence 
with  the  visitors  of  the  mansion.  Emma  is  reported  to  have  said — 
*  Nelson  ahall  have  a  monument,  to  which  Blenheim  shall  be  but  a  pig- 
flty !'    There  is  an  insolent  display  about  this  person,  which,  while  it 
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is  a  scandal  to  her  sex,  maßt  pain  the  heart  of  eveiy  Engiishman,  in  its 
baneftü  dominioo  over  the  mind  of  so  briUiant  a  Commander  and  so 
sincere  a  lover  of  his  country  as  Nelson. 

"  After  what  I  have  said  of  Tenby,  what  think  you  of  a  theatre  in 
the  town  ?  but  such  is  no  less  the  fact  Truly,  it  is  no  bigger  than  a 
bulky  bathing  machine,  and  bears  about  the  sarne  proportion  to  Sad- 
ler's  Wells  as  a  silver  penny  to  a  Spanish  dollar.  They  play  *  The 
Hock  Doctor*  to-night,  and  the  Hero  of  the  Nile  is  the  subject  of  an 
address." 

Some  months  subsequent  to  this  oorrespondenee,  Mr.  Gott,  in 
EUistoa*s  presence,  recurring  to  the  subject  of  the  above  ktter,  related 
maay  incidents  wkieh  had  been  well  known  to  hin,  connected  with» 
the  career  of  Lady  Hamilton ;  some  of  which,  not  having  made  their 
appearance  in  memoirs  since  pubnshed  of  that  extraordinary  character, 
we  will  beg  leave,  en  p*$$amt,  to  notice. 

Emma  Lyon,  alter  quitting  the  serviee  of  the  honest  tradesman 
in  St.  James's  Market,  which  must  bare  been  about  the  year  1777, 
passed  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Linley,  the  composer,  where  she  firsfc 
gave  indications  of  strong  natural  taknt  for  musie,  and  had  the  benefifc 
of  initiatory  instrnction  in  an  art  in  which  she  afterwards  so  grentrjf 
excelled.  Novels  and  romancea,  however,  engrossing  that  attention 
which  housemaids  are  expected  to  give  to  other  studies»  and  the 
**  Minerva  press"  having  gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  the  linen 
press,  she  was  dismissed;  and  thus  becoming  her  own  mistress»  made 
at  least  one  step  towards  becoming  the  mistress  of  others.  That  very 
pretty  woman  and  clever  actress,  Mrs.  Powell,  was  at  this  ame  a  ser- 
▼ant  in  a  family  at  Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars.  The  two  damnela 
became  acquainted,  and  being  of  similax  dispositions»  their  hearts  were 
presently  open  to  each  other ;  and  as  these,  together  with  their  heela» 
were  as  light  as  might  be,  they  started  on  what  we  shoold  call  at  the 
present  day  "  a  lark,"  and  in  the  capacity  of  ballad-singers  made  their 
entree  at  the  Cocksheath  camp.  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  afterwards  pro» 
prietor  of  the  "  Moming  Chronicle,"  with  his  friend  Biso,  snbeeqnently 
director  of  the  well-known  lottery-omce— yoong  men  at  this  period— 
made  a  similar  excursion  to  this  oelebrated  depot,  and  in  a  sattafr 
booth  feil  in  with  the  two  adventurons  girls.  The  gentiemen  were  at 
once  Struck  with  their  prompt  wit  and  eeduisant  ease  of  deportment; 
and  though  they  looked  on  them  as  ballad-singers  of  no  common  order, 
yet  they  verily  believed  them  to  be  ballad-singers,  having  no  sospickm 
of  their  rank,  mnch  less  of  their  real  elevation  as  housemaids.  Ua- 
suspecting  as  KiJÜgrew  and  Sidney*  when  at  the  playhouse,  in  the 
actus!  presence  of  the  blonde  Jennmgs  and  dasding  Priee,  equipped  aa 
saucy  orange  girls,  they  were,  nevertheless,  not  so  careless  of  Um 
bonnefortune  which  the  adventure  seemed  to  promise;  but  rather  with 
the  perseverance  of  Bocketier  and  Bremnker,  they  determined  to  traea 
the  damsels  to  London ;  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  just  to  the  diaractcr 
of  the  girls  to  mention  that  they  had  obstinately  refused  a  treat  ofered 
them  to  a  tavern,  and  were  now  dexterously  eluding  their  soifcnra» 
whom  they  began  to  look  on  as  persecutors.  "  Vitas  hinauLeo  me 
similis,  Chloe,"  cried  the  baffied  Perry,  which,  as  Emma  did  not 
hear  nor  Bish  understand,  he  might  have  spared.    As  to  Bish  himscH, 


•  See  "Jtaooin  of  €omnt  Grammoot" 
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it  was  hard  that  he  should  lose  a  u  priae,"  yet  such  appeared  to  be  the 
fate  which  swahed  both,  when  to  their  mortification  they  beheld  the 
wenches  suddenly  moant  a  higgkr's  cart  for  the  purpoee  of  mftkfog 
their  final  escape. 

This  was  a  piece  of  generalship  our  cavaliers  by  no  means  expected. 
It  was  now  half-past  two  on  the  followiiig  morning,  and  the  creaking 
cararan  had  already  commeneed  its  journey.    Peny  and  Bish  had 
trarelled  to  Cockaheath  on  horseback,  and  now,  aa  on  a  Bodden  alamm 
"to  anns"  they  had  to  aeek  their  steeda,    The  Stahles  were  closed, 
and  the  oatler  fast  aaleep,  with  the  other  cattle,  within.    However,  by 
dint  of  thnndering  with  their  sticks  and  other  indications  of  irritability, 
the  man  was  roused  to  a  half  wakefhlneas ;  when  opening  the  door,  he 
leeetred  a  eoup  de  baten  acroas  hk  Shoulders,  which  brought  him  to  a 
dne  aease  of  animation.    The  eomekant  animala  were  started  from 
their  repose — the  unoccupied  beda  at  a  neighbouring  inn  paid  for— 
aod  within  three  qnarters  of  an  hour  of  the  fugitfres,  Robin  Hood  and 
bis  eompanion  were  in  füll  pursuit.    After  a  gallop  of  above  an  hour, 
dining  which  not  a  word  was  exchanged,  the  horsemen  pulled  up,  and 
Perry,  with  a  look  of  ineflable  concern,  *  seid,  yery  wisely,'  "  The  jades 
hare  been  over  cunning  for  us,  and  have  taken  another  road."    Bish 
was  too  blown  ünmediately  to  repiy,  but  gare  some  pantomimic  indi- 
cation  that  he  was  much  of  the  same  opinion.     They  continued  their 
course,  however,  at  a  foot  pace,  and  after  spending  an  hour  at  an 
alehouse  for  the  purpoee  of  refreshing  their  horses,  during  which 
tone  they  held  their  pie-pomdre  conrt  in  the  highway,  Bish  taking  his 
seat  on  a  milestone,  they  resumed  their  journey  towarda  London.     It 
was  now  nearly  seven  o'clock  when  our  two  friends,  jaded  and  disap- 
pointed,  had  entered  the  Kent  Boad,  and  were  approaching  London 
Bridge,  when  a  loud  shout  of  merriment  indnced  them  shnultaneoualj 
to  tarn  about,  and  to  their  nnspeakable  delight  they  beheld  the  Cara- 
van, passengers  complete,  in  the  act  of  giving  them  the  "  go  by."    All 
was  again  hope  and  activity.     Suddenly  the  cart  stopped,  and  out 
jumped  one  of  the  girls,  Emma,  when  the  vehicle  as  instantaneously 
jogged  on  towards  the  bridge.     Bish's  "prizew  being  "still  in  the 
wheei,"  he  stuck  dose  to  the  cararan,  while  Perry  directed  all  his  at- 
tention towards  the  dring  Daphne.    In  a  twinkling  he  loat  sight  of 
her.     What  was  to  be  done  ?   He  could  not  dismount,  untess,  indeed, 
at  the  price  of  his  horse,  which  at  this  period  of  his  fbrtune  he  could 
iü  afford  to  do.    Wild  with  vexation,  he  looked  on  one  aide  and  on 
the  other— paced  backwards  and  fbrwaxds,  expressing  himself  in  terms 
that  eren  startled    the    tired    anfcnal,  which  hardly  sustained  ita 
master  with  his  additional  weight  of  diaappointment.    Being  now  on 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  caating  his  eyes  over  the  parapet,  he 
descried  Emma  in  a  wherry,  taking  the  down  directum  of  the  river» 
No  aooner  did  she  perceire  he  had  ehaoovered  her,  than  ahe  gave  moat 
distmct  aigna  of  unbounded  mirth,  waving  her  ivory  arms  in  token  of 
vietory.     Bl-starred  Perry  I    In  a  State  of  frenzy  he  sat  grinding  his 
teeth  and  threatening  vain  rerrenge;  nor  did  he  qoit  the  spot  untü  he 
aaw  the  little  vixen  safely  ashore,  whence  ahe  finally  vanished  amid 
the  gloom  of  Wapping. 

Such  was  the  Cockaheath  adrenture;  but  Bobin  Hood  and  his  ally 
were  in  fine  amply  recompensed  for  all  their  toii  Bish  traced  his 
damael  to  her  Service  in  Bridge  Street,  where,  if  ahe  did  not  put  off 
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the  garb  of  a  princess,  she  certainly  resumed  that  of  a  Cmdereüa ; 
through  whom  a  meeting,  within  a  few  days,  was  effected  between 
Perry  and  Emma,  who,  from  thifl  time,  entered  on  the  most  agreeable 
interchange  of  favours. 

XIV. 

During  the  Bath  recess,  EUiston  commeneed  manager  of  the  pigmy 
theatres  (we  might  have  said  bandboxes,  but  there  were  neither  band 
nor  bares)  of  Wells  and  Shepton  Hallet,  where  he  played  everything, 
from  Macbeth  to  Pantaloon,  so  that  he  very  fairly  might  have  been 
considered  a  host  in  himself.  On  one  occasion  he  made  the  extra- 
ordinary  experiment  of  sustaining  the  two  parts  of  Richard  and  Rieh* 
mond  in  the  same  drama,  and  this  he  executed  with  the  most  amnsing 
dexterity.  Richmond,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes  his  eniree  in  the 
last  act  of  the  play,  when  the  scenes  become  alternate  in  which  the 
hing  and  the  earl  are  before  the  audience.  On  making  his  exit  as 
Richard^  EUiston  dropped  his  hump  from  his  Shoulder,  as  he  would  a 
knapsack,  and  straightening  his  leg  with  the  facility  of  a  postare- 
master,  slipped  into  a  bit  of  pasteboard  armour,  and,  galeated  with 
fresh  head-gear,  went  through  the  heroie  lines  of  the  Tudor  prince. 
Well  might  the  interpolation  have  been  forgiven,  "  My  seif  am  to  my 
own  turned  enemy"  Going  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  ßtage,  he  was 
expeditiously  again  invested  with  his  bison  shape,  and  throsting  a 
sheet  of  music  into  his  stocking,  was  again  the  vindicator  of  the 
Yorkist  rose.  In  this  way  he  carried  through  the  scenes  until  the 
last;  and  when  the  field  was  to  be  deeided  by  personal  collision,  shifled 
was  the  pasteboard  to  the  body  of  a  shifter  of  scenes,  who,  being  en- 
joined  to  say  nothing,  but  fight  like  a  devil,  was  thus  enabled  to  bear 
the  drama  successfully  to  a  close';  in  which,  so  far  from  "  six  Richmonds 
in  the  field,"  there  had  not  been  one;  and  as  to  Richard,  if  "deformeäV 
he  was  indeed  "  unfinished,"  and  not  unfrequenüy  "  but  half-made 
np." 

EUißton,  active  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and 
spirits,  positively  gloried  in  these  little  shifls  and  hindrances,  trans- 
muting  all  dilemmas  into  rosy  laughter  by  an  alchemy  peculiar  to  his 
own  genius;  and  in  carrying  with  success  any  difficulty  like  that  just 
recorded,  he  feit  incomparably  greater  delight  than  though  the  affirir 
had  gone  smoothly  from  the  commencement  His  love  of  fnn  often 
got  the  better  of  his  sense  of  dignity ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  latter  organ  was  pretty  strongly  developed  in  the  character  of 
Robert  William,  his  love  of  fun  must,  at  times,  have  been  indeed  ex- 
uberant.  He  acted  Macbeth  and  Harlequin,  Hamlet  and  the  down; 
so  that  by  the  time  he  had  closed  his  profiüess  campaign  at  Shepton 
Mallet  and  Wells,  it  is  a  question  whether  his  own  characters  had  not 
outnumbered  his  audience.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Memoire  of  Macklin, 
that  that  singular  actor  once  played  the  part  of  MercuHo ;  the  reader 
might  ahnest  as  well  as  have  suspected  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  experiment 
But  whatever  EUiston  did  he  did  well,  and  in  many  instances  in  these 
amateur  experiments  he  overtopped  the  original  in  his  own  "  line  of 
business." 

Such  was  the  State  of  affairs  in  Somersetshire— light  in  pocket  as  in 
heart — when  Elliston  was  snmmoned  somewhat  suddenly  to  Wey- 
mouth,  as  the  king  had  again  visited  that  place,  and  had  expressed  his 
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pleasure  respecting  our  populär  comedian.  Elliston  thereon,  like  Duke 
Vmcentio,  delegates  the  principalities  of  Wells  and  Shepton  Hallet  to 
Egan,  his  trusty  Angelo.  "  Be  thou  at  füll  ourself,"  said  he;  "  take 
thy  conimission."  But  here  all  parallel  ceases,  for  the  grand  Duke 
Elliston  never  deemed  it  worth  while  to  resume  possession  of  his 
dominions;  and  if  vicegerent  Egan  did  behave  ill  to  the  ladies  in  his 
master's  absence,  he  certainly  was  never  called  to  acoount  for  his  mis- 
demeanore. 

Elliston,  on  his  re-appearance  at  Weymouth,  had  the  happiness  of 
finding  he  had  lost  no  portion  of  his  Majesty's  favour  since  last  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  acting  before  the  royal  party.  Young  Marlow, 
WUdmg,  and  Tag,  were  amongst  the  several  characters  in  which  he 
was  fortunate  in  pleasing  the  king;  and  at  his  benefit,  his  Majesty 
being  present,  Elliston  introduced  his  daughter  Eliza,  then  only  five 
years  old,  in  a  dance;  on  which  occasion,  Mrs.  Elliston  and  her  sister 
also  made  their  appearance  in  the  same  ballet  of  action.  This  was 
entitled  the  "  Temple  of  Farne,"  composed  expressly  by  Mrs.  Elliston, 
quite  as  fall  of  loyalty  as  poetry — "  Peace  the  offspring  of  British 
valour!" — "King  George,"  an  illuminated  medallion,  with  a  trans- 
parent young  woman  volonte  above  his  Shoulders,  blowing  the  only 
trampet  in  Sie  playhouse.  An  additional  stanza  to  "  God  save  the 
King,"  telling  regenerate  France  what  she  was  to  expect  should  she 
ever  again  dare  to  meet  the  British  Hon  in  arms,  terminated  the  in- 
teresting  occasion. 

His  Majesty  this  season  frequenüy  conversed  with  Elliston — when- 
ever,  in  fact,  he  visited  the  theatre;  and  as  this  was  pretty  often,  he 
seemed  fulfiUing  the  notion  of  the  celebrated  French  actor,  Baron,  who 
was  wont  to  say  that  tragic  actors  should  be  fondled  in  the  arms  of 
kings. 

It  being  EUiston's  property  as  a  "  star"  to  light  the  king  through 
the  narrow  mazes  of  "  all  the  world" — namely,  the  "  stage,"  it  was  by 
no  means  below  the  dignity  of  Majesty  to  hold  oommunion  with  his 
astral  guide.  George  the  Third  was  a  good  king,  and  consulted 
his  stars;  and  although  he  frequently  put  more  questions  to  them  in  a 
breath  than  they  could  reply  to  in  a  night,  yet  it  was  ßufficient  to 
ahew  he  duly  acknowledged  their  intendency. 

"  Well,  well,  Elliston,"  said  he,  "  where — where  have  you  been 
acting  lately?" 

"  At  Wells  and  Shepton  Mallet,  your  Majesty,  in  which  places  I 
was  manager." 

"Manager — manager!  that  wont  do— that  wont  do,  eh,  Charlotte  ? 
Managers  go  to  the  wall — get  the  worst  of  it."  Her  Majesty  graci- 
oualy  vouchsafed  a  smile  on  the  attendant  comedian. 

"  It  didrit  do,  your  Majesty.  At  Wells  I  was  particularly  unfortu- 
nate." 

u  At  Wells— Wells!"  replied  the  king,  good  humouredly,  "  'mongst 
the  bishops!  quite  right— quite  right;  no  business  with  bishops,  eh, 
Charlotte  ?"  Her  Majesty  here  turned  a  look  of  slight  rebuke  upon 
her  loni — "  Bishops  don't  go  to  plays — ^no  business  at  plays — you, 
none  with  them.     Well,  well,  where  next  ?" 

"I  returned  to  Weymouth,  where  I  have  redeemed  everything  in 
the  honour  of  serving  your  Majesty." 

"Eh,  eh?"  responded  the  king,  in  the  same  affability  of  tone  and 
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-"  What  kings  hetter  than  faishops,  eh?— famditowt  fatid 
it  out,  Ellistoa?* 

Bj  this  time  their  Majesties  had  entered  4ha  caxriage,  and  the 
long  haring  taken  his  aeat,  cried  out,  while  the  horees  were  withheld 
one  awent  to  his  Signal,  "Biahops  and  manage» — hoch  a  mis- 
take— onght  to  hare  known  better  ch,  eh,  Eltiston?"  aad  away  thej 
drore.* 

Bat  neither  the  gracious  hint  of  the  hing,  the  repeated  eaatioa  of 
the  earl,  nor  EUiston's  own  Observation  cn  the  fate  of  managen,  oould 
reatrain  him  long  firom  a  pnrpoae  whieh  had  gained  so  powerfnl  a  hold 
cm  him  as  that  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Frank  Aicken  ("  Tyrant"  Aicken,  aa  he  was  called,  for  the  ünet 
reason  that,  by  meiatAerii,  a  later  gentleman  has  been  denominated 
"  Tender,"  nameLy,  from  eonstantly  playing  the  parte  of  iron-hearted 
despots  and  flinty  fathers)  had  rented,  for  eome  years,  the  Liverpool 
Theatre,  and  his  lease  being  now  abont  to  expire,  printed  condi- 
tkmB  had  been  circulated  in  March,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  re-4ettiiig 
it.  The  bnüding  was  now  eonsiderably  enkrged,  and  rendered  fitting 
and  eommodious  to  meet  the  eonvenknee  of  the  increased  population 
of  this  town;  bat  the  covenants  to  which  the  new  leaeee  was  rendered 
anbject,  were  far  from  liberal  or  tempting.  The  rent,  from  &&0L  per 
annum,  was  raised  to  15001.  Each  sabscriber  or  proprietor,  to  the 
namber  of  thirty,  to  be  entiüed  to  a  free  transferable  ticket,  which 
was  to  be  delivered  every  morning  at  the  holder's  residenee,  whflst  the 
new  lessee  was  curtatled  of  man j  privüeges  which  had  hitherto  been 
enjoyed  by  preceding  tenants.  Eüiston  was  amongst  the  first  in  the 
field,  and  in  this  instance  preferred  eonsnlting  bis  nnde,  betöre  whom 
he  placed  so  clear  and  impartial  a  Statement  of  the  qnestien,  that  the 
Doctor  agreed  to  become  security  for  two  yearo'  rent — namely,  dßQQL 
The  cancüdates  were,  however,  numerons  and  respectabk,  and  the  fair 
prospect  of  fnture  theatrical  prosperity  in  a  town  jnsüy  esteemed  for 
spirit  and  liberality,  occasioned  considerable  oompetition-  The  old 
"  iyrantw  offered  a  larger  rent  than  the  snm  propoeed;  bat  the  ekc- 
tion  nltimately  feil  on  the  nnited  bidding  of  Lewis  and  T.  Xnight, 
who,  like  Bippias  and  Bipparckus,  now  sncceeded  to  the  Joint  investi- 


*  The  royal  house  of  Brunswick  had  always  been  attached  to  tfceatrieal  anrase- 
ments.  George  IL,  notwithstanding  bis  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Eogtisa 
laaguage,  was  still  fond  of  going  to  the  play.  His  Majeatjr  was  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  wben  the  Culloden  despatches  were  presented  to  him.  The  instant  bis 
MajestT  had  opened  them  the  happy  intelligence  transpired,  and  Garrick  directed 
the  national  antbem  to  be  sung,  in  wbich  tLe  whole  audienee  joined. 

Fiederick  of  Wales,  his  son,  directed  Mrs.  Derenish  (whose  first  hnsaaad  was 
Bowe,  the  poet)  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Rowe's  dramatic  worka,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  yoong  princes,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  plays  at  Leicester  House.  These 
were  noder  the  directum  of  Quin.  The  cracefal  manner  in  which  Prince  George 
delivered  his  first  speech  from  the  throne  lmpelled  this  celebrated  actor  to  «elsim, 
M  Ah,  I  tanght  that  boy  to  speak !" 

On  the  4th  Jan.  1749,  the  chüdren  of  his  royal  highneas,  with  the  aid  of  some 
juvenile  branches  of  the  nobility,  performed  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  before  the  coart 
— and  the  following  was  the  cast : — 


Poräus Prince  George. 

•Stria    Prince  Edward. 

Cato Master  Nugent. 

Lucius Master  Montague. 


StmpromuM ...  Master  Evelyn. 

DeciuB. Lord  Milsington. 

Marcia  Princess  Augusts. 

Lucia Princess  Elizabeth. 
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«f  Attic  sovereignty.  The  prosperity  which  «tteaded  the  career 
of  these  gentlemen  very  naturally  occasioned  much  chagrin  od  the  part 
of  Eüiston  that  he  had  been  thus  baffled  on  a  poiat  which  he  had  so 
ardently  porsued:  the  speculation  terminated  very  profitably  to  both 
Lewis  and  Knight,  They  continued  lessees  tili  their  death;  and  one 
cf  Lewis's  famüy  held  the  theatre  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
when  he  retired  from  the  toils  of  management  on  a  handsome  inde- 


At  one  of  Elliston's  visits  to  Liverpool,  daring  this  negotiation, 
he  took  np  his  quarters  at  a  remarkably  neat  and  weH-appointed  inn; 
and  finding  the  landlord  a  good-humoored  fellow,  he  requested  per- 
nrission  to  take  potiuck  within  the  bar,  as  it  wonld  relieve  him  frorn  the 
care  of  ordering  his  own  dinner,  and  the  family  hour  of  two  o'clock 
answered  admirably  the  daily  suggestions  of  his  appethe.  In  this  he 
net  with  far  better  sucoess  than  in  his  theatrieal  tenders,  for  his  terms 
weie  at  enoe  accepted;  and  so  far  from  any  stringent  conditions  being 
fixed  on  the  agreement,  he  met  with  many  indulgences  which  his  neir 
friend,  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  host  and  husband,  seemed  willing  to 
eoncede  him.  Thefactwas,  the  landlord's  wife  was  an  extremely 
merry  Creatore,  with  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty,  or  at  least 
prettäness,  and  a  very  positive  example  of  the  homely  benison,— 
"Laugh  and  grow  fat."  Eüiston,  though  a  volage  in  love,  to  do  him 
justice,  had  no  design  in  the  flrst  instanoe  more  spirituel  than  the 
beef-pndding  which  oonstitnted  the  first  day's  repast;  but  this  might 
have  arisen  from  his  total  ignorance,  at  that  time,  of  his  landlord  being 
wedded  to  anything  bot  his  business;  and  now  that  he  discovered  "  a 
pretty  woman  "  as  it  were  "  purposely  thrown  in  his  way,"  we  trnst 
cur  readers  will  deal  meraf ully  with  him,  as  he  had  not  a  Single  friend 
at  band  from  whom  he  conld  borrow  a  shred  of  morality. 

Amidst  the  coarser  wares  of  Liverpool  this  commerce  de  galanterie 
was  nndoubtedly  agreeable,  and  tended  materially  to  begoile  his 
anxiety  daring  the  undetermined  theatrieal  lesseeship— for  he  was 
here,  in  the  best  sense,  a  tenant  at  will,  nnder  no  obligations  to  up- 
hold,  whüe  all  repairs  wonld  naturally  fall  on  his  landlord.  In  truth, 
he  passed  sundry  days,  off  and  on,  as  it  is  called,  at  this  very  hostel; 
and  whatever  business  he  might  have  pleaded  in  the  morning,  there 
was  at  least  nothing  fictitious  in  his  amusement  in  the  afternoon. 
"No  man  is  a  hypoerite  in  his  pleasures,"  says  Dr.  Johnson;  and 
when  frequently  our  gay  comedian,  engaged  either  at  backgammon  with 
his  twinkling  hostess,  or  telling  fortunes  from  the  sixpenny  catechism, 
declared  himself  the  most  enviable  fellow  in  the  parish,  he  verily  said 
what  he  thought.  The  house  was,  however,  well-ordered;  for  the 
good  landlord  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  that,  if  his  wife  were  neglected, 
Unat  defection  could  easily  be  supplied;  but  if  the  affairs  of  the  house 
were  disregarded,  the  remedy  might  not  be  so  readily  at  hand.  He 
was,  therefore,  sedulously  attentive  to  business,  his  only  recreation 
being  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flies  for  trout-fishers — a  piece  of 
art  in  which  he  was  content  to  excel.  As  to  his  little  blue-eyed  wife, 
die  only  duty  that  devolved  on  her  was  that  of  scolding  the  maids,  for 
which  office,  however,  her  happy  temper  rendered  her  totally  unfit. 

A  trifling  ineident  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  pleasant  dela$$e- 
menty  which  may  serve  to  explain  how  thoroughly  the  domestic  sky  is 
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influenced  by  the  elementary  qualities  of  the  individuals  themselvea, 
and  unquestionably  proving, 


M  Marriage  is  a  thing,  I  take  it, 
Just  as  the  partiea  chooae  to  make  itw 
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Elliston  had  been  playing — "  his  custom  of  an  afternoon" — a  hit  at 
backgammon  with  the  sprightly  mistress  of  the  neatest  house  of  enter- 
tainment  in  Liverpool,  and  for  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  possible 
stakes — namely,  kisses,  (for  whether  you  win  or  lose,  it  comes  to  ( 

pretty  much  the  same  thing,)  and  having  been  singularly  unfortnnate  in  j 

his  throws,  was  in  the  very  act  of  paying  his  debts,  like  a  genüeman, 
when  the  door  gently  opening,  Boruface  himself  entered  the  apartment. 
Great  and  immediate  was  the  confuaion,  but  it  was  a  sense  our  losing  I 

gamester  had  the  undivided  impression  of,  for  the  frolic  of  a  kitten  conld 
scarcely  have  been  less  an  Operation  of  disregard  to  the  married  pair, 
than  this  identical  contretemps,  which  has  been  the  darling  coup  de 
scene  of  half  the  comedies  from  the  days  of  Congreve  to  the  new 
piece  of  yesterday. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  landlord  (mild  as  our  old  acquaintance 
"  Mr.  Tow-wousew)  had  no  eyes  at  his  disposal,  the  only  pair  he  was 
possessed  of  being  nervously  fixed  on  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and-water, 
which  he  held  at  that  very  moment  in  custody,  the  contents  whereof 
being  just  level  with  the  rim,  demanded  all  the  dexterity  he  was 
master  of  for  its  level  preservation;  and  having  now  taken  a  lump  of 
sugar  from  a  corner  cupboard,  and  thrown  the  same  into  a  thimble 
glass,  he  took  his  departure  as  calmly  as  he  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  ! 

conveying  the  steaming  mixture  into  the  "  Commercial  Room."    As  to  j 

the  lady,  the  effect  produced  was  equally  unworthy  particular  remark 
— she  chuckled,  and  uttered,  "Drollman!w  so  that  Elliston  was  at 
once  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  a  speech,  which  no  doubt  would 
have  been  clear  and  satisfactory  as  the  explanation  of  Joseph  Surface 
himself. 

The  reader  being  now  pretty  conscious  of  the  Italian  sky  under 
which  this  wedded  pair  had  consented  to  live,  may  have  some  appre- 
hension  for  the  fair  fame  of  our  hero,  seeing  that  like  üre  which  had 
once  reached  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  there  was  some  danger 
threatening  the  thatch;  but  we  are  by  no  means  prepared,  by  any  j 

evidence  we  at  present  have,  to  lead  them  to  such  painful  conclusions. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  earnestly  counsel  our  host  of  the  "  Star," 
that  people  who  sleep  with  their  doors  unfastened,  cannot  expect  to  be 
so  secure  as  they  who  bar  them  up;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
"  actor's  benefit,"  we  would  also  advise  him,  that  it  has  been  decided, 
over  and  over  again,  by  the  highest  legal  authority,  that  he  who  raises 
only  the  latch,  commits  as  clear  a  fclony  as  he  who  passes  the 
threshold. 

We  will  now  bog  leave  to  break  up  the  party,  particularly  as  the  | 

above  may  not  be  the  only  interview  our  readcrs  may  have  with  these  j 

good-natured  individuals,  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs;  we  may  be 
permitted,  however,  to  notice,  that  at  the  period  of  Christmas,  for 
seven  years  following  this  event,  Mrs.  Elliston  received  a  full-süed  , 

hamper,  containing  the  best  produce  of  St.  John's  market,  as  a  friendly  ! 

^ift  from  her  husband's  pleasant  acquaintances  in  LiverpooL 
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in. 

DT  WHAT  HANNEB  HEBME  DSCLABSD  HIß  PASSION  IOB  KABEL. 

Uttbrlt  disregarding  her  cries  and  entreaties,  Fenwolf  dragged 
Mabel  into  the  great  cavern,  and  forced  her  to  take  a  seat  on  a 
bench  near  the  spot  where  a  heap  of  ashes  shewed  that  the  fire 
was  ordinarily  hghted.  All  this  while,  her  crandfather  had 
averted  hisfface  from  her,  as  if  fearing  to  meet  her  regards,  and 
be  now  busied  himself  in  striking  a  Ught  and  setting  fire  to  a 
pile  of  fagots  and  small  logs  of  wood. 
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'•  I  tbougbt  you  told  me  Herne  was  here,"  arid  Mabel,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  reproach,  to  Fenwolf,  who  seated  bimself  beside 
her  on  the  bench. 

"  He  will  be  here  ere  long,"  he  replied,  sullenly. 

"  Oh,  do  not  detain  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  !*  cried  Mabel,  piteously ; 
"  do  not  delivcr  him  to  your  dread  master  !  Do  what  you  will 
with  me, — but  lct  him  go.w 

u  I  will  teil  you  what  I  will  do,*  replied  Fenwolf,  in  a  low 
tone ;  "  I  will  set  Sir  Thomas  at  liberty,  and  ran  all  risks  of 
Hemers  displeasure,  if  you  will  promise  to  be  mine." 

Mabel  replied  by  a  look  of  unutterable  disgust. 

"  Then  he  will  await  Herne's  Coming  where  he  is,"  rejoined 
Fenwolf. 

Saying  which  he  arose,  and  pushing  a  table  near  the  bench, 
took  the  remains  of  a  huge  venison  pasty  and  a  loaf  fiom  a 
hutoh  standing  on  one  side  of  the  cavern. 

By  this  time,  old  Tristram  having  succeeded  in  lighting  the  fire, 
placed  himself  at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  and  feil  to  work 
upon  the  viands  with  FenwolC  Mabel  was  pressed  to  partake 
ot  the  repast,  but  she  dcclined  the  offer.  A  Iarge  stone  bottle 
was  next  produced  and  emptied  of  its  Contents  by  the  pair,  who 
seemed  well-contented  with  their  regale. 

Meanwhile,  Mabel  was  revolving  the  possibility  of  flight,  and 
had  more  than  once  determined  to  make  an  attempt,  but  fear 
restrained  her.  Her  grandsire,  as  has  been  stated,  sedulously 
avoided  her  gaze,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  complaints  and 
entreaties.  But  once,  when  Fenwolf's  back  was  turned,  she 
caught  him  gazing  at  her  with  peculiar  significance,  and  then 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  his  stränge  conduct  He  evi- 
dently  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  assist  her. 

Satisfied  of  this,  she  became  more  tranquil,  and  about  an  hour 
having  elapsed,  during  which  nothing  was  said  by  the  party, 
the  low  winding  of  a  hörn  was  heard,  and  Fenwolf  started  to  his 
feet,  exclaiming — 

"Itis  Herne!" 

The  next  moment,  the  demon  huntsman  rode  from  one  of  the 
lateral  passages  into  die  cave.  He  was  mounted  on  a  wild-look- 
ing  black  horse,  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  eyes  glowing 
like  carbuncles,  and  in  all  respects  resembling  the  sable  steed  he 
had  lost  in  the  forest. 

Sprindng  to  the  ground,  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Fenwolf  in  a  low  tone,  and  delivering  bis  steed  to  him,  with 
orders  to  take  it  to  the  stable,  signea  to  Tristram  to  go  with 
him,  and  approached  Mabel. 

"  So  you  nave  seen  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  I  find,"  he  said,  in  a 
Stern  tone. 

Mabel  made  no  answer,  and  did  not  even  raise  her  eyes 
towards  him. 

"  And  he  has  told  you  he  loves  you,  and  has  uiged  you  to 
fly  with  him — ha?"  pursued  Herne. 
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Mabel  still  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  but  a  deep  blush  over- 
spread  her  cheek. 

"He  was  mad  to  venture  hither,"  continued  Herne;  "but 
having  done  so,  he  must  take  the  consequences." 

"  You  will  not  destroy  him  ?"  cried  Mabel,  imploringly. 

"He  will  perish  by  a  hand  as  terrible  as  mine,"  laughed 
Herne — "  by  that  of  famine.  He  will  never  quit  the  dungeon 
alive,  unless " 

"  Unless  what  ?"  gasped  Mabel 

"Unless  he  is  leagued  with  me,"  replied  Herne.  "And  now 
let  him  pass,  for  I  would  speak  of  myself.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  I  love  you,  and  am  resolved  to  make  you  mine.  You 
shudder,  but  wherefore  ?  It  is  a  glorious  destiny  to  be  the  bride 
of  the  wild  hunter — the  fiend  who  rules  the  forest,  and  who 
in  his  broad  domain  is  more  powerful  than  the  king.  The  old 
forester,  Robin  Hood,  had  his  maid  Marian ;  and  what  was  he 
compared  to  me?  He  had  neither  my  skill,  nor  my  power. 
Be  mine,  and  you  shall  accompany  me  on  my  midnight  rides ; 
shall  watch  the  fleet  stag  dart  over  the  moonlight  glade,  or 
down  the  lengthened  vista.  You  shall  feel  all  the  unutterable 
excitement  of  the  chase.  You  shall  thread  with  me  the  tangled 
grove;  swim  the  river  and  the  lake;  and  enjoy  a  thousand 
pleasures  hitherto  unknown  to  you.  Be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
you  mistress  of  all  my  secrets,  and  compel  the  band  whom  I 
will  gather  round  me,  to  pay  you  homage.  Bc  mine,  and  you 
shall  have  power  of  life  and  death  over  them,  as  if  you  were 
absolute  queen.  And  from  me,  whom  all  fear,  and  all  obey, 
you  shall  have  love  and  worship." 

And  he  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  recoiled  from  him  % 
with  horror. 

u  Though  I  now  inspire  you  with  terror  and  aversion,"  pur- 
sued  Herne,  "  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  love  me  as 
passionately  as  I  was  beloved  by  one  of  whom  you  are  the 
image." 

"  And  she  is  dead  ?"  asked  Mabel,  with  curiosity. 

"  Dead  T  exclaimed  Herne.  "  Thrice  fifty  years  have  flown 
since  she  dwelt  upon  earth.  The  acorn  which  was  then  shed 
in  the  forest  has  grown  into  a  lusty  oak,  white  trees  at  that  time 
in  their  pride  have  fallen  and  decayed  away.  Dead ! — yes,  she 
has  passed  from  all  memory  save  mine,  where  she  will  evcr 
dwelL  Generations  of  men  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  since 
her  time — a  succession  of  kings  have  lodged  within  the  Castle — 
but  I  am  still  a  denizen  of  tue  forest  For  crimes  I  then  com- 
mitted,  I  am  doomed  to  wander  within  it ;  and  I  shaU  haunt 
it,  unless  released,  tili  the  crack  of  doom." 

"Liberate  me  !w  cried  Mabel;  "liberate  your  other  prisoner, 
and  we  will  pray  for  your  release." 

"  No  more  of  this !"  cried  Herne,  fiercely.  "  If  you  would 
not  call  down  instant  and  terrible  punishment  on  your  head— 
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punishment  that  I  cannot  avert,  and  must  inflict  —  von  will 
mention  nothing  sacred  in  my  hearing — and  never  allude  to 
prayer.    I  am  be jond  the  reach  of  aalvadon." 

"Oh,  saj  not  soP  cried  Mabel,  in  a  tone  of  commisera- 
tion. 

"  I  will  teil  you  how  mj  doom  was  aecomphahed,"  rejoined 
Herne,  wildly.  To  gain  her  of  whom  I  bare  just  spoken,  and 
who  was  already  vowed  to  Heaven,  I  invoked  the  powere  of  dark- 
ness.  I  proffered  my  soul  to  the  Evil  One  if  he  would  secme 
her  to  me;  and  the  condition  demanded  by  him  was  that  I 
should  become  what  I  am — the  fiend  of  the  forest,  with  power 
to  terrify  and  to  tempt,  and  with  other  more  fearful  and  fatal 
powere  besides." 

"Ohl"  exclaimed MabeL 

"  I  grasped  at  the  offer,"  purmied  Herne.  "  She  I  loved  be- 
came  mine.  But  she  was  speedily  snatched  firom  me  by  death, 
—and  sinee  then  I  have  known  no  human  pasrion  except 
hatred  and  revenge.  I  have  dwelt  in  this  forest,  sometimes 
alone — sometimes  at  the  head  of  a  numeroos  band— but  always 
ezerting  a  baneful  influence  oyer  mankind.  At  last,  I  saw  the 
image  of  her  I  loved  again  appear  before  me,  and  the  old 
passion  was  revived  within  my  breast  Chance  has  thrown  jou 
m  my  way,— and  mine  you  shall  be,  Mabel  I9 

"  l  will  die  rather,"  sne  replied,  with  a  shudder. 

"  You  cannot  escape  me,"  rejoined  Herne,  with  a  trinmphant 
langh;  "you  cannot  avoid  your  fate.  But  I  want  not  to  deal 
harehly  with  you.  I  love  you,  and  would  win  you  rather  by 
pereuasion  than  by  force.  Consent  to  be  mine,  then,  and  I  gire 
Wyat  bis  life  and  liberty.» 

« I  cannot — I  cannot  !*  she  replied. 

"  Not  only  do  I  offer  you  Wyat's  life  as  the  price  of  your  com- 
pliance," pereevered  Herne;  "but  you  shall  have  whatever  eise 
you  may  seek— jewels,  Ornaments,  costly  attire,  treasure, — for 
of  such  I  possess  a  goodly  störe." 

"And  of  what  use  would  they  be  to  me  here?"  said  MabeL 

"I  will  not  always  confine  you  to  this  cave,w  replied  Herne. 
"  You  shall  go  where  you  please — and  live  as  you  please — but 
you  must  come  to  me  whenever  I  summon  you. 

"  And  what  of  my  grandaire  Y"  she  demanded. 

"  Tristram  Lyndwood  is  no  relative  of  youre,"  replied  Herne. 
"  I  will  now  clear  up  the  mystexy  that  hangs  over  your  birthi 
You  are  the  ofibpring  of  one  who  for  yeare  has  exercised 
greater  sway  than  the  king  within  this  reabn,  but  who  is  now 
disgraced  and  ruined,  and  nigh  his  end.  Hkpriesily  vowsforbid 
him  to  own  you,  even  if  he  desired  to  do  so." 

"  Have  I  seen  him  V  demanded  MabeL 

"You  have,"  replied  Herne — "and  he  has  seen  you — and  little 
did  he^  know  when  he  sought  you  out,  that  he  was  essaying  to 
maintain  his  own  power,  and  overturn  that  of  another  by  tne  dis- 
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hoöour  of  hiß  daughter— though  if  he  had  done  so,"  he  added 
with  a  scoffing  laugh — "it  might  not  have  restrained  him." 

"Iknow  whom  you  mean,"  said  Mabel.  "And  is  it  pos- 
aihle  he  can  be  my  father  ?" 

"  It  is  aß  I  have  told  you/  replied  Herne.  "  You  now  know 
my  resolve.  To-morrow  at  midnight  our  nuptials  shall  take 
place." 

"  Nuptials  T  echoed  MabeL 

"  Ay,  at  that  altar,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  Druid  püe  of 
ttones — "  there  you  shall  vow  youraelf  to  nie  and  I  to  you,  before 
terrible  witnesses.  I  shall  nave  no  fear  that  you  will  break 
your  oath.     Reflect  upon  what  I  have  saicL" 

With  this,  he  placed  the  bügle  to  bis  Ups,  blew  a  low  call  upon 
it,  and  Fenwolf  and  Tristram  immediately  answering  the  sum- 
monsy  he  whispered  some  Instructions  to  the  former,  and  disap- 
peared  down  one  of  the  aide  passages» 

Fenwolf  s  deportment  was  now  more  sullen  than  before.  In 
vain  did  Mabel  inouire  firom  him  what  Herne  was  about  to  do 
with  Sir  Thomas  WyaL  He  returned  no  answer,  and  at  last, 
wearied  by  her  importunity,  desired  her  to  hold  her  peace. 
Just  then,  Tristram  quitted  the  cavern  for  a  moment,  when  he 
instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  said  to  her  auickly, — 

"  I  overheara  what  passed  between  you  and  Herne.  Consent 
to  be  mine,  and  I  will  deliver  you  firom  him." 

"  That  were  to  exchange  one  evil  for  another,"  she  replied  "If 
you  would  serve  me,  deliver  Sir  Thomas  WyaL" 

"I  will  onlv  deliver  him  on  the  terms  I  have  mentioned," 
replied  Fenwofe 

At  this  moment,  Tristram  returned,  and  the  conversation 
ceased. 

Fresh  logs  were  then  thrown  on  the  fire  by  Fenwolf,  and,  at 
his  request,  Tristram  pröceeded  to  a  hole  in  the  rock,  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  larder,  and  brought  firom  it  some  pieces  of 
venison,  which  were  broikd  upon  the  embers. 
*  At  the  dose  of  the  repast,  of  which  she  sparingly  partook, 
Mabel  was  conducted  by  Morgan  Fenwolf  into  a  smafi  Chamber 
opening  oul  of  the  great  cavern,  which  was  fornidhed,  like  the 
cell  she  had  lately  occupied,  with  a  small  straw  pallet  Leaving 
her  a  lamp>  Fenwolf  locked  the  door,  and  placed  the  key  in  his 
girdle. 


IV. 

HOW  OB.  THOMAS  WTAT  WAS  TISTTE©  Wt  HBBKS  W  TBS  CHX. 

Madb  aware  by  the  clangour  of  the  lock,  and  Fenwolfs  exulting 
laughter,  of  the  snare  in  which  he  had  been  caught,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  instandy  sprang  firotn  his  hiding-place,  and  rushed  to  the 
door;  but  being  ficamed  of  the  stoutest  oak,  and  strengthened 
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with  plates  of  iron,  it  defied  all  bis  eflbrts,  nerved  as  they  were 
by  rage  and  despair,  to  bunt  it  opea.  Mabel's  shrieks,  as  ahe 
was  dragged  away,  reached  bis  ears,  and  increased  bis  anguish ; 
and  he  called  out  loudly  to  ber  companions  to  return,  but  bis 
vociierations  were  only  treated  with  derision. 

Finding  it  uselesB  to  struggle  further,  Wyat  threw  himself  upon 
the  bench,  and  endeavoured to  diacover  some  means  of  deliver- 
ance  from  bis  present  hazaidous  position.  He  glanced  round  the 
cell  to  see  whether  there  was  any  other  outlet  than  the  doorway, 
but  he  could  discera  none,  except  a  narrow  grated  loophole  open- 
ing  upon  the  passage,  and  oontrived,  doubüess  for  the  admisskra 
of  air  to  the  Chamber«    No  dungeon  could  be  more  secure. 

Baising  the  lamp,  be  examined  every  crevice,  but  all  seemed 
solid  stone.  The  recess  in  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  proved 
to  be  a  mere  hollow  in  the  walL  In  one  corner  lay  a  small  straw 
pallet,  which,  no  doubt,  had  fonned  the  couch  of  Mabel ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  stone  bench  and  rüde  table  of  the  same 
materiiu  constituted  the  sole  furniture  of  the  place. 

Having  taken  this  carefal  survey  of  the  cell,  Wyat  again  sat 
down  upon  the  bench  with  the  conviction  that  escape  was  out  of 
the  question ;  and  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  worst,  for  it  was  more  than  probable  he  woula  be  allowed  to 
perish  of  stanration.  To  a  fiery  nature  like  his,  the  dreadful 
uncertainty  in  which  he  was  placed  was  more  difficult  of  en- 
durance  than  bodily  torture.  And  he  was  destined  to  endure 
it  long.  Many  houre  flew  by,  during  which  nothing  occurred 
to  rebeve  the  terrible  monotony  of  bis  Situation.  At  length, 
in  spite  of  bis  anxiety,  slumber  stole  upon  bim  unawares;  but  it 
was  filled  with  firighttbl  yisions. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not,  but  when  he  awoke,  he  found 
that  the  ceu  must  nave  been  virited  in  tbe  interval,  for  there  was 
a  manchet  of  bread,  part  of  a  cold  neck  of  venison,  and  a  flask  of 
wine  on  the  table.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  bis  captors  did 
not  mean  to  starve  him,  and  yielding  to  the  promptings  of  ap- 
petite,  he  attacked  the  provisions,  determined  to  keep  stnct  watcb 
when  his  gaoler  should  nezt  visit  him. 

The  repast  finished,  he  again  examined  the  cell,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  before;  and  he  feit  almost  certain,  from  the 
position  in  which  the  bench  was  placed,  that  the  visitor  had  not 
found  entrance  through  the  door. 

After  another  Ions  and  dreary  interval,  finding  that  sleep  was 
stealins  upon  him  fast,  he  placed  the  bench  near  the  door,  and 
leaned  nis  back  aeainst  the  lattei4,  certain  that  in  this  position  he 
should  be  wakened  if  any  one  attempted  to  gain  admittance  in  that 
way.  His  slumber  was  again  disturbed  by  fearful  dreams ;  and 
he  was  at  length  aroused  by  a  toucb  upon  the  Shoulder,  while  ä 
deep  voicc  shouted  his  own  name  in  his  ears. 

Starting  to  his  feet,  and  scarcely  able  to  separate  the  reality 
from  the  hideous  phantasms  that  had  troubled  him,  he  found 
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that  the  door  was  still  faatened,  and  the  bench  unremoved, 
while  before  him  stood  Herne  the  Hunter. 

€i  Welcome  again  to  my  cave,  Sir  Thomas  Wvat!"  cried  thö 
demon,  with  a  mocking  laugh ;  "  I  told  you,  on  the  night  of  the 
attempt  upon  the  king,  that  though  you  escaped  htm,  you  would 
not  escape  me.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass.  You  are  now 
wholly  in  my  power,  body  and  soul — ha !  ha  I" 

"  I  defy  you,  false  fiend,"  replied  Wyat.  "  I  was  mad  enough 
to  profier  you  my  soul  on  certain  conditions;  but  they  have 
never  been  folfilled." 

"  They  may  yet  be  so,"  rejoined  Herne. 

a  No,"  replied  Wyat,  "  I  have  purged  my  heart  from  the  fierce 
and  unhallowed  passion  that  swayed  it.  I  desire  no  assistance 
from  you." 

"  If  you  have  changed  your  mind  that  is  nought  to  me,"  re- 
joined the  demon,  derisively — "  I  shall  hold  you  to  your  com- 
pact" 

"  Again  I  say  I  renounce  you,  infernal  spirit  !"  cried  Wyat — 
"  you  may  destroy  my  body — but  you  can  work  no  mischief  to 
my  soul." 

"You  alarm  youreclf  without  reason,  good  Sir  Thomas," 
replied  Herne,  in  a  slightly  sneering  tone.  WI  am  not  the 
mahgnant  being  you  suppose  me;  neither  am  I  bent  upon 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  enemy  of  mankind  against  Heaven. 
I  may  be  leagued  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  1  have  no 
wish  to  aid  them;  and  I  therefore  leave  you  to  take  care 
of  your  soul  in  your  own  way.  What  I  desire  from  you  is 
your  Service  while  Hving.  Now  listen  to  the  conditions  I  have 
to  propose.  You  must  bind  youreelf  by  a  terrible  oath,  the 
sligntest  infraction  of  which  shall  involve  the  perdition  of  the 
soul  you  are  so  solicitous  to  preserve,  not  to  disclose  aught  you 
may  see,  or  that  may  be  imparted  to  you  here.  You  must 
also  swear  implicit  obedience  to  me  in  all  things — to  ezecute 
any  secret  commissions,  of  whatever  nature,  I  may  give  you — to 
bring  associates  to  my  band — and  to  join  me  in  any  enterprise  I 
may  propose.  This  oath  taken,  you  are  free.  Kefiise  it,  and 
I  leave  you  to  perish" 

**  I  do  refuse  it,"  replied  Wyat,  boldly.  "  I  would  die  a  thou- 
sand  deaths  rather  than  so  bind  myself.  Neither  do  I  fear  being 
left  to  perish  here.    You  shall  not  quit  this  cell  without  me." 

"  You  are  a  stout  soldier,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  rejoined 
the  demon,  with  a  scornful  laugh;  *cbut  you  are  scarcely  a 
iaatch  for  Herne  the  Hunter,  as  you  will  find,  if  you  are  rash 
enough  to  make  the  experiment  Beware !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  observing  the  knight  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  "I  am  invulnerable,  and  you  will,  therefore,  vainly  strike  at 
me.  Do  not  compel  me  to  use  the  dread  means,  which  I  could 
instantly  employ,  to  subject  you  to  my  will.  I  mean  you 
well,  and  would  rather  serve  than  injure  you.    But  I  will  not 
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let  yoa  go,  uiila»  yoa  leagoe  joandf  with  me»  Swear,  theae» 
fore,  obedience  to  me,  and  depart  hence  to  yoor  frienda,  Surrey 
and  Richmond,  and  teil  them  yoa  haye  fiukd  to  find  me." 

"  Yoa  know,  then,  of  oar  meetingf  exdaimed  Wyat 

«PerfccüyweU/'laughed  Heine.  «Itia  now  er entide,  and 
st  midnigbt  the  meeting  will  take  place  in  tbe  foresterti  hol. 
If  you  attend  it  not,  /  wilL  They  will  be  my  pnsonasa  as 
well  aa  you.  To  preserye  yoonelf  and  saye  thrai,  yoa  mnst 
join  me. 

"  Before  I  return  an  answer,"  seid  Wyat,  u  I  mmt  know  what 
haa  become  of  Mabel  Lyndwood." 

u  Mabel  Lyndwood  ia  nought  to  yoa,  Sir  Thomas,"  rejained 
Herne,  coldly. 

"  She  is  so  mach  to  me  that  I  will  run  a  riak  for  her  which- 1 
woold  not  ninformyael£wreplied  Wyat  u  If  I  promise  obedience 
to  you,  will  you  liberate  her — will  yoa  let  her  depart  with  me  7* 

"No,"  replied  Herne,  peremptorily.  "Banish  all  thoughta 
of  her  firom  yoor  breast  You  will  never  behold  her  Main.  I 
will  give  you  time  for  reflection  on  my  propoeaL  An  hour  be* 
fore  midmght  I  ßhall  return,  and  if  I  find  you  in  the  same  mind, 
I  abandon  you  to  your  ftte." 

And  with  these  wotds,  he  atepped  back  towarda  the  lower 
end  of  the  celL  Wyat  instantly  sprang  after  him,  bat  before  he 
coald  reach  him  a  flaah  of  fire  eaused  Tum  to  recoil,  and  to  hiß 
horror  and  amaaement,  he  beheld  the  rock  open,  and  yield  a 
pasonge  to  the  retreating  figure. 

When  the  aolphoreoua  amoke,  with  which  the  little  eeU 
was  filled,  had,  in  some  decree  deared  off,  Wyat  examined  the 
sides  of  the  rock,  bat  coald  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
secret  outlet,  and  therefbre  concluded  that  the  diaappearance  of 
the  demon  had  been  efieeted  by  magic 


V. 

ÄOW  HJÜBEKL  K8CAPSD  fBOK  TBS  CATC  WETB  «B  THOILU  WYAT, 

The  next  day  Mabel  was  set  at  liberty  by  her  jailer,  and  the 
hoon  flew  by  without  the  opportunity  of  eecape,  for  which  she 
aighed,  occurring  to  her.  Aa  night  orew  on,  she  beeame  mos* 
anxioos,  and  at  bat  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  to  her  cell.  When 
about  to  festen  the  door,  Fenwolf  found  that  the  lock  had  got 
strained,  and  the  bolta  would  not  moye,  and  he  waa  therrfore 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  placing  a  bench  against  it,  on 
which  he  took  a  aeat 

About  an  heur  after  Mabel's  retirement,  okL  Tristram  oflered 
to  relieve  guard  with  Fenwolf  but  thia  the  other  poeitively 
declined,  and  leaning  against  the  door,  dispoeed  himself  to  slumber. 
Tristram  then  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
seemed  buried  in  repoee. 
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By-and-by,  howtver,  when  Fenwolf  a  heaty  breathing  gave 
toben  of  the  aoundneas  of  bis  aleep,  Tristram  raiaed  himself 
upon  bis  elbaw,  and  gased  round.  The  lamp  placed  upoaa  the 
table  imperfecdy  illumined  the  cavern,  for  the  fire  which  had 
been  lighted  to  cook  the  evening  meal,  had  gerne  out  completely. 
Gretting  up  cautiously,  and  drawing  hia  hunting-knife,  the  oEd 
man  crept  towaida  Fenwolf  appaiently  with  the  intent  of  stabbing 
him,  but  he  suddenly  changed  hia  reaolution,  and  dropped  hia 
aim. 

m  At  that  moment,  aa  if  pretematurally  warned,  Fenwolf  opened 
hia  eyea,  and  aeeing  the  old  foreater  standing  by,  sprang  upon 
him,  and  aeised  him  by  the  tbroat 

«*  Ah  1  traitor  P  he  exclaimed,  u  what  are  you  aboot  to  doT 

"  I  am  no  traitor,9'  replied  the  old  man.  "  I  heard  a  noiae  in 
the  paasage  leading  to  Wyafr  cell,  and  waa  about  to  rouae  you» 
when  you  awakened  of  your  own  aecord,  probably  disturbea  by 
the  noiae" 

"  It  may  be,"  replied  Fenwolf,  aatufied  with  the  excuae,  and 
relinquifihing  hia  graap;  "I  ianoed  I  heard  aomething  in  my 
dreama.  But  oome  with  me  to  Wyat'a  cell.  I  will  not  leave 
you  here." 

And  anatching  up  the  lamp,  he  hurried  with  Tristrain  into  the 
paasage.  They  were  acarcely  gone,  than  the  door  of  the  cell 
waa  opened  by  Mabel,  who  had  overhead  what  had  pasaed; 
and  so  hurriedly  did  ahe  iasue  forth  that  die  overturned  the 
beuch,  which  fefl  to  the  ground  with  a  connderable  clatter.  She 
had  only  juat  time  to  replaee  it,  and  to  conceal  herseif  in  an 
adjoining  pasaage,  when  Fenwolf  rushed  back  into  the  cavem. 

*  It  was  a  fiüae  alara,"  he  cried.  "  I  aaw  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
in  his  cell  through  the  loophole,  and  I  have  brought  the  key 
away  with  me.    J8ut  I  am  eure  I  heard  a  noiae  here/' 

"  It  muat  have  been  mere  iancy,"  aaid  Tristram.  *  All  ia  aa 
we  left  it" 

«It  aeema  ao,  carte*"  replied  Fenwolf,  doubtfolly.  «But  I 
will  make  aure.* 

While  he  placed  hia  ear  to  the  door,  Mabel  gave  a  signal  to 
Triatram  that  ahe  was  safe.  Persuaded  that  he  heard  aome  sound 
in  the  Chamber,  Fenwolf  nodded  to  Triatram  that  all  was  right, 
and  reaumed  hia  aeat 

In  lese  than  ten  minutea,  he  waa  again  aaleep.  Mabel  then 
emerged  from  her  concealment,  and  cautioualy  approached  Tria- 
tram, who  fekrned,  also»  to  alumber.  As  ahe  approached  him,  he 
rose  noiseleaaly  to  his  feet. 

"  The  plan  haa  sueeeeded,"  he  aaid,  in  a  low  tone.  "It  waa 
I  who  apoiled  the  lock.  But  come  with  me.  I  will  lead  you  out 
of  the  caVern." 

"  Not  without  Sir  Thomaa  Wyat,"  she  replied;  "  I  will  not 
leave  him  here." 

"  You  will  only  expose  yourself  to  riakj  find  fail  to  deliver 
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him,"  rejoined  Tristram.  "  Fenwolf  haa  the  kcy  of  bis  cell. 
— Nay,  if  you  are  determined  upon  it,  I  wiD  not  hinder  you. 
But  you  must  find  your  own  way  out,  for  I  shall  not  aasist  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat" 

Motioning  him  to  silence,  Mabel  crept  slowly,  and  on  the 
points  of  her  feet,  towards  Fenwol£ 

The  key  was  in  his  girdle.  Leaning  over  him,  she  suddenly 
and  dexterously  plucked  it  forth. 

At  the  very  moment  she  possessed  herseif  of  it,  Fenwolf  stirred, 
and  she  dived  down,  and  concealed  herseif  beneath  the  table. 
Fenwolf,  who  had  been  only  slightly  disturbed,  looked  up,  and 
seeing  Tristram  in  his  fonner  position,  which  he  had  resumed 
when  Mabel  commenced  her  taak,  again  disposed  himself  to 
slumber. 

Waiting  tili  she  was  assured  of  the  soundness  of  his  repose, 
Mabel  crept  finom  under  the  table,  si^ned  to  Tristram  to 
remain  where  he  was,  and  glided  with  swift  and  noiseless  foot- 
steps  down  the  passage  leading  to  the  cell.  In  a  moment,  she 
was  at  the  door — the  key  was  in  the  lock — and  she  stood  before 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  to  the  astonished  knight  how 
she  came  there,  and  comprehending  that  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost,  he  followed  her  forth. 

In  the  passage,  they  held  a  brief  consultation  together,  in  a 
low  tone,  88  to  the  best  means  of  escape,  for  they  decmed  it  use- 
less  to  apply  to  Tristram.  The  ouüet  with  which  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  was  acquainted  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  cavern ;  nor 
did  he  know  how  to  discover  the  particular  passage  leading  to  it. 
As  to  Mabel,  she  could  oflfer  no  Information,  but  she  knew  that 
the  stable  lay  in  an  adjoining  passage. 

Recollecting,  from  former  experience,  how  well  the  steeds  were 
trained,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  eagerly  caught  at  the  Suggestion, 
and  Mabel  led  him  further  down  the  passage,  and  stnking  off 
through  an  opening  on  the  left,  brought  nim,  after  a  few 
turns,  to  a  laige  Chamber,  in  which  two  or  three  black  horses 
were  kept 

Loosening  one  of  them,  Wyat  placed  a  bridle  on  his  neck, 
sprang  upon  his  back,  and  took  up  Mabel  beeide  him.  He  then 
Struck  his  heels  against  the  sides  of  the  animal,  who  needed  no 
further  incitement  to  dash  along  the  passage,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
brought  them  into  the  cavern. 

The  trampling  of  the  horse  wakenod  Fenwolf,  who  started  to 
his  feet,  and  ran  after  them,  shouting  furiously.  But  he  was  too 
late.  Goaded  by  Wyat's  dagger,  the  steed  dashed  furiously  on, 
and  plunging  with  its  double  burthen  into  the  pool  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cavern,  disappeared. 
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VI. 

OP    TBS   DESPERATE   BESOLUTION  FORXED  BT  TRISTRAM   AND  FENWOLF  J— AND 
HOW  THE  TRAIN  WA8  LAID. 

Trakbpobted  with  rage  at  the  escape  of  tbe  fugitives,  Fen- 
wolf  turned  to  old  Tristram,  and  drawing  his  knife  threatened 
to  make  an  end  of  him.  But  the  old  man»  who  was  armed  with 
a  short  hunting-sword,  stood  upon  his  defence,  and  they  re- 
mained  brandishing  their  weapons  at  each  other  for  some 
minutes,  but  without  striking  a  blow. 

"Well,  I  leave  you  to  Herne's  vengeance,"  said  Fenwolf,  re- 
turning  his  knife  to  his  belt  "  You  will  pay  dearly  for  allowing 
them  to  escape." 

"  I  will  take  my  chance,"  replied  Tristrani,  moodily — "  my 
mind  is  made  up  to  the  worst    1  will  no  longer  serve  this  fiend." 

"What!  dare  you  break  your  oath  ?"  cried  Fenwol£  "Re- 
member  the  terribie  consequences." 

"  I  care  not  for  them,"  replied  Tristram.  "  Harkee,  Fenwolf, 
I  know  you  will  not  betray  mef  for  you  hate  him  as  much  as  I 
do,  and  have  as  great  a  desire  for  revenge.  I  will  rid  the  forest 
of  this  feil  being." 

"  Would  you  could  make  good  your  words,  old  man !"  cried 
Fenwolf.    "  I  would  give  my  life  for  vengeance  upon  him." 

u  I  take  the  offer,"  said  Tristram — «  you  shaU  have  vengeance." 

"But  how?"  cried  the  other.  " I  have  proved  that  he  is  in- 
vulnerable — and  the  prints  of  his  hands  are  written  in  black  cha- 
racters  upon  my  throat.  If  we  could  capture  him,  and  deliver 
him  to  the  king,  we  might  purchase  our  own  pardon." 

i '  No,  that  can  never  be,"  said  Tristram.  "  My  plan  is  to 
destroy  him." 

41  Weil,  let  me  hear  it,"  said  Fenwolt 

"  Come  with  me,  then,"  rejoined  Tristram. 

And  taking  up  the  lamp,  he  led  the  way  down  a  narrow  lateral 
passage.  When  about  haff  way  down  it,  he  stopped  before  a  low 
door,  cased  with  iron,  which  he  opened,  and  shewed  that  the 
recess  was  filled  with  large  canvas  bags. 

"  Why,  this  is  the  powder-magazine,"  said  Fenwolf.  "  I  can 
now  guess  how  you  mean  to  destroy  Herne.  I  like  the  scheme 
well  enough;  but  it  cannot  be  executed  without  certain  destruc- 
tion  to  ourselves." 

"  I  will  take  all  risk  upon  mysel£"  said  Tristram — "  I  only 
require  your  aid  in  the  preparations.  What  I  propose  to  do  is 
this.  There  is  powder  enough  in  the  magazine,  not  only  to  blow 
up  the  cave,  but  to  set  fire  to  all  the  wood  surrounding  it  It 
must  be  scattered  anaong  the  dry  brushwood  in  a  great  circle 
round  the  cave,  and  connected  by  a  train  with  this  magazine. 
When  Herne  comes  back,  I  will  fire  the  train." 

"  There  is  much  hazard  in  the  scheme,  and  I  fear  it  will  fail," 
replied  Fenwolf,  after  a  pause — "  nevertheless,  I  will  asaist  you." 
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"Theo,  let  us  go  to  work  at  once,"  said  Tristram,  "  for  we 
have  no  time  to  loee.  Herne  will  be  here  before  midnight,  and 
I  ahoald  like  to  have  all  ready  for  him.* 

Acooidingly,  the j  each  shouldered  a  couple  of  tfae  bags,  and 
leturaing  to  the  cavern,  thieaded  a  (uurowpaflaage,andemerged 
fron  the  teeret  entrance  in  the  grom, 

White  Femrolf  deaotnded  for  a  freah  supply  of  powder, 
Triftram  commeoced  Operation«.  Though  antomn  was  now  far 
advaneed,  there  had  been  iemarkably  fine  weather  of  lata ;  the 
ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  yeilow  leavee;  the  fem  was 
Brown  and  drj;  and  the  bruahwood  crackled  and  broke  as  a 
paaaage  was  forced  through  it  The  very  txeea  were  parched  by 
the  long-continued  drought  Thua  favoured  in  hie  deaign,  Tris- 
tnun  ecattered  the  content»  of  one  of  the  bagi  in  a  thick  line 
among  the  fem  and  bruahwood,  depoaiting  here  and  there,  among 
the  roota  of  a  tree,  aeveral  poonda  of  powder»  and  covering  the 
heape  over  with  dried  aticka  and  leavea, 

While  he  was  thua  emptoyed,  Fenwolf  appeared  with  two  more 
baga  of  powder,  and  descended  again  for  a  fresh  supply.  When 
hereturned,  laden  as  before,  the  ofdforeeter  had  already  deacribcd 
a  large  portion  of  the  circle  he  intended  to  take. 

Judging  that  there  waa  now  powder  sufficient,  Triatram  ez- 
plainea  to  bis  comnanion  how  to  proeeed ;  and  the  other  com- 
menced  laying  a  train  on  the  left  ot  the  aecret  entrance,  caiefolly 
obaerying  the  inatractiona  given  bim. 

In  leas  than  an  hour,  they  met  together  at  a  parücular  tree, 
and  the  fonnidable  circle  waa  eomplete. 

"  So  fiur,  wellT  seid  Triatram,  emptying  the  content«  of  bis 
baff  beneath  the  tree,  and  corering  it  with  leaves  and  atidn,  as 
before ;  "  and  now  to  connect  this  with  the  cavern." 

With  this,  he  opened  another  bag,  and  diew  a  wide  train 
towards  the  centre  of  the  spece.  Atlength,  he  pauaed  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  hollow  tree. 

"  I  have  ascertained,"  he  said, "  that  this  tree  Stands  immedi- 
ately  over  tbe  magazine;  and  by  following  this  rabbit's  buirow, 
I  have  contrived  to  make  a  small  entrance  int»  it  A  hollow 
reed  introdnoed  through  the  hole,  and  filled  with  powder,  will  be 
rare  to  reach  the  störe  below." 

«An  ezcellent  ideal"  replied  Fenwol£  "1  will  fetch  one 
instantly." 

And  starting  off  to  the  aide  of  the  lake,  he  preaendy  retnrned 
with  aeveral  long  reeds,  one  of  whichwas  selected  by  Tnstram,and 
thrust  into  the  burrow.  It  proved  of  the  precise  length  required; 
and  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  bottom,  it  was  carefuSy  fillei  with 
powder  firom  a  hom.  Having  connected  this  tube  with  the 
aide  train,  and  acattered  powüer  for  aeveral  yards  around,  so  as 
to  secure  its  instantaneous  ignition,  Triatram  pronounced  that  tbe 
train  was  eomplete. 
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"  We  have  now  laid  a  trap  from  which  Herne  will  scarcely 
escape,"  he  observed,  with  a  moody  laugh,  to  Fenwolf 

Tney  then  prepared  to  return  to  tbe  cave ;  but  had  not  pro- 
ceeded  many  yards,  when  Herne,  mounted  on  his  sable  steed, 
burat  thron«!  the  trees. 

"  Ah !  what  makes  yon  here  T  he  cried,  instantly  checking  his 
career.  «  I  bade  you  keep  strict  watch  over  MabeL  Where  is 
ahe?" 

"  She  has  escaped  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  replied  Fenwolf ; 
"  and  we  have  been  in  search  of  them * 

44  Eacaped  P  exclahned  Herne,  springine  from  his  steed,  and 
rashing  np  to  him ;  "  dogs !  you  nave  plaved  me  false.  But 
yo«r  live»  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  your  perfidy." 

44  We  had  no  band  in  lt  whatever,*  replied  Fenwolf,  doggedly. 
44  Sie  coutrived  to  set  oat  of  a  Chamber  in  which  I  placed  her, 
and  to  überate  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  They  then  procured  a  steed 
from  the  stable,  and  plunged  through  the  pool  into  the  lake." 

*  HelTs  maUson  upon  them,  and  upon  you  both  P  cried  Herne. 
u  but  you  shall  pay  dearly  fbr  your  heedlessness, — i£  indeed,  it 
has  not  been  something  worse.  How  long  have  they  been 
gone?" 

"  It  may  be  two  hours,"  replied  Fenwolf. 

"  60  to  the  cave,"  cried  Herne,  "  and  await  my  return  there ; 
and  if  I  recover  not  the  prize,  woe  betide  you  both  P 

And  with  these  woras,  he  vaulted  upon  his  steed  and  dia- 
appearecL 

"  And  woe  betide  you  too,  fabe  fiend  P  cried  Fenwolf. 
"  When  you  come  back  you  shall  meet  with  a  welcome  you  little 
expect  Would  we  had  fired  die  train,  Tristram,  even  though 
we  had  perished  with  him P 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  fire  it  on  his  return,"  replied 
the  old  forester ;  "  it  is  but  postponing  our  vengeance  lor  a 
short  time.  And  now  to  fix  our  positions.  I  will  take  my 
Station  in  von  brake." 

44  And  I  in  that  hollow  tree,"  said  Fenwol£  "  Whoever  first 
beholds  him  shall  fire  the  train." 

"  Agreed  P  replied  Tristram.  "  Let  us  now  desoend  to  the 
cave,  and  see  that  all  is  right  in  the  magazine,  and  then  we  will 
return  and  hold  ourselves  m  readiness  for  action." 
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HDW  TEE  TEAtN  WA8  FIBED }— AND  WHJLT  FOLLOWED  TH£  EXPLOHOK. 

Aboüt  ten  o'clock  in  the  night  under  consideration,  Surrey  and 
Richmond,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  archers,  set  out  from  the  castle,  and  took  their  way 
along  the  Great  Park,  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  two 
horaemen  who,  as  far  as  they  could  be  discerned  in  that  doubtful 
light,  appeared  stalwart  personages,  and  well  mounted,  though 
pUinly  attired.  The  new  comers  very  unceremoniously  joined 
them. 

"  There  are  ill  reports  of  the  park,  my  masters,"  said  the  fore- 
most  of  these  persons  to  Surrey,  "  and  we  would  willingly  ride 
with  you  acros8  it." 

"  Bnt  our  way  may  not  be  yours,  friend, "  replied  Surrey,  who 
did  not  altogether  relish  this  proposaL  "  We  are  not  going 
further  than  the  lake." 

"  Our  road  lies  in  that  direction,'9  replied  the  other,  "  and, 
if  you  please,  we  will  bear  you  Company  as  far  as  we  go.  Come, 
teil  me  frankly,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "are  you  not  in 
search  of  Herne  the  Hunter  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  friend?"  rejoined  the  earl,  somewhat 
angrily. 

"  Because  if  so/'  replied  the  other,  "  I  shall  be  right  glad  to 


join  you,  and  so  will  my  friend,  Tony  Cryspyn,  who  is  closc 
behind  me.    I  have  an  old  grudge  to  Bettle  with  this  Herne, 
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who  has  more  than  once  attacked  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
payit" 

*  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  Hugh  Dacre,  you  will  ride  on, 
and  leave  the  achievement  of  the  adventure  to  these  young 
gaUiaxds,"  interposed  Cryspyn. 

"  Nay,  by  the  mass  I  that  shall  never  be,w  rejoined  Dacre,  "  if 
they  have  no  objection  to  our  joining  them.  If  they  have,  they 
have  onlv  to  say  so,  and  we  will  go  on." 

*I  will  be  piain  with  you,  my  masters,"  said  Surrey.  "  We 
are  determined  this  night,  as  you  have  rightly  conjectured, 
to  seek  out  Herne  the  Hunter;  and  we  hope  to  obtain  such  clue 
to  him  as  will  ensure  his  capture.  If,  therefore,  you  are  anxious 
to  join  us,  we  shall  be  glad  of  your  aid.  But  you  mußt  be 
content  to  follow,  and  not  lead;  and  to  act  as  you  may  be 
drrected ;  or  you  will  only  be  in  the  way,  and  we  wonld  rather 
dispense  with  your  Company."   . 

"  We  are  content  with  the  terms, — are  we  not,  Tony  ?"  said 
Dacre. 

His  companion  answered  somewhat  sullenlyin  the  affirmative. 

"  And  now  that  the  matter  is  arranged,  may  I  ask  where  you 
propose  to  go  ?"  he  continued. 

"  We  are  on  our  way  to  a  hut  on  the  lake,  where  we  expect  a 
companion  toioin  us,"  replied  Surrey. 

"  What !  Iristram  Lyndwood's  cottage  ?"  demanded  Dacre. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  earl,  "and  we  hope  to  recover  his  fair 
grand-ilaughter  from  the  power  of  the  demon." 

"  Ha !  say  you  so  ?"  cned  Dacre ;  "  that  were  a  feat  indeed !° 

The  two  strangers  then  rode  apart  for  a  few  moments,  and 
conversed  together  in  a  low  tone,  during  which  Eichmond  ex* 
pressed  his  döubts  of  them  to  Surrey,  adding  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  new  comers,  however,  were  not  easily  shaken  off. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  duke's  design,  they  stuck  more 
pertinaciously  to  him  and  the  earl  than  before,  and  made  it  evi- 
dent they  would  not  be  dismissed. 

By  this  time,  they  had  passed  Spring  Hill,  and  were .  within 
a  mite  of  the  valley  in  which  lay  the  marsh,  when  a  cry  for 
help  was  heard  in  tue  thicket  on  the  left,  and  the  troop  im- 
mediately  halted.  The  cry  was  repeated,  and  Surrey,  bidding 
the  others  follow  him,  dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  souncL 

Presently,  they  perceived  two  figures  beneath  the  trees,  whom 
they  found,  on  a  nearer  approach,  were  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  with 
Mabel  in  a  State  of  insensibility  in  his  arms. 

Dismounüng  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  Surrey  hastily  de- 
manded how  he  came  there,  and  what  had  happened  ? 

"  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  relate  now,"  said  Wyat ;  "but  the 
sum  of  it  is,  that  I  have  escaped  by  the  aid  of  this  damsel, 
firom  the  clutches  of  the  demon.  Our  escape  was  effected  on 
horseback,  and  we  had  to  plunge  into  the  lake.    The  immer- 
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tion  deprived  my  fair  preserver  ofsensibility,  so  that  assoon  as  I 
landed,  and  gained  a  covert  where  I  faocied  myself  secore,  I 
dismounted,  and  tried  to  restore  her.  While  I  was  thus 
occupied,  the  steed  I  had  brought  with  me  broke  bis 
bridlc  and  darted  off  into  the  woods.  After  awhile,  Mabel  opened 
her  eres,  bat  she  was  so  weak  that  ahe  could  not  move,  and  I 
was  fein  to  make  her  a  couch  in  the  fern,  in  the  hope  that 
ehe  would  speedily  revive.  But  the  fiight  and  suflering  had 
been  too  mach  for  her,  and  a  succession  offainting  fits  followed, 
daring  which  I  thought  she  would  expire.  This  is  all  Now 
let  os  prepare  a  litter  for  her,  and  convey  her  where  proper 
asristance  can  be  rendered." 

Meanwhile  the  othen  had  come  up,  and  Hugh  Dacre,  Hinging 
himself  firom  his  hone,  and  pushing  Surrey  somewhat  rudely 
aside,  advanced  towards  Mabel,  and  taldng  ner  band,  said,  in  a 
voice  of  some  emotion, — "  Alas  I  pocur  gin  I  I  did  not  expect  to 
meet  thee  again  in  this  State." 

*'  You  knew  her,  then  ?*  said  Surrey. 

Dacre  muttered  an  affirmative. 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?"  asked  Wyat  of  the  earL 

"  I  know  him  not,"  answered  Surrey.  "  He  joined  os  on  the 
road  hither." 

"  I  am  well  known  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,"  replied  Dacre,  in  a 
significant  tone, "  as  he  will  avouch  when  I  recatl  certain  matters 
to  his  mincL  But  do  not  let  us  lose  time  here.  This  damsel 
claims  our  first  attention.  She  must  be  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  where  she  can  be  well  tended*  We  can  then 
return  to  searcb  for  Herne." 

Upon  this,  a  litter  of  branches  was  speedily  made,  and  Mabel 
being  laid  upon  it,  the  simple  conveyance  was  sustained  by  four  of 
the  archers.  The  little  cavalcade  then  quitted  the  thicket,  and 
began  to  retrace  its  course  towards  the  castle.  Wyat  had  been 
accommodated  with  a  borse  by  one  of  the  archers,  and  rode  in 
a  melancholy  manner  by  the  side  of  the  litter. 

They  had  got  back  nearly  as  far  as  the  brow  of  Spring  Hill 
when  a  horseman,  in  a  wild  garb,  and  mounted  on  a  coal- 
black  steed,  dashed  suddenly  and  at  a  furious  pace,  out  of  the 
trees  on  the  right  He  made  towards  the  litter,  overturnins 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  before  any  Opposition  could  be  offerea 
him,  seised  the  inanimate  form  of  Maoel,  and  placing  her  before 
him  on  his  steed,  dashed  off  as  swiftly  as  he  came,  and  with  a 
borst  of  loud,  exulting  laughter. 

"  It  is  Herne !  it  is  Herne !"  burst  from  every  lip.  And  they 
all  started  in  nursuit,  urging  the  horses  to  their  utmost  speed. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat  had  instantly  remounted  his  steed,  and  he 
came  up  with  the  others. 

Herne's  triumphant  and  demoniacal  laugh  was  heard  as  he 
scoured  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  down  the  long  glade.  But 
the  fiercest  determination  animated  his  pursuers,  who  being 
all  admirably  mounted,  managed  to  keep  him  fully  in  view. 
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Away !  away !  he  speeded  in  the  direction  of  the  lake ;  and 
after  him  they  thundered,  straining  every  sinew  in  the  desperate 
chase.  It  was  a  wild  and  extraordinary  sight,  and  partook  of 
the  fentastical  character  of  a  dream. 

At  length,  Herne  reached  the  acclivity,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  the  waters  of  the  lake  glimmering  in  the  starlight,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  descended  to  its  foot,  his  pursuera  nad  gained 
its  brow. 

The  exertions  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  had  brought  him 
a  little  in  advanee  of  the  öthers.  Furiously  goading  bis  horse, 
he  dashed  down  the  hill  aide,  at  a  terrific  pace. 

All  at  ooce,  as  he  kept  his  eye  on  tne  flying  figure  of  the 
demon,  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  burst  of  flame  in  the  Valley. 
A  wide  circle  of  light  was  rapidly  described,  a  rumbling  sound 
was  heard  like  that  preceding  an  earthquake,  and  a  tremendous 
explosion  followed,  hurliug  trees  and  fragments  of  rock  into  the 
air. 

Astounded  at  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  not  knowing 
what  might  ensue,  the  pursuers  reined  in  their  steeds.  But 
the  terror  of  the  scene  was  not  yet  over.  The  whole  of 
the  brushwood  had  caught  fire  and  blazed  up  with  the  fury  and 
swiftness  of  lighted  flax.  The  flames  caught  tne  parched  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  wnole  grove  was  on  fire. 

The  sight  was  awfully  grand,  for  the  wind,  which  was  blow- 
ing  strongly,  swept  the  flames  forward,  so  that  they  devoured  all 
betöre  them. 

When  the  first  flash  was  seen,  the  demon  had  checked  his  steed,* 
and  backed  him,  so  that  he  had  escaped  without  injury,  and  he 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  flaming  circle  watching  the  progress 
of  the  devastating  element,  but  at  last,  finding  that  his  pursuers 
had  taken  heart,  and  were  approaching  him,  he  bestirred  himself, 
and  rode  round  the  blazing  zone. 

Having  by  this  time  recovered  from  their  surprise,  Wyat  and 
Surrey  &shed  after  him,  and  got  so  near  him  that  they 
made  sure  of  his  capture.  But  at  the  very  moment  they  expected 
to  reach  him,  he  turned  his  horse 's  heacl,  and  forced  him  to  leap 
over  the  blazing  boundary. 

In  vain  the  pursuers  attempted  to  follow.  Their  horses 
refused  to  encounter  the  flames ;  while  Wyat's  steed,  u^ed  on 
by  its  frantic  master,  reared  bolt  upright,  and  dislodged  him. 

But  the  demon  held  on  his  way,  apparently  unscathed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  casting  a  look  of  grim  defiance  at  his  pur- 
suers. As  he  passed  a  tree,  from  which  volumes  of  fire  were 
bursting,  the  most  appalling  shrieks  reached  his  ear,  and  he 
beheld  Morgan  Fenwotf  emerging  from  a  hole  in  the  trank.  But 
without  bestowing  more  than  a  glance  upon  his  unfortunate  fol- 
lower,  he  dashed  forward,  and  becoming  involved  in  the  wxeaths 
of  flame  and  smoke,  was  lost  to  sight. 

Attracted  by  Fenwolf  s  cries,  the  beholders  perceived  him 
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crawl out of  the  hole,  and  clamber  into  the  upperpart of  the tree, 
where  he  roared  to  them  most  piteously  for  aicL  But  even  if  they 
had  been  dispoeed  to  render  lt,  it  was  hnpossible  to  do  so  now ; 
and  after  ternble  and  protracted  suffering,  the  poor  wretch,  half 
stifled  with  smoke,  and  unable  longer  to  maintain  his  hold  of 
the  brauch  to  which  he  had  crept,  feil  into  the  fiames  beneath, 
and  perished, 

Attributing  its  outbreak  to  supernatural  agency,  the  party 
gazed  on  in  wonder  at  the  fire,  and  rode  round  it,  as  dosely 
as  their  steeds  would  allow  them.  But  though.  they  tarried  tiu 
the  fiames  had  abated,  and  little  was  left  of  the  noble  grove  but 
a  collection  of  charred  and  smoking  stumps,  nothing  was  seen  of 
the  fiend  or  of  the  hapless  girl  he  had  carried  off.  It  served  to 
confirm  the  notion  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  fire,  in  that  it 
was  confined  within  the  mystic  circle,  and  did  not  extend  further 
into  the  woods. 

At  the  time  that  the  fiames  first  bunt  forth,  and  revealed  the 
countenanoes  of  the  lookere  on,  it  was  discovered  that  the  seif- 
styled  Dacre  and  Cryspyn  were  no  othcr  than  the  king  and  the 
DukeofSuffolk. 

"  If  this  my8terious  being  is  mortal,  he  must  have  perished  now,n 
observed  Henry ;  "  and  if  he  is  not,  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  him 
further." 

Day  had  braun  to  break  as  the  party  quitted  the  scene  of  devas- 
tation.  The  king  and  Suffolk  with  the  archers  returned  to  the 
Castle,  but  Wyat,  Surrey,  and  Richmond,  rode  towards  the  lake, 
and  proceeded  along  its  banks  in  the  direction  of  the  forester's 
hut 

Their  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  soiind  of  lamenta- 
tion,  ana  they  perceived,  in  a  little  bay,  overhung  by  trees, 
which  screened  it  from  the  path,  an  old  man  kneeling  beside  the 
body  of  a  female,  which  he  had  partly  dragged  out  of  the  lake. 
It  was  Tristram  Lyndwood,  and  the  body  was  that  of  Mabel. 
Her  tresses  were  dishevelled,  and  dripping  with  wet,  as  were 
her  garments ;  and  her  features  white  as  marble,  The  old  man 
was  weeping  bitterly. 

With  Wyat  to  aismount,  and  grasp  the  cold  hand  of  the 
hapless  maiden,  was  the  work  of  a  moment 

"  She  is  dead  !w  he  cried,  in  a  despairing  voice,  removing  the 
dank  tresses  from  her  brow,  and  imprinting  a  reverent  kiss  upon 
it    "  Dead ! — lost  to  me  for  ever  P 

<fI  found  her  entangled  among  those  water-weeds,"  said 
Tristram,  in  tones  broken  by  emotion,  "and  had  just  dragged 
her  to  shore  when  you  came  up.  As  you  hope  to  prosper,  now 
and  hereafter,  give  her  a  decent  buriaL     For  me  all  is  over." 

And,  with  a  lamentable  cry,  he  plunged  into  the  lake,  Struck 
out  to  a  short  distance,  and  then  saiik  to  rise  no  more. 
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I. 

OF  HENRV'ß  ATTACHMENT  TO  JANE  BBYHOUK. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Saint  George,  1536,  and  exactly  seven 
years  from  the  opening  of  this  chroniele,  Henry  assembled  the 
knights-companions  within  Windsor  Castle  to  hold  the  grand 
feast  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Many  important  events  had  occurred  in  the  wide  interval 
thus  sufferea  to  elapse.  Wolsey  had  Ions  since  sunk  under  bis 
reverses — for  he  never  regained  the  royal  favour  after  his  dis- 
missal — and  had  expired  at  Leicester  Abbey,  on  26th  November, 
1530. 

Bat  the  sufFerings  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  were  prolonged  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  year  under  consideration.  After 
the  divorce,  and  the  elevation  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  throne  in 
her  stead,  she  withdrew  to  Kimbolton  Castle,  where  she  dwelt 
in  the   greatest   retirement,  under  the  ajtyle  of  the  princess 
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dowager.  Unding  her  end  approaching,  she  sent  a  humble 
message  to  the  king,  imploring  nim  to  aflow  her  one  last  inter- 
view with  her  daughier,  that  she  might  bestow  her  blessing  upon 
her;  but  the  request  was  refused. 

A  touching  letter,  however,  which  she  wrote  to  the  king  on  her 
death-bed  moved  him  to  tears ;  and  having  ejaculated  a  few 
expressions  of  his  sense  of  her  raany  noble  qualities,  he  retired 
to  his  closet  to  indulge  his  grief  in  secret  Solemn  obseqmes 
were  ordered  to  bc  performed  at  Windsor  and  Greenwich  on 
the  day  of  her  interment,  and  the  king  and  the  whole  of  his 
retinae  put  on  mourning  for  her. 

With  this  arrangement  Anne  Boleyn  cared  not  to  comply. 
Though  she  had  attained  the  summit  of  her  ambition; 
though  the  divorce  had  been  pronounced,  and  she  was  crowned 

Jueen;  thoogh  she  had  given  birth  to  a  daoghter — the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  the  illustrious  queen  of  that  name, — two 
Years  before ;  and  though  she  could  nave  no  reasonable  appre- 
hensions  firom  her,  the  injured  Catherine,  during  her  lifetime, 
had  always  been  an  object  of  dread  to  her.  She  heard  of  her 
death  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  clapped  her  band»,  ex- 
claiming  to  her  attendants,  *  Now,  I  am  indeed  queen  P*  and 
put  the  crowning  point  to  her  unfeeling  conduct,  by  decorating 
herseif  and  her  dames  in  the  gayest  apparel  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral. 

Alas !  she  little  knew  that  at  that  very  moment  the  work 
of  retribution  commenced,  and  that  the  wrongs  of  the  injured 
queen,  whoee  memory  she  thus  outraged,  were  soon  to  be  terribly 
and  bloodily  avenged. 

Other  clianges  had  likewise  taken  place,  which  may  be  here 
recorded.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  made  the  tour  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Empire,  and  had  nilly  kept  his  word,  by  proclaiming 
the  supremacy  of  the  feir  Geraldine's  beauty  at  all  tilts  and  tour- 
naments,  at  which  he  constantly  bore  away  the  prize.  But  the 
greatest  reward,  and  that  which  he  hoped  would  crown  his 
fidelity — the  hand  of  his  mistress, — ^was  not  reserved  for  him. 

At  the  ezpiration  of  three  years,  he  returned  home,  polished 
by  travel,  and  accounted  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  accom- 
plished  cavaliers  of  the  day.  His  reputation  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  was  received  with  marks  of  the  highest  aistinction  and 
favour  by  Henry,  as  well  as  by  Anne  Boleyri.  But  the  king  was 
still  averse  to  tue  match,  and  forbade  the  feir  Geraldine  to  return 
to  court. 

Finding  so  much  Opposition  on  all  sides,  the  eail  was  at  last 
brought  to  assent  to  the  wish  of  the  fair  Geraldine,  that  their 
engacement  should  be  broken  off.  In  her  letters,  she  assured  him 
that  her  love  had  undergonc  no  abatement — and  never  would 
do  so — but  that  she  feit  they  must  give  up  all  idea  of  an  union. 

These  letters,  probably  the  resultof  some  manoeuvring  on  his 
own  part,  set  on  foot  by  the  royal  mandate,  were  warmly  seconded 
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by  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  and,  after  many  and  long  solicitations, 
he  succeeded  in  wringing  from  bis  son  a  reluctant  acquiescence 
to  the  arrangement. 

The  diaappointment  produced  its  natural  consequences  on 
the  ardent  temperament  of  the  young  Earl,  and  completely 
chilled  and  blighted  bis  feelings.  He  became  moody  and 
diacontented;  took  little  share  in  the  ainusementa  and  pas- 
times  going  forward;  and  from  being  the  blithest  cavalier  at 
court  became  the  saddest.  The  change  in  his  demeanour  did 
not  eacape  the  notioe  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  easily  divined  the 
cause,  and  she  essayed  by  raillery  and  other  arts  to  wean  him 
-from  bis  ffrie£  But  all  was  for  some  time  of  no  avail  Hie  Earl 
continued  inconsolable.  At  last,  however,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  queen  and  his  father,  he  was  contracted  to  the  Lady 
Frances  Vere*  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  married 
to  her  in  1535. 

Long  before  this,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  wedded  to 
the  Lady  Maiy  Howard« 

For  some  Urne,  previoua  to  the  present  era  of  this  chronicle, 
Anne  Boleyn  had  observed  a  growing  coolness  towards  ber  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  and  latterly  it  had  become  evident  that  his 
passton  for  her  was  fast  subsiding,  if  indeed  it  had  not  altogether 
expired. 

Though  Anne  had  never  truly  loved  her  royal  consort,  and 
though  at  that  very  time  she  was  secretly  encouraging  the  regards 
of  another,  she  feit  troubled  by  this  change,  and  watched  au  the 
king's  movement«  with  jealous  anxiety  to  ascertain  if  any  one 
had  supplanted  her  in  his  affections. 

At  fength,  her  vigilance  was  rewarded  by  diacovering  a  rival 
in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  her  damea,  Jane  Seymour,  This  fair 
creature,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolff  Hall,  in 
Wiltshire,  and  who  was  afterwards,  it  is  almost  needless  to  aar, 
raised  to  as  high  a  dignity  as  Anne  Boleyn  herseif,  was  now  in 
the  very  pride  of  her  beauty,  Tall,  exquisitely  proportioned, 
with  a  eomplexion  of  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  delicacy,  laroe 
liquid  blue  eyes,  brigbt  chestnut  treases,  and  lovely  features,  she 
possessed  channs  that  could  not  fail  to  captivate  the  amorous 
monarch.  It  seems  marvellous  that  Anne  boleyn  should  have 
such  an  attendant;  but  perhaps  she  feit  confident  in  her  own 
attractions. 

Skilied  in  intrigue  herseif,  Anne,  now  that  her  eyes  were 
opened,  perceived  all  the  allurements  thrown  out  by  Jane  to 
ensnare  the  king,  and  she  intercepted  many  a  furtive  fflance 
between  them.  Still  she  did  not  dare  to  interfere.  The  fierce- 
neas  cf  Henry 's  temper  kept  her  in  awe,  and  she  well  knew  that 
the  slightest  Opposition  would  only  make  him  the  more  deter- 
mined  to  run  counter  to  her  will  Trusting,  therefore,  to  get  rid 
of  Jane  Seymour  by  some  stratagem,  she  resolved  not  to  attempt 
to  dimiss  oer  except  as  a  last  resource. 
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A  slight  incident  occurred,  which  occasioned  a  departure  from 
the  prudent  course  she  had  lud  down  to  hereelt 

Accompanied  by  her  dames,  she  was  traverring  tbe  great 
gallery  of  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  when  she  caught  the  reflec- 
tion  of  Jane  Seymour,  who  was  followiog  her,  in  a  mirror, 
regarding  a  jewelled  miniature.  She  instandy  turned  round 
at  the  sight,  and  Jane,  in  great  confiision,  thrust  the  picture  into 
her  bosom. 

"  Ah !  what  have  you  there  V  cried  Anne. 

"  A  picture  of  my  father,  Sir  John  Seymour,"  replied  Jane, 
blushing  deeply. 

H  Let  me  look  at  it  ?"  cried  Anne,  snatching  the  picture  firom 
her.  "  Ah !  call  you  this  your  father  ?  To  my  thinking  it  iß 
much  more  like  my  royal  husband.  Answer  me  frankly,  minion 
— «nswer  me,  as  you  value  your  life !  Did  the  king  give  you 
this?" 

"  I  must  decline  answering  the  question,"  replied  Jane,  who 
by  this  time  had  recovered  her  composure. 

"  Ah !  am  I  to  be  thus  insolentfy  treated  by  one  of  my  own 
dames  P  cried  Anne. 

"  I  intend  no  disrespect  to  your  majesty,"  replied  Jane ;  u  and 
I  will,  since  you  insist  upon  it,  freely  confess  that  I  received  the 
portrait  from  the  king.  I  did  not  conceive  there  could  be  any 
härm  in  doing  so,  because  I  saw  your  majesty  present  your  own 
portrait,  the  other  day,  to  Sir  Henry  Norris.w 

Anne  Boleyn  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  Jane  Seymour  per- 
ceived  that  she  had  her  in  ner  power. 

"  I  gave  the  portrait  to  Sir  Henry  as  a  recompence  for  an 
important  Service  he  rendered  me,"  said  Anne,  after  a  sligbt  pause. 

"  No  doubt,w  replied  Jane ;  "  and  I  marvel  not  that  he  ahould 
press  it  so  fervently  to  bis  Ups,  seeing  he  must  value  the  gift 
highly.  The  kiug  likewise  bestowed  nis  portrait  upon  me  for 
renderinff  him  a  Service." 

"  Anf  what  was  that?1'  asked  Anne. 

"  Nay,  there  your  majesty  must  hold  me  excused,"  replied  the 
other.  "  It  were  to  betray  bis  highness's  confidence  to  declare 
it    I  must  refer  you  to  him  for  an  explanation." 

w  Well,  you  are  in  the  right  to  keep  the  860^"  said  Anne, 
forcinff  a  laugh ;  "  I  dare  say  there  is  no  härm  in  the  portrait — 
indeea,  I  am  sure  there  is  not,  if  it  was  jriven  with  the  same  in- 
tent  that  mine  was  bestowed  upon  Noms.  And  so  we  will  say 
no  more  upon  the  matter — ezcept  that  I  must  beg  you  to  be 
discreet  with  the  king.  If  others  should  comment  upon  your 
conduct,  I  may  be  compelled  to  dismiss  you." 

"  Your  majesty  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Jane,  with  a  look  that 
intimated  that  the  request  had  but  slight  weight  with  her. 

"  Catherine  will  be  avenged  by  means  of  this  woman,1*  mut- 
tered  Anne,  as  she  turned  away.  "I  already  feel  some  of  the 
torments  with  which  she  threatened  me.  And  she  suspects  Norris. 
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I  must  impreas  more  caution  on  him.  Ah !  when  a  man  loves 
deeply,  as  he  loves  me,  due  restraint  is  seldom  maintained." 

But  though  alarmed,  Anne  was1>y  no  means  aware  of  the 
critical  position  in  which  she  stood.  She  could  not  persuade 
herseif  that  she  had  entirely  lost  her  influence  with  the  king ; 
and  she  thought  that  when  his  momentary  passion  had  subsided, 
it  would  return  to  its  old  Channels. 

She  was  inistaken.  Jane  Seymour  was  absolute  mistress  of 
his  heart;  and  Anne  was  now  as  great  a  bar  to  him,  as  she 
had  before  been  an  attraction.  Had  her  conduct  been  irre- 
proachable,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  remove  her;  but, 
unfbrtunately,  she  had  placed  herseif  at  his  mercy,  by  yielding 
to  the  impukes  of  vanity,  and  secretly  encouraging  the  passion 
of  Sir  Henry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole. 

This  favoured  personage  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size, 
squarely  and  strongly  built  His  features  were  regularly  and 
finely  formed,  and  he  had  a  ruddy  complexion,  brown,  curling 
hair,  good  teeth,  and  fine  eyes  of  a  clear  blue.     He  possessed 

Seat  personal  strenjrth ;  was  expert  in  all  manly  exercises,  and 
one  especially  at  the  jousts  and  the  manage.  He  was  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  Anne  Boleyn  had  inspired  him  with 
so  desperate  a  passion,  that  he  set  at  nought  the  fearftd  risk  he 
ran  to  obtain  her  favour. 

In  all  this  seemed  traceable  the  hand  of  fate, — in  Henry's  pas- 
sion for  Jane  Seymour,  and  Anne's  insane  regard  for  Norris, — 
as  if  in  this  way,  and  by  the  same  means  in  which  she  herseif 
had  been  wronged,  the  injured  Catherine  of  Arragon  was  to  be 
avengecL 

How  far  Henry's  suspicions  of  his  consort's  retard  for  Norris 
had  been  roused,  did  not  at  the  time  appear.  Wnatever  he  feit 
in  secret,  he  took  care  that  no  outward  manifestation  should 
betray  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  loaded  Norris,  who  had  always 
been  a  favourite  with  him,  with  new  marks  of  regard,  and  en- 
couraged  rather  than  interdicted  his  approach  to  the  queen. 

Things  were  in  this  State  when  the  court  proceeded  to  Wind- 
sor,  as  bfore  related,  on  Saint  George's  day. 
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■OW  AJRtt  BOLKTN  RECHTE)  PBOOF  OF  HENBY*8  FlftSIOX  FOE 
JAXE  8EYXOUB. 

On  the  day  after  the  solemnization  of  the  Grand  Feast  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  a  masqued  fete  of  great  splendoor  aad 
magnificence  was  held  within  the  Castle.  Ine  whole  of  the  State 
apartments  were  thrown  open  to  the  distinguished  gueats,  and 
universal  gaiety  prevailed.  No  restraint  was  offered  to  the  festi- 
vity  by  the  king,  for  though  he  was  known  to  be  present,  he 
did  not  choose  to  declare  himsel£ 

The  queen  sat  apart,  on  a  fauteuil  in  the  deep  embrasure  of 
a  window, — and  as  various  companies  of  fantastic  characters  ad- 
vanced  towards  her,  she  more  than  once  fancied  she  detected 
amongst  them  the  king,  but  the  voices  convinced  her  of  her 
mistake.  As  the  evening  was  wearing,  a  mask  in  a  blue  domino 
drew  near  her,  and  whispered,  in  a  devoted  and  familiär  tone, — 
"My  queen!" 

"  Is  it  you,  Norris?"  demanded  Anne,  under  her  breath. 

"  It  is,  he  replied.  "  Oh,  madam  !  I  have  been  gazing  at 
you  the  whole  evening,  but  have  not  dared  to  approach  you  tili 
now." 
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*I  am  sorrjr  you  have  addressed  me  at  all»  Norris,"  ehe  re- 
joined.  "  Tour  rcgard  for  me  haß  been  notieed  by  others,  and 
may  reach  the  kinjps  ears.  You  mußt  promise  never  to  address 
me  in  the  language  of  passion  again." 

"  If  I  may  not  utter  my  love,  1  ehatt  go  mad,"  replied  Norris. 
"  After  raising  me  to  the  Teige  of  Paradiae,  do  not  thrust  me 
to  the  depths  of  Tartarus." 

"I  have  neither  raised  you,  nor  do  I  cast  you  down»'*  re- 
joined  Anne.  "That  I  am  sensible  of  your  devotion,  and 
grateful  for  it,  I  admit,  but  nothing  more.  My  love  and  alle- 
giance  are  due  to  the  long." 

"True,"  replied  Noms,  bitterly;  "they  are  so,  but  he  is 
wholly  insensible  to  your  merits.  At  this  very  moment»  he  is 
pouring  his  love-vows  in  the  ear  of  Jane  Seymour." 

"Ah!  is  he  so?"  cried  Anne.  "Let  me  have  proof  of  his 
perfidy,  and  I  may  incline  a  more  favourable  ear  to  you." 

"  I  will  instantly  obtain  you  the  proof,  madam,"  replied  Norris, 
bowing  and  departing. 

Scarcely  had  he  auitted  the  queen,  and  mixed  with  the  throng 
of  dancers,  than  he  lelt  a  pressure  upon  his  ann,  and  turning  at 
the  toucb,  beheld  a  tall  monk,  the  lower  part  of  whose  face  was 
muffled  up,  leavinsr  only  a  pair  of  fierce  black  eyes,  and  a  large 
aquiline  noee  visiMe. 

"I  know  what  you  want,  Sir  Henry  Norris,"  said  the  tall 
monk,  in  a  low,  deep  voice;  "you  wishtogive  the  queen  proof  of 
her  royal  lord's  inoonstancy.  It  is  easily  done.  Come  with 
me." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  Norris,  doubtfuHy. 

"  What  matten  it  who  I  am  ?w  rejoined  the  other ;  "  I  am  one 
of  the  masquers,  and  chanoe  to  know  what  is  passing  around  me. 
I  do  not  inquire  into  your  motives,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
right  to  inquire  into  mme." 

"It  is  not  for  my  own  satisfiiction  that  I  desire  this  proo£"  said 
Norris,  "because  I  would  rather  shield  the  king's  indiscretions 
than  betray  them.    But  the  queen  hasconceivedsuspicionswhich  . 
she  is  determined  to  verify." 

"Think  not  to  impose  upon  me,"  replied  the  monk,  with  a 
sneer.  n  "Bring  the  queen  this  way,  and  she  shall  be  fully 
satisfled." 

"I  can  run  no  risk  in  trusting  you,"  said  Norris,  "and  there- 
fore I  accept  your  offer." 

"  Say  no  more,"  cried  the  monk,  disdainfiilly,  "  I  will  awaitv/ 
you  here."  •••••» 

And  Norris  returned  to  the  queen.  •.•.. 

"  Have  you  discovered  anythine?"  she  cried.  /••. 

"  Come  with  me,  madam,"  said  Norris,  bowing,  and  takiqg',*. 
her  hand.  •...* 

Proceeding    thus,    they    glided   through    the    throng    of 
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danccrs,  who  respectfully  cleared  a  passage  für  them  as  they 
walked  along,  until  they  approached  the  spot  where  the  tall 
monk  was  Standing.  Äs  they  drew  near  him,  he  moved  on, 
and  Norris  and  the  queen  followed  in  silence.  Passing  from  the 
great  hall  in  which  the  crowd  of  dancers  was  assembled,  they 
descended  a  short  flight  of  Steps,  at  the  foot  of  which,  the  monk 
paused,  and  pointed  with  his  right  band  to  a  Chamber,  partly 
screened  by  the  folds  of  a  curtain. 

At  this  intimation,  the  queen  and  her  companion  stepped 
quickly  on,  and  as  she  advanced,  Anne  Boleyn  perceived  Jane 
Seymour  and  the  king  seated  on  a  couch  witnin  the  apartment* 
Henry  was  habited  like  a  pilgrim,  but  he  had  thrown  down  his  hat, 
ornamented  with  the  scallop-shell,  his  vizard,  and  his  staff,  and 
had  just  forced  his  fair  companion  to  unmask. 

At  the  sight,  Anne  was  transfixed  with  jealous  rage,  and  was 
for  the  moment  almost  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  Norris, 
or  of  the  monk,  who  remained  behind  the  curtain,  pointing  to 
what  was  taking  place. 

"  Your  majesty  is  determined  to  ezpose  my  blushes,"  said  Jane 
Seymour,  slightly  struggling  with  her  royal  lover. 

"  Nay,  I  only  want  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  really  yourselfi 
sweetheart,n  cried  Henry,  passionately.  "  1t  was  in  merey  to  me, 
I  suppose,  that  you  insisted  upon  shrouding  those  beauteous 
features  from  my  view." 

wHear  you  that,  madam?*1  whispered  Norris  to  Anne. 

The  queen  answered  by  a  convulsive  clasp  of  the  hand. 

"  Your  majesty  but  jests  with  me,9'  said  Jane  Seymour. 

"JestsT  criea  Henry,  passionately.  *'Bymyfaitb,  I  never 
understood  the  power  of  beauty  tili  now.  No  charms  ever  moved 
my  heart  like  yours ;  nor  shall  I  know  a  moment's  peace  tili  you 
become  mine. 

"I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,  my  liege,"  replied  Jane  Seymour, 
"for  I  never  can  be  yours,  unless  as  your  queen.w 

Again  Norris  hazarded  a  whisper  to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  was 
answered  by  another  nervous  grasp  of  the  hand« 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  pursued  Jane,  seeing  the  gloomy 
reverie  into  which  her  royal  lover  was  thrown,  "  I  can  give  your 
majesty  no  hopes  at  alL" 

"  You  have  been  schooled  by  Anne  Boleyn,  sweetheart,"  said 
Heniy. 

"  How  so,  my  li^e  V  demanded  Jane  Seymour. 

M  Those  are  the  veiy  words  she  used  to  me  when  I  wooed  her, 
and  which  induced  me  to  divorce  Catherine  of  Arragon,"  replied 
Henry.    "  Now  they  may  bring  about  her  own  removaL" 

w  Just  Heaven  f n  murmured  Anne. 

"  I  dare  not  listen  to  your  majesty,"  said  Jane  Seymour,  ift  a 
tremulous  tone ;  u  and  yet,  if  I  dared  speak " 

"  Speak  on,  fearlessly,  sweethearty"  said  Henry. 
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"  Then  I  am  well  assured,"  said  Jane,  "  that  the  queen  no 
longer  loves  you ;  nay,  that  she  loves  another«" 

"  It  18  false,  minion !"  cried  Anne  Boleyn,  rushing  forward, 
while  Norris  hastily  retreated — "  it  is  false !  It  is  you  who  would 
deceive  the  king  foryour  own  purposes.  But  I  have  fortunately 
been  brought  Bther  to  prevent  the  injury  you  would  do  me, 
Oh  I  Henry,  have  I  deserved  this  of  you  ?" 

"  You  have  chanced  to  overhear  part  of  a  scene  in  a  masque- 
rade,  madam — that  is  all,"  said  the  King. 

"  I  have  chanced  to  arrive  most  opportunely  for  myself,"  said 
Anne.  "As  for  this  slanderous  and  deceitiul  minion,  I  shall 
dismiss  her  from  my  service.  If  your  majesty  is  determined  to 
prove  faithless  to  me,  it  shall  not  t>e  with  one  of  my  own  dames." 

"  Catherine  of  Arragon  should  have  made  that  speech,"  re- 
torted  Jane  Seymour,  Iritterly ;  "  she  had  reason  to  complain 
that  she  was  supplanted  by  one  much  beneath  her,  Ana  she 
never  played  the  king  falsely." 

u  Nor  have  I,"  cried  Anne,  fiercely ;  "  if  I  had  my  will  I 
should  strike  thee  dead,  for  the  insinuation.  Henry — my  lord 
— my  love — if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  instantly  aismiss 
Jane  Seymour.'' 

"  It  may  not  be,  madam,"  replied  Henry,  in  a  freezing  tone. 
"  She  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  dismissai  If  any  one  is  to 
blame  in  the  matter,  it  is  myselfl" 

"  And  will  you  allow  her  to  make  these  accusations  against 
me  without  punishment?"  cried  Anne. 

"  Peace,  madam  P  cried  the  king,  sternly ;  "  and  thank  my 
good-nature  that  I  go  no  further  into  the  matter.  If  you  are 
weary  of  the  masque,  I  pray  you  retire  to  your  own  apartments. 
For  myself,  I  shall  lead  Jane  Seymour  to  the  bransle." 

u  And  if  your  majesty  should  need  a  partner,"  said  Jane, 
Walking  up  to  Anne,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  will 
doubtless  find  Sir  Henry  Norris  disengagcd." 

The  queen  looked  as  if  stricken  by  a  thunderbolt.  She  heard 
the  triumphant  laugh  of  her  rival;  she  saw  her  led  forth, 
all  smiles  and  beauty  and  triumph,  by  the  king  to  the  dance ; 
and  she  covered  her  face  in  agony.  While  she  was  in  this  State, 
a  deep  voice  breathed  in  her  ears,  "The  vengeance  of  Ca 
therine  of  Arragon  begins  to  work !" 

Looking  up,  she  beheld  the  tall  figure  of  the  monk  retreating 
from  the  Chamber* 


in. 

WHAT  PA68ED  BBTWBBN  NOBBX8  AND  T&S  TALL  MONK. 

Tottemng  to  the  seat  which  Henry  and  Jane  had  just  quitted, 
Anne  sank  into  it  After  a  little  time,  having  in  some  degree 
recovered  her  composure,  she  was  about  to  return  to  the  great 
hall,  when  Norris  appeared. 
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"  I  did  not  deeeive  you,  madam,"  he  nid,  "when  I  toM  you 
thc  long  was  insensible  to  your  channs.  He  only  lives  for  Jane 
Seymour." 

"  Woald  I  could  dismiss  her  P  cried  Anne»  fiiriously. 

"  If  you  weie  to  do  so,  die  woald  soon  be  ieplaced  by 
another,"  rejoined  Norris.  "  The  king  delights  only  in  change. 
With  him,  the  last  free  is  ever  the  most  beautifbL99 

u  Ton  speak  fearful  treason,  sirP  replied  Anne — «  bnt  I  be- 
licve  it  to  be  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  then,  madam  P  pursned  Norris,  «since  the  king  is  so 
regardless  of  you,  why  troable  yourself  aboot  him? — there  are 
those  who  would  sacrifice  a  thonsand  lires,  if  they  possessed 
them,  for  yonr  love." 

"  I  fear  it  is  the  same  with  all  raen,"  rejoined  Anne.  n  A 
woman's  heart  is  a  bauble  which,  when  obtained,  is  speedily 
tossed  aside." 

"  Your  majesty  judges  our  sex  too  harshly,"  said  Norris.  u  If 
I  had  the  same  rortune  as  the  king,  I  shoula  never  change." 

"  The  king  hünself  once  thougnt  so, — once  swore  so,  replied 
Anne,  petulantly.  "It  is  the  common  pariance  of  lovera.  Bnt 
I  may  not  listen  to  such  discourac  longer." 

"  Oh,  madam  P  cried  Norris,  "  you  misjudge  me  greatly. 
My  heart  is  not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  that  of  the  royal 
Henry.     I  can  love  deeply— devotedly — lastingly." 

"  Know  you  not  that,  by  these  rash  speeches,  you  place  your 
head  in  jeopardy  V  said  Anne. 

"  I  would  rather  lose  it  than  not  be  permitted  to  love  you," 
he  replied. 

"  fiut  your  rashness  endangera  me,"  said  the  queen.  "  Your 
passion  has  already  been  noticed  by  Jane  Seymour,  and  the 
slightest  further  inaiscretion  will  be  rataL" 

"  Nay,  if  that  be  so,"  cried  Norris,  "  and  your  majesty  should 
be  placed  in  peril  on  my  account,  I  will  banish  myself  from 
the  court,  and  from  your  presence,  whatever  the  effbrt  may 
costmeP 

"  No,"  replied  Anne,  "  I  will  not  tax  you  so  hardly.  I  do 
not  think,"  she  added,  tenderly — "  deserted,  as  I  am,  by  the 
king,  that  I  could  spare  you." 

"  You  confess,  then,  that  I  haye  inspired  you  with  some  re- 
gard  T  he  cried,  rapturously. 

"Do  not  indulge  in  these  transports,  Norris»"  said  Anne, 
mournfully.  "Your  passion  will  only  lead  to  your  destruc- 
tion — perchance,  to  mine !  Let  the  certainty  that  I  do  love, 
content  you,  and  seek  not  to  tempt  your  fate  farther." 

"  Oh  f  madam,  you  make  me  the  happiest  of  men  by  the 
avowal,"  he  cried.  "  I  enyy  not  now  die  king,  for  I  feel  raised 
above  him  by  your  love." 

"You  must  join  the  revel,  Norrie"  said  Anne — •your  ab- 
sence  from  it  will  be  observed." 
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And  extending  her  hand  to  bim,  he  knelt  down,  and  pressed' 
it  passionately  to  his  Ups. 

"Ah!  we  are  observed,"  she  cried,  suddenly,  and  almost 
with  a  shriek.     "  Rise,  sir !" 

Norris  instantlv  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  to  his  inexpressihle 
dismay,  saw  the  figure  of  the  tall  monk  gliding  away.  Throwing 
a  meaning  look  at  the  almost  sinking  queen,  he  fiJlowed  the 
mysterious  observer  into  the  great  hall,  detennined  to  rid  himself 
ot  him  in  some  way,  before  he  should  have  time  to  make  any 
revelations. 

Avoiding  the  brilliant  throng,  the  monk  entered  the  adjoining 
conidor,  and  descending  the  great  staircase,  passed  into  the  Upper 

quadrangle.       Fn 


m 


tbcnce,  he  proceeded 
towards  the  cloistera 
near  Saint  George's 
( .'hapel,  where  he  was 
overtaken  by  Norris, 
who  had  followed 
him  closely* 

"  What  would  you 
with  mc,  Sir  Henry 
Norris  ?"  cricd  the 
monk,  halting. 

You  may  guess," 
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said  Norris,  sternly,  and  drawing  his  sword.  ".There  are  secrets 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  possessor.  Unless  you  swear  never 
to  betray  what  you  have  seen  and  heard,  you  die." 

The  tall  monk  laughed  derisively. 

"  You  know  that  your  life  is  in  my  power,"  he  said,  "  and 
therefore  you  tbreaten  mine.     Well,  e'en  take  it  if  you  can." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  sword  from  beneath  Ms  robe,  and 
stood  upon  his  defence.  After  a  few  passes,  Norris's  weapon  was 
beaten  from  his  grasp. 

"  You  are  now  completely  at  my  mercy,"  said  the  monk — 
"  and  I  have  nothiüc  to  do  but  to  call  the  guard,  and  declare  all 
I  have  heard  to  the  king." 
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"  I  would  rather  you  plunged  your  sword  into  my  heart,"  said 
Norris. 

"  There  is  onc  way — and  only  one,  by  which  my  secrecy  may 
be  purchased,"  said  übe  monk. 

"  Name  it,"  replied  Norris.     «  Were  it  to  be  purchased  by 
my  soul's  perdition,  I  would  embrace  it" 

"  You  nave  hit  the  point  exactly,"  rejoined  tbe  monk,  drily. 
"  Can  you  not  guess  witb  wbom  you  have  to  deal  V 

"  Partly,"  replied  Norris ;  "  I  never  found  such  force  in  mortal 
arm  as  you  have  displayed." 

"  Probably  not,"  laughed  the  other — "  most  of  those  who  have 
ventured  against  me  have  found  their  match.   But  come  with  me 
into  the  park»  and  you  shall  learn  the  condition  of  my  secrecy. " 
"  I  cannot  quit  the  Castle,"  replied  Norris ;  "  but  I  will  take 
you  to  my  lodgings,  where  we  shall  be  wholly  unobserved." 

And  crossing  the 
lower  ward,  they 
proceeded  to  the 
ttjwcron  the  south 
side  of  it»  now  ap- 
propriated  tu  the 
Caovcnior  of  the 
Ahns  Knights. 

About  an  hoior 
after  this,  Norris 
rc  turne  d  to  the 
rcreL  Uis  whole 
demeanour  was  al- 
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tered,  and  his  looks  ghastly.  He  sought  out  the  queen,  who 
had  returned  to  the  seat  in  the  embrasure. 

"What  has  happened?"  said  Anne,  in  a  low  tone,  as  ho 
approached  her.     "  Have  you  killed  him  ?* 

«*  No,n  he  replied ;  "  but  I  have  purchased  our  safety  at  a 
terrible  price." 

"  You  alarm  me,  Norris — what  mean  you  ?"  she  cried. 

"  I  mean  this,"  he  answered,  regarding  her  with  paseionate 
eame8tnes8 — "  that  you  must  love  me  now,  for  I  have  perilled 
my  salvation  for  you.     That  tall  monk  was  Herne  the  Hunten* 
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IV. 

Off  THE  8ECBST  INTERVIEW  BRTWKBN   HOKKI8  ARB  AHNE  BOLXYN  ;— 

ajo>  or  the  jyiseaujLATsms  fbactibbd  bt  the  ejxg. 

Henry5©  attention*  to  Jane  Seymour  at  the  masqued  fete  were 
so  marked,  tbat  the  whole  court  was  made  aware  of  bis  passion. 
But  it  was  not  anticipated  that  any  serious  and  extraordinary 
eonseouences  would  result  from  the  intoxication, — far  less 
that  the  queen  hcrself  would  be  removed  to  make  way  for  her 
successful  rivaL  It  was  afterwards,  however,  reraembered  that 
at  tbis  time,  Henry  held  frequent,  long,  and  grave  Conferences 
with  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  appeared  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  meditation  of  some  projeet 

After  the  scene  at  the  revel,  Anne  did  not  make  another 
exhibition  of  jealousy;  but  it  was  not  that  she  was  recon- 
ciled  to  her  Situation,  or  in  any  way  free  from  uneasiness.  On 
the  contrary,  the  unhappy  Catherine  of  Arragon  did  not  suffer 
more  in  secret ;.  but  she  knew,  from  experience,  that  with  her 
royal  consort  all  reproaches  would  be  unavailing. 

One  morning,  when  she  was  alone  within  her  Chamber,  her 
father,  who  was  now  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  obtained  admittance  to 
her. 

"  You  have  a  troubled  look,  my  dtear  lord,"  she  said,  as  she 
motioned  him  to  a  seat 

u  And  with  good  reason,"  he  replied.  "  Oh !  Anne,  words  can- 
not  express  my  anxiety  at  the  present  State  of  things." 

"Itwill  speedily  pass  by,  my  lord,"  she  replied;  "theking 
will  soon  be  tired  of  Iris  new  idoL" 

"Not  before  he  has  overthrown  the  old  one,  I  fear,"  re- 
joined  the  earl.  "  Jane  Seymour's  charms  have  usurped  entire 
sovereignty  over  him.  With  all  her  air  of  ingenuousness  and 
simplicity,  the  minion  is  artful  and  dangerous.  She  has  a 
high  mark,  I  am  persuaded — no  less  than  the  throne." 

"But  Henry  cannot  wed  her, — he  cannot  divorce  me,"  said 
Anne. 

"  So  thought  Catherine  of  Aragon,"  replied  her  father ;  *  and 

Jet  she  was  dirorced.  Anne,  I  am  convinced  that  a  plot  ia 
atching  against  you." 

u  You  do  not  fear  for  my  liffe,  fether !"  she  cried,  trembling. 

"I  tni8t  there  are  no  grounds  for  charges  against  you  by 
which  it  might  be  brought  in  jeopaidy,"  replied  the  earl,  gravely. 

"  None,  father — none  !*  she  exclaimed. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  rejoined  the  earl ;  "  for  I  have  heard  that  the 
king  said  to  one  who  suggested  another  divorce  to  him, — *  No  ; 
if  the  queen  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  divorce,  she  also 
comes  within  the  pale  of  the  scaffold.'  * 

**  A  pledge  was  extorted  from  him  to  that  eflfect,"  said  Anne* 
in  a  hoUow  voiee. 

m  That  an  attempt  wfli  be  made  against  you,  I  firmly  believe," 
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replied  the  earl;  "but  if  you  are  wholly  innocent  you  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"  Ob,  fathcr !  I  know  not  that,"  cried  Anne.  "  Innocence 
avails  little  with  the  stony-hearted  Heniy." 

"  It  will  prove  your  best  safeguard,"  said  the  earL  "  And  now 
farewell,  daughterl  Ueaven  guaxd  you!  Keep  the  strictest 
watch  upon  yourselC" 

So  saying,  he  auitted  the  apartment,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
left  alonc,  the  unhappy  Anne  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

From  this  State  of  affliction  she  was  roused  by  hearing  her 
own  name  pronounced  in  low  accents,  and  looking  up,  she  beheld 
Sir  Henry  Norris. 

"  Oh,  Norris  I"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  you  have 
come  hither  to  destroy  me." 

"  No  one  knows  of  my  Coming,"  he  said ;  "  at  least,  no  one 
who  will  betray  me.  I  was  brought  hither  by  one  who  will 
take  care  we  are  not  observed." 

"  By  Herne  T  demanded  Anne. 

Norris  answcred  in  the  affirmative. 

"Would  you  had  never  leagued  yourself  with  him!"  she 
cried,  "  I  fear  the  rash  act  will  bring  destruction  upon  us  both." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  retract  now,"  he  replied ;  "  besides,  there 
was  no  help  for  it     I  sacrificed  myself  to  preserve  you." 

"  But  will  the  sacrifice  preserve  me  T  she  cried.  "  I  fear  not. 
I  have  just  been  told  that  the  king  is  preparing  some  terrible 
measure  against  me — that  he  meditates  removing  me,  to  make 
way  for  Jane  Seymour." 

"  You  have  heard  the  truth,  madam,"  replied  Norris ;  "  he 
will  try  to  brinff  you  to  the  block. r 

**  And  with  nim,  to  try  is  to  achieve, "  said  Anne.  "  Oh  I 
Norris,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  contemplate  such  a  death!" 

"  But  why  contemplate  it,  madam  ?"  said  Norris ;  "  why,  if 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  king  has  such  designs  against  you — 
why,  if  you  feel  that  he  will  succeed,  tarry  for  the  fatal  blow  ? 
Fly  with  me — fly  with  one  who  loves  you,  and  will  devote  bis 
whole  life  to  you — who  regards  you,  not  as  the  queen,  but  as 
Anne  Boleyn.  Relinquish  this  fiJse  and  hollow  grandeur,  and 
fly  with  me  to  happiness  and  peace." 

"  And  relinquish  my  throne  to  Jane  Seymour  ?"  rcjoined 
Anne.  "  Never !  I  feel  that  all  you  assert  is  true  —  that 
my  prescnt  position  is  hazardous — that  Jane  Seymour  is  in  the 
ascendant,  while  I  am  on  the  decline,  if  not  wholly  sunk — that 
you  love  me  entirely,  and  would  devote  your  life  to  me — 
still,  with  all  these  motives  for  dread,  I  cannot  prevail  upon 
myself  voluntarily  to  give  up  my  title,  and  to  abandon  my  poet 
to  a  rival.'' 

'*  You  do  not  love  me,  then,  as  I  love  you,  Anne,"  said  Norris. 
"  If  I  were  king,  I  would  abandon  my  throne  for  you." 

"  You  think  so  now,  Norris,  because  you  are  not  king,"  she  le- 
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plied.     "  But  I  am  queen,  and  will  remain  so,  tili  I  am  forced 
to  abandon  my  dignity." 

**  I  widerstand,  madam,"  rejoined  Norris,  gloomily.  "  But 
oh !  bethink  you  to  what  risks  you  expose  yourselt  You  know 
die  king's  terrible  detennination  —  his  vindictiveness,  his  fe- 
rocity." 

"  Füll  well,"  ehe  replied — "  füll  well ;  but  I  will  rather  die  a 
queen  than  live  disgraced  and  ruined.  In  wedding  Henry  the 
Eighth,  I  laid  my  account  to  certain  risks,  and  those  .1  must 
brave." 

Before  Norris  could  urge  anything  further,  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  tall,  dark  figure,  entered  the  Chamber, 
and  said,  hastily, 

"  The  king  is  at  band/9 

"  One  word  more,  and  it  is  my  last,"  said  Norris,  to  Anne. 
u  Will  you  fly  with  me  to-night  ? — all  shall  be  ready." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Anne. 

"  Away  I*  cried  Herne,  dragging  Norris  forcibly  behind  the 
tapestry. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared  when  Henry  entered  the 
Chamber.  He  was  in  a  gayer  mood  than  had  been  usual  with 
him  of  late. 

"  I  am  come  to  teil  you,  madam,"  he  said,  "  that  I  am  about 
to  hold  jousts  in  the  Castle  on  the  firet  of  May,  at  which 
jour  good  brother  and  mine,  the  Lord  Rochford,  will  be  the 
challenger,  while  I  myself  shall  be  the  defendant  You  will 
adjudge  the  prize." 

"  Why  not  make  Jane  Seymour  queen  of  the  jousts  ?"  said 
Anne,  unable  to  resist  the  remark. 

"  She  will  be  present  at  them,"  said  Henry,  "  but  I  have  my 
own  reasons,"  he  added  significantly,  "for  not  wishing  her  to 
appear  as  queen  ön  this  occasion/' 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  reasons,  the  wish  is  sufficient  for 
me,"  said  Anne.  "  Nay,  will  you  not  tarry  a  moment  with  me  ? 
It  is  long  since  we  have  had  any  converse  in  private  together." 

"  I  am  busy  at  this  moment,,,  replied  Henry,  bluffly;  "  but 
what  is  it  you  would  say  to  me  ?" 

"  I  would  only  reproach  you  for  some  lack  of  tenderness,  and 
much  neglect,"  said  Anne.  "  Oh !  Henry !  do  you  remember 
how  you  swore  by  your  life — ^your  crown — ^your  faith — all  that 
you  held  sacred  or  dear, — that  you  would  love  me  ever  ?" 

"  And  so  I  would,  if  I  could,"  replied  the  king ;  "  but  un- 
fortunately  the  heart  is  not  entirely  under  controL  Have  you, 
yourself,  for  instance,  experienced  no  change  in  your  affections  T 

"  No,"  replied  Anne ;  "  I  have  certainly  suffered  severely 
firom  your  too  evident  regard  for  Jane  Seymour;  but  tbough 
deeply  mortified  and  distressed,  I  have  never  for  a  moment  been 
shaken  in  my  love  for  your  majesty." 
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«  A  loyal  and  loving  reply,*  said  Henry.  « I  thooght  I  had 
perceivect  some  slight  diminution  in  your  regardL" 

"  You  did  younelf  grievoos  injustice  by  the  suppositiea,*'  re- 
pKed  Anne. 

*I  would  nun  believe  so,"  said  die  king;  "bot  there  are 
aome  persona  who  would  persuade  roe  that  you  have  not  oory 
lost  your  affection  for  me,  bot  have  even  cast  eyes  of  regard  on 
anotner." 

"Thoee  who  told  you  so  liedP  cried  Anne,  paanonaftely. 
"  Never  woman  was  freer  from  such  imputation  than  mysett* 

u  Never  woman  was  more  consumntate  hypocrite,"  muttered 
Henry. 

w  You  do  not  credit  me,  I  see  ?w  cried  Anne. 

"  If  I  did  not,  I  should  know  how  to  act,"  repbed  the  king. 
"  Ton  remember  my  pledge." 

"  Füll  well,9  repliea  Anne ;  u  and  if  low  and  duty  would  not 
restrain  me,  fear  would." 

"So  I  feit,"  rejoined  the  king;  **but  there  are  some  ofyour 
sex  upon  whom  nothing  will  opcrate  as  a  warning, — so  mfrb- 
less  and  inconstant  are  thcy  by  nature.  It  has  been  binted  to 
me  that  you  are  one  of  thcse.  But  I  cannot  think  it.  I  can 
never  believe  that  a  woman  for  whom  I  have  placed  my  very 
throne  in  ieopardy — for  whom  I  have  divorced  my  queen — 
whose  family  I  have  elevated  and  eimobled  — and  whom  I  have 
placed  upon  the  throne, — would  play  me  fidse.  It  is  monstrous! 
— mcredible !" 

"  It  is — it  is  V*  replied  Anne. 

a  And  now  fiurewell,"  said  Henry.  "  I  have  stayed  longer  than 
I  intended;  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  these  accusarione, 
which  I  regard  as  wholly  groundless,  unless  you  had  leproached 
me.* 

And  he  quitted  the  Chamber,  leaving  Anne  in  a  stränge  State 
of  perplexity  and  terror. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  JODST8. 


Tbb  fest  of  May  arrived ;  and  tkough  deetined  to  »et  in  dark- 
ness  and  despak,  it  arose  in  sunehine  and  stniles. 

All  were  astir  at  an  early  hour  withm  tbe  caatle,  and  prepara- 
tions  were  made  for  tiie  approaching  show.  Liste  were  erected 
in  the  upper  quadrangle,  and  tbe  whole  of  tbe  vaat  area  was 
abrewn  witn  sancL  In  front  of  the  royal  lodgings  was  raisod  a 
gaüery,  the  centre  of  which  being  set  apart  for  the  queen  and 
her  dames,  was  eovered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  crimgon  velvet,  on 
which  the  royal  arms  were  gorgeously  emblaaoned.  The  two 
wings  were  Kkewise  richly  decorated,  and  adoraed  with  sccrteheons 
and  pennons,  while  from  the  battlements  of  tbe  «astern  side  of  the 
•coort  were  htmg  a  couple  of  long  flage. 

As  soon  as  theee  preparations  were  completed,  a  thron«  «f 
pagea,  eecunres,  armorers,  archers,  and  benehmen,  entered  it 
lirc«i  die  Norman  gateway,  and  took  up  positions  within  the 
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barriere,  the  space  without  the  pales  being  kept  by  a  double  line 
of  halherdiers.  Next  came  the  trumpeters,  mounted  on  richly- 
caparisoned  horses,  and  having  their  clarions  decorated  with 
silxcn  bandrols,  fringed  with  golcL  Stationing  themselves  at  the 
principal  entranre  of  the  lists,  they  were  speedily  joined  by  the 
heralas,  pursuivants,  and  other  officers  of  the  tilt-yard. 

Prescntly  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  lists,  appeared,  and  rode  round  the  arena  to  see 
that  all  was  in  order.  Apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  survey, 
he  dismounted,  and  proceeded  to  the  gallery. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd  within  the  court  was  increased  by  a 
great  influx  of  the  different  members  of  the  household,  amongst 
whom  were  Shoreditch,  Paddington,  and  Hector  Cutbeard. 

"  Marry,  this  promises  to  be  a  splendid  sight P  said  the  clerk  of 
the  kitchen ;  "  tne  king  will,  no  doubt,  do  bis  devoir  gallantly 
for  the  sake  of  the  bright  eyes  that  will  look  upon  him." 

"  You  mcan  the  qucen's,  of  course  ?"  said  Shoreditch. : 

"  I  mcan  hers  who  may  be  queen,"  replicd  Cutbeard — "  Mis- 
tress  Jane  Scymour." 

"May  be  queenT  exclaimed  Shoreditch.  "You  surely  do 
not  think  the  king  will  divorce  bis  present  consort  ?" 

"  Stranger  things  have  happened,"  replied  Cutbeard,  signifi- 
cantly.  "  If  I  am  not  greatly  out  in  mjr  reckoning,"  he  added, 
"  these  are  the  last  jousts  Queen  Anne  will  behold. 

wThe  saints  forfend T  cried  Shoreditch;  "what  reason  have 
you  for  thinking  so  7* 

" That  I  may  not  declare,"  replied  Cutbeard;  "  but  before  the 
jousts  are  over,  you  will  see  whether  I  have  been  righdy  in* 
formed  or  not" 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Shoreditch.  "There  is  a  tall  monk 
eyeing  us  strangely ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  he  has  not  over- 
heard  what  you  have  said." 

"  He  is  welcome  to  the  intelligence,"  replied  Cutbeard ;  "  the 
end  will  prove  its  truth." 

Thougn  this  was  uttered  in  a  confident  tone,  he,  nevertheless, 
rianced  with  some  misgiving  at  the  monk,  who  stood  behind 
raddington.  The  object  of  the  investigation  was  a  veiy  tall 
man,  with  a  cowl  drawn  over  his  brow.  He  had  a  ragged  black 
beard,  fierce  dark  eyes,  and  a  complexion  like  bronze.  Seeing 
Cutbeard's  glance  anxiously  fixed  upon  him,  he  advanced  to- 
wards  him,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me ;  but  talk  not  so  loud,  if 
you  value  your  head." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  lists. 

«  Who  is  that  tall  monk  V  asked  Paddington. 

"  Devil  knows  !Ä  answered  Cutbeard.  "  I  never  saw  him 
before;  but  he  has  a  villanous,  cut-throat  look." 

Soon  afterwards,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  was  heard,  and  amid 
their  joyous  bruit,  the  queen,  sumptuously  arrayed  in  cloth  of 
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gold  and  ermine,  and  having  a  small  crown  upon  her  brow,  en- 
tered the  gallery,  and  took  her  seat  within  it  Never  had  she 
looked  more  beautiful  than  on  this  fatal  morning ;  and  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  beholders  she  eompletely  eclipsed  her  rival,  Jane 
Seymour.  The  latter,  who  stooa  on  her  right  band,  and  was 
ezquisitely  attired,  had  a  thoughtful  and  anxious  air,  as  if  some 
grave  matter  weighed  upon  her  mind. 

While  the  queen's  attendants  were  takin^  their  places,  Lord 
Rochford,  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  Norns,  and  the  Earls  of 
Surrey  and  Essex,  entered  the  lists.  The  four  knights  were 
eompletely  armed,  and  mounted  on  powerful  steeds  barded  with 
rieh  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  with  silver  letters.  Each  had  a 
great  crirason  plnme  in  his  helmet  They  rode  singly  round  the 
arena,  and  bowed  as  they  passed  the  royal  gallery,  ^forris  bend- 
ing almost  to  his  saddle-bow  while  pcnorming  his  salutation  to 
the  queen. 

The  field  being  thus  taten  by  the  challengers,  who  retired  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  court,  a  trumpet  was  tnrice  sounded  by  a 
herald,  and  an  answer  was  immediately  made  by  another  herald, 
stationed  opposite  Henry  the  Seventh's  buildings.  When  the 
clamour  ceased,  the  king,  fully  armed,  and  fofiowed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  the  Lord  Chfford, 
rode  mto  the  lists. 

Henry  was  equipped  in  a  süperb  suit  of  armour,  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  having  a  breastplate  of  the  globose  form,  then  in 
yogue.  His  helmet  was  decorated  with  a  large  snow-white 
plume.  The  trappings  of  his  steed  were  of  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered  with  the  royal  arms,  and  edged  with  great  letters  of 
massive  gold  bullion,  füll  of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  He  was 
attended  by  a  hundred  gentlemen,  armorers,  and  other  officers, 
arrayed  in  white  velvet 

Having  ridden  round  the  court  like  the  others,  and  addressed 
his  salutation  exclusively  to  Jane  Seymour,  Henry  took  his 
Station  with  his  companions  near  the  base  of  the  Round  Tower, 
the  summit  of  which  was  covered  with  speetators,  as  were  the 
towers  and  battlements  around. 

A  trumpet  was  now  sounded,  and  the  king  and  the  Lord 
Rochford  having  each  taken  a  lance  from  his  esquire,  awaited 
the  signal  to  Start  from  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  seated  in 
the  left  wing  of  the  royal  gallery.  It  was  not  long  delayed.  As 
the  clarion  sounded  cleany  and  loudly  for  the  third  time,  he 
called  out  that  the  champions  might  go. 

No  sooner  were  the  words  uttered,  than  the  thundering  tramp 
•  of  the  steeds  resounded,  and  the  opponents  met  mid-way.  Both 
their  lances  were  shivered;  but  as  the  king  did  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  change  his  position,  he  was  held  to  have  the 
best  of  it  Courses  were  then  run  by  the  others,  with  varied 
success,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  being  unhorsed  by  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  whose  prowess  was  rewarded  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
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asscmblage,  and  what  was  infinitely  more  dear  to  him,  by  the 
smiles  of  the  queen. 

"You  have  ridden  well,  Norris,w  cried  Henry,  advancing 
towards  bim.  i€  Place  yoursclf  oppoeite  me,  and  let  us  splinter 
a  lance  togcther." 

As  Norris  reined  back  his  steed,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
junctton,  tbc  tall  monk  stepped  from  out  the  line,  and  drawing 
near  him,  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  prove  victoxious,  aim  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  king  s  helmet"  And  with  these  words,  he 
withdrew. 

By  the  time  Norris  had  placed  his  lance  in  the  rest,  the 
trampet  sounded.  The  nezt  moment,  the  word  was  given,  and 
the  champions  started.  Henry  rode  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
Struck  Norris  in  the  gorget  with  such  good  will  that  both  he  and 
his  steed  were  shaken. 

But  Norris  was  more  fortunate.  Following  the  advice  of  the 
monk,  he  made  the  upper  part  of  the  king's  helmet  his  mark, 
and  tbc  blow  was  so  well  dealt,  that,  though  it  did  not  dislodge 
the  royal  horseman,  it  drove  back  his  steed  on  its  haunches. 

The  success  was  so  uncquivocal,  that  Norris  was  at  once  de- 
clared  the  victor  by  the  judge.  No  applause,  however,  followed 
the  decision,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  king. 

Norris  dismounted,  and  committing  his  steed  to  the  caie  of 
an  esquirc,  and  his  lance  to  a  page,  took  off  his  helmet,  and 
advanccd  towards  the  royal  gallery,  near  which  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  were  Standing  talking  with  the 
othcr  damcs.  As  Norris  drew  near,  Anne  leaned  over  the  edge 
of  the  gallery,  smiled  at  him  tenderly,  and,  whether  by  design  or 
accident,  let  fall  her  embroidered  handkerchief. 

Norris  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  regarding  her,  as  he  did  so,  with 
a  glance  of  the  most  passionate  devotion.  A  terrible  gase, 
however,  was  fixed  on  the  unfortunate  pair  at  that  moment  It 
was  that  of  the  king.  While  Henry  was  careering  in  front  of 
the  gallery  to  display  himself  before  Jane  Seymour,  a  tall  monk 
approached  him,  and  said — "  Look  at  Sir  Henry  Norris  P 

Thus  addrcssed,  Henry  raised  his  beaver,  that  he  migbt  see 
more  distinctly,  and  beheld  Norris  take  up  the  embroidered 
handkerchief,  which  he  recognised  as  one  that  he  had  given,  in 
the  early  days  of  his  affection,  to  the  queen. 

The  sight  stung  him  almost  to  madness,  and  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  repressing  his  choler.  But  if  this  slight  actioa, 
heightened  to  importance,  as  it  was,  by  the  looks  of  the  parties, 
roused  his  ire,  it  was  nothing  to  what  followed.  Instead  of 
restoring  it  to  the  queen,  Norris,  unconscious  of  the  danger  in 
which  he  stood,  pressed  the  handkerchief  fervendy  to  his  Ups. 

"  I  am  hitherto  the  victor  of  the  jousts,"  he  said ;  "  may  I 
keep  this  as  the  prize  ?" 

Anne  smiled  assent 

"  It  is  the  proudest  I  ever  ohtamed»"  pursued  Norris.  And  he 
placed  it  within  his  helmet 
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"  Does  yoor  majesty  see  that  T  cried  the  tall  monk,  who  still 
remained  Standing  near  the  king. 

"  Death  of  my  life  P  exclaimed  Henry,  "  it  is  the  very  hand- 
kerchief  I  gaye  her  before  our  union !  I  can  contain  myself  no 
loager,  and  must  perforce  precipitate  matters.  What,  ho !"  he 
cried,  riding  up  to  that  part  of  the  gallcrj  where  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  was  seated — "  let  the  jousts  be  stopped  l" 

«  Wherefore,  my  dear  liege?"  said- Suffolk.  «  TJie  Earl  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  are  about  to  run  a  course." 

"  Let  them  be  stopped,  I  say !"  roared  Henry,  in  a  tone  that 
admitted  of  no  dispute.  And  wheeling  round  his  charger,  he 
daahed  into  the  middle  of  the  barriers,  shouting  in  loud,  authori- 
tative  acoents — "  The  jousts  are  at  an  end !    Disperse  l" 

The  utmost  consternation  was  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
ment.      The  Duke  of  Suffolk  instantly  quitted  his  seat,   and 

CBed  through  the  crowd  to  the  king,  who  whispered  a  few 
y  words  in  bis  ear.  Henry  then  called  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Clifford,  Wyat,  and  some  others, 
and  bidding  them  attend  him,  prepared  to  quit  the  court  As 
he  passed  the  royal  gallcry,  Anne  called  to  tum,  in  an  agonized 
voiee — 

"  Oh,  Henry !  what  is  the  matter? — what  have  I  done  V 

But  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her,  he  da3hed 
through  the  Norman  Gate,  galloped  down  the  lower  quadrangle, 
and  quitted  the  castle. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  may  be  imagined.  All  saw  that 
something  extraordinary  and  terrible  had  taken  place,  though 
few  knew  precisely  what  it  was.  Dismay  sat  in  every  coun- 
tenance,  and  the  general  anxiety  was  heightened  by  the  agitation 
of  the  queen,  who,  uttering  a  piercing  scream,  feil  back,  and  was 
borne  off  in  a  State  of  insensibility  by  her  attendants. 

Unable  to  control  himself  at  the  sight,  Norris  burat  throu^i 
the  guard,  and  rushing  up  the  great  staircase,  soon  gained  the 
aparUnent  to  which  the  queen  had  heen  conyeyed.  Owing  to 
the  timely  aid  afforded  her,  she  was  speedily  restored ;  and  the 
firat  person  her  eyes  feil  upon  was  her  loyer.  At  the  sight  of 
him,  a  glance  of  affection  illumined  her  features,  but  it  was  in« 
stanüy  changed  into  an  expreasion  of  alarm. 

At  this  juneture,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  with  Bouchier  and 
a  party  of  halberdiers,  had  entered  the  room,  stepped  up  to  the 
queen,  and  said — 

"  Will  it  please  you,  madam,  to  retire  to  an  inner  apartment 
I  grieve  to  say,  you  are  under  arrest" 

"  Arrest  P  exclaimed  Anne ;  "  for  what  crime,  your  grace  T9 

"  You  are  charged  with  incontinency  towards  the  king's  highr 
ness,^  replied  Suffolk,  sternly. 

"  But  I  am  innocent !"  cried  Anne — "  as  Heaven  shall  judge 
me,  I  am  innocent  I" 

"  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  prove  yourself  so,  madam," 
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said  Suffolk.  "  Sir  Henry  Norris,  your  person  is  likewise 
attached." 

"  Thcn  I  am  lost  indeed !"  ezclaimed  Anne,  distractedly. 

"  Do  not  let  these  false  and  malignant  accosations  aiarm  you, 
madam,"  said  Norris.  "  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  will  die 
protesting  your  innocence." 

"  Sir  Henry  Norris,"  said  the  duke,  coldly,  "  your  own  im- 
prudence  bas  brought  about  thi9  sad  result" 

"  I  feel  it,"  replied  Norris ;  "  and  I  deserve  the  woret  punish- 
ment  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  rae  for  it.  But  I  declare  to  you, 
— as  I  will  declare  upon  the  rack,  if  I  am  placed  upon  it, — that 
the  aucen  is  wholly  innocent.     Let  her  not  suffer  tbr  my  fault." 

"  Vou  hear  what  Sir  Henry  says,"  cried  Anne ;  "  and  1  call 
upon  you  to  recollect  the  testimony  he  has  borne." 

'*  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,  madam/9  replied  Suffolk.  "  Your 
majesty  will  have  strict  justice." 

"  Justice  !"  echoed  Anne,  with  a  laugh  of  bitter  incredulity. 
"  Justice  from  Henry  the  Eighth  ?" 

•*  Beseech  you,  madam,  do  not  destroy  yourself,"  said  Norris, 
proetrating  himself  before  her.  "  RecoÜect  by  whom  you  are 
surrounded.  My  folly  and  madness  have  brought  you  into  this 
strait,  and  I  sincerely  implore  your  pardon  for  it." 

"  You  are  not  to  blame,  Norris,  said  Anne — "  it  is  fete,  not 
you,  that  has  destroyed  me.  The  hand  that  has  dealt  this  blow 
is  that  of  a  queen  within  the  tomb." 

"  Captain  Bouchier,"  said  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  addressing  that 
officer,  who  stood  near  him,  "  you  will  convey  Sir  Henry  Norris 
to  the  strong-room  in  the  lower  gateway,  whence  he  will  be  re- 
moved  to  the  Tower." 

"  Farewell,  for  ever,  Norris  I"  cried  Anne.  "  We  shall  meet 
no  more  on  earth.  In  what  has  fallen  on  me,  I  recognise  the 
hand  of  retribution.  But  the  same  measure  which  has  been 
meted  to  me  shall  be  dealt  to  others.  I  denounce  Jane  Seymour 
before  Heaven !  She  shall  not  long  retain  the  crown  she  is  about 
to  snatch  from  me !" 

u  That  imprecation  had  better  have  been  spared,  madam," 
said  the  duke. 

"  Be  advised,  my  gracious  mistress !"  cried  Norris ;  "  and  do 
not  let  your  grief  and  distraction  place  you  in  the  power  of  your 
enemies.     All  may  yet  go  well." 

"  I  denounce  her !"  persisted  Anne,  wholly  disregarding  the 
caution ;  "  and  I  also  denounce  the  king.  No  union  of  bis  shall 
be  happy,  and  other  blood  than  mine  shall  flow !" 

At  a  sign  from  the  duke,  she  was  here  borne,  half-suffocated 
with  emotion,  to  an  inner  apartment,  while  Norris  was  con- 
veyed  by  Bouchier  and  a  Company  of  halberdiers  to  the  lower 
gateway,  and  placed  within  the  prison  Chamber. 
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VT. 


WEIT  PA88ED  BETWEEN   ANNE  BOLETN  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  SÜFFOLK  J— AND  HOW 
HERNE  THE  HUNTEB  APFEABED  TO  HER  IN  THE  ORATORT. 


For  some  hours,  Anne  Boleyn's  attendants  were  alarmed  for  her 
reason,  and  there  seemed  good  grounds  for  the  apprehension — so» 
wildly  and  incoherently  did  she  talk,  and  so  violently  comport 
herseif — she  who  was  usuaUy  so  gentle — now  weeping  as  it  her 
soul  would  pass  away  in  tears  —  now  breaking  into  fearful 
hysterical  laughter.  lt  was  a  piteous  sight,  and  deeply  moved 
.all  who  witnessed  it.  But  towards  evening  she  became  calmer, 
and  desired  to  be  left  by  herseif.  Her  wish  being  complied 
with,  she  feil  upon  her  kness,  and  besought  Heaven's  forgiveness» 
.for  her  manifold  offences. 

"  May  my  earthly  sufferings,"  she  cried,  "  avail  me  hereafter, 
and  may  my  blood  wash  out  my  guilt !  1  feel  the  enormity  of 
my  offence,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  punishment. 
Pardon  me,  oh !  injured  Catherine — pardon  me,  I  implore  thee  l 
Thou  seest  in  me  the  most  abject,  pitiable  woman,  in  the  whole 
,  realm !  Overthrown,  neglected,  despised — about  to  die  a  shame- 
fiil  death — what  worse  can  befel  me  !     Thine  anguish  was  great,. 
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but  it  was  never  sharpened  by  remoree  like  mine.  Oh !  that  I 
could  live  my  life  over  again !  I  would  resist  all  the  dazzling 
temptations  1  have  yielded  to— above  all,  I  would  not  injure  thee* 
Oh,  that  I  had  resisted  Henryk  harne — his  false  vowa — his  fetal 
lures!  Bat  it  w aaeleas to refnoe.  I  have  acted  im i ungfclly, — and 
must jpay  4c  peaahy  «f  aay  crime.  X»r  my  tem%  my  pcutence, 
my  bfaod,  opentte  as  an  atoneaient,  and  dtoomc  sk  psdoa  fem 
the  MaäSd  Judge  befixe  «hon  I  ahall  shordy  ^pear  r 


Ib  auch  nrayers  and  laaacatatiopa  «be  passed  mne  tbaa  an  - 
hour^  whes  her  attendantB  entered  to  infocm  her  that  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  aad  the  Loids  Audley  and  Cromwefl  were  withoat, 
and  desired  to  see  her     Sie  imaediately  went  ferth  to  da. 

*  We  are  oome  to  aoqoaiat  von,  madam,"  said  Suffalk,  Ä  lhat 

?ou  will  be  lemoved,  at  an  eany  hour  to-morrow  morning,  to  the 
\>wer,  there  to  abide  during  the  king'a  pleasure," 

u  If  the  king  will  have  it  so,  my  lords,"  she  replied,  m  I  must 
needs  to— but  I  protest  my  innocenoe,  and  will  protest  it  to  the 
last  I  have  ever  been  a  fiuthful  and  loyal  conaoct  to  his  high- 
ness, and  though  I  may  not  have  demeaned  myaelf  to  him  so 
humbly  and  gratefuHy  as  I  ought  to  have  done — seeing  how 
much  I  owe  him — yet  I  have  lacked  nothing  in  afecdoo  and 
dutv.  I  have  had  jealous  fimcies  and  suspicicns  of  him,  especially 
of  fate,  and  have  troubled  him  with  them ,  but  I  pray  his  for- 
givencss  for  my  folly,  which  proceeded  frorn  too  much  regard, 
and  if  I  am  acquitted  of  my  present  charge,  I  will  offend  him 
so  no  more." 

"  We  will  report  what  you  say  to  the  king,"  reioined  Suffolk, 
gravely.  "  But  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  his  highness  does  not 
act  on  merc  suspicion ;  the  proofe  of  your  guilt  being  strong 
<agaio8t  you.*' 

"  There  can  be  no  auch  proofe  I"  cried  Anne,  quickly.  "  Who 
are  my  accusers — and  what  do  they  State  ?n 

"  Y  ou  are  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  king's  life,  .and 
dishonouriop  his  bed,"  replied  Suffolk,  sternly.  "  Your  accmets 
will  appear  m  due  seaaon." 

*'  They  are  base  creatures  suborned  for  the  pnrpoae  P  cried 
Anne.     "  No  loyal  person  would  so  forswear  himself 

"  Time  will  shew  you  who  they  are,  madam,"  said  Suffolk. 
"  But  having  now  answered  all  your  questions,  I  pray  you, 
permit  us  to  retire." 

"  Shall  I  not  see  the  king  before  I  am  taken  to  the  Tower  7* 
said  Anne,  upon  whom  the  terror  of  her  Situation  rushed  wifli 
new  force. 

"  His  highness  has  quitted  the  Castle,"  replied  Suffolk,  "  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  his  return  to-nighl" 

"  You  teil  me  so  to  deceive  me,"  cried  Anne.  "  Let  me  see 
him — let  me  throw  inyself  at  his  feet  I  can  convince  him  of 
my  innocence — can  move  him  to  compassion.  Let  me  see  him, 
I  unplore  of  you — I  charge  you  I" 
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"  I  swear  to  you,  madam,  that  the  king  has  dqnirted  for 
Hampton  Court,"  replied  Suffolk. 

"  Then  take  me  to  bim  tbere,  under  strong  guard,  or  as 
secretly  as  you  please !"  she  cried,  passionately.  u  1  will  return 
with  you  instanüy  if  I  am  unsuccessfiil." 

€t  Were  I  to  comphr  with  your  request,  it  would  be  fruitless,, 
madam,"  replied  Suffolk ;  **  the  king  would  not  see  you." 

u  Oh,  Suffolk  I"  cried  Anne,  prostrating  herseif  before  him,. 
**  I  have  shewn  you  many  kindnesses  in  my  season  of  power, 
and  have  always  stood  your  firiend  with  the  king«  Do  me  this 
fayour  now.  I  will  neyer  folget  it.  Introduce  me  to  the  king. 
I  am  sure  Ican  move  his  heart,  if  I  can  only  see  him." 

"  It  would  cost  me  my  head,  madam,"  said  the  duke,  in  an 
inexorable  tone.     "  Rise,  I  pray  you." 

"  You  are  more  cruel  than  the  kin^,"  said  Anne,  obeying» 
"  And  now,  my  lords,"  she  continued,  with  more  composure  and 
dignity,  "  since  you  refuse  my  last  request,  and  plainty  prove  to 
me  the  sort  of  justice  I  may  ezpect,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer* 
I  shall  be  ready  to  attend  you  to  the  Tower  to-morrow." 

"  The  bärge  will  proceed  an  hour  before  däwn,"  said  Suffolk. 

"  Must  I  then  go  by  water?"  asked  Anne. 

"  Such  are  the  kings  commands,"  replied  Suffolk. 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  she  rejoined.  "  I  shall  be.  ready  when  you 
will,  for  I  shall  not  retire  to  rest  during  the  night" 

Üpon  this,  Suffolk  and  the  others  withdrew,  and  Anne  again 
retired  to  the  oratory. 

She  remained  alone,  brooding,  in  a  State  of  indescribable 
anguish,  upon  the  probable  fate  awaiting  her,  when,  all  at  once, 
raising  her  eyes,  she  beheld  a  tall,  dark  figure,  near  the  arraa, 

Even  in  the  gloom,  she  recognised  Herne  the  Hunter,  and  with 
difficulty  repressed  a  scream. 

"  Be  silent !"  cried  Herne,  with  an  emphatic  gesture.  "  I  am 
come  to  deliver  you." 

Anne  could  not  repress  a  joyful  cry. 

"  Not  so  ioud,"  rejoined  Herne,  "  or  you  will  alarm  your 
attendants.     I  will  set  you  free  on  certain  conditions." 

**  Ahl  conditions!"  exclaimed  Anne,  recoiling — "  if  they  are 
such  as  will  affect  my  eternal  welfare,  I  cannot  accept  them." 

**  You  will  repent  it  when  it  is  too  late,"  replied  Herne. 
"  Once  removed  to  the  Tower,  I  can  no  longer  aid  you.  My 
power  extends  only  to  the  forest  and  die  Castle." 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  the  king  at  Hampton  Court  V  said 
Anne. 

"  It  would  be  useless,"  replied  Herne.  "  I  will  only  do  what 
I  have  stated.  If  you  fly  with  me,  you  can  neyer  appear  agaia 
as  Anne  Bolfeyn.  Sir  Henry  Norris  shall  be  set  free  at  the 
saoie  time,  and  you  shall  both  dweli  with  me  in  die  forest» 
Come  1" 
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"  I  cannot  go,r  said  Anne,  holding  back ;  "  it  were  to  fly  to  a 
worse  danger.  I  may  save  my  soul  now,  but  if  I  embrace  your 
offer,  I  am  lost  for  ever." 

Herne  laughed  derisively. 

w  You  neeu  have  no  fear  on  that  score,*9  he  said. 

" 1  will  not  trust  you,"  replied  Anne.  "  I  have  vielded  to 
temptation  already,  and  am  now  paying  the  penalty  ot  it" 

"  You  are  clinging  to  the  crown,  said  Herne,  "  because  you 
know  that  by  this  step  you  will  irrecoverably  lose  it  And  you 
fancv  that  sorae  change  may  yet  operatc  to  your  advantajge  witk 
the  *inft  It  iß  a  vain,  delusive  hope.  If  you  leave  this  Castle 
for  the  Tower,  you  will  perish  ignominiously  on  the  block." 

"  What  will  be,  must  be  P  replied  Anne.  "  I  will  not  save 
myself  in  the  way  you  propose. 

"  Norris  will  say,  and  with  reason,  that  you  love  him  not," 
•cried  Herne. 

"  Then  he  will  wrong  me,"  replied  Anne ;  "  for  I  do  love 
him.  But  of  what  aecount  were  a  iew  years  of  fevered  happiness 
compared  with  endless  torture  P 

"  I  will  befriend  you  in  spite  of  yourself,"  voeiferated  Herne, 
seizing  her  arm ;  "  you  shall  go  with  me  P 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Anne,  falling  on  her  knees.  "  Oh, 
Fathcr  of  MercyJ"  she  cried,  energetically,  *  deliver  me  froxn 
thisfiendP 

"  Take  your  fate,  then  P  rejoined  Herne,  dashing  her  furiously 
backwards. 

And  when  her  attendants,  alarmed  by  the  sound,  rushed  into 
the  chamber,  they  found  her  stretched  on  the  floor  in  a  State  of 
insensibility. 


vn. 

HOW  HERNE  APFBABKD  TO  HE*  ET  IN  THB  HOMS  PABK. 

On  that  same  night,  at  a  late  hour,  a  hotseman,  mounted  on  a 
powerful  steed,  entered  the  eastern  side  of  the  Home  Park,  and 
stationed  himsclf  beueath  the  trees.  He  had  not  been  there 
long,  when  die  Castle  dock  tolled  forth  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  ere  the  deep  strokes  died  away,  a  second  horseman  was  seen 
galloping  across  the  moonlit  glade  towards  him. 

"  Has  all  been  done  as  I  directed,  Suffolk  ?"  he  demanded,  as 
the  new  comer  approached  him. 

"  It  has,  my  liege,"  replied  the  duke.  "  The  queen  is  im- 
prisoned  within  her  Chamber,  and  will  be  removed,  at  early  dawn, 
to  the  Tower." 

"  You  had  better  start  in  an  hour  from  this  time,"  said  the 
king.  "  It  is  a  long  passage  by  water,  and  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
all  chance  of  attempt  at  rescue." 
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"Yourwishes  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  the  duke.  "  Poor 
_jul!  her  grief  was  most  agonizing,  and  I  had  much  ado  to 
maintain  my  composure.  She  implored,  in  the  most  passionate 
manner,  to  be  allowed  to  see  your  highness  before  her  removal, 
I  told  her  it  was  impossible ;  and  that  even  if  you  were  at  the 
Castle,  you  would  not  listen  to  her  supplications. 

"  You  did  right,"  rejoined  Henry ;  "  I  will  never  see  her 
more, — not  that  I  fear  being  moved  by  her  prayers,  but  that, 
knowing  how  deceitful  and  faithless  she  is,  I  loathe  to  look  upon 
her.  What  is  expressed  upon  the  matter  by  the  household? 
Speakfrankly!" 

"  Frankly,  then,"  replied  the  duke,  "  your  highness's  pro- 
ceedings  are  regarded  as  harah  and  unjustifiable.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  you  only  desire  to  remove  Anne  to  make  way 
for  Mistress  Jane  Seymour." 

"Ha!  they  talk  thus,  do  they?"  cried  the  king.  "  I  will 
silence  their  saucy  prating  ere  long.  Teil  all  who  venture 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  that  I  have  long  suspected  the 
queen  of  a  secret  liking  for  Norris,  but  that  I  determined  to 
conceal  my  suspicions  tili  I  found  I  had  good  Warrant  for  them» 
That  occurred,  as  you  know,  some  weeks  ago.  However,  I 
awaited  a  pretext  for  proceeding  against  them,  and  it  was  for- 
nished  by  tneir  own  imprudence  to-day.  Convinced  that  some* 
thing  would  occur,  I  had  made  my  preparations ;  nor  was  I 
deceived.  You  may  add,  also,  that  not  until  my  marriage  is  in- 
validated,  Anne's  ofispring  illegitimatized,  and  herseif  beheaded, 
shall  I  consider  the  foul  blot  upon  my  name  removed." 

"  Has  your  majesty  any  further  commands  ?"  said  Suffolk. 
"  I  saw  Norris  in  his  prison  before  I  rode  forth.to  you." 

"  Let  him  be  taken  to  the  Tower,  under  a  strong  escort,  at 
once,"  said  Henry.  "  Lord  Rochford,  I  suppose,  has  already 
been  removed  there  ?" 

"  He  has,"  replied  the  duke.  "  Shall  I  attend  your  majesty 
to  your  followers  ?" 

"  It  is  needless,"  replied  the  king.  "  They  are  waiting  for 
me,  close  at  hand,  at  the  foot  of  Datchet-bridge.  Farewell,  my 
good  brother ;  look  well  to  your  prisoners.  I  shall  feel  more 
easy  when  Anne  is  safely  lodged  within  the  Tower." 

So  saying,  he  wheeled  round,  and  striking  spurs  into  his  steecL 
dashed  through  the  trees,  while  the  duke  rode  back  to  the  Castle, 

Henry  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  a  horseman,  mounted  on 
a  sable  steed,  emerged  from  the  thicket,  and  galloped  up  to  him« 
The  wild  attire  and  antlered  heim  of  this  personage  proclaimed 
the  forest  fiend 

"Ah,  thou  here,  demon!"  cried  the  king,  his  lion  nature 
overmastered  by  superstitious  fear  for  a  moment  "  What  wouldst 
thou?" 

"  You  are  on  the  eve  of  committing  a  great  crime,"  replied 
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Herne;  "  and  I  told  you  that  at  such  tixnes  I  woold  always 
appear  to  von." 

u  To  aominister  justice  in  not  to  commit  crime,"  rejoined 
the  kin£*     "  Anne  IJoleyn  desexves  her  &te." 

"  Thmk  not  to  impose  on  me  as  you  have  imposed  on  Suffolk  P* 
cried  Herne,  with  a  deriaive  laugh.  u  I  know  your  morivea 
better,  I  know  you  have  no  proof  of  her  guilt^  and  that  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  you  believe  her  innocent  But  you  destroy  bor 
because  you  would  wed  Jane  Seymonr !  We  stall  meet  again 
ere  long — ho  1  ho  I  ho !" 

And  giving  the  rein  to  his  steed,  he  disappeared  among  the 
tveeai 


vra. 

THX  snucjx  oux. 

Ankh  Bowyn's  arratgnment  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
White  Tower,  on  the  16th  of  May,  before  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  was  created  lord  high  Steward  for  the  occasion,  and  twenty- 
six  peers.  The  duke  had  his  seat  under  a  canopy  of  State,  and 
beneath  him  sat  the  Eari  of  Surrey  as  deputy  ean-marshal. 

Notwithstanding  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  defence,  Anne 
was  found  gutlty ;  and  having  been  required  to  lay  aside  her 
crown  and  the  other  insignia  of  royalty,  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

On  the  following  day,  she  was  summoned  to  the  archiepiacopal 

Ealace  at  Lambeth,  whither  she  was  privately  conveyed;  and 
er  marriage  with  the  king  was  dedared  by  Cranmer  to  be 
null  and  void,  and  to  have  always  been  so.  Death  by  the 
axe  was  the  doom  awarded  to  her  by  the  kin$  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  execution  was  Friday,  the  19th  of  May,  at  the 
hourofnoon. 

Leaving  the  conduct  of  the  fatal  ceremony  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  had  ordere  to  have  a  Signal  gun  fired  fiom  the 
summit  of  the  White  Tower,  which  was  to  be  answexed  from 
various  points,  when  all  was  over,  Henry  repaired  to  Windsor 
Castle  on  the  evening  of  Thuraday.  Before  this,  he  had 
fermally  oflered  his  hand  to  Jane  Seymour;  and  white  the  un- 
fortunate  queen  was  languishing  within  the  Tower,  he  was 
baskinjj  in  die  smiles  of  his  new  mistress,  and  counting  the 
houra  Uli  he  could  make  her  his  own.  On  the  Tuesday  before 
the  execution,  Jane  Seymour  retired  to  her  fethert  mansion, 
Wolff  Hall,  in  Wiltshire,  where  preparations  were  made  for  the 
marriage,  which  it  was  arranged  should  take  place  theie  in 
private  on  the  Saturday. 

On  arriving  at  the  castle,  Henry  gave  out  that  he  should  hunt 
on  the  followtng  moming  in  the  Great  Park,  and  retired  to  his 
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doset  Bat  he  did  not  long  remain  there,  and  putting  on  the 
garb  of  a  yeoman  of  the  guard,  descended  by  the  narrow 
flight  of  steps  (already  mentioned  as  occupying  the  same  Situation 
as  the   existing  Hundred  Steps),  to  the  town,  and  proceeded 


BASTION  AXE>    WaIX,    TOOM    TOS    HDNDRXO    STBTO. 


to  the  Garter,  where  he  found  several  guests  assembled,  dis- 
cussing  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and  Bryan  Bowntance's  strong  ale 
at  the  same  time.  Amongst  the  number  were,  the  Duke  of 
Shoreditch,  Paddington,  Hector  Cutbeard,  and  Kit  Coo.  At 
the  moment  of  the  king's  entrance,  they  were  talking  of  the 
approaching  execution. 

"  Oh !  the  vanity  of  worldly  greatness !"  exclaimed  Bryan, 
lifting  up  his  hands.  "  Only  seven  years  ago,  last  Saint  George's 
day,  this  lovely  queen  first  entered  the  castle  with  the  king,  amid 
pomp,  and  splendour,  and  power,  and  with  a  long  life,  apparently, 
of  happiness  before  her.     And  now  she  is  condemned  to  die  T 

"  But  if  she  has  played  the  king  false,  she  deserves  her  doom !" 
replied  Shoreditch.  "  I  would  behead  my  own  wife  if  she  served 
me  the  same  trick — that  is,  if  I  could." 

"  You  do  right  to  say  *  if  you  could,' "  rejoined  Paddington. 
"  The  beheading  a  wife  is  a  royal  privilege,  and  cannot  be  en- 
joyed  by  a  subject." 

vol.  m.  MM 
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"  Harry,  I  wonder  how  the  krag  coold  pnefer  Mistress  Jane 
Seymour,  for  my  part !"  said  Hector  Catbeard.  "  To  my  thrak- 
ing  ehe  ifl  not  to  be  compared  with  Queen  Anne." 

"  Sbe  hm  a  lorely  blue  eye,  and  a  figme  as  stought  as  an 
arrow,"  returncd  Shoreditch.  "  How  say  you,  master  V  he 
added,  turniog  to  the  king.  "  What  think  you  of  Mistress  Jane 
Seymour?" 

"  ITiat  she  is  passaMy  fair,  friend,"  replied  Heniy. 

"  But  how  as  coramned  with  the  late — that  is,  the  present 
queen ;  for,  poor  soul  I  she  has  yet  some  itonra  to  live  !"  rejoined 
Shoreditch.     "  How,  as  compared  with  her?" 

"  Why,  I  think  Jane  Seymmr  the  more  lovely,  undoubtedly,* 
replied  Henry.    "  Bat  I  may  be  prejudioed." 

<*  Not  in  the  least,  friend,  said  Catbeard.  "  Yon  but  partake 
of  your  roysl  mastert  hamour.  Jane  Seymour  is  beautiful,  no 
doubt ;  and  to  was  Anne  Boleyn*  Marry !  we  shall  see  many 
fair  queens  on  the  throne.  The  loyal  Henry  has  good  taste  and 
good  management  He  seta  bis  «objecto  a  rare  example,  and 
shews  thein  bow  to  get  rid  of  troabksome  wtves.  We  shall  all 
divorce,  or  hang  our  spouses,  when  we  get  twed  of  them.  I 
almost  wish  1  was  married  myie$  that  1  might  trj  the  experi- 
ment — ha!  haT 

"  Well,  here's  the  king's  heahhT  cried  Shoreifcch;  "and 
wishing  him  as  many  wtves  as  he  may  desire.  TOiat  say  you, 
friend  T  he  added,  torning  to  Henry.  "  Witt1  yoa  not  drink 
thattoast?" 

"  That  will  I,"  replied  Henry ;  "  bat  I  fancy  the  Iring  will  be 
content  for  the  present  with  Mistress  Jane  Seymour.9' 

"  For  the  present,  no  doubt,"  said  Hector  Catbeard ;  "  but 
the  time  will  come — and  ere  long — when  Jane  will  be  as  irk- 
soine  to  him  as  Anne  is  now." 

"  Ah  I  God's  death,  knave  !  darest  thou  say  so  T  cried  Heniy, 
furiously. 

"Why,  I  haro  said  nothing  treasonable,  I  hope,"  rejoined 
Cutbeard,  tunring  pale.  "  I  only  wish  the  king  to  be  happy  m 
his  own  way ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  delight  in  chatige  of  wives,  I 
pray  that  he  may  have  it  to  his  heart's  content" 

"  A  fair  explanation,"  replied  Henry,  laughing. 

"  Let  me  give  a  health,  my  masters  P  cried  a  tall  archer,  whom 
no  one  had  hitherto  noticed,  rising  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
"  It  is — The  headsman  of  Calais,  and  may  he  do  ins  work  featly 
to-morrow  !* 

"  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  a  good  toast,"  cried  Hector  Cntbeard. 

"  Seise  him  who  has  proposed  itP  cried  the  king,  rising;  "it 
is  Herne  the  Hunter !" 

"I  laugh  at  your  threats  here  as  elsewhere,  Harry,"  cried 
Herne.    "  We  shall  meet  to-morrow." 

"  And  fiinging  the  horn-cup  in  the  face  of  the  man  nearest 
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kirn,  he  sprang  through  an  open  window  at  the  back,  and  die- 
appeared. 

Both  Cutbeard  and  Shoreditch  were  mnch  akrmed  lest  the 
freedom  of  their  expresstons  sbould  be  taken  in  umbrage  by  the 
king ;  but  he  caiined  their  fears  by  bestowing  a  good-humoured 
buffet  on  the  cheek  of  the  latter  of  thera,  and  quitting  the  hostel, 
returned  to  the  Castle  by  the  same  way  he  had  left  iL 

On  the  following  moraing,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  rode  into  the 
Oreat  Park,  attended  by  a  numeroua  train.  His  demeanour  was 
moody  and  stera,  and  a  general  glooro  pervaded  the  Company« 
Keeping  on  the  western  side  of  the  park,  the  party  croned  Cran- 
bourne  Chase ;  but  though  they  encountered  several  fine  herds 
of  deer,  the  king  gave  no  ordere  to  uncouple  the  hounds. 

At  last,  they  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  park  where  Sand-pit 
Gate  is  now  situated,  and  pursuing  a  path  bordered  by  noble 
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trees,  a  fine  bück  was  suddenly  unharboured,  lipon  which  Henry 
gave  ordere  to  the  huntsmen  and  others  to  follow  hiro,  adding 
that  he  himself  should  proceed  to  Snow  Hill,  where  they  would 
find  him  an  hour  hence. 

All  understood  why  the  king  wishcd  to  be  alone,  and  fbr 
what  purpose  he  was  about  to  repair  to  the  eminence  in  question, 
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and  therefore,  without  a  word,  tbe  whole  Company  started  off  in 
tlie  chasc. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  rode  slowly  tbrough  tbe  woods,  often 
pausing  to  listen  to  tbe  distant  sounds  of  tbe  hunters,  and  do- 
ticing  the  shadows  on  the  greensward  as  they  grew  shorter,  and 
proclaimed  the  approach  of  noon.  At  length,  he  arrived  at 
Snow  Hill,  and  stationed  himself  beneath  the  trees  on  its 
summit. 

From  this  spot  a  magnificent  vicw  of  the  Castle,  towering  over 
its  pomp  of  woods,  now  covered  with  foliage  of  the  most  vivid 
green,  was  commanded.  The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful ; 
the  sky  cloudless ;  and  a  gentle  rain  had  fallen  overnight,  which 
had  tcmpered  the  air,  and  freshened  the  leaves  and  the  green- 
sward. The  birds  wcre  einging  blithely  in  the  trees,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  couched  a  herd  of  deer.  All  was  genial  and  de- 
lightful,  breathinff  of  tenderness  and  peace,  and  calculated  to 
soften  the  most  obdurate  heart 

The  sccne  was  not  without  its  cfFcct  upon  Henry ;  but  a  fierce 
tumult  raged  within  his  breast  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Round 
Tower,  which  was  distinctly  visible,  and  from  which  he  expected 
the  signal,  and  then  tried  to  peer  into  the  far  horizon.  But  he 
could  discern  nothing.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  sun,  and  cast  a 
momentary  gloom  over  the  smiling  landscape.  At  the  same  time, 
Henry 's  fancy  was  so  powerfully  excited,  that  he  fancied  he  could 
behold  the  terrible  tragedy  enacting  at  the  Tower. 

"  She  is  now  issuing  forth  into  the  green  in  the  front  of  Saint 
Peter's  Chapel,"  said  Henry  to  himself.  "  I  can  see  her  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  I  were  there.  Ab !  how  beautiful  she  looks — and 
how  sne  moves  all  hearts  to  pity.  Suffolk,  Richmond,  Cromwell, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  are  there  to  meet  her.  She  takes  leave  of 
her  weeping  attendants — she  mounts  thesteps  of  the  scafFold  firmly 
— she  looks  around,  and  addresses  the  speetators.  How  silent 
they  are,  and  how  clearly  and  musically  her  voiee  sounds.  She 
blesses  me !  I  hear  it-^I  feel  it  here.  Now  she  disrobes  herself^ 
and  prepares  for  the  fatal  axe.  It  is  wielded  by  the  skilful  exe- 
cutioner  of  Calais,  and  he  is  now  feeling  its  edge.  Now  she 
takes  leave  of  her  dames,  and  bestows  a  parting  gift  on  each. 
Again  she  kneels  and  prays.  She  rises.  The  fatal  moment  is  at 
hand.  Even  now  she  retains  her  courage — she  approaches  the 
block,  and  places  her  head  upon  it     The  axe  is  raised — ha !" 

The  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  a  flash  of  fire  from  the 
battlements  of  the  Round  Tower,  followed  by  a  volume  of  smoke, 
and,  in  another  second,  the  deep  boom  of  a  gun  was  heard. 

At .  the  very  moment  that  the  flash  was  seen,  a  wild  figure, 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  steed,  galloped  from  out  tbe  wood,  and 
dashed  towards  Henry,  whose  horse  reared  and  plunged  as  he 
ed. 
There  spoke  the  death-knell  of  Anne  Boleyn  !"  cried  Herne, 
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regarding  Henry,  sternly,  and  pointing  to  the  Round  Tower. 
"  The  bloody  deed  is  done,  and  thou  art  free  to  wed  once  more. 
Away  to  Wolff  Hall,  and  bring  thy  new  consort  to  Winds«: 
Castle !" 


Cfju»  tntt»  tfje  ftixtf)  atrti  la*t  Uoofc  of  ttje  G^ronicle  of 
Mftiirtwot  Castle. 
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ATRXVBD  BT   160,000  PEBSOBS  OF  TRB  FOPVLATIOH  OT  TXEKHA» 
BT   MBS.  GOBE. 

Bb  Ueasings  on  thy  thankful  haart, 

OW,  cordial  Gbbmahy  ! 
That  bore  the  minstrel  to  h!s  grare 

Like  one  of  high  degree ; 
A  multitude  of  thousanda,  join  d 

In  one  expanse  of  heart, 
Embracin^  with  a  common  Iove 

The  artist  and  ta*  art. 

No  herald  pompausly  proolaim'd 

The  titlet  of  the  «Vad,— 
No  bannen  to  the  amanmer  aky 

Their  blsxond  aaockeries  shed; — 
The  name  that  ran  front  lip  to  lip, 

With  grieving  u  deepv  not  loud," 
Was  one  by  God  s  own  maater- will 

Distinguish'd  froan  the  crowd— 

One  gifted  with  a  priaalaai  power 

To  cheer  the  carewarn  breast — 
Beguile  the  toilsman  to  hia  taak — 

The  in&nt  to  iU  reat 
Wherever  Joy  waajoaftdfaiiit,, 

Uis  strains  were  on  the  air ; 
AB4aj^henrto«ewy«nngtoheart 

And  yoothful  cht  ab  grew  nur. 

EVn  such,  of  yore,  all  Fbabbbu»! 

Thr  gn-Htm  nf  thy  itrain, 
Borne  to  the  gwre  in  triumph  by 

The  maidena  of  Albuihb. 
Oh !  cherish'd  by  sack  genial  love, 

The  germs  of  so«!  esnaad; 
And  Genius  bears  üs  bfeasonw  in 

The  heart-shine  of  the  hmd ! 

In  Jewish,  ahrewish,  Enolabd, 

Such  warmth  will  never  be ! — 
The  money-changers  have  defiled 

Her  Templers  sanctuary. 
The  gifted  one  whose  spirit  sheds 

On  her  its  kindling  rays, 
Is  held  an  hireling,  whom  her  eoin 

Sufficiently  repays! 

And  when  from  bis  exhausted  soul 

The  fire  of  youth  is  gone, 
She  drops  her  dole  into  hia  cap, 

And  coldlr  passes  on. 
44  Was  not  his  zealous  Service  due 

To  one  of  her  degree  P" — 
Oh !  blessings  on  tny  thankful  heart, 

Old,  cordial  Gbbmamt  ! 
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BT   MISS  8K2LT0V, 

Ix  waa  neaxly  twelve  o'clock,  and  bright  moonlight,  as  I  rode 

the  common,  in  the  direction  of  my  father's  house ;  I  had  been  dining 

with  Sir  Gregory  Mallet,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  W ..    I  had 

somewhat  outstayed  my  usual  time  of  returning  home,  and,  anxious  to 
reaoh  i*  aa  quickly  as  posaible,  and  knowing  my  road  well,  I  took  the 
aliortest  out  aeress  the  moor ;  this  was  a  bridle-path,  leading  directly 
uader  the  gibbetwhere  the  murderer  hung  in  chains.  The  bonos 
were  ihoae  of  ene-  who  had  once  been  in  a  respectable  line  of  life, 
bewing,  fiw  many  years,  tenanted  a  farm  on  my  father's  estate;  he  had, 
however,  fallen  into  wild  courses,  and  in  the  year  '45  had  suddealy 
disanpeared,  it  was  supposed,  tojoin  the  Freiender,  Nor  was  he 
again  heard  of,  until  a  murder,  accompanied  with  robbery,  having  taken 
place  on  the  highway  adjoining  the  common,  strict  seareh  was  macfe 
fbr  the  eriminal,  who  was  discovered  lurking  in  the  suburbs  of  W  »■: 
the  watch  and  purse  of  the  murdered  gentleman  were  found  in  his  poa- 
aeasion;  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Befare  his  execution,he  diacovered  himself  to  be  our  late  tenant,  and 
veceived  permiasion  to  send  ibr  his  only  brother  (my  father's  Steward), 
and  bid  nun  fareweU. 

Our  ateward  was  a  stränge  character,  though  mach  respected  and 
beloved  by  my  father.  He  had  long  been  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  the  losing  cause.  He  and  his  brother  were  the  last  of  an  old  and 
respectable  family,  the  members  of  which  had  lost  their  substanoe 
during  the  civil  wars,  by  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  He 
was  of  a  gloomy,  reserved  turn  of  mind — singularly  handsome  in  face, 
and  alntost  gigantic  in  statnre— but  he  wanted  urbanity  of  manner  and 
goodness*  of  expresaion« 

Notwithstanding  the  guilt  of  his  brother  and  the  rumours  of  his  own 
oonnexion  wkh  the  rebels,  my  father  continued  to  retain  him  in  his 
Service,  and  to  entrust  him  implicitly  with  all  his  aflairs. 

About  a  month  after  the  execution,  our  Steward  dled — some  seid,  by 
his  own  hand;  but  my  father  would  not  allow  of  this  Interpretation,  and 
gave  out  that  his  death  was  the  reault  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  All  /  know 
upon  the  subject  iß,  that  going  one  evening  into  the  room  where  the 
corpse  was  laid,.  during  the  absence  of  the  watcher  I  raised  the  napkin 
from  the  face,  and  saw,  that  though  the  features  still  retained  their 
beauty  of  outline  and  pride  of  expression,  the  complexion,  naturally 

dark,  had  become  quite  black  in  colour 

I  rode  at  a  sharp  pace,  bat  as  I  neared  the  gibbet,  I  heard  fbotsteps 
behind  me,  and  just  as  I  came  beneath  it,  a  tall  man  strode  to  my  aide, 
and  leid  his  hand  upon  my  bridle. 

"  You  have  ridden  fast P  he  said ;  "  but  I  think  I  am  in  time*" 
My  horse  stopped  instantly,  trembhng  in  evevy  limb;  I  urged  with 
whip  and  spur,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to  paas  the  gibbet;  the 
man  had  taken  his  hand  from  the  rein  the  moment  the  horse  ceased  to 
moYe.  He  carried  across  his  Shoulder  &  staff,  to  the  end  of  which  was 
attached  an  iron  hook;  with  this  instrument  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
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engage  the  corpse  from  the  gibbet.  My  blood  fröre  in  my  veins  as  I 
recogniscd  the  bold  profile  and  black  complexion  of  my  father's  late 
Steward.  ••  You  necd  not  urge  your  hone — I  have  need  of  him  to- 
night;99  and  as  he  spoke,  the  body  feil  from  the  tree;  he  received  it, 
chain*  and  all,  in  his  arms!     "  Dismount!"  he  said. 

'*  Dismount! — never!"  And  I  raised  my  heavy  riding-whip,  and 
Struck  with  all  my  force  at  the  black  face  of  the  Steward;  the  blow 
passed  througli  air,  and  feil  harmlcssly  upon  the  chains  round  the 
felon,  and  I,  dcprived  of  sense  by  some  invisible  power,  feil  forwards 
from  my  saddle. 

When  I  recovered  myself,  it  was  broad  daylight ;  I  was  lying  be~ 
neath  the  gibbet,  the  corpse  swung  slowly  in  the  wind  above  my  head, 
but  my  horse  was  gone.  I  arose,  and  walked  quickly  home.  As  I 
reached  the  gates,  I  met  two  of  my  father's  servanta,  Coming  in  6earch 
•of  me  :  they  had  found  my  horse  fastened  to  the  stable-door,  and 
bearing  marks  of  having  been  hard  ridden. 

In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  I  made  some  excuse  of  bis  having 
stumbled  and  thrown  me,  and  tliat  I  had  been  stunned  by  the  fall. 
Charging  them  not  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  my  father,  I  entered 
the  liall.  I  told  my  story  to  nonc  of  my  family;  but  immediately  after 
breakfast,  I  proceeded  to  Chester  House,  to  inform  my  friend,  George 
Chester,  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  night. 

George  Chester  was  as  brave,  as  handsome,  as  gallant,  and  as  true  a 
friend,  as  ever  trod  this  earth.  We  were  sworn  brothers  in  love,  and 
hop<*d  soon  to  be  brothers  by  the  ncarest  and  dearest  ties;  for  George 
was  already  engaged  to  my  beautiful  sister  Rebecca,  and  I  was  paying 
assiduous  court  to  the  gentle  Mary  Chester. 

George  laughed  heartily  at  my  story.  "  Come,  come,  Tom,  you 
have  been  dreaming:  eonfess  you  were  a  little  elevated  by  Sir  Gre- 
gory^ claret,  and  would  fain  make  some  creditable  excuse  for  your 
tumble  from  Brown  Robin." 

"  George,"  I  said,  "you  love  a  jest;  but  this  is  none.  Will  you 
ride  with  me  to-morrow  night,  at  the  same  hour,  and  in  the  same 
direction?" 

"That  will  I,  most  valiant  Tom,"  laughed  George;  "  and  if  this 
black  man  be  civil,  I  will  ask  him  to  supper. " 

"  George,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "  you  will  not  laugh  in  this  way  at  this 
time  to-morrow." 

This  redoubled  his  mirth:  however,  he  promised  to  keep  my  adven- 
ture  secret.  We  agreed  to  dine  together  at  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
to  pass  across  the  moor  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  the  same  hour,  as 
I  had  done  the  night  previous. 

Accordingly,  twelve  o'clock  found  us  turning  from  the  highway  oa 
to  the  path  over  the  common:  before  doing  so,  we  looked  searchingly 
in  every  direction,  but  saw  signs  of  nothing  living;  yet  we  had  not 
been  upon  the  moor  one  minute,  when,  on  again  looking  back,  we  per- 
eeived  a  tall  black  figure  following  us,  carrying  on  his  Shoulder  a  long 
staff. 

"  There  he  is,  George,  with  the  identical  hook!" 

"  There  surery  is  some  one,  Tom!  Now  let  us  give  him  some  ei- 
nreise;" and  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses. 

Five  minutes  at  a  hand-gallop  brought  us  to  the  gibbet;  but  the 
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black  man  was  there  as  soon,  and  laying  his  band  on  Chester's  rein, 
he  said, — "  Yon  ride  hard,  gentlemen!  but  I  think  I  am  in  time." 

"  We  ride  apace,  old  boy;  but  you  fly." 

"  Mr.  Chester,  I  shall  want  your  horse,"  said  tbe  man,  as  he  com- 
menced  the  work  of  hooking  down  the  corpse. 

George  laughed  scornfully.     "  Shall  /walk,  that  you  may  ride?99 

"  Nay,  then,  ride  also,  if  you  will!"  And  the  man,  as  he  said  these 
words,  strove  to  lift  the  body  (which  had  fallen  into  his  arms)  on  the 
horse  before  Greorge  Chester. 

George  drew  his  pistol,  and  fired  right  in  the  steward's  face.  My 
horse,  frightened  by  the  report,  fled  across  the  common;  in  a  few 
moments,  I  had  reined  him  in  and  returned  to  the  gibbet,  beneath 
which  I  found  my  friend  extended,  senseless — the  man,  the  body, 
and  the  horse,  were  gone ! 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Greorge  recovered  his  consciousness;  when 
he  did  so,  I  could  not  induce  him  to  proeeed  home:  he  would  wait  and 
«ee  the  return  of  the  body,  for  we  doubted  not  it  would  return.  We 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  beneath  the  gibbet  for  some  hours,  and 
then  seated  ourselves  on  the  grass,  and  leaned  against  its  foot,  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out  to  the  right  and  the  left.  We  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion  until  the  first  streaks  of  dawn,  when  we  were  startled  by  a  low 
neigh  from  my  horse  (whom  I  held  by  the  bridle),  and  a  slight  noise 
of  chains  behind; — both  rose  at  once — the  corpse  was  swinging 
violently  overhead,  as  if  from  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  jerk.  George's 
horse,  all  reeking  with  sweat  and  foam,  stood  close  behind  him  ;  but 
the  black  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen! 

As  we  rode  slowly  home,  we  agreed  to  teil  no  one  of  our  enterprise, 
and  to  pursue  it  on  the  following  evening. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  went  secretly  to  a  priest  in  the  town  of 

W ,  a  priest  of  the  old  faith,  and  we  asked  him  for  a  charm  to 

charm  evil  spirits  from  the  corpse  of  one  who  died  in  sin,  and  holy 
water  to  preserve  the  watchers  from  the  assaults  of  the  fiend;  we  ob- 
tained  what  we  desired,  and  when  evening  feil,  we  proeeeded  to  the 
gibbet  on  the  common. 

We  first  sprinkled  ourselves,  our  horses,  and  their  furniture,  plen- 
tifully  with  the  holy  water;  we  performed  the  same  Operation  on  the 
corpse  and  the  gibbet,  and  in  addition,  George  climbed  the  latter,  and 
attached  the  chain  securely  to  the  neck  of  the  felon. 

We  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  again,  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  we 
entered  on  the  moor,  and  again,  on  looking  back,  we  saw  the  black 
man,  and  again  he  overtook  us,  and  again,  laying  his  hand  on  George's 
rein,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you  ride  hard!  but  I  think  I  am  in  time — 
but  how  is  this  V  for  he  found  he  could  not  check  the  horse. 

We  drew  up  by  the  gibbet,  and  watched  his  proeeedings:  his  face 
was  füll  of  rage;  he  tried,  ineflectually,  to  lower  the  corpse.  It  was  a 
frightful  sight ;  the  black  man  pushed  and  hooked  with  all  his  strength, 
the  whole  gibbet  shook  with  his  efforts,  but  the  corpse  remained  im- 
movable.  v 

"  Grood  night,  old  boy!"  shouted  Chester.  "  Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  have 
met  your  mateh,  I  think.* 

The  black  man  turned  to  Chester;  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  him, 
with  a  slow,  yet  angry  motion,  and  mattered, — "  We  shall  meet  again." 
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u  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  old  fellow;  any  civilitj  I  ob  shew  70a,  praj 
command*  lf  not  engaged,  will  70a  sup  with  us  to-night?— or  wül  you 
borrow  my  roan  hunter,  and  ride  with  110  to  oorer  to-morrow?" 

"  I  will  borrow  your  roan  bunter,  bot  not  to-morrow.  Fear  me  not; 
we  fthall  meet  again."     And  he  was  gona. 

Aa  George  and  I  rode  honte,  we  agreed  to  name  our  adventive  to 
BD  one,  not  even  to  our  lores*  and  to  take  notea  of  tne  whole  affair. 

About  a  month  after  these  occurrences,  we  rode  together  to  cover; 
it  was  the  last  day  we  should  hunt  that  fleason,  George  was  in 
high  spirita»  for  the  beautiful  Rebeoea  had  at  last  named  the  periodfbr 
their  marriage.  I,  too,  was  happy,  fbr  Mary  had  hatf-peemiaed  to 
make  it  a  double  wedding.     George  talked  about  the  black  man* 

"  He  must  make  haste,  if  he  wishes  to  ride  my  roan  bunter  tkis 
season." 

u  George»  George,  don't  jest  on  that  subject"  But  George  cmly 
laughecL 

We  had  a  gallant  run,  towards  the  dose  of  which  we  fand  o*r- 
aelrc»  leading  the  field  with  one  otoer  rider  (a,  straagar  on  n  man 
hor^e)  over  a  break-neck  country. 

The  stranger  took  the  shortest  cuta  after  the  hounds,  and  we  feit 
bonnd  to  foÜow  wherever  he  dared  to  leacL  So  we  dashed  of«t 
many  a  rugged  bank,  and  took  many  a  desperate  leap,  until  at  last  we 
came  to  ground  nearly  level,  bat  rising  from  as  in  a  gentle  slope,  The 
stranger  led,  George  and  I  rode  abreast. 

We  gained  the  summit  of  this  gentle  slope»  and  then  we  saw  onr 
danger:  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  some  thirty  feei  in 
height;  bat  so  sudden  was  the  desoent»  we  saw  it  not  tili  too  late. 
Over  went  the  stranger,  and  as  bis  figure  stood  for  the  xnoment  elear  and 
defined  against  the  open  sky,  I  saw  the  features,  not  to  be  miataken, 
and  the  long  stajf  in  his  hand. 

George  leaped  down  the  precipice.  I  checked  my  horse,  bnt  it  wa* 
too  late;  he  feil  over,  flinging  me  from  the  saddle.  As  I  feil»  I  saw 
George's  horse  fly  wildly  away,  George  himself  rying  pale  and  kleeding, 
while  the  black  huntsman,  the  dogs,  and  the  fox»  went  gallantly  up  the 
oppoeite  aseent— I  saw  no  more.  When  I  came  to  my  senaes,  Aey 
were  bearing  me  through  my  father's  gate,  and  on  a  litter  by  my  aide 
lay  my  friend. 

I  learned  afterwards  that  my  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall,  that  George 
had  never  moved  after  he  had  been  first  found,  and  that  none  of  the 
field  had  seen  the  black  huntsman,  thongh  the  roan  hunter  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  stable,  hard-ridden,  and  left  at  the  gate  in  an 
almost  dying  State« 

Rebecca  died  within  the  yenr,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  was 
able,  spite  of  the  tender  nursing  of  my  gentle  Mary,  to  stir  from  my 
couch  of  pain.  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  a  cripple  all  my  life,  but 
I  have  been  happy  with  my  beloved  Mary.  I  gave  Bebecca  and 
poor  George  a  splendid  tomb  in  our  parish  ehuneh»  As  for  the  feion, 
I  procured  leave  to  bury  his  body  in  consecrated  ground,  and  the  gibbet 
was  removed. 
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(From  the  Qerms*  e/  Onstm  Schwak.) 


44  Gw*  thou  hast  loTcd  a  mental  hase» 
Girl,  thou  hast  shamed  my  noble  raoe, 
Tet  none  »hall  e'erthe  wonnd  diseover, 
Fe«  mtaodnngeon  piaee  tby  fcrer." 


Lowly  is  hie  i 
Tet  is  hie  sonl  abore  diagrace. 
In  bettle  nobJy  hat  he  borne  hin ; 
So,  dearest  father,  do  not  scorn  him." 

u  8oon  shallhe  die*— the  Cbnnt  repfied, 
•  An*  tho»  ehalt  be  the  aotJe'e  beide» 
Quiek  to  betroth  thee  most  I  hasten, 
Fer  scandal  o*  oor  name  shall  fasten. 

M  This,  Elsbeth,  is  the  dnngeon-key, 
Take  H,  weak  giri,  I  give  it  thee ; 
To  thee  ahme  can  I  eonflde  it, 
From  aS  my  senrante  would  I  lüde  it. 

41  Tet,  Elsbeth,  thou  must  swear  to  this, 
That  by  thy  hope  of  heav'nly  blies, 
Nor  light  nor  food  thoa  wilt  afford  him, 
Nor  fljght  by  hone  or  foot  accord  him." 

9he  takes  the  key,  entranced  she  Stands, 

Ae  tfcoughall  heeVn  were  in  her  hands; 

Her  glanee  to  yonder  door  is  stealinff, 

She  speaka  the  word*,— her  wind  & 

reeling. 

Content,  the  Coant  his  horse  bestrides, 
And  with  his  Taseals  off  he  rides: 
In  dost  the  train  is  disappearing, 
The  tramp  of  steeds  is  out  of  hearing. 

And  now  the  meiden  stood  alone, 
The  golden  sun  opon  her  shone ; 
Heav'n,  as  if  truth  andlore  defending, 
Ite  deep  brae  areh  was  o'er  her  bending. 

Haste,  haste,  to  yonder  tow*r  on  highl 
How  in  the  breeze  her  ganneets  fly ! 
The  wind,  it  seems,  is  whispering  near 

her, 
Aaks,  when  to  freedom  it  may  beer 
her. 

Now  from  the  door  she  looks  below, 
She  seee  the  world  in  sunshine  gk>w, 

Sees  walls  and  forts  their  summits 
raising. 

And  teelsatfariHef  hope  while  gasing. 


Now  wishfolly  her  arme  are  snread. 
And  now  ehe  lets  them  fall  with  dread  v 
On  the  fahrt  ear  a  »onnd  is  breaking, 
For  et  the  door  the  meid  it  speaking. 

44  Oh  Godfrejt,  Godfrer,  erer  deet, 
I  eome — I  oome — the  key  I  betr. 

Belor'öV  I  can  descend  to  see  thee ; 

But  yet,  alas  I  I  may  not  free  thee.** 

"  Oh,  dearest,  if  the  key  be  thine, 
B&d  light  within  my  danejeon  shine; 
Haste,  to  my  Ups  refreshsaent  brieguic, 
For  hunger  to  my  throat  is  ctingin^ 

M  Kay,  nay,  my  tow  forbids  me,  lore — 
My  vow  ojr  hope  of  joy  above; 
Nor  med  nor  drink  may  I  afford  thee, 
Nor  light  nor  ühcety  aocord  thee." 

M  Then  lad j,  lady ,  las**  thie  place, 
Norgaee  upon  my  dying  face; 
Why  should  tny  heart  in  rain   be 

Drohen?*— 
With  fiuling  Toice  these  werde  are 
spoken. 

Now  joyonsly  she  speaks  again— 
"  No,  I  haye  not  the  key  in  vain: 

Thonffh  life  and  freedom  are  denied 
thee, 

Tis  kftfor  meto  die  beeide  thee." 


Lond  rings  the  kor,  the  portal  ersehe, 
And  dayfight  en  the  dongeon  break*, 
Upon  his  pallid  featurea  shining — 
At  once  her  arms   are   round  him 
twining. 

Oh,  yes— thoee  loriag  arms  enrold, 
A  bödj,  which  as  «seih  is  cold : 
He  feeds  on  kieset  warmly  glowing, 
He  drinks  her  tears,  in  torrents  flowing. 

His  spirit  now  has  fled  content, 
The  bond  that  held  her  sonl  is  rent; 
The  heart  from  all  ite  pameretreatbg, 
Upon  his  breast  is  wildly  beating. 

The  dnst  is  rising  in  a  clood, 
The  horse's  hooft  again  are  loud; 
The  Count,  with  all  his  men  appearing„ 
The  bridal  ring  is  prondly  bearing. 
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COUSIN  EMILY. 

BT     CHARLES     W.    BROOKS. 

PART   n. 

Mt  fourth  visit — U  was  m y  last — was  prefaced  by  a  slight  circum- 
stance,  to  which  I  paid  no  attention  until  subsequent  events  caused 
me  to  reconsider  every  link  in  their  chain.  I  wrote  from  Oxford  to 
annottnce  my  coming;  and,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  I  addressed  my 
letter  to  my  little  friend  Louisa,  who  could  not,  of  course,  traoe  even  a 
syllable  of  its  Contents,  but  in  whose  name  her  mother  had  sometimes 
been  accustomed  to  reply.  I  thought  no  more  of  the  trifling  playful- 
ness,  until  the  answer  carae,  written  by  Algernon  himself.  His  in- 
vitation  was  warm  as  usual,  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  following  postscript 
was  added: — 

"  Hliy  do  you  wriie  to  one  m  every  respect  sofar  beneath  you  T* 

I  was  much  amused  with  this  curious  piece  of  didactic  remonstrance, 
4Uid  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  Rectory.  Algernon  came  out  to  meet 
me,  and  seemed  anxious  to  speak  to  me  before  any  of  the  servants 
should  approach.  Hc  gave  hasty  Orders  for  the  care  of  my  traveHing- 
boxes,  and  thcn,  taking  my  arm,  begged  me  to  walk  with  him  into 
the  garden.  I  pleaded  that  I  ought  first  to  speak  to  Emily,  but  he 
made  some  plausible  excuse,  and  led  me  through  a  shrubbery.  Sud- 
denly  turning  upon  me,  he  said  in  a  stränge,  harsh  voice — 

"  This  is  an  odd  affair— is  it  not?" 

"  What  is? — what  do  you  mean?" 

"Ah! — true,  true, — you  haven't  heard  !  Why,  we've  lost  Miss 
Parke." 

"  Good  heavens!  you  don't  mean — you  can't  mean  Louisa?"  I  said. 

"  Ay,  I  mean  her!"  he  replied,  contorting  his  mouth  into  a  frightful 
smile. 

"What! — dead!  I  am — why  not  have  told  me — ^why  did  you 
allow  me  to  intrude  on  you?"  I  gasped  out,  hardly  knowing  whetiier 
to  express  astonishment  or  sympathy,  so  stränge  was  his  manner. 

"  No  intrusion — no  intrusion !"  he  cried,  in  a  high,  but  husky  voice, 
— "no  intrusion  at  all.  No — and  she's  not  dead  either — that's  the 
best  of  it,  as  it  seeras  to  me." 

"  Lost,  and  not  dead,  Mr.  Parke!  For  Heaven's  sake,  teil  me  what 
all  this  means!" 

"/  teil  you! — IT  said  he,  very  coldly,  but,  instantly  altering  his 
manner,  said,  "  I  am  wrong — you  are  my  guest.  At  dinner,  then,  if 
you  please,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  answering  any  question  you 
may  ask."  He  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  actually  ran  from  me.  I 
was  too  much  stupified  to  follow  him  for  some  moments,  but  when  I 
did,  I  believe  my  pace  was  as  rapid  as  his  own.  A  domestic,  however, 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  shrubbery,  and  stopped  me. 

"  Oh,  sir!  we  suppose  master  has  told  you  something?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Anderson;  Miss  Louisa — he  says  she  is  lost  What  is 
it  all?— quick!" 

"It*s  all  true,  sir — she  is  lost,  and  the  grief  has  turned  master's  head." 

"  Grief  V*  I  repeated,  in  much  perplexity.  I  proceeded  to  question  the 
servant,  who  told  me  that,  about  five  days  before,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  Louisa  had  disappeared.  The  instant  she  was  missed, 
the  dosest  search  was  commenced,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
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house  visited.  It  was  of  course  supposed  that  she  had  strayed  into 
some  of  the  unused  apartments,  access  to  which,  however,  had  been 
usually  prevented  since  the  children  had  been  old  enough  to  wander. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  to  one  floor  only  could  the  child. 
have  gained  admission,  the  doors  leading  to  the  other  Soors  being  all 
locked,  and  the  keys  being  actually  hanging  in  Algernon's  study. 
That  floor  had  been  searched  until  the  searchers  were  weary;  shout- 
ing,  calling,  even  firing  a  pistol,  had  been  tried,  on  the  chance  of 
Louisa'8  having  fallen  asleep  in  some  mysterious  corner.  All  was  in 
vain.  The  researches  outside  the  house  had  been  equally  useless. 
Gates,  neither  over  nor  under  which  a  child  could  dimb  nor  crawl,  cut 
off  all  egress  from  the  garden,  and  it  was  proved  that  they  had  not  been 
opened.  No  gipsies  or  other  suspicious  persona  had  approached  the 
house ;  and  the  agonizing  conclusion  to  all  exertions  was,  that  Louisa 
was  lost.  I  found,  upon  questioning  Anderson  further,  that  Mr.  Parke 
had  led  the  servants  on  their  quest,  and  had  been  as  energetic  in  hi9 
pursuit  as  it  became  a  father  to  be  in  so  dreadful  an  emergency. 
Had  the  domestics  no  conjectures  of  anykind?  Anderson  said  they 
had  none.     And  Mrs.  Parke? 

I  entered  the  house,  and  in  the  drawing-room  I  found  Emily — but 
how  changed  from  the  sunshiny  being  I  had  left  her  a  few  weeks 
before!  She  was  pale  as  ashes,  and  her  beautiful  black  hair  hung 
wildly  about  her  face.  She  was  obviously  under  the  influence  of 
extreme  terror.  In  her  arms  she  held  her  son,  of  whom  she  appeared 
resolved  not  to  relinquish  her  hold  for  a  moment.  On  my  entrance, 
she  glanced  nervously  round,  and  instead  of  rising  or  speaking,  she 
clasped  the  child  convulsively  to  her  breast,  and  looked  in  my  face 
with  such  a  piteous  expression,  that  I  turned  in  pain  from  her  gaze. 

"I  am. so  glad  that  you  have  eome!"  she  murmured,  the  tears- 
rolling  fast  from  her  eyes. 

A  terrible  thought  came  over  me  at  that  moment,  but  I  indignantly 
rejected  it.  Algernon  entered  hastily,  and  again  I  saw  that  con- 
vulsive  clasping  of  the  child  by  the  mother.  He  spoke  with  his  usual 
cordiality,  and  invited  me  to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  dressing.  I 
assented;  and  he  conducted  me  to  my  apartment, — apparenüy  re- 
solved not  to  leave  me  for  a  moment.  This  constant  attendance  he 
pursued  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  vigilantly  preventing  my  holding. 
conversation  with  Emily,  who  indeed  sat  through  the  long  hours  in  a 
State  of  comparative  Stupor,  but  never  for  one  instant  parting  with 
the  child.  As  night  drew  on,  that  terrible  thought  returned;  and  at, 
length  its  pressure  became  unbearable.  I  pleaded  indisposition,  and 
begged  leave  to  go  early  to  rest.  Algernon  followed  me  to  my  room; 
and  as  I  went  in,  I  observed  that  the  key  was  outside  the  door.  I 
took  it  quietly  from  the  lock,  and  into  the  room.  Parke  watched  my 
movement,  but  made  no  rcmark,  and  speedily  left  me,  to  solitude — 
and  that  thought. 

I  now  had  leisure  to  weigh  the  occurrences  of  the  day;  and  as  I  did 
so,  my  mind  underwent  alternate  visitations  of  stupifying  bewilderment 
and  of  harrowing  excitement.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  more 
than  a  rapid  detail  of  what  followed.  I  listened  until  I  heard  the  door 
of  Algernon's  bed-room  close,  and  the  lock  turn.  Knowing  that  he 
had  then  retired  for  the  night,  I  stole  softly  down  to  the  apartment 
occupied  by  Anderson.  In  reply  to  my  whisper,  he  opened  the  door, 
and  seemed  relieved  by  Unding  that  I  was  his  visitor. 
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**  Anderson,"  I  seid,  "get  ans  abäse  keys  which  you  and  huag  in 
your  master's  study." 

He  tooked  startled;  bot  pretnised  to  do  so,  and  to  bring  them  to  mj 
room*  I  returned  as  softly  as  possible,  and  wahed  bis  arrivaL  Im  a 
few  minutes  he  came  to  tbe  door. 

44  Sir»  <Ä<y  are  not  there  now" 

My  scnsations  now  became  maddening;  I  paoed  tbe  room  ftöously, 
and  at  length  sat  down  on  tbe  bed  in  a  State  of  positive  fever.  Tbe 
houtfe  was  still  as  tbe  tomb,  and  tbe  only  sound  I  beard  was  tbe  deep 
tone  of  tbe  chorch  clock,  wbicb  strack  at  long  intervals.  My  frenzied 
restlessness  finally  urged  me  to  go  and  seek  tbe  keys  for  mysel£  and 
taking  the  candle,  I  stepped  stealtbily  fortb  for  tbat  purpose.  As  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  was  peering  tbrongb  tbe  darkness  in 
quest  of  the  study-door,  one  long  and  frightful  seream  rang  through 
the  Upper  part  of  tbe  house.  I  rushed  np  the  stairs  like  a  guüty  thing, 
and  at  the  tirst  tuniing  I  suddenly  encoantered  Algemon.  He  was 
half-dressed,  and  held  a  light. 

"  In  God's  name,  teil  me  whose  seream  was  tbat!"  I  exchümed. 

"  It  was  nothing,''  he  said.     "  II ,  do  you  ever  read  the  Bible?" 

44  Sometimcs — sometimes;  but  tbat  seream  V* 

"  Have  you  ever  read,"  he  asked,  very  sternly,  "tbe  fearrnl  Book 
with  which  it  emls — the  Book  of  Revelations?" 

"  I  have,"  said  I;  "  but,  Mr.  Parke,  I  insist  upon  knowing— w 

"  Do  you  rememlMT  what  is  .said  there  about  the  Bottomlbss  Pit 
being  opened  for  a  little  while? — the  Bottomless  Fit — l»a!  ha!**  And 
he  rushed  from  me,  and  entered  bis  own  room,  double-locking  tbe  door. 

I,  too,  returned  to  my  apartment,  and  watebed  intently.  But  there 
was  no  furthrr  alarm,  and  at  last  tbe  blessed  morning  came;  never 
was  it  so  welcome.  As  the  light  began  to  render  objeets  half  visible, 
there  came  a  low  tap  at  my  door.     It  was  Anderson. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  in  faltering  accents,  "  I  thooght  I  would  go  again 
and  search  for  the  keys,  and  they  were  there.  I  will  swear,  flir,  tbat 
they  have  been  replaced  since  midnight.     They  are  here,  sir." 

I  snatched  them  from  bim,  and  motioned  him  to  follow  me.  The 
light  was  now  Coming  fast  upon  us,  as  I  unlocked  tbe  door  leading  to 
the  unused  apartments  on  the  floor  on  which  I  stood.  Need  I  weary 
you  by  saying,  tbat  perhaps  such  a  search  was  never  made  for  con- 
cealed  gold  or  cscaped  captive  as  tbat  I  made  tbrongb  tbose  dreary 
rooms,  and  those  above  them.  There  was  yet  a  third  floor  to  search; 
and  through  tbat  third  floor  I  searched  in  like  manner,  and  in  vain. 
I  hardly  knew,  indeed,  what  I  was  expecting  to  disoover. 

We  were  Standing  in  a  large  and  low-roofed  room,  ligbted  by  a 
Single  window,  and  entirely  empty.  It  was  the  bist  room,  as  we  be- 
lieved,  on  the  Upper  floor.  I  have  said  that  the  house  was  a  very  lofty 
one;  and  as  I  stood  at  the  window  I  was  Struck  by  its  distance  from 
the  ground  below.  I  turned  away,  and  tbe  next  motnent  one  of  my 
dogs  came  leaping  into  the  room,  manifesting  the  utmost  joy  at  seeing 
me.  It  suddenly  oeenrred  to  me  to  put  bim  in  quest  of  a  scent — and, 
wild  as  was  the  idea,  in  tbe  excited  State  of  my  feelings,  I  made  him 
the  necessary  signaL  In  an  instant  he  was  at  work,  sniffing  in  all  the 
deligbted  energy  of  bis  race.  Twiee  be  croased  tbe  room,  and  twiee 
recrossed  it,  and  returned  to  my  feet,  as  if  wondering  at  tbe  new  task 
I  had  set  him.  I  saw  tbat  be  ooukl  disoover  nothing,  and  was  about 
to  retire,  wben  tbe  dog  uttered  a  cry,  and  clung  to  me  in  manifest 
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terror.  What  he  saw  or  feit  I  know  not  to  this  hour;  but  Ibeüeve 
that  tkere  are  secreto,  dreadßä  secrets  in  nature,  which  skauld  make 
the  wisest  and  best  qfus  tremble.  I  gazed  in  wonder,  when  the  good 
hound,  disengaging  himself  from  me,  rushed  witb  a  furioue  yell  towards 
the  opposite  wall.  It  was  of  boards,  and  I  could  trace  no  sign  of  a 
door  or  opening;  but  what  was  that  to  me?  I  desired  Anderson  to 
fetch  me  a  chisel  and  hainmer,  while  I  ran  for  a  crow-bar,  which  I  had 
seen  in  one  of  the  lower  apartinents. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  re-entered  the  room — but  ghastly  tenants  were 
there  before  me.  If  the  sixty  years  which  have  followed  that  hideous 
moment  could  be  made  six  hundred,  it  could  never  pass  from  my 
recolleetion.  A  large  and  gaping  chaam  appeared  in  the  wall,  opening, 
as  it  seemed,  into  a  black  abyss  which  the  eye  could  not  fathom.  But 
eyes  had  fathomed  it,  and  in  that  gaze  their  intelligence  was  lost  for 
ever.  £müy  Parke  had  been  dragged  from  her  bed  to  the  edge  of  that 
hideous  pit,  and  the  fierce  grasp  of  her  husband  was  upon  her  wrist, 
While  bis  other  band  pointed  down  the  dreadful  well,  into  which  he  had 
fiung  some  blazing  substance.  The  mother's  eye  had  followed  its  fiery 
•career  down — down — down,  until  it  rested,  glaring  brightly. 

At  the  bottom  of  that  pit  (until  then  an  untold  mystery  of  that 
stränge  house)  lay  two  littie  corpses.  One  had  lain  there  for  days 
—the  other  had  newly  been  hurled  thither — both  the  children  had 
gerne  down  alive,  as  their  father  afterwards  ezultingly  declared. 
There  lay  Louisa  and  her  brother,  eighty  feet  below  the  Chamber  where 
4m  Idiot  was  staring  at  a  Haniac! 


FORGIVE!     FORGIVE! 

BT  MRfl.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

Conscious  thy  snffVings,  how  could  I  aggrieve 
The  spirit  worn— oh !  vorn  unto  the  grave ! 
Which,  instant  soppücate«,  alas !  to  leave 
A  World,  whose  «hafte  it  can  no  longer  brave? 

Oh  1  how  remorseful  feel  I,  when  I  think 
That  each  reproachful  word  I  breathed  to  thee 
Assisted  the  frail  vessel  still  to  sink, 
Sabmerged  already  in  grief s  stormy  sea ! 

How  could  I  woand  «ach  meekness?  how  oppress 
The  gentle  heart  that  ne'er  resentment  feel«, 
But  which,  to  each  unmerited  distress, 
A  pions  recignation  hombly  yields? 

Forgive  1  forgWe ! — min  prayer  1    I  need  not  ask. 

Pardon  abideth  in  thy  gracions  mind ; 

For  universal  merey  wa«  the  task 

Thy  Heav'nly  Master  here  for  thee  designU 

Abore  earth's  anger  thou,  Converting  onljr 
With  the  bright  things,  inhabitants  of  light, 
Feeling  below  companionless  and  lonely, 
A«  gnideles«  wand'rer  in  the  darksome  night  t 

The*  doest  well  thns  with  ihem  to  commune, 
Familiär  growing  with  the  just  and  blest ; 
For  thither  to  thine  harnt  thoa  wilt  be  soon 
RecaH'd,  for  recompenee—for  joy— for  restt 
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THE  ANSARIANS. 

(THE    "AS8ASSIN8"  OF   THE   CRDSADEES.) 
BT    W.    F.    AIN8WOSTH. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  an  cxcursion,  accompanied  only  by  a  muleteer, 
into  the  coiuitiy  of  the  Anaarians  or  Nusariyeh,  who  inhabit  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Syria,  which  separate  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Orontes  frotn  the  sea.  I  penetrated  into  these  mountains  bj  the  route 
from  Latakiyeh,  and  gained  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes  at  Djesser  el 
Shoger,  or  the  Bridge  of  Sugar,  a  line  of  road  in  part  followed,  a 
Century  ago,  by  the  old  and  eccentric  traveller,  MaundreL  The  habits 
and  mannen»,  and  the  religious  tenets  of  these  raountaineers,  had  so 
long  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many 
manifest  exaggerationa  and  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  previous 
traveller»,  that  my  ruriosity  to  know  soinething  about  them  was  very 
great.  At  this  moment  thcy  had  been  driven  by  the  arms  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  from  their  principal  residenee  at  Keblis,  and  even  the  mountains 
of  Kulbi  no  longer  affonled  a  haunt  to  these  mysterious  ritualists;  who 
either  clang  in  subject  ion  or  thraldom  to  the  remote  and  rocky  villages 
of  the  Jebil  Kraad,  and  their  Prolongation,  designated  after  the  tribe, 
the  Ansarian  mountains;  or  they  sought  for  occupation  in  cities,  where 
differenee  of  religious  persuasion  was  not  often  made  the  subject  of 
min ute  inqniry.  It  had  been  my  good  fortune,  while  residing  at 
Antioch,  to  have  a  servant,  an  intelligent,  well-conducted  young  man, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe,  and  it  was  from  eonversation  with  him  that 
I  obtained  most  Information  upon  the  habits  of  feeling  and  thought, 
and  the  traditional  faith  of  his  countrymen. 

The  scenery  of  the  littoral  mountains  in  Syria  in  no  way  resembles 
those  districts  of  Western  Asia  to  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
introduce  my  readers.  Mild  breezes  and  genial  rains  soften  the  climate, 
and  relieve  the  aridity  of  a  limestone  soil  and  the  heats  of  summer  by 
an  abundant  Vegetation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  planta.  The 
tobaeco  of  Latakiyeh  is  ahnost  as  celebrated  in  the  East  as  the  tambac 
of  Shiraz ;  the  vine  luxuriates,  and  the  gathering  of  scammony  for 
European  markets  is  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  Ansarians. 
The  first  ineident  that  happened  to  nie,  on  entering  the  mountains,  was 
of  a  character  that  left  a  most  lively  impression.  I  was  saunt ering  up 
a  hill,  leading  my  mule  by  his  bridle,  when  I  met  an  old  man  with 
grey  hairs,  but  still  füll  of  bodily  vigour,  and  with  a  particularly  free 
and  open  countenance,  having  that  manly,  good-natured  expression, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  true  courage.  He  approached  me  with  a 
degree  of  activity  and  free-will,  so  uncommon  among  the  punctilious 
Orientais,  that  I  was  a  moment  puzzled  at  his  intentions,  but  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  be  shaken,  I  willingly  gave  him  a  grasp,  in 
expression  of  the  fellowship  of  humanity,  and  he  then  turned  round  to 
be  my  guide  to  a  neighbouring  village.  I  at  first  thought  that  this 
mode  of  salutation — which  I  met  with  nowhere  eise,  not  even  among 
the  Chaldeans — had  been  kamt  at  some  of  the  Syrian  sea-ports,  but  I 
soon  found  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  was  peculiar  to  these  moun- 
taineers,  and  not  in  common,  but  still  in  frequent  use,  among  them. 
A  carpet  having  been  laid  for  me  on  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  I  was  soon 
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surrounded  by  a  host  of  curious  men  and  women,  the  latter  with  faces 
uncovered,  in  picturesque  dresses,  and  the  hue  of  health.  They  vied 
in'shewing  me  attentions,  and  the  milk  and  eggs,  and  bread  and  sweet 
jtiice  of  the  grape,  that  were  spread  before  me,  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  half-a-dozen  persona.  Our  conversation  over  the  social  chibuk  was 
as  interesting  as  the  want  of  an  interpreter  would  allow  it  to  be ;  and 
not  to  excite  their  apprehensions,  it  was  only  as  questions  here  and 
there  interposed  between  their  long  reiterated  complaints  of  the  severity 
of  the  Egyptian  rukr,  their  losses  and  poverty,  that  I  could  venture 
upon  the  subjects  of  their  own  faith  and  persuasions.  When  leading 
questions  were  put  to  them,  they  answered  them,  however,  openly  and 
«andidly;  and  when,  to  arrive  at  some  particular  fact,  I  inquired  indi- 
rectly  lf  there  were  not  men  of  their  tribe,  or  mountaineers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  even  some  discarded  of  their  race,  who  practised 
such  and  such  rites,  they  clamoured  all  at  once  and  together  against 
the  supposition. 

From  what  I  could  gather  from  this,  and  other  repeated  conver- 
sations  with  these  people,  it  appears  that  they  consider  themselves  as 
Syrian  aborigines  of  the  districts  which  they  still  inhabit;  that  they 
reoeived  the  fight  of  Christianity  from  the  early  apostles,  but  that  they 
had  their  patriarch,  independent  of  that  of  Antioch.  This  is  evidenced 
in  a  pecuüar  manner  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,  "  Code  habet  Apamiam 
Marsyä  arnne  dwisam  ä  Nazerinorum  Tetrarchia,"  PHn.  v.  23 ;  from 
which  it  would  appear,  that  even  under  the  Romans  this  ancient  people 
preserved  their  tetrarchs,  or  peculiar  chieftain»  and  who  seems,  as  with 
the  Chaldeans,  to  have  combined  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal  power. 
They  attribute  to  themselves,  at  these  early  tiines,  a  numerous  popula- 
tion  and  eztended  possessions,  embracing  many  important  points  on 
the  coast ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Ansari,  or  Nusariyeh,  as  they  are 
now  called,  must  have  been  formerly  of  numerical  and  political  import- 
ance,  or  they  would  never  liave  given  their  name  to  so  extensive  a 
ränge  of  country  as  that  which  comprises  the  irregulär  hilly  country 
called  the  Jebil  Kraad,  or  the  more  rectilinear  Ansarian  mountains, 
stretching  from  a  little  south  of  the  Valley  of  Antioch  to  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  the  Lebanon.  The  description  of  Pliny  is  perfectly 
correct:  these  mountains  are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
or  upper  Orontes,  from  the  district  of  Apania,  where  there  still 
exist  many  beautiful  vestiges  of  tliat  once  favoured  site  of  the 
Antiochid». 

This  fact  of  their  pristine  distinetion  among  the  early  Christian 
churches,  and  their  Separation  from  the  see  of  Antioch,  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  their  downfal.  It  was  upon  the  dissensions  of  the 
early  church,  that  Mohammed  founded  his  great  System  of  impoetor- 
ship ;  and  his  followers,  while  acknowledging  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
hastened  to  superimpose  by  the  sword,  or  by  argument,  the  power  of 
the  Arabiau  self-created  prophet.  It  appears  that  those  secluded 
mountaineers,  with  few  churches,  and  still  fewer  teachers,  and  detached 
from  communion  with  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  Antioch,  submitted 
readily  to  the  Shibboleth  of  Mohammedanism,  as  at  first  inculcated. 
Unüke  the  kings  of  Hira,  and  the  Gassanite  princes — the  Roman 
viceroys  of  the  Syrian  Arabs — ^they  waited  not  for  the  swords  of  the 
Ißlamites,  but  engrafted  upon  a  lukewarm  and  unsphitual  faith,  doc- 
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trines  which  subserviency  to  tke  power»  that  be,  and  a  long-neglected 
condition,  have  alone  been  able  to  perpetuate. 

With  auch  a  latitudinarian  belief  as  the  divinity  of  one  God,  and  the 
prophetic  inspiration  of  Christ  and  of  Mohammed,  the  Ansari  feil  into 
most  of  the  superstitions  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Manj  were 
not  to  be  dintinguishcd  from  the  Druse*.  They  believed  in  the  carnal 
deification  of  the  Khalif  Ilakim,  as  the  Shiites  do  in  the  divinity  of 
AK — in  his  future  re-appearance,  and  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
It  was  when  they  became  Mohammedana,  that  they  obtained  their 
present  name,  but  I  could  not  gather  distinctly  how.  Tychsen,  in  a 
memoir  on  tlie  Nassarians,  as  he  call*  them,  says  that  the  most  versed 
in  Üriental  literature  consider  the  name  as  derived  from  their  first 
Convention  to  Islamisra  in  the  seventh  Century,  by  a  certain  Nassar; 
while  Volney  penned  a  tradition  of  an  old  man,  canonized  by  his  fast- 
ings,  prayers»  and  self-denial,  in  the  village  of  Nasar,  near  Kufa»  in 
A.D.  891,  which  would  give  to  the  name  a  Christian  origin. 

The  date  of  this  event  is  clearly  fictitious,  and  the  story  of  the  old 
man  in  quite  at  variance  with  some  of  the  particulars  given  by  Niebuhr 
respecting  the  opinions  of  this  soct.  This  latter  aecurate  and  careful 
traveller,  but  who,  on  this  occasion,  derives  his  authority  from  a 
Jesuitical  manuscript,  says  that  the  Nusariyeh,  or  Nassarians,  were 
seduced  from  their  belief  in  the  Khalif  Ilakim,  and  led  to  Substitute  in 
his  place  Ali  Ibn  Abu  Taleb,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  whom  they 
adored  as  a  god ;  that  this  impostor,  moreover,  taught  them,  that  the 
divinity  had  resided  in  twelve  imaums,  or  chief  priests  of  the  house  of 
Ali,  (a  singular  mode  of  representing  our  own  idea  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion,)  but  that  having  disappeared  with  Mohammed-el-Mochdi,  the  last 
of  these  imaums,  it  had  now  taken  up  its  residence  in  the  sun.  To 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  infinite  number  of  forms  to  which 
the  faith  of  Asiatics  has  attached  the  holiness  of  incarnation  of  divi- 
nity, these  extremes  of  superstitious  belief  have  nothing  in  them  that 
is  uncommon  or  extraordinary.  There  is  a  tribe  of  Kurds  living  east 
of  the  Tigris,  who  worship  in  the  present  day  an  existing  incarnation, 
like  the  lama  of  Thibet ;  and  this  person  was,  upon  one  occasion,  in- 
duced  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  residency  at  Bagdad. 

Burckhardt  and  Volney  interested  themselves  in  seeking  out  how 
much  there  was  that  was  Syrian-pagan  still  remaining  amid  these 
Christian-Mohammedan  doc trines.  The  solar  apotheosis  of  their  chief 
prophet  was  ccrtainly  a  pagan  dream,  but  how  far  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  is  grafted  on  the  worship  of  Baal,  or  what  affinity 
exists  between  Baal-Phezor  and  the  Juggernaut  of  India,  appear  to  be 
questions  but  remotely  connected  with  the  Nusariyeh,  whose  doctrines 
were  formerly  little  better  than  oral  Communications  and  surmises; 
and  concerning  which  the  tribe  itself,  without  books  or  learning,  has 
no  dchnite  coneeption,  and  would  be  ready  to  embrace  the  truths  and 
knowledge  that  should  be  vouchsafed  to  it  ahnost  at  any  moment. 

The  Ansarians  have  been  calumniated  with  the  Ismaelites,  or 
Ismaelis,  the  Kadmusiyeh  of  Volney,  and  the  Izedis,  or  Yezidees, 
Kurd  worshippers  of  Ized,  the  evil  spirit,  as  performing  rites  of  an 
infamous  description,  similar  to  what  was  charged  to  the  ancient 
Gnostics.  Wliile  aimed  at  these  unfortunate,  remote,  and  defenceless 
people,  there  is  not  a  greater  calumny  against  human  nature  gene- 
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rally,  than  the  easy  belief  t hat  this  injurious  Statement  Las  everywhere 
met  with.  Without  entering  into  particulars,  atfter  careful  inquiry, 
both  among  the  Izedis  and  the  Nusariyeh,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  no  such  rites  ever  existed,  excepting  in  the  scandal-loving  brains  of 
opposing  sects,  who  originally  imposed  those  defamatory  histories  upon 
credulous  travellers. 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  interest  connected  with  tbe  Ansarians, 
wbich  is,  their  generaUy  admitted  identity  with  the  "  ABsaßs^s"  of  the 
Crusaders.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactorily  established 
point.  With  regard  to  the  term  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  it  is  a 
simple  version  of  the  word  Sheik,  which  at  once  signifies  lord  or  chief- 
tain,  and  old  man,  and  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  leader  of  a  tribe, 
to  tbe  bead  of  a  village,  or  to  a  boly  man.  The  term  assassin  is  now 
generaUy  admitted  to  be  derived  from  these  people,  and  from  the 
Arabic  haschish,  or  hemp,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  I 
will  not  enter  here  into  the  long  discussion  as  to  whether  the  tribe  who 
used  this  inebriating  herb  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  came  from 
Eastern  Kurdistan ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  at  that  time  they  lay  on  the 
way  of  the  Crusaders.  But  the  use  of  this  herb  is  very  common  in 
the  present  day  throughout  the  £ast,  and  thus  it  may  have  equally  well 
been  indulged  in  by  other  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Ansarians.  Under  the 
name  of  Churrus  in  Persia,  and  Gunjah  in  India,  this  powerful  sub- 
stance  is  extensively  used  by  the  dissipated  and  depraved,  as  the  ready 
agent  of  a  pleasing  intoxication.  The  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Indian 
physicians  and  authors,  treat  of  it  in  their  works.  Makrizi,  an  Ara- 
bian  writer,  particularly  describes  in  glowing  terms  certain  pleasure- 
grounds,  by  name  Djoneina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  which  were  famous 
above  all  for  the  sale  of  haschish,  or  hashiha.  It  is  said,  in  a  work  by 
Hasan,  to  have  been  ftrst  used  in  658  of  the  Hegira,  by  a  Sheik  of  the 
order  of  Haider.  An  Arab  poet  sings  of  Haiders  emerald  cup,  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  rieh  green  colour  of  the  tineture  of  the  drug. 
The  Sheik  only  survived  the  discovery  ten  years,  and  subsisted 
chiefly  on  this  herb,  and  on  his  death,  his  disciples,  by  his  desire, 
planted  it  in  an  arbour  about  his  tomb — a  fit  einblem  of  his  death. 

In  their  effects,  the  different  kinds  of  hemp  at  first  exhilarate  the 
spirits,  cause  cheerfulness,  give  colour  to  the  complexion,  bring  on  in- 
toxication, excite  the  imagination  into  the  most  rapturous  ideas,  pro- 
duce  thirst,  and  increase  the  appetite.  Afterwards,  the  sedative  effects 
begin  to  dominate,  the  spirits  sink,  the  vision  darkens  and  weakens, 
and  madness  and  fearfumess  are  the  sequel ;  the  animal  secretions  dry 
up,  body  and  mind  are  enfeebled,  and,  in  the  words  of  an  Arab  writer, 
"  Nobility  of  form  alone  remains  to  these  infatuated  beings." 

This  plant,  then,  which  was  so  extensively  used  in  the  gardens  of 
Djoneina,  as  to  lead  to  severe  ordinances  being  enacted  in  780  Heg* 
against  the  practice,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  used  as  a 
Stimulus  to  war,  and  an  excitement  to  deeds  of  valour  and  courage,  in 
the  chivalrous  times  of  the  Crusades,  by  the  Saracens  themselves,  than 
by  the  inoffensive  Ansarians.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  Statement  by 
William  of  Tyre,  identifying  the  Assassins  with  these  mountaineers; 
but  there  are,  in  the  laborious  works  which  have  been  compiled  upon 
the  subjeet,  as  much  to  be  gathered  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  this- 
we*add  our  mite  of  argument. 
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▲    LEGEVD    OF    TBE    CLIFTOK     BOCKS. 

BT   THE    AUTBOR   OF    "  THE   PORCBLAIN  TOWER." 

PART  THE  THI&D. 


Vincent  thooght  what  to  do  with  the  corse  of  his  ill-fated  twin, 

Wbere  he  should  dig  a  deep  hollow  to  burv  him  in ; 

And  he  look'd  at  the  treuen  that  Goram  himself  had  hollow'd. 

And  thooght  for  a  moment  of  that,  bat  another  thooght  ibllow'd, 

Which  would  not  permit  him  his  brotber's  works  so  to  obliterate. 

And  possibly  that  in  the  next  workl  excite  bim  to  bitter  hmte. 

And  lf  he  shoald  dig  a  new  grave,  this  drawbaok  would  attend  it  here, 

It  would  need  both  of  time  and  of  labour  ao  great  an  expenditure ; 

Thus  Vincent  was  lost  for  a  time  in  this  difficolt  doubt, 

Bot  puziüng  long  for  a  plan  he  puaaled  one  ont 

He  decided  to  throw  both  body  and  limb 
Into  the  SeTern  sea, 

Where  thev  might  sink,  or  where  they  might  swim, 
Jost  as  the  case  might  be. 
U  they  shoald  sink,  the  mad  and  the  oos» 
Would  form  a  moand  o'er  them  as  fast  as  von  choose ; 
lf  they  shoald  swim,  the?  would  float  on  the  ooean, 
And  perhaps  gain  the  pnze  for  perpetual  motion, 
Whilit  rock'd  by  the  waves  to  perpetaal  repose — 
Vincent  was  mightily  pleased  at  the  notkm. 

"  That's  the  plan ln  exelaim'd  he ;  M  no  other 

Would  so  perfectly  well  suit  my  brother : 
And  mers,  gulls,  and  sea-mews,  will  scream  round  his  nose, 
So  that  he  will  have  mosic  wherever  he  goes." 
So  he  took  the  body,  Falstaff-wise,  " 

Over  his  Shoulders,  and  drsgg'd  it  along— 
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Which  seem'd  to  him  a  slight  «Inresa — 
A«*hough  it  had  been  bat  the  gates  of  Gaza, — 
For  the  Titan«  were  less  than  himself  in  siie, 

And  Milton*«  devilt  were  not  so  streng. 
He  stalk'd  away  o'er  the  neighbonring  parts 
More  hnge  than  the  «pectre  renown'd  on  the  Harte, 

And  eat  down  to  rest  on 

A  «not  near  Kingsweston,* 
Where  the  corpse  of  his  brother  beeide  him  he  threw, 
There  to  weit  for  a  wbile,  whilst  he  look'd  at  the  view. 

The  tide  wa«  out— or,  a  bard  «honld  aay, 
The  old  Atlantic  had  ttolen  away 

From  fair  Sabrina'«  bed— 
Yincenfs  eye  the  rhrer  scann'd, 
And  noted  the  rock«  and  ridges  of  «and 
That  mark'd  it«  Channel  on  either  band ; 

And  he  thooght  if  he  threw  the  dead 
Among  «och  shoals,  it  might  not  swim, 

Bat,  spite  of  the  flood, 

Be  held  in  the  mnd, 
And  peer  ibore  water  so  gannt  and  grün. 

Thi«  was  a  case, 

That  ifittook  place, 
Wonld  not  be  certainly  pleasant  to  him. 

"  No,"  said  Vincent— "  the  sight 

Were  not  proper  and  right ; 
And  the  con-sideration  that  chiefly  mnst  damp  n«  is, 

Were  Goram  a  dish, 

Thu»  ezposed  to  the  fish, 
I  conld  not  tonch  salmon  as  sance  to  my  grampuses." 

So  he  went  again 

To  his  brother's  glen, 
And  brooght  great  rocks,  and  piled  them  together, 

One  npon  t'other, 

All  over  his  brother, 
And  clay'd  them  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  wet  weather. 

Thence  rose  a  moond, 

Which  is  still  renown'd, 
Where  rock  and  clay  are  mingled  still : 
Its  eminent  top  whh  a  lodge  is  crown'd, 
And  Goram  s  grave  is  Penpole  HilLf 

Oh,  many  be  they  that  eome  thereto 

For  an  airy  drive,  and  a  lorely  Tiew; 

And  bering  look'd  «outhward  and  westward  and  norVard, 

Have  fairer  visions  from  that  day  forward ! 

It  teaches  them  dream«  of  golden  streams, 

Where  «onVyoiced  sea-maida  dwell, 
It  makes  them  trace  the  fairy  race 

Throngh  many  a  grove  and  delL 
They  are  glad  of  a  grant  of  ground,  to  plant 

In  a  realm  so  rieh  and  rare ; 
And  faney  comes,  with  fingen  and  thnmba, 

To  bnild  fine  Castle«  there. 
Thus  tbough  whilst  Goram  was  living,  shaÜ  you 

Call  him  a  worthless  lout — 
He  became  a  giant  of  infinite  valne 

As  soon  as  his  brains  were  out 

•  Kingsweston,  now  the  etat  of  P.  M.  Mlles,  Bsq.,  one  of  the  preseat  membera  for  Bristol,  i» 
sitnafeed  on  a  hill  near  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  Seren,  and  commands  one  of  the  finest 
Tiewa  in  the  west  of  England.  The  hooae  wae  bullt  by  the  architect  Vanbrugh,  and  is  a  good 
spechnen  of  his  style. 

t  About  foor  miles  and  a  half  from  Bristol— between  Kingiweston  and  the  delightfiü  TÜlage 
ef  fOdrehampton. 
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Ob  the  south  of  the  hiU  is  yet  to  be  sees 

A  large  and  uprjght  ■tone, 
Which  ancient  tndiüon  declare*  to  bare  been 

A  splinter  thrown 

Front  Vincent**  axe 

When  it  made  such  eracks 

In  the  craniological  bona. 
And  towards  the  north,  a  fcw  years  past, 
In  rbrming  a  quarry,  with  axe  and  blast, 
To  get  some  stooe  for  the  Bristol  Dock, 
The  workmen  discorer'd  a  hole  in  the  rock. 
'Twas  arch'd  witbin  and  areh'd  without — 

Abottt  seren  fcet  widc  and  high ; 
And,  as  searcely  wonld  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt, 

Was  the  socket  of  Ooram's  eye : 
Yet  a  sorseon  I  took,  to  examine  the  spot, 
Look'd  wise,  and  assnred  me,  w  Deeidedly  not" 

Soon  Vincent  retnrn'd  to  bis  old  ptoneering, 

With  more  than  bis  old  assidnity ; 
And  spent  serersl  months  in  detachinp  and  Clearing 
The  masses  and  fragments,  and  saw  bis  toil  Hearing 
Its  fioish  at  last  i  and  the  prospect  appearing 
Of  profits  to  recompense  sich  persevering, 
Which  he  hoped  to  retain, 
Long  as  life  should  remain, 
Bestdes  fame  in  a  perpetnity. 

Bot  do  sooner  his  labours  had  come  to  an  end, 

Than  his  memory  went  back  to  his  brother  and  friend ; 

And  it  proTed  such  a  sonrce 

Of  regret  and  remorse, 
That,  do  what  he  will,  he  conldn't  stay  still ; 
So  he  wander'd  away  over  river  and  hill, 
And  sought  in  fresh  efforts  of  force  and  of  skill, 

Of  skill  and  offorce, 

A  new  Channel  snd  coorse 
For  his  feelings  snd  thooghts  to  get  into,  instead 
Of  still  rnnning  on  him  wbom  he  knock'd  on  the  head. 

With  such  a  view  it  was  he  threw, 

The  stones  together  at  Stanton  Drew ; 

And  ranged  in  rank,  on  Salisbury  piain, 

Those  wondrous  piles  that  yet  remain, 

Which  bare  been  the  cause  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  queries, 

And  as  many  attempts  to  explain  the  mystery, 
Being  propounded  by  learned  antiquaries, 

Who  neter  had  met  with  this  true  history. 

On  Staffa's  shore  he  UVed  awhile, 

And  form'd  its  eave  with  skill  and  care ; 
Theo  swsm  across  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 

And  built  the  ßiant's  causeway  there. 
Moreorer,  as  an  ldle  freak, 

(For  works  like  this  could  hardly  tend 

To  any  profitable  end,) 
He  scoop'd  the  caverns  in  the  Peak, 

And  several  that  bare  not  been  penn'd. 
And  Mr.  Beard,  of  Banwell,  owes* 

His  care  of  bones  to  Vincent's  eures, 
Who  lived  there  for  a  time,  and  chose 

The  cavera  as  a  sty  for  bears. 
He  gare  them  blood  to  whet  their  whistles» 

And  joints  himself  had  partly  clear'd ; 
They  gnaw'd  away  the  meats  and  gristles, 

Bat  left  the  bones  for  Mr.  Beard. 


*  Mr.  Beard  is  the  genut  loci  of  the  Banwell  Caves  ?  a  man  of  bones,  bony. 
Hows  sometünes  m  odd  Channels.    His,  througfi  carerns,  amid  osseous  reüca  of  duotitn»  or 
antedüuvian  periods. 
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Bat  gianti  matt  die,  and  Vincent  feil  tick, 

And  a  lWely  idea  carae  into  bis  bead 
That  he  quickly  matt  eeaae  to  be  one  of  the  quick, 

And  begin  to  be  one  of  the  dead. 
And  be  thoogbt  to  bimself  he  aboold  like  to  die 
Near  the  scene  of  thoae  labours,  that  by-and-by 
Were  likely  to  raiae  bis  ferne  to  higb, 

80  back  to  bis  rocks  he  sped. 
And  he  aat  on  the  edge  of  a  ttony  ledge, 

And  look'd  in  the  riyer's  bed ; 
And  the  itream  waa  reduced  from  its  primal  force, 
And  wonnd  along  in  a  gentle  course, 

For  the  lake  had  all  ran  out 
And  the  scene  had  grown  a  lovelier  scene, 
For  the  hanks  of  the  river  were  clothed  with  green, 
And  from  every  fissure,  the  cliffs  between, 

Fair  trees  began  to  tprout 
The  rocks  were  tinted  with  liehen«  and  mos», 
And  tbeir  brows  were  green  with  fern«  and  goss ; 
With  fernt  arboreseent, 
Not  like  thoae  at  present ; 
And  the  tall  equiteta  drew  ao  mach  rieh  sapa 
From  the  ooze  left  in  all  the  deep  bollows  and  gapa, 
That  thexrfprew  np  as  high,  and  as  thick  in  the  stem, 
Aa  the  ash-trees  that  there  bave  sueeeeded  to  them. 

He  look'd  with  a  look  reverte  of  gruff 

On  the  glens  with  all  their  greenery, 
For  he  was  a  giant  with  taste  enoagb 

To  appreciate  such  sweet  scenery. 
And  he  feit  a  thrill  of  pleaaure  and  pride, 
As  tbui  with  an  inward  ?oice  he  cned,-^ 
"  Thou  hast  done  a  great  work,  and  all  that  set  eye  on't, 
Shall  call  thee  a  good  and  magnipotent  giant  5 
Therefore  thou  good,  therefore  thou  wise, 
On  mme  reliant,  of  death  defiant, 
Hold  thy  breath,  and  close  thine  eyea." 
As  thus  he  said,  bis  senses  fled 
Like  fite  small  clouds  from  a  mountain's  bead, 
He  did  not  utter  another  word ; 
And  his  eyes — like  pools  when  the  mad  is  stirrM, 
Whicb  cease  to  shew 
The  pebbles  below — 
Orew  doli,— the  giant  waa  dead— was  dead ! 

Bot  just  at  that  moment  a  matter  took  place, 

Which  was  ▼  ery  near  spoiling 

The  fruit  of  his  toiling, 
And  proviug  a  method  his  works  to  eflEace  j 

For  as  his  head  sunk, 

It  oerbalanced  his  trank, 
So  that  into  the  Channel  head-foremost  it  feil, 
And  barr'd  up  the  course  of  the  stream  through  the  delL 

The  sand  and  the  alime 

In  a  very  small  time 
Would  bave  made  it  fast,  and  cover'd  it  o'er. 

And  the  river,  becauae  ita 

Gradual  depoeits 
Most  raiae  up  a  dam  ever  higher  and  higher, 
Would  have  spoil'd  the  Channel  we  so  mach  admire, 
And  form'd  the  lake  as  it  was  before. 

Bat,  by  very  good  lack,  it  feil  out  so 

That,  about  that  time,  the  rain  and  snow 

80  deepen'd  the  stream,  that  it  rosh'd  with  force, 

And  carried  the  giant  along  in  its  course. 

Its  course  was  ao  swift,  and  its  force  so  strong, 

That  it  carried  the  corpse  of  the  giant  along, 
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Until  it  oam«  to  UM  mhr  plaee, 

Where  iato  Um  Settra  it»  waten  gas* ; 
And  t*m  H  nct  wit*  a  wider  Space, 

Woich,  giTing  it  Teilt,  redaced  iu  rush. 
The  giaat  was  borat  tili  tae  eaneau  mct, 

Aad  thaa  kept  still  betweea  tae  paar ; 
The  Avon  paah'd  hiai  fcrwaid  rat, 

Bat  the  Serern  at  oAan  paih'd  hiai  there. 
The  waten  paräng  north  and  touth, 

8erred  mod  aroond  the  eone  to  waaa,— 
Whenoe  eaae  the  bar  at  the  rWer*»  aaaata, 

By  Brutowe'f  marinen  call'd  the  "Swaaft," 

And  ölten,  when  wahing  for  hogaheadt  and  balea, 

Do  the  merobanti  of  Briatowe  wiah 
That  the  giant,  whoao  tamnloa  ttopt  their  tails, 

Had  been  ernten  away  by  fish. 
And  Undasaen,  drinking  of  Neptone's  cap, 
Who  are  «piite  east  down  with  Casting  ap, 
Oft  maledict,  in  terms  splenetie, 
The  oorpee,  who  is  oanse  of  more  emetae ; 
And  many  a  sailor  whose  keel  hath  oleft 

Long  tracts  of  M  the  dark-blae  main," 
Who  thinkt  of  the  girl  of  his  heart  he  left 

In  the  Pithay,*  or  Limehiln  Lane; 
As  the  pilot  ordert  the  anchor  down 

On  the  ooter  ekle  the  shoai, 
Clenches  his  brows  in  a  lamp-black  frowa. 

And  Otters  a  carte,  a  good  deal  worse 

Than  I  hold  it  fit  to  reeord  in  verte, 
Against  poor  Vineent's  soaL 

Bot  let  Bristowe's  merchants  who  wait  fbr  goods, 

And  the  sea-siek  wretehes  who  eome  Irom  Cork, 
And  the  taUora,  who  left  the  girls  of  their  hearts, 
In  Limekiln  Lute,  or  the  neigfabooring  parts, 
Look  at  Clifton's  rock,  and  the  opposite  woods, 

And  remember  that  Vineent's  work 
Forniah'd  them  thete,  and  the  rrter  also, 
Br  which  their  yessels  may  oome  and  go. 
Tnis  thoaght  shoald  render  impaüenee  tarne — 

Tbis  thoaght  shoald  banish  their  fretfol  gioom— 
Shoald  make  them  ▼enerate  Vinoent's  atme, 

And  hononr  the  M  Swash"  as  Vineent's  tomb ! 


HANDLET  CROSS;  OR,  THE  SPA-HUNT. 

There  was  a  fear,  on  the  eve  of  publication,  that  this  story  (in  three 
volumes)  would  be  mistaken  for  a  mere  common -place  faehionable  tale 
—  scene,  a  watering-place;— a  guess  about  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  would  be  the  blunder  of  confounding  Scrub  with  Sir  Charles 
Grandison — or  what  is  more  in  keeping  and  to  the  point,  mistaking 
the  immortal  'Squire  Western  for  my  Lord  Fellamar. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  'Squire  just  mentioned,  we  are  not  aware 
that  we  have  had  anything  much  more  real,  and  assuredly  nothing 
more  veritable  and  positive,  in  the  shape  of  fox-hunting  flesh  and 
blood,  than  the  hero  of  this  sporting  tale,  Mr.  John  Jorrocks,  grocer 
in  St  Botolph's-lane,  genüeman  in  Great  Coram-street,  and  Master  of 
the  Fox-hounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Handley  Cross  Spa, 

•  The  Pitfaar  is  the  Moamonth  Street  of  endest  Bristowe,  «ad  Umekün  Lue  is  a  no  to» 
Classic*!  toeality. 
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The  author  was  besought,  and  at  first  sight  with  a  littie  show  of 
re&son,  to  "  prune  down  the  old  fox-hunter's  coarseness;"  but  he 
peremptorily  declined  running  the  smaüest  risk  of  mixing  up  the  piain 
gentleman  with  the  sporting  grocer;  he  despaired  of  taming  and 
trimming  Mr.  Jorrocks,  without  Converting  that  personage  into  some- 
body  absurdly  unlike  himself;  he  found  that  his  hcro,  an  actual  living 
specimen  of  bis  order,  was  nothing,  and  less  than  that,  if  not "  wulgar" — 
and  with  a  profound  scorn  of  the  genteel,  he  printed  him  at  full-length. 

There  may  be— or,  rather,  there  nvust  be— for  are  there  not  people 
of  all  sorts?— some  who  are  shocked  at  a  famous  old  rollicking  panto- 
mime,  and  who  cannot  stand  the  fnn  of  a  broad,  rattling,  modern  farce, 
Tialf  burlesque  upon  human  life,  and  the  rest  travestie.  So,  beyond 
a  doubt,  there  will  be  people  to  whom  Mr.  Jorrocks  and  his  pack  of 
dogs  and  drolls  will  never  succeed  in  making  themselves  acceptable, 
even  for  the  space  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  three  volumes  through 
which  the  bold,  roaring,  dare-devil  sport  is  kept  up.  But  then  though 
these  may  like  virtue,  others  may  like  cakes  and  ale;  and  by  more  than 
the  large,  though  not  unlimited  class,  to  whom  fox-hunting  is  the 
grand  duty  as  well  as  diversion  of  life,  will  the  adventures  of  the 
M.F.H.  of  Handley  Gross  be  met  with  a  jovial  welcome.  Albeit,  we 
must  own  that  the  ladies  are  not  likely  to  be  amongst  them;  for  they 
must  be  jolly  dogs  who  like  a  constant  fire  of  farcicality,  flinch  from 
no  repetition  of  cockneyism,  and  scruple  not  to  widen  their  own  grins 
at  every  increase  of  breadth  given  to  the  colouring  and  the  design. 

Readers  of  this  stamp,  with  a  taste  not  over  niee,  will  heartily  relish 
Mr.  J.'s  exploits  with  the  hounds,  when,  after  the  wettest  and  weariest 
of  rides,  he  lodges  himself  under  the  great  lord's  roof  just  at  the 
dinner-hour,  and  seizes  upon  the  fine  dry  clothes  of  the  expected 
visitor,  for  whom  he  had  been  mistaken:  his  other  dining-scene  with 
the  nice  Mr.  Mulleygrubs,  with  his  audible  comments  upon  the  grand 
dishes  and  shabby  fare,  and  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  when  he  lets 
in  his  pack,  to  the  entire  upset  of  the  table  and  the  demolition  of  the 
remaining  delicacies  of  the  dinner:  nay,  his  own  dinner — speeches, 
lectures,  and  all.  For  the  same  order  of  readers,  is  the  scene  at  the 
country  inn-fire,  admirable  in  its  way,  where  Mr.  J.'s  crack  lad, 
Binjimin — a  süperb  specimen  of  real  character — is  drying  his  boots, 
discoursing  upon  life  in  London,  and  "  poking  his  fun,"  which  is  of 
the  free  and  impudent  sort,  at  a  pet  victim,  a  great  fiery-headed 
flunky,  big  enough  to  eat  him.  Then,  for  a  similar  class,  there  are 
developments  of  dog-figbting  in  the  metropolis,  that  leave  every  kind 
of  country  contest  at  a  hopeless  distance  of  brutality;  together  with 
numerous  picturings  of  sporting-life,  which  exhibit  very  edifying  com- 
binations  of  the  knowing  and  the  humorous. 

Other  portions  of  the  scene  and  other  characters  take  a  wide  ränge, 
and  will  amuse  all  lovers  of  the  ridiculous;  such  is  the  correspondence 
on  the  great  subject  of  the  Handley  Gross  hounds,  between  Mr.  Jorrocks 
and  the  M.C.,  Capt.  Doleful,  a  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance,  whom 
we  always  meet  with  a  merry  face;  such  is  Mrs.  Barnington,  her 
establishment,  her  conversation,  her  dinner-table,  and  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Barnington,  indeed,  is  delightful,  and  exhibits  one  of  several 
proofs  contained  in  these  wild,  original,  and  very  out-of-the-way  vo* 
lumes,  that  their  author  is  not  only  a  keen  sportsman  but  a  close 
observer  of  general  life — not  merely  a  whimsical  caricaturist,  but, 
when  it  suits  him,  a  painter  of  character. 
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A  DEFENCE  OP  LONDON: 

OH  lliUM  SVBrBMB  KTBS«M»  TMAT  P4BTC  MO0L0  LIT»  TMU. 
BT  CAMILLA  TODLMDC. 

Kot  live  in  Londov  !    Wberefore  not?  com«  telL 

Think  ye  that  Poesy  alone  can  dwell 

Wttnin  a  rnitie  cot,  where  sephyr  bring«, 

Upoo  bis  traasuie' laden,  perramed  wingt, 

Tribute  fron  every  fiower  ;  or  where  the  iky 

Seemu,  in  itt  ether  s  dear  intensity, 

A  loftier  arch  than  spans  oor  ponalons  town, 

Wboae  age  is  poetry? — A  well  to  vast 
That  erer  self-annplyiog,  it  has  grown 

Ezhanetleee  in  ite  wealth.    Preaent  and  Part 
(And  a  bright  Fatnre,  tnat  to  poets*  eyee 
Doth  ae  a  poet'e  glorious  vision  rite,) 
Alike  impregnate  London's  •'  cloud-capp'd  towers" 
With  PoesVt  own  aonl.    8wiftly  the  honre 
Bring  death  to  na,  bot  this  immortal  it 

ETen  on  eartb : — let  mighty  man  o'erthrow 
Each  monamental  fane,  it  ii  not  bis 

To  find  obüvion's  fonnt,— nor  does  be  know 

Tbe  teeret  to  destroy ;— even  as  now, 
Each  broken  stone  a  ready  tongne  wonld  find, 

Wberewith  to  wisely  cnann  all  those  wbawili 
Witb  open  ears  to  listen.    Ob !  not  blind 

To  natnre's  lovelineat  are  they  wbo  still 
May  lore  tbe  regal  city ; — and  perenance» 
Contrast  may  so  a  rnral  seene  enhanee, 

That  they  most  feel  it,  and  best  mark  the  links 
Which  bind  in  one  bright,  universal  chain, 

All  Poesy :— from  ine  parebed  Made  that  drinks 
The  welcome  dew,  throngh  the  vtst  myriad  train 
Of  things  and  thonahta,  tili  at  the  best  he  feels 
Most  rieh  the  lore  the  city's  hannt  rereals. 
M  Man  made  it !"    True :  bot  caught  by  tripping  Speech, 

Ye  do  forget  the  Greater  Architect 
Who  formed  bis  workman,  man.    I  do  beseech 

Ye,  marvel  not  that  Poets  shonld  seleet 
Old  London  for  a  home ;— trne  bards  will  own 
The  inspiration  of  the  busy  town. 
Hare  not  the  greatest  dwelt  within  her  wall«— 
Mix'd  with  thetr  fellow  men— obey'd  the  call* 
Of  such  good  fellowshin  ?    Ay,  even  they, 
The  imperial  two,  wno  jointly  sway 
The  realms  of  Mind !  (as  in  the  Roman  world, 
Two  eagle  bannen  were  at  once  unftuTd.) 
The  PEEBXBSS  Bard,  whose  wise  and  deathless  «train 
Was  wealth  the  richest  of  the  Maiden's  reign— 
Who  in  the  town  not  only  learn'd  to  read 

The  book  of  human  natore  throogh  and  throngh, 
Bat  painted  snnny  clime,  or  flowery  mead, 

And  Sprite,  or  fay,  with  Poesy*«  own  hne. 
And  Hb  or  Paradise,  who  'mid  the  strife 
Of  civil  discord  led  the  stadenf  s  life  j 
When  none  there  seem'd  with  wings  that  e'en  coold  dare 
To  track  the  soarings  of  bis  pinions  rare ; 
The  mighty  mind  itt  own  detenee  and  shield, 
'Mid  all  the  UIs  that "  evil  days"  coold  yield ! 
These  were  the  denisens  of  our  great  town — 
They  trod  familiär  patbs  that  we  have  known : 
So  let  them  «anetify  the  place,  and  teach 
A  wise  rejoinder  to  your  thonghtless  Speech ! 
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THE  COUSINS, 

BT  THE  BAEONESS  DE  CALABRELLA. 
PART  THE  FOUBTH. 

Some  weeks  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Hamilton  received  letters  from 
Sir  Gerald,  announcing  his  intention  to  return  and  take  up  his  abode 
at  Baahleigh.  He  requeated  him  to  give  directions  for  proper  servants 
to  be  engaged;  adding  that  he  dii  not  wiah  any  change  made  in  the 
farnitnre  of  the  Castle,  as  he  shonld  prefer  superintending  that  himself. 
The  latter  partof  his  letter  Mr.  Hamilton  read  aloud  to  Agnes,  saying 
that  it  concerned  her,  but  was  beyond  his  power  to  comprehend.  Sir 
Gerald  mentioned  that  he  shonld  be  accompanied  by  a  little  boy,  whom 
he  had  adopted,  and  intended  to  rear  as  hu  own;  that  the  child  was  s 
stranger  to  any  tongne  bot  the  Italian,  and  was  both  shy  aad  äddy. 
"  My  recollection,"  continned  he,  "  of  Miss  Hamilton's  kind  and 
feeling  heart  makes  me  anxious  to  bespeak  her  regard  for  this  mother- 
less  boy." 

"What  can  he  mean? — Who  can  he  be  bringing  home? — What 
business  has  he  to  be  adopting  children  in  a  stränge  country  and 
bringing  them  up  as  his  own? — If  he  don't  choose  to  marry,  his  pro* 
perty  will  by  right  become  Harry's  and  Harr/s  children's ;"  and  a 
thought  that  it  might  in  this  way  become  his  own  great-grandchildren's, 
made  Mr.  Hamilton  add,  rather  pettishly,  "  and  what  has  he  to  do 
with  strangers'  children,  I  wonder?  Bat  Sir  Gerald  always  was  a 
puzzle  to  me.  He  is  a  very  good  and  honourable  young  man — there's 
no  gainsaying  that — but  he  has  not,  and  never  had,  the  happy  way  of 
making  people  love  goodness  that  dear  Harry  has." 

Agnes  said  but  little;  this  time  ahe  feit  flattered  by  Sir  Gerald'a 
appeal  to  her  as  one  capable  of  yielding  comfort  to  the  afflicted;  but 
she  knew  her  grandfather  would  best  gain  his  equanimity  of  temper 
by  being  left  uncontradicted. 

Next  day  she  went  to  the  vicarage ;  and  on  her  saying,  "  My 
grandfather  has  heard  from  Sir  Gerald — he  is  Coming  home,"  Mrs. 
Stanley  replied,  "  Oh,  yes;  I  forgot  to  mention  it  when  you  were  last 
here :  I  heard  from  him  about  it  ten  days  ago."  Agnes  longed  to 
know  if  he  had  mentioned  the  child,  but  would  not  ask;  and  no  further 
mention  was  made  of  Sir  Gerald's  return,  which  did  not  take  place  for 
nearly  three  months  after  the  time  he  had  announced;  and  the  winter 
having  set  in,  Mr.  Hamilton's  family  were  settled  in  London.  He, 
however,  went  down  alone  to  meet  his  former  ward,  and  returned 
with  a  sad  account  of  his  altered  looks;  at  the  same  time,  observing, 
that  his  whole  mind  and  affections  seemed  engrossed  by  the  sallow- 
faced  Italian  boy  he  had  brought  with  him«  "You  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself,  Agnes,"  continued  he;  "  for  Sir 
Gerald  will  be  in  town  on  business  next  week,  and  will  of  course  bring 
this  prodigy  with  him." 

Sir  Gerald  did  arrive;  and  Agnes  was  so  Struck  by  his  changed 
appearance,  that  she  could  hardly  turn  her  eyes  from  his  care-wora 
countenance  to  look  at  the  boy,  whose  hand  remained  firmly  clasping 
his,  as  though  fearful  of  the  reception  he  might  meet  with;  but  when 
she  did  fix  her  glance  on  his  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes,  she  thought 
that  never  had  she  beheld  such  an  expressive  face.     Mr.  Hamilton's 
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remark  of  the  sallow  complexion  was  just;  bat  its  want  of  more  bril- 
liant  colour  was  favourable  to  the  expression  of  the  eye.  Agnes  ad- 
dressed  him  in  Italian;  and  her  gentle  voice  seemed  to  create  at  once 
an  interest  and  awake  some  recoUection  in  the  child's  mind; — for  he 
said  something  too  low  for  her  to  hear  to  Sir  Gerald,  which  seemed  to 
atartle  ahn;  but  in  a  few  minntes  restraint  was  gone,  and  Agnes  and 
Sir  Gerald  talked  together  as  in  fanner  days. 

If  Agnes  had  been  strack  by  Sir  Gerald's  altered  looks,  he  had  been 
still  more  so  with  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her.  Twelve 
monthfl  before,  he  had  left  her  in  personal  appearance  ahnest  a  child; 
but  now  she  looked  a  yoong  and  lovery  woman:  the  same  frank  and 
ingennous  manner,  the  same  singleness  of  heart,  the  same  freshness  of 
feeling  visible  in  all  she  said  and  did;  bot  something  of  womanly  re- 
serve  was  added,  and  served  to  heighten  rather  than  diminish  the 
charm  her  presence  had  formerly  imparted. 

Mr.  Hamilton'»  long-established  habits  led  him  every  day  to  the 
dty  for  several  hoora;  and  soon  after  he  left  his  home,  each  morning 
did  Sir  Gerald  conduct  his  little  Giulio  (for  so  he  was  called),  and 
leave  him  with  Agnes,  while  he  proceeded  to  transact  the  bnsiness 
which  had  brought  him  to  London.  As  soon  as  thia  was  completed, 
he  prepared  to  return  with  his  young  charge  to  Rashleigh,  wisely 
judging  that  the  damp  and  heavy  atmoephere  of  London  in  the  winter 
monthfi  could  not  be  congenial  to  a  child  born  and  nurtured  in  the 
sunny  clime  of  Naples.  They  left  London;  and  Agnes  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  lonetiness.  Hitherto,  her 
mornings  had  never  appeared  dull;  but  now,  even  her  favourite  pursuit 
of  drawing  seemed  tedkras.  She  looked  at  the  many  nnfinished 
sketches  she  had  made  of  the  Italian  boy;  but  he  was  no  longer  there, 
to  express  pleasure  or  disappotntment,  as  she  attempted  to  transfer 
to  paper  the  expression  of  his  dark  and  wondrously-beautiful  eye: 
nor  would  Sir  Gerald  be  there  at  a  certain  hour  to  criticise  or  praise 
her  labours;  and  with  a  heavy  sign,  Agnes  each  day  replaced  them 
untouched  in  her  portfolio. 

About  this  time,  Harry  Danvers  became  a  daily  visitor  at  Hr. 
Hamilton's;  and  as  Agnes  appeared  to  be  the  magnet  of  attraction, 
people  began  to  conclude  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  would  certainly 
take  place  between  them.  Mr.  Hamilton,  though  he  might  not  at 
first  poeitively  assert  his  belief  that  it  would  be  so,  gave  erery  en- 
eouragement  by  his  manner  to  the  report.  To  Agnes  herseif,  there 
appeared  nothing  extraordinary  in  his  being  with  them  more  frequently 
than  at  a  former  period;  she  concluded  that  he  had  fewer  engagements 
to  occupy  his  time;  in  fact>  her  regard  for  him  was  of  that  quiet, 
passionless  character,  which  rendered  it  not  tikely  she  should  reflect 
much  on  the  subject;  nor  did  she  remark  any  difierence  in  his  manner 
to  her;  but  she  did  remark  a  change  in  his  feelings  towards  his  cousin, 
which  pained  and  astonished  her.  He  no  longer  sought  to  make  Sir 
Gerald  the  subject  of  their  conversation ;  and  when  his  name  was 
menüoned,  there  was  an  expression  of  envious  feeling,  of  jealous  fret- 
fulness  in  his  manner,  which  it  was  disagreeable  to  witness.  Formerly, 
Harry  had  been  loud  in  the  expression  of  his  gratitude  and  his  affec- 
tion  towards  his  cousin ;  now,  he  rather  insinuated  that  the  once- 
generous  boy  had  grown  into  a  cynical  man,  and  his  adoption  of  and 
attachment  to  the  little  Giulio,  he  deemed  an  infringement  on  his  rights. 
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What  a  change  must  have  come  over  the  mind  of  that  high-spirited 
youth,  who,  five  years  ago,  could  not  brook  dependence  on  hiß  cousin's 
generous  affection — who,  while  he  contemned  the  idea  of  sharing  his 
wealth  in  idleness,  still  acknowledged  with  warmth  and  feeling  his 
unbounded  kindness  and  disinterested  affection!  Now  the  scenes  of 
hojhood  were  forgotten,  or  their  remembrance  disoolonred;  now  an 
insatiabk  craving  for  means  to  supply  the  wanton  extravagances  of  a 
reckless  life  poisoned  the  noble  current  of  his  early  feelings,  and  tanght 
him  by  degrees  to  assume  that  the  wealth  he  had  refused  from  a  motive 
of  independence  was  his  by  right,  and  that  these  rights  were  infringed 
on  by  the  child  of  his  cousin's  adoption.  Alas !  to  what  ignoble  feelings» 
to  what  disgraceful  practices,  will  not  an  undue  desire  for  money  lead 
its  votaries! 

Sir  Gerald  liimself  became  sensible  of  a  change  in  his  consin,  and 
often  renected  on  his  early  prejudice  against  Ilarry's  entering  on  a 
commercial  life.  Some  of  the  dangers  he  had  foreseen  were  now  likely 
to  accrue  from  it;  doubtless,  they  were  manifesting  themselves  under 
a  form  he  had  not  anticipated, — for  he  had  not  believed  Harrys  affection 
towards  him  could  ever  become  changed, — but  so  it  evidently  was. 
Twice  since  his  return  to  England,  his  cousin  had  borrowed  from  him 
large  sums  of  money;  and  about  this  time  he  made  a  third  appeal,  but 
it  was  no  longer  in  the  frank  and  open-hearted  tone  in  which  all  former 
requests  had  been  urged — it  sounded  more  like  a  demand  from  one 
claiming  what  he  considered  his  due.  The  whole  style  of  Harry'* 
letter  surprised  Sir  Gerald;  and  an  allusion  to  his  young  Charge  Giulio 
both  distressed  and  offended  him.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to 
refuse  the  loan  his  cousin  requested,  Jmt  he  took  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  expression,  which  he  considered  unkind  and  uncourteous ;  and 
this  remonstrance  was  taken  so  ill  by  Harry,  that  a  total  silence  was 
maintained  on  his  part — Sir  Gerald  every  day  hoping  tliat  his  cousin's 
better  nature  would  impel  him  to  repair  the  hasty  and  captious  feelings 
he  had  betrayed,  and  each  day  more  satisfied,  by  his  not  doing  so,  that 
the  occupations  of  Harr/s  life  were  fast  fading  the  bright  sunshine  of 
his  character.  But  while  reflecting  on  this  sad  confirmation  of  his 
early  fears,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  to  another  cause  for  sorrow : 
the  little  Giulio  became  weak  and  languid,  and,  without  any  positive 
malady,  was  evidently  declining.  Alarmcd  and  distressed  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree,  Sir  Gerald  quickly  decided  on  bearing  him 
back  to  his  native  country,  hoping  that  its  genial  clime  would  effect  a 
eure  the  faculty  in  England  seemed  doubtful  about.  For  some  weeks 
after  their  arrival  at  Naples,  the  amiable  and  affectionate  boy  appeared 
to  revive;  his  smile  was  less  sickly — his  little  hands  less  fevensh — his 
form  became  more  erect,  and  again  Sir  Gerald  looked  on  him  with 
the  glad  feeling  of  hope.  Alas!  it  was  but  short-lived.  A  cough 
came  on;  all  the  amended  Symptoms  disappeared;  and  half-mad  with 
disappointment  and  renewed  alarm,  Sir  Gerald  again  returned  with 
him  to  England,  to  put  him  under  the  care  of  a  young  and  intelligent 
physician,  who  had  appeared  before  to  consider  his  case  not  so  desperate 
as  the  other  physicians  declared  it  to  be.  On  arriving  at  Rash- 
leigh,  Sir  Gerald  found  this  genüeman  (to  whom  he  had  written, 
imploring  his  aid  and  advice,)  awaiting  them.  The  change  which 
had  oecurred  in  the  youth's  appearance  left  no  doubt  in  the  medical 
man's  mind  of  the  result  to  be  anticipated    at  no  distant  time, 
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bitt  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  charge,  he  endeavoured  to 
render  his  remaining  days  as  free  from  raffiniag  as  night  be;  and 
while  he  and  Sir  Gerald  watched  bj  bis  couch,  the  invalid  appeaied 
ao  cheerful,  and  his  mind  so  bosy  on  the  pursuits  of  future  years,  that 
to  the  latter  at  leaat  it  was  difficult  to  believe  he  would  be  so  soon 
removed  frorn  the  power  of  mingling  in  them.  Giulio  had  seldom 
dnring  bis  illness  spoken  of  anything  near  at  band;  bis  Imagination 
aeemed  always  carried  forward;  bat  now  he  began  to  interest  himaelf 
about  the  near  approach  of  Christmas,  and  would  take  pleasnre  in 
listening  to  the  steward's  accoont  of  the  good  old  English  fare  always 
bountifully  provided  for  the  dependenta  on  Sir  GeraLd's  estate.  He 
entreated  to  be  removed  into  another  part  of  the  Castle,  whence  he 
might  obtain  a  view  of  the  bonfires,  &c.;  which  was  acoordingly  done. 
Sir  Gerald,  but  too  happy  to  gratify  the  feeble  beizig  he  so  tenderly 
loved,  bore  him  in  bis  arms  on  the  Christmas  eye  to  an  apartment 
commanding  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  park  where  the  bonfires  were 
always  lighted.  But  the  removal,  carefuüy  and  tenderly  as  it  was 
effected,  was  too  much  for  the  weak  and  emaciated  frame  of  the  Utile 
sufferer:  his  night  was  one  of  fever  and  delirium;  and  the  morning's 
sun  rose  on  the  corpse  of  poor  Giulio. 

Sir  Gerald  sincerely  mourned  the  early  death  of  this  child  of  hia 
adoption.  His  orphan  State,  and  the  deep  interest  in  which  all  that 
pertained  to  his  mother  was  held  by  Sir  Gerald,  had  served  to 
strengthen  an  attachment  which  the  chüd's  nature  was  alone  sufficient 
to  inspire.  Cold  and  distressingly  timid  before  strangers,  he  was 
loving  and  familiär  with  those  he  knew;  his  mind  was  richly  stored 
for  his  age;  his  imagination  was  so  vivid,  and  his  feelings  so  in- 
tense,  that  often  had  Sir  Gerald  asked  himself  how  such  a  weak  and 
delicately  wrought  frame  could  enshrine  such  strong  passions.  But  he 
was  gone,  and  his  adopted  father  left  alone  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  had  returned  home  from  a  protracted  journej 
on  the  evening  before  his  death,  and  neither  of  them  had  seen  bim 
since  his  return  from  Italy.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Agnes  were  in  Lon- 
don; and  Harry  Danvers,  aupposed  to  be  her  accepted  lover.  He 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  this  apparent  to  the  world; 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  took  it  for  granted.  Agnes  was  the  only  one  free 
from  this  impression;  she  alone  knew  that  he  was  not*  and  never 
could  be,  such.  When  alone  with  her,  he  would  throw  off  the  mask 
he  wore  to  all  beside,  and  indulge  in  fearful  fits  of  abstraction  and 
melancholy.  It  was  only  with  her  that  he  really  was  himself ;  and 
then  his  fictitious  spirits  gave  way,  and  he  would  often,  in  deep 
anguish,  wring  the  hand  she  had  perhaps  gently  laid  on  his  arm,  in 
her  attempt  to  soothe  his  sorrows.  But  in  an  instant,  the  entrance  of 
a  third  person  would  call  back  the  loud  laugh,  the  gay  unconcern,  of 
which  the  world  believed  his  character  to  be  composed.  He  had 
never  written  to  his  cousin.  since  the  remonstrance  which  had  offended 
him;  but  now  Giulio's  death  apparently  inclined  him  again  to  seek  his 
confidence,  and  he  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  him. 

During  the  little  orphan's  life,  Harry's  conduct  to  him  had  been  so 
imkind,  tküt  Sir  Gerald  would  scarcely  have  admitted  his  right  to  ex* 
press  any  sorrow  for  his  loss;  but  he  was  ill  prepared  to  find  in  his 
letter  a  coarse  and  sneering  allusion  to  the  child  whose  loss  he  still 
mourned.     "  How  must  he  be  changed!"  exclaimed  Sir  Gerald,  as  he 
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threw  down  the  letter.  "  Is  it  possible  that  the  once  high-minded  and 
generous  youth  can  have  derogated  into  the  suspicious,  interested, 
covetous  man?  Formerly,  Harr/s  greatest  failing  was  his  careless- 
ness;  now  his  whole  mind  seems  absorhed  in  selfishness.  And  is  this," 
oontinaed  he,  "  to  be  the  husband  of  that  pure  and  genüe  being,  that 
kind  and  single-hearted  girl?"  Sir  Gerald  paused.  Latterly,  he  had 
tried  to  avoid  all  thought  of  Agnes.  It  was  at  Naples  that  he  had 
first  heard  of  her  engagement  to  his  cousin.  He  was  sensible  of  an 
imeasy  feeling  at  its  mention ;  and  whenever  it  was  recurred  to  by 
people  Coming  from  England,  he  became  peevish  and  uncomfortable. 
At  the  period  of  his  being  suddenly  called  to  Italy,  while  residing  at 
the  vicarage,  Agnes  was  bnt  a  girl;  and  though  he  loved  her  quiet, 
genüe  ways,  and  traced  in  her  young  mind  the  germs  of  deep  and 
passionate  feeling,  his  own  heart  was  so  steeped  in  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment,  that  had  they  never  again  met,  no  warmer  recollection  of 
her,  than  as  a  kind,  warm-hearted  girl,  would  have  lingered  in  his 
mind:  bnt  within  the  last  six  months  he  had  again  beheld  her,  and 
fonnd  the  young  girl  grown  into  a  charming  and  interesting  woman. 
The  tender  sympathy  she  had  manifested  for  his  orphan  Charge  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Mrs.  Stanley^  reception  of  the  child 
had  disappointed  him;  and  when.  he  beheld  Agnes  intent  on  amusing 
him,  or  watching  with  pleased  admiration  his  speaking  eyes,  as  they 
were  nxed  on  something  she  had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  was  sensible 
of  a  feeling  to  which  he  had  believed  his  heart  for  ever  closed;  and 
though  he  tore  himself  from  her  society,  to  remove  Giulio  from  the 
nnhealthy  atmosphere  of  London,  it  was  with  a  pleased  and  joyous 
feeling  that  he  remembered  how  soon  spring  would  bring  her  to  Fair- 
lands, when  they  might  again  be  together;  for,  unlike  the  present 
world  of  fashion,  Mr.  Hamilton  still  persevered  in  the  seasons  for 
town  and  country  to  which  he  had  been  habituated  in  his  youth,  and 
the  first  days  of  early  spring  found  him  making  preparations  for  his 
return  to  the  country;  but  this  year  he  had  been  detained  in  London 
by  an  attack  of  gout  tili  the  spring  was  gone,  and  even  summer  had 
reached  its  zenith,  and  thus,  before  they  arrived  at  Fairlands,  Sir  Ge- 
rald's  alarm  for  Giulio's  health  had  sent  him  to  Naples.  While  there, 
as  we  have  before  said,  the  report  of  his  cousin's  engagement  to  Miss 
Hamilton  reached  him,  and  by  the  shock  it  occasioned,  made  him 
sensible  how  deeply  he  had  become  interested  in  her.  But  Sir 
GerakTs  mind  had  been  trained  to  sorrow;  and  though  early  dis- 
appointment  will  too  often  reduce  to  bankruptcy  the  wärmest  feelings, 
it  carries  this  one  good  with  its  painful  lesson, — it  teaches  the  mind  on 
which  it  deals  its  withering  blow,  Submission,  if  not  resignation,  to  the 
fnture  ills  of  life.  Sir  Grerald  had  suffered  severely;  for  fiye  years 
his  life  had  been  one  unceasing  train  of  anxiety  and  dread.  Li  its 
early  and  darkest  period,  Agnes  had  shot  across  his  path  like  a  bright 
star,  twinkling  for  an  instant,  and  then  lost  in  the  surrounding 
gloom;  and  aince  he  had  again  seen  her  in  later  days,  she  had  fre- 
quently  appeared  to  his  fancy  as  the  harbinger  of  future  peace.  But  now 
aJl  such  thoughts  must  be  banished;  at  the  very  moment  they  had 
begun  to  assume  a  distinct  form,  they  must  be  resolutely  chased  from 
that  weary  heart  which  they  had  almost  unknowingly  cheered. 
Agnes  must  be  no  more  thought  of  but  as  the  affianced  wife  of  his 
cousin. 
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Sir  Gerald  waited  some  days  ere  he  replied  to  Harry's  ill-judged 
letter;  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  that 
he  wrote.  Alas!  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  his  affections  were 
on  every  aide  to  be  wrecked.  Hia  cousin,  who  had  been  during  their 
years  of  boyhood,  indeed  tili  within  the  last  two  years,  all  that  the 
fondest  brother  could  have  been,  now  all  but  reproached  him  with 
injustioe.  "  I  no  longer  know  you,  dear  Harry,"  he  wrote;  "  the 
style  of  your  letter  is  so  unlike  the  friend  and  oompanion  of  formet 
years,  that  I  again  and  again  ask  myself,  what  can  it  all  mean?  and 
then  my  early  repugnance  to  aeeing  you  enter  on  your  preaent  career 
seems  juatihoL  Butter,  far  better,  would  it  have  been  for  us  botb, 
had  you  remained  poor  in  the  world's  wealth — your  heart  and  mind 
their  own  rieh  treasury — than  to  have  gained  the  dross  you  may  now 
posseas,  with  your  onee  warm  and  affectionate  feelings  turned  to  low 
and  sordid  skvery.  In  what  had  the  poor  orphan  boy  given  you 
offence,  that  you  should  now  preaume  to  cast  a  stain  on  his  memory? 
This  is  unmanly,  Harry;  and  you  miwt  have  been  under  aome  evil 
Inspiration  when  you  allowed  *uch  a  sarcasm  to  flow  from  your  pen. 
But,  that  you  may  not  repeat  it  in  ignorance  of  ite  untruth,  learn  from 
me  that  the  poor  Giulio  was  highly  born  and  nobly  portioned,  and  had 
he  lived,  would  liave  been  one  of  the.wealthiest  as  well  as  the  noblest 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  My  adoption  of  him  was  bat  the 
adoption  of  the  heart;  it  was  my  aifection  only  of  which  the  orphan 
stood  in  need." 

After  much  more  in  the  same  strain,  Sir  Gerald  added — "  I  hear 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  granddaughter  are  shortly  expected  at 
Fairlands.  You  will  of  course  soon  follow  them;  and  I  beseech  you, 
Harry,  to  come  to  me  in  the  same  spirit  of  eandour  and  singleness  of 
heart  which  formerly  marked  our  intercourse,  and  to  depend  on  an  af- 
fection which  never  has  ceased,  or  been,  as  you  would  insinuate, 
transferred  to  another." 

Harry  could  not  but  feel  that  his  eousin's  answer  was  kinder  tlian  his 
petulant  letter  deserved;  but  not  even  to  Agnes  would  he  acknowledge 
this;  and  on  her  defending  Sir  Gerald'*  conduet  against  his  attacks, 
he  asked  her  suddenly,  as  though  the  possibility  had  just  oecurred  to 
him,  "  Agnes,  do  you  love  my  cousin?" 


THE    KNIGHT    OP    VAREE. 

▲  LEGEND  OF  WINDERMERE.* 
BT  MISS  SXELTON. 

The  Knight  of  Varre  and  bis  lad y  bright  are  to  the  greenwood  gone. 
And  the  woodland  echoe«  wake  and  die  with  the  bngle's  swelling  tone ; 
And  a  gallaat  train  of  knights  and  dames  b  gather'd  from  afer, 
To  hont  the  deer  at  morning-tide  with  the  valiant  Knight  of  Varre. 

And  foremott  in  that  courtly  band  rides  the  valiant  Knight  of  Varre, 
So  true  in  love,  so  firm  In  fight, — the  first  in  peace  and  war ; 
A  form  to  please  a  maiden's  eye*,  an  arm  to  smite  or  aave— - 
The  noblei t  of  a  noble  race— the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

•  fliese  dreamstances  rmUj/  happened,  within  twenty  years,  m  Westmoreland. 
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And  next,  Sir  Albert  Span  his  steed,  dose  to  bis  comrade's  aide, 
In  camp,  or  court,  or  battle-neld,  the  friend  so  true  and  tried ; 
With  tbe  long  dark  tresses  floating  free — tbe  sunny,  open  smile — 
The  princely  brow,  so  crown'd  with  truth — the  look,  so  free  from  guile. 

Ah,  who  can  match  the  Knight  of  Varre !  and  who  so  blest  as  he, 
With  the  fairest  bride,  and  the  broadest  lands,  fn  all  the  west  eountree — 
The  fairest  bride,  the  trnest  friend,  bright  gold,  and  brighter  ferne, 
Beauty,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  youth,  high  birth,  and  spotless  name ! 

On  sweeps  that  gallant  hunter  train,  swift  as  the  monntain  wind, 
Bat  Sir  Albert  and  the  Dame  of  Varre  are  lingering  far  behind ; 
And  oft  thev  pause  in  earnest  talk,  their  whisper'd  words  are  low, 
And  filTd  with  tears  her  azure  eyes,  and  dark  hü  thoughtful  brow. 

•*  Oh,  woe  to  us,  who  loTe  so  well,  and  yet  must  love  in  vain ! 
Oh,  wonld  that  we  had  never  met,  or  ne'er  might  part  again  I 
Oh,  wonld  that  we  were  free,  though  poor,  and  hörn  of  low  degree, 
Or  sleeping  in  one  quiet  grave,  beneath  the  churchyard  tree !" 

'Twas  thns  the  gentle  lady  spake,  and  sore  she  wept  and  sigh'd ; 
And  thns  Sir  Albert's  loving  voice  in  tender  tones  replied,— 
"  Ob,  gentle  lady !  weep  not  thus,  but  trust  the  words  I  say: 
A  future  yet  shall  dawn  for  us — for  us,  a  brighter  day ; 

M  And  thou  and  I  be  blest,  at  last,  with  none  to  fear  or  hate — 
And  thou  be  free  to  wed  again,  and  choose  a  fitter  mate." 
'Twas  thus  Sir  Albert's  loving  voice  in  tender  tones  did  say, 
While  the  hunter  train  o'er  hÜl  and  piain  are  sweeping  far  away. 

Around  the  stately  halls  of  Varre  dark  falls  the  closing  night, 

Within  the  stately  walls  of  Varre  a  hundred  lamps  burn  bright ; 

The  old  towers  shake,  the  echoes  wake,  to  the  shouts  of  boisterous  glee, 

For  the  board  is  spread,  and  the  wine  flows  red,  and  the  guests  are  feasting  free. 

Around  the  stately  towers  of  Varre  how  dark  the  deep  midnight ! 
But  in  one  solitary  room  a  single  lamp  bums  bright ; 
And  stealing  from  that  lonely  room,  with  looks  of  doubt  and  dread, 
Sir  Albert  through  the  corridor  hurries  with  stealthy  tread. 

And  sleeping  in  that  lonely  room,  oh,  ne*er  to  wake  again ! 
Behold  the  valiant  Knight  of  Varre — lord  ofthiß  wide  domain  j 
And  all  that  was  so  fair  and  good,  so  gallant  and  so  gay, 
So  brave,  so  proud,  so  beautirul,  is  nothing  now  but  clay. 

Sir  Albert  throngh  the  corridor  hurries  with  stealthy  tread, 

To  where  the  gentle  dame  awaits  in  darkness  and  in  dread ; 

How  eager  seems  their  earnest  talk ! — their  whisper'd  words  how  low ! 

How  wild  and  wan  her  lovely  face !— how  dark  his  thoughtful  brow  ! 

And  morning  comes,  the  bügle  sounds,  the  steeds  are  at  the  gate, 

Sir  Albert,  and  the  lady  bright,  and  tfie  bunter  guests  await ; 

But  where  is  he  was  wont  to  be  the  pffemost  of  the  train  ? 

Oh !  the  Knight  of  Varre  is  sleeping  sound,  and  ne'er  shall  wake  again ! 

Oh !  many  an  eye  is  dim  with  grief,  and  many  a  cheek  is  pale — 
Sir  Albert  kneels  beeide  the  dead,  loud  swells  the  widow's  wail ; 
Around  that  conch  of  early  doom  his  kindred  weeping  stand, 
They  wet  with  tears  that  marble  brow — they  kiss  that  clay-cold  hand. 

Alas !  how  died  he  ? — none  can  teil,  and  none  shall  ever  know : 
All  saw  him  stricken  to  his  grave,  but  none  might  guess  the  blow. 
"  It  is  the  hand  of  God,"  they  said,  "  that  thus  hath  snatch'd  away 
Our  darling  from  our  loving  eyes  to  darkness  aiW  decay." 

Now  many  a  year  hath  pass'd  and  gone — low  lies  that  valiant  knight ; 
Sir  Albert  rules  the  halls  of  Varre,  and  weds  that  lady  bright. 
And  let  us  prav,  while  we  have  breath,  that  fate  may  keep  us  far 
From  a  bride  like  thine  or  a  friend  like  thine,  oh,  valiant  Knight  of  Varre ! 

vol.  in.  ö  o 
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NOTES    AND    ANECDOTES. 

BT  CHARLES   UERVEY. 

ROMS. 
I. 

The  Jews  in  this  city  have  a  certain  quarter  assigned  to  them»  which 
is  locked  up  every  night  at  a  particular  hour.  Many  among  them  are 
said  to  beüeve  that  the  Messiah  is  destined  to  arrive  in  Borne  on  a 
Saturday,  and  to  enter  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo»  the  ancient  Via 
Cassia.  A  Singular  anecdote  is  related  of  a  high  dignitary  af  the 
church  in  illustration. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  had  been  convertcd  to  the 
Christian  faith,  played  his  cards  so  well  as  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  cardinaL  Some  of  his  colleagues,  however,  doubted  the  sinoerity 
of  his  conversion,  and  a  wager  was  laid  by  one,  engaging  to  prove 
that,  with  all  his  seeming  revcrence  for  his  new  faith,  the  proselyte 
still  cherished  the  old  belief  respeeting  the  Messiah.  In  pursuance  of 
his  dcsign,  the  cardinal  invited  them  all,  including  the  ex-Jew,  to  a 
grand  banquet  on  a  Saturday  at  his  villa,  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  on  the  Via  Cassia.  Shortly  after  dusk,  a  loud  rattling  of  car- 
riages  and  Cracking  of  whips  was  neard,  accompanied  by  shouts  and 
hurrahs  from  the  postillions,  who  had,  of  course,  been  previously  in- 
structed  in  their  respective  parte.  The  poor  convert,  on  whom  all 
eyes  were  fixed,  was  observed  to  turn  very  pale,  and  mutter  something 
inaudibly,  when  a  servant  rushing  in,  exclaimed  that  the  Messiah  was 
on  the  point  of  entering  Rome  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  Jew,  for  Jew  he  still  was  in  heart;  throwing  down 
his  cap,  and  rending  his  clothes,  he  cried,  "Oh,  had  I  known  of  this 
day,  never,  never  would  I  have  become  a  Christian  P 

This  was  proof  sufficient  for  his  colleagues,  by  whom  the  whole 
story  was  reported  to  the  Pope.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  unfortunate 
victim  was  speedily  degraded  from  his  holy  office,  but  whether  he  once 
more  relapsed  to  his  ancient  faith,  or  still  adhered  to  the  Christian 
doctrine,  tradition  does  not  mention. 

ii. 

So  wcak  is  the  executive  government  of  Rome,  that  murders  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  justice  rarely  overtakes  the  criminaL  Revenge 
is  with  the  hot-blooded  natives  the  first  and  ruling  principle,  and  the 
slightest  insult  is  never  forgotten.  Instances  are  numerous  of  harmless 
individuals  being  stabbed,  on  account  of  some  ancient  grudge  between 
their  ancestors  and  those  of  the  assassin.  Not  only  are  the  police 
afraid  of  pursuing  a  criminal,  but  even  unwilling  to  interfere  between 
a  murderer  and  his  victim,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  shew : — A 
young  woman  ascending  the  steps  leading  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
to  the  Pincian  Hill,  was  followed  by  a  man,  who  stabbed  her  with  a 
knife  and  fled.  She  stag&ered  fainüy  on  towards  the  spot  where  the 
scntinel  was  posted,  and  cried,  "Pursue  the  murderer !"  He  made 
no  reply.  She  then  besought  him  for  aid,  but  he  coolly  answered, 
«Che  vuole?  non  mi  fa  nulla" — (What  do  youwant?  it  ia  no  busi- 
ness  of  mine,) — and  left  her  to  die. 
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III. 
Murder,  when  instigated  by  vengeance,  is  called  a  colpa,  a  mere  act 
of  manslaughter :  so  little  interest  is  excited  on  behali'  of  the  sufferer, 
that  though  an  individual  be  stilettoed  in  the  public  streets,  not  a  Single 
person  (unless  it  be  a  stranger)  will  think  of  either  pursuing  the 
criminal,  or  suceouring  the  wounded  man.  For  instance,  a  woman 
who  had  two  admirers,  gave  one  the  preference,  and  married  him. 
The  other,  enraged  at  bis  rejection,  followed  her  eonstantly,  to  prevent 
which  she  threatened  to  apply  to  the  police.  Tliat  very  night  he  con- 
cealed  himself  behind  her  houae-door,  and,  as  she  came  out,  stabbed 
her  in  the  throat.  She  ran  to  a  neighbouring  apothecary,  and 
entreated  his  assistance ;  but  he  refused,  saying  he  dared  not  a  mit 
her  into  his  house,  as  it  would  be  risking  his  own  life.  The  wound 
was  slight,  but  she  died  in  the  night  from  loss  of  blood. 

IV. 

A  woman,  whose  husband,  a  bookbinder  in  the  Via  della  Croce,  was 
in  the  habit,  when  intoxicated,  of  beating  her,  vowed  to  be  revenged. 
One  night,  he  came  home  in  his  usual  State,  and  feil  asleep ;  she  is  said 
to  have  sewn  a  sheet  entirely  round  him,  and  to  have  then  beaten  him 
to  death  with  a  cudgel. 

Another  is  reported  to  have  avenged  an  insult,  by  running  her 
netting  needle  through  the  ears  of  her  husbancL 

Feople  quarrelling  are  seldom  interfered  with,  as  the  person  of  a 
mediator  is  by  no  means  held  sacred.  A  friend  endeavoured  to  make 
peace  between  two  brothers,  but  in  vain :  one,  alarmed  at  the  threats 
of  his  unnatural  Opponent,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  the  other,  in  his 
fury,  immediateiy  slew  the  mediator. 

y. 

During  the  time  of  the  cholera,  the  English  were  detested  by  the 
lower  orders  in  Borne,  who  believed  that  the  disease  was  brought  by 
the  heretics.  A  young  Enghshman,  passing  a  church,  which  was 
illuminated  in  order  to  excite  the  Madonna's  compassion,  saw  a  little 
child  among  the  crowd,  and  patting  its  head,  said,  "  Che  belle  candcle, 
piccino  /"— ("  What  pretty  candles,  little  one  !")  This  was  overheard  by 
some  of  the  mob,  and  a  cry  arose  that  the  farestiere  had  cast  an  evü 
spell  on  the  child;  they  instantly  rushed  upon  him,  and  severely 
wounded  him.  He  was  at  length  rescued,  but  died  on  the  following 
night.  The  British  consul,  alarmed  at  the  tumult,  was  obliged  to 
soÖcit  the  government  for  a  detachment  of  soldiers  and  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  to  protect  the  body  to  the  grave. 

vi. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1839,  an  ancient  tomb  was  discovered  on  the 
lands  of  Count  Losani,  outside  the  Porta  Pia.  It  was  covered  by 
vines,  some  of  which  dying,  their  roots,  when  pulled  up,  disclosed  this 
curious  memorial  of  olden  time.  It  contains  three  marble  sarcophagi 
of  remarkable  workmanship,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  beautifully 
embellished  with  bas-reliefs.  They  were  filled  with  bones  and  akulls, 
probably  the  relics  of  about  ten  or  twelve  bodies,  but  from  the  absence 
of  any  inscription,  the  names  of  the  persons  interred  are  unknown. 
Although  it  is  a  common  thing  in  Borne  to  see  sarcophagi  preserved 
in  public  and  private  galleries,  yet  the  very  circumstance  of  these  being 
kept  in  the  place  where  they  were  originally  deposited,  adds  to  the 
interest  excited  by  the  classiad  purity  of  their  execution. 
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VII. 

The  figure  of  the  angel  on  the  top  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  is 
said  to  have  been  plaoed  there  by  Gregory  the  First,  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  for  the  delivcrance  of  Borne  from  a  pestilence  during  his 
pontiticate.  Finding  all  other  means  to  avert  the  soourge  ineffectual, 
the  Pope,  as  a  last  resource,  had  commanded  a  solemn  procession 
through  the  city,  at  which  he  attended,  with  the  entire  body  of  clergy. 
Passing  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Angcio,  (or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Ponte  Elio,)  he  beheld,  on  the  summit  of  Adrian's  mausoleum,  an 
angel  in  the  act  of  replacing  in  its  sheath  a  bloody  sword.  By  tliis  the 
Pope  was  made  to  understand  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  was  appeased ; 
and  on  the  pestilence  ceasing  shortly  after,  he  caused  the  present 
etatue  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  divine  mes- 
senger. 

vin. 

Tliough  the  immediate  ncighbourhood  of  Rome  is  now  seldom  in- 
fested  by  brigands,  yet,  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  small  band  of  despe- 
radoes  for  a  long  time  successfully  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  police, 
changing  their  quarters  from  one  part  of  the  Campagna  to  another, 
but  cspecially  frequenting  the  heights  about  Baccano.  Some  of  the 
ringleaders  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  justice  by  the  following 
simple  stratagem.  A  man  who  had  been  taken  up  and  imprisoned  for 
a  mere  quarrel,  was  brought  before  the  judge,  who  asked  him  the  usual 
question,  "Do  you  know  why  you  are  here?"  The  prisoner  (who, 
though  the  judge  had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact,  was  a  bonaßde  brigand,) 
turned  pale,  and  stammered  out,  "  I  swear  /  had  no  hand  in  the  rob- 
bery  on  such  a  night,"  (mentioning  the  date.)  "Who  had,  then?" 
said  the  judge,  without  changing  countenance.  The  man,  not  seeing 
his  error,  reiterated  his  protestations  of  innocence,  and  (being  cleverly 
drawn  out  by  the  judge)  concluded  by  giving  a  list  of  his  accomplices, 
in  number  upwards  of  thirty,  many  of  whom,  in  consequence  of  hia 
information,  were  eventually  taken. 

IX. 

Flaminio  Vacca,  in  his  "  Memorie  di  varie  anächUa  trovate  in  diversi 
luoghi  dctta  citta  di  Roma"  published  in  1594,  says,  "Near  the 
Palazzo  di  Cancellaria,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  there  was 
found,  on  excavating  the  ground  beneath  a  cellar,  a  statue  of  Pompey, 
fifteen  palms  high.  Immediately  above  the  cellar  stood  a  party  waÜ, 
separating  two  houses :  on  the  «fiscovery  being  made  known,  the  pro- 
prietors  of  both  houses  claimed  the  statue.  Not  being  able  to  settle 
the  dispute  among  themselves,  they  had  recourse  to  the  law ;  the  one 
pleading  that  the  largest  part — i.  e.,  the  body,  being  under  his  house, 
he  had  the  best  right  to  the  whole ;  and  the  other  maintaining  that 
the  body  was  of  no  value  without  the  head,  which  was  under  his  house, 
and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  the  whole.  The  judge  deeided  that 
the  head  should  be  cut  off,  and  each  claimant  reeeive  his  own  portion. 
Alas,  poor  Pompey !  it  was  not  enough  for  thee  to  lose  thine  own 
head,  but  even  thy  marble  effigy  was  doomed  to  undergo  tlie  same 
fatel  Luckily,  Cardinal  CapodifeiTO  heard  of  this  sentence,  and, 
before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  reported  the  whole  story  to 
the  Pope ;  his  Holiness  sent  five  hundred  seudi  to  be  divided  between 
the  disputants,  and  gave  the  statue  still  unmutilated  to  the  cardina!." 
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The  same  author  also  relates  the  following  anecdote : — "Many  years 
ago,  rambling  beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  I  entered  a  small  inn 
for  shelter  from  the  rain,  and  falling  into  conyersation  with  the  host, 
he  told  me  that  a  few  months  before,  a  man,  followed  by  three  others» 
came  to  sup  at  his  house.  One  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  rest,  who 
maintained  an  unbroken  silence ;  at  the  oonclusion  of  the  raeal  the 
whole  party  withdrew.  This  continued  for  six  successive  evenings ; 
until  the  host,  corious  to  know  whither  they  went  afiter  leaving  the 
inn,  resolved  to  follow  them.  He  did  so,  and  traoed  them  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla ;  next  day  he  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  the  court,  by  whose  Orders  a  strict  search  was  imme- 
diateljr  made  throughout  the  circus.  In  one  of  the  caverns  a  deep 
hole  was  discovered,  around  which  the  earth,  which  had  been  dug  out, 
was  scattered;  in  it,  several  broken  vases  were  lying;  and  on  a  further 
examination,  the  tools  which  had  been  used  were  found  buried  in  the 
soil.  I,  myself,"  adds  Flaminio,  "  have  seen  the  relics  of  them.  It  is 
supposed  the  four  men  were  Goths,  who,  by  the  aid  of  some  ancient 
description,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  treasure." 


BLARNEY. 


A  NBW    VEB8IOH.      BT  A  COKK-MAN. 


SflAix  I  Bing  to  you   now  of  iweet 

blarney, 
More  famon»  by  fcr  than  Killamey— 

Whose  wonderful  stone, 

'Tis  very  well  known, 
The  high-road  to  kissing  will  lam  ye  I 

How  lofty  its  iry-grown  tarrets! 

How  far-spread  and  famed  are  its  merits ! 

And  oh,  what  a  heap, 

In  its  old  feudal  keen, 
Of  grain  might  be  made  into  npiriU  ! 

Its  lord  is  the  sainted  John  Jeffiryes,# 
Well-known  for  his  spirited  efforts 

In  draining  his  land, 

And  raising  a  band— 
Of  bnlls  and  most  beautifol  heiferst 

Whh  the  pile  is  connected  a  legend 
Of  Cromwell,  the  round-headed  regent, 

Who  batterM  its  walls, 

And  rain'd  its  halls, 
And  left  it,  as  now,  at  the  siege  end. 

Another  qneer  story  they  teil  ns 
Of  old  Lady  Jeffryea  the  jealons, 


Who  danced  by  the  honr.f 
On  yonder  grey  tower, 
In  sight  of  a  host  of  odd  fellows.]: 


Bnt  the  wonder  of  all  sure  the  stone  is, 
Well  worth  a  few  lines  it  alone  is — 

One  kiss,  and  yonr  tongne 

With  honey  is  hang ; 
Bat  this  secret  to  yery  few  known  is. 

Another  stränge  fact  for  the  corions — 
Catarrhs  it  wifi  core  most  injorioas — 
Jast  bite  a  piece  ofi, 
And  yoa  banish  yonr  cough, 
Howerer  long  settled,or  furions. 

A  third ;  and  a  hint  for  the  doetors, 
And  nostrum-for-toothache  concocters, 

Onlv  touch  it,  yonr  ache 

Will  subside  in  a  shake, 
And  yonll  sleep  like  a  child  on  a  rock'd 
horse. 

And  here,  thongh  'tis  somewhat  a  pity, 
Most  end  this  historical  ditty, 

Which,  greatly  I  fear, 

Will  scarcely  appear, 
Either  derer,  or  fhnny,  or  witty. 


*  Saint  John  Jeflryes,  Esq.,  (pronoanced  by  the  peasantry,  Jeflter« ,)  the  lord  of  the  soll,  farms 
his  own  estate,  which  Is  in  the  hifhest  State  of  cultivatioD. 

t  It  is  seid  of  a  materoal  aneestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  a  woman  of  maacoUne  gpirit,  that 
ehe  has  more  than  once  stood  and  tomed  round  upon  a  Tery  lofty  projecüon  of  the  tower,  to  the 
terror  of  those  who  bebeld  her. 

t  The  statues,  perhaps,  which  once  graoed  the  "rock-dose. " 
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THE   NINETY-NINE   GOOD   TURNS- 

BT  LAMAN   BLANCHARD. 

**  Blkssed  are  they  who  have  favours  to  bestow,  for  they  ahall  be 
shunned  of  no  man!" 

Thus  spoke  my  cynical  friend  the  other  day,  when  he  had  just 
vainly  «night  an  audience  of  some  great  personage,  who,  besieged 
with  suppliants,  was  unapproachable  accordingly. 

My  cynical  friend  knew  Utile  of  mankind,  People  who  bare 
favours  to  bentow  will  always  be  shunned  by  two  dasses.  By  those, 
first— who,  out  of  a  false  pride  and  an  enormous  self-conceit,  regard 
every  acceptance  of  a  favour  as  a  compromise  of  independence;  and 
who  associate  the  instinct  of  gratitude  for  kindness  rendered,  with  a 
degrading  admission  of  inferiority.  Next  by  those,  who  having  been 
laden  with  bounties  and  Services,  freely  bestowed,  on  ninety-nine  ooca- 
akms,  are  refused  the  expected  and  customary  boon  upon  the  hundredth* 

As  the  malignant  nature  can  ncver  forgive  the  innocent  being  it 
has  injured,  so  the  ungrateful  nature  cannot  forgive  the  generous  man 
who  has  served  it.  Strange,  that  among  the  inconsistencies  of  whkh 
we  are  made  up,  one  so  gross  as  ingratitude  should  be  found;  seeing 
that  the  grateful  feeling  implies,  not  a  sense  of  inferiority,  but  the 
conviction  that  somebody  has  thought  us  worthy  of  sympathy,  and 
entitled  by  descrt  to  kindness. 

Not  less  strangcly  inconsistent  is  it,  that  one  who  is  thankful  in  his 
heart  for  a  Single  Service,  should  be  ungrateful  for  a  long-continued  series. 
Such,  too  frequently,  is  he  who  fails  to  obtain  the  hundredth  favour. 

Shew  him,  at  the  outset  of  your  acquaintance,  a  little  courtesy — 
offer  him  your  opera-glass  or  your  snuff-box — write  liim  what  is  called 
a  civil  note  when  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  doing  so,  and  he 
will  trumpet  your  praises  as  one  of  the  most  gracious  of  mankind* 
Proceed  from  sniaÜ  civilities  to  essential  bcnefits;  heap  favour  upon 
favour  on  him;  go  out  of  your  way  to  evince  an  anxiety  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  his  interests,  the  gratification  of  his  desires;  extend  your 
disinterested  kindness  from  hunself  to  liis  family;  get  an  appointment 
for  his  eklest  boy,  and  reconcile  a  high  family  to  a  match  with  hü 
daughter;  invent  a  new  hair-dye  expressly  to  accommodate  his  wife, 
and  lose  a  guinea  a  night  to  him  at  whist,  the  whole  season  round; 
bind  him  more  and  more  tightly  in  obligations  to  you,  and  hear 
him  proclaim  you,  nine  times  a  day,  for  nine  years,  the  best  friend 
he  ever  had  in  the  world — the  most  generous  of  mortals,  the  nobles* 
of  benefäctors;  and  then,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  your  own 
for  ever,  only  just  refuse  to  lend  him  your  gun,  or  your  horse— or  teil 
him  that  you  could  not  think  of  writing  to  the  Review  to  solicit  a  puff 
of  his  new  pamphlet — that's  all! 

How,  in  such  a  case,  will  the  grateful  fellow,  to  whom  you  have 
rendered' the  ninety-nine  good  turns,  turn  round  upon  you!  He  will 
teach  you,  in  no  time,  a  curious  lesson — that  it  takes  years  to  oonfer 
obligations,  but  only  moments  to  forget  them.  Why,  he  will  under» 
take  to  forget,  on  the  very  spot,  all  that  you  have  done  for  him — all 
that  he  has  said  of  you.  He  will,  at  the  shortest  notice,  recollect 
nothing  concerning  you  but  your  refusal  to  oblige  him  in  the  very 
trifling  matter  wherein  he  had  calculated  upon  your  assistance. 
p  Tou  dragged  him  out  of  the  river  once,  saving  his  life  at  the  risk 
of  your  own;  you  lent  him  a  thousand  pounds;  you  introduced  him  to 
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all  the  connexions  in  which  he  finds  the  best  charms  of  society.  Poes 
he  remember  one  of  these  little  incidents?  No;  he  onry  recollects  that 
you  yesterday  refused  to  buy  a  share  or  two  in  the  crazy  speculation 
he  was  so  rashly  concemed  in. 

You  snatched  him  out  of  a  gambler's  nest,  just  in  time  to  save  him 
from  ruin;  you  chivalrously  upheld  him  when  he  was  traduced,  and 
effected  his  admission  into  the  club,  when  an  extra  blackball  would 
have  had  a  damaging  effect  upon  his  reputation.  Does  he  now  bear 
these  little  Services  vividly  in  mind?  No;  he  only  bears  in  mind 
that  you  positively  declined  to  take  his  three  gawky  nieces  to  the 
opera,  and  distincüy  refused  to  ask  that  most  inveterate  of  bores,  his 
wife's  brother,  to  stay  a  fortnight  with  you  in  the  country. 

You  have  all  but  fed  and  clothed  him  from  iniancy — does  he,  all  on 
a  sudden,  forget  this  slight  Obligation?  Yes,  utterly; — you  have  had 
a  dinner-party  that  did  not  include  him. 

And  what  tone  does  he  adopt  now,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  most 
generous  of  men,w  of  the  "  best  friend  he  ever  had  in  the  world?* 
Oh,  the  tone  of  an  injured  man,  to  be  sure— of  a  man  slow  to  resent, 
reluctant  to  speak  out,  but  deeply  injured!  "Ah!  my  dear  madam," 
he  remarks  to  Mrs.  Blab,  "  I  thought  as  you  do  once ;  I  would  have 
staked  my  honour  on  that  man's  friendshipand  liberality ;  but  the  mean 
mind,  you  know,  will  betray  itself.  Only  think  of  his  refusing  to  give 
young  Scamp  (a  relation  of  mine  by  marriage),  who  wants  a  few  suits 
of  clothes,  such  a  simple  thing  as  an  introduction  to  his  tailor!" 
"  Shamer  cries  Mrs.  Blab,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  town;  "  this  to 
you,  too,  who  have  been  such  a  friend  to  him — who  have  ever  spoken 
of  him  so  highly — to  whom  he  is  under  so  many  obligations!" 

The  receiver  of  the  ninety-nine  good  turns  is  not  ungrateful  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  Obligation.  His  gratitude  never  breaks  down 
until  it  is  past  the  point  where  the  demand  for  it  is  higher  than  ever. 

He  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  receive  favours,  that  atemporary 
stoppage  stuns  him;  and  he  recovers  his  senses  only  to  feel  that  he 
has  been  cruelly  ill-trcated.  Hitherto,  to  ask  has  been  to  have;  the 
denial,  therefore,  seems  so  stränge,  so  wanton,  so  unprovoked,  that  it 
cancels  the  recoüection  of  every  debt,  and  turns  honey  into  gall. 

When  we  hear  one,  with  malice  and  disappointment  breathing  in 
every  word,  imputing  to  an  absent  person  every  disobb'ging  quality,  it 
is  not  uncharitable  to  surmise  that  the  absentee  had  done  him  many 
good  turns  and  then  stopped.  When  we  have  listened  a  long  hour  to 
a  fierce  railer,  who,  having  fastened  his  teeth  on  the  character  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  tears  it  to  tatters — who  is  ready  to  swear  that  no 
particle  of  kindliness  or  generosity  lurks  within  the  man — who  rates 
him  as  the  impersonation  of  all  meanness  and  covetousness — it  is  not 
always  unfair  to  ask,  "  How  longis  it  since  youfirst  began  to  borrow  of 
him?  and  on  what  day  this  week  did  he  dechne  to  lend  you  the  guinea?" 

Whenever  I  find  any  one  unusually  bitter  and  boisterous  in  his 
denunciations  of  "  man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  exhibited  in  a  case  of 
personal  experience,  the  declaimer  appearing  as  the  victim,  I  am  apt 
enough  to  think,  "  Now,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  wanted  the  hun- 
dredth  good  turn,  but  could  not  get  it." 

It  behoves  us  surely  to  take  care,  when  we  censure  another  as  in- 
capable  of  rendering  a  Single  Service,  that  we  do  not  mean  the  hun- 
dredth.  Many  honest  natures,  that  would  blush  to  be  deficient  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  kindness,  have  been  precipitated,  by  an  unexpected 
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refusal,  into  a  total  unconsciousness  of  countless  benefits  received. 
There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  something  exasperating  in  this  sudden 
turning-off  at  the  hundredth  turn.  One  ifl  uneasy  at  receiTing  ninety- 
nine  Obligation*  and  a  point-blank  deniaL  Custom  has  become  our 
second  nature,  and  a  repulse  aeems  a  wrong.  We  feel  that  out  bene* 
factor  ought  to  hare  no  will  in  the  matter — that  he  has  a  right  to 
coraply  with  our  modest  little  application  to  give  a  large  party  expressiv 
to  please  a  few  particular  friends  of  oura  whom  he  iß  to  ask.  Non- 
compliance  daahes  us  down  from  the  high  ladder,  when  we  have  at« 
tained  the  last  stave  but  one.  Just  at  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent,  we 
alip  and  roll  to  the  bottom  when  we  least  dream  of  it  We  had  made 
eure,  and  feel  sore.  Et  tu,  Brüte,  we  cry.  The  well  that  was  always 
brim-full — to  find  not  a  drop  in  it  at  last!  The  tree  that  dropped  its 
ripe  fruits  for  us  as  we  approached,  to  be  harren  suddenly!  Why,  the 
well  that  was  always  empty,  the  tree  that  never  bore  at  all,  are  taken 
into  favour  in  preference.  There  is  forgiveness  for  the  man  who  re- 
fused  at  first  to  stir  a  foot  in  our  cause,  and  kept  his  word;  but  there 
is  none  for  him  who,  having  walked  a  thousand  miles  to  serve  us,  now 
oeclines  to  move  an  inch  at  the  bidding  of  our  caprice.  Our  self-love 
is  wounded  by  the  discovery  that  we  cannot  dictate  to  him;  and  with 
pride  hurt,  we  inconsistently  humble  ourselves  to  the  dust— degraded 
by  the  disavowal  of  Obligation»  we  can  no  longer  commancL 

Even  when  the  spirit  of  exaction,  defeated  after  many  victories, 
expresses  its  sense  of  disappointment  in  a  milder  and  less  revengeful 
form,  it  still  fails  not  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  one  who  was 
never  obliging,  and  the  one  who  was  always  obliging  tili  now,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  last.  A  favour  is  received  from  an  unezpected 
quarter: — "  This,"  we  cry,  "  is  most  kind,  most  generous,  most  noble; 
he  never  did  me  a  good  tum  before?  A  favour  is  withheld  in  a 
quarter  where  it  was  anticipated: — "  This,"  we  cry,  "  is  unkind  to  the 
last  degree,  most  unworthy,  most  pitiful;  he  never  hesitated  to  render 
me  a  hxndneu  before?  Non-desert  in  the  one  case  makes  the  single 
good  deed  lustrous;  desert  in  the  other  gives  to  the  solitary  refusal 
the  blackness  of  an  irreparable  injury. 

No  man  can  be  perfectly  sure  that  he  has  not  within  him  the  seeds  of 
an  ungrateful  scoundrel,  until  he  has  been  ref used  the  hundredth  good 
turn.     If  true  there,  he  is  a  true  man. 


CONTRAST.  — No.  IV. 


BT   IC.   T. 


•*  I  «rate  tM  wmoning,  «ad  fcosd  mjntU  buwn*." 

Btbox. 

Tb  at  ferne,  whlch  men  bare  striren  for  in  vain 

Or  hardly  earn'd,  the  Poet  wem  with  ease 
And  eareless  strength— eo  matchless  seem'd 
hisstrain. 

So  true  to  cfaangefai  life— not  breathmg  peace 
Or  oalm  content,  bot  sttning  Joy  or  pain. 

And  oft  at  variance  with  Itself  it  is, 
Uke  it«  own  tbeme— the  ever-resttess  mein« 

Whoae  war«  tear  op  for  us,  from  its  abyes, 
Treaaores,  and  wrecks,  and  weeds  in  their 


And  now  *tischafed  to  storm,  bot  soon  agaln 
Plays  in  the  sunshine  with  the  idle  breeze— 

Hone— mirrors  back  the  shore,and  the  green 
trees j 
And  there -fer  distant  from  the  homes  of  men, 

Rejolces  in  its  wild  and  loneljr  reign. 


-Ob.BÜt>tmy 


Büf>t  my  »um  M  mabo'd  but  «Üb  tl 
m  giädly  would  I  csd  my  mortml  dsyi !" 


Wd  bat  with  thart. 


Tsra  crowd  was  dull  to  hear,  and  slow  to  psize 
That  low  and  touching  song,  whlch  mores 

us  not 
By  mrsoughtscenes  from  common  tiferemote; 
Bat  wins  us  to  pereeive  the  charm  that  lies 
In  common  things,  familiär  to  our  eyws, 
Which  in  our  haste  we  tniss'd,  or  aoon  forgot. 
And  now  we  pause,  wUle  eren  those  shadea 
ofthonght 
Or  dreumstance  (whlch,  as  the  moment  flies, 
Chenge  Uke  the  fleeting  clouds)  before  us  rise 
With  lingerlng  fondness  dwelt  upon  and 
wroaght. 
And  as  when  some  dear  lakereflects  the  etits, 
Throagh  its  most  Beeret  depths  the  light  is 
brought, 
Thus  there  is  here  no  variance  or  disgutse, 
But  calm,  deep  truth,  on  which  the  beert  relies. 
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EDITED   BT   GEOBOE   RAYMOND. 
M  Wits  are  game-eocks  to  one  another."— Gay. 

XV. 

At  the  close  of  the  Haymarket  season,  in  September  1802,  Colman 
writes  to  Elliston  as  follows: — 

"  Accident  has  snapped  our  intercourse,  which  I  hope  may  become 
more  sound  by  splicing.  I  can  truly  say,  my  wishes  for  the  increase 
of  your  professional  prosperity  and  private  happiness  have  never 
abated.  My  present  purpose  is  to  offer  you  an  engagement  at 
the  Haymarket;  but  to  suit  me,  it  must  be  for  a  longer  duration 
than  any  of  our  former  agreements — and  such,  I  trust,  may  suit 
you.  In  short,  we  must  meet  on  the  Haymarket  ground  next  year 
for  fonr  monthjf  or  not  at  all.  It  is  my  intention  to  open  the  house 
on  the  loth  of  May,  with  an  independent  Company,  which  I  am  con- 
fident  I  can  procure  from  the  provinces,  to  support  the  new  efforts  of 
my  pen  which  has  been  so  long  smoke-dried  in  London.  As  I  know 
not  what  may  be  your  own  views  for  the  future,  or  what  sacrifices  you 
might  make  in  Coming  to  me,  take,  for  the  present,  the  following 
general  outline  of  agreement — articles,  if  you  please,  for  ihree  years  ; 
a  weekly  salary  of  12/.,  and  a  benefit.  Your  business  will  be  that  of 
a  performer  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Company.  Remember,  you  have 
eight  months  of  the  year  at  your  own  disposal,  during  which  you  will, 
of  course,  not  be  idle." 

To  this,  a  long  correspondence  succeeded  on  the  subject.  Elliston, 
Kke  the  paper  on  which  hewrote,  was  "Bath  superfine;"  buthis  line  of 
argument  was  business-like.  "  Had  I,"  he  says,  "  voluntarily  offered 
you  a  commodity  for  purchase,  I  might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  ta 
accept  the  terms  you  have  named;  but  as  you  come  to  me,  who  am  no 
willing  seller,  on  your  own  exigencies,  you  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  my  demands,  even  should  you  fancy  they  exceed  the  real  value  o£ 
the  article.  Such  an  understanding  is  always  allowed  in  the  positions 
we  hold  to  one  another.  It  is  like  money — money  is  more  valuable  at 
one  time  than  another,  to  a  certain  party,  and  if  this  be  your  case,  and 
you  will  have  it,  why  you  must  pay  for  it.  I  have  already  invested 
the  capital  of  my  professional  attraction  here  with  *  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Co.,'  and  *  I  must  seil  out  at  an  amazing  loss'  to  satisfy  you.  This  is 
usurious  language;  but  I  cannot  apply  the  metaphor  to  one  who  will 
better  understand  its  force  than  George  Colman. " 

Again,  he  says, — "  The  terms  you  have  offered  me  are  liberal;  and 
when  I  object,  I  do  it,  not  from  a  belief  that  I  am  a  better  actor  than. 
some  you  have  hitherto  engaged,  but  that  circumstances  have  made 
me  more  attractive.  If  that  attraction  were  a  mop-stick  without  a 
head,  still  the  mutilated  piece  of  furniture  would  be  worthy  its  results. 
Some  years  since,  you  gave  me  a  clear  benefit  and  twenty  guineas  per 
week,  for  my  eight  weeks — I  am  now  to  come  to  you,  with  more  ex- 
perience  and  greater  fame,  on  a  less  remuneration.  I  shall  take  all 
the  risk,  while  you  grow  fat  upon  the  cream  of  the  dairy."  He  con- 
cluded  by  asking  twenty  pounds  per  week  and  a  clear  benefit. 
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The  "  mop-stick"  produced  the  following  rejoinder.  "  You  teil  me 
I  have  mado  you  a  liberal  offer,  and  yet  you  demand  a  great  deal 
more — now  a  pace  beyond  liberatity  seemstome  a  stride  beyond  com- 
mon nenne;  and  he  who  demands  such  a  stride,  takes  no  less  than  a 
hop,  atep,  and  a  jump.  I  cannot  call  you  a  mop-stick,  and  I  am  quite 
eure  you  are  not  without  a  head;  but  wmle  you  were  with  me,  as  a 
new  brooin,  you  never  swept  money  into  my  treasury  in  proportion  to 
the  price  with  which  you  have  ticketed  yourself.  If  you  should  again 
take  a  brush  in  the  Haymarket,  what  you  carried  off  before,  is  nothing 
to  the  present  business,  or  rather,  is  an  argument  against  your  pro- 
posaL  That  you  have  more  fame  is  undeniable;  but  it  is  that  country 
fame  of  which  the  good  London  people  know  and  care  as  litüe  as  may 
be.  But  it  is  past  a  doubt  that  you  would  have  left  the  metropohs 
with  a  currency  of  fame,  payable  on  demand  everywhere,  had  you 
kept  your  aecount  in  the  Haymarket  instead  of  going  to  Covent 
Garden.  If  I,  in  a  new  and  hazardous  speculation,  accede  to  your 
lofty  terms,  I  cannot  coneeive  how  you  will  take  all  the  risk,  nor 
(sinoe  at  Covent  Garden  you  kicked  down  a  littk  of  4ie  milk)  how  I 
am  to  get  all  the  cream  of  the  dairy.  Did  it  never  oeeur  to  you  that 
as  some  of  your  reasons  for  sweiling  your  demands  were  grounded  on 
the  fear  of  future  loss,  if  that  loss  did  not  oeeur,  you  should  refund 
something  of  your  profits  in  the  Haymarket?  This,  my  good  friend, 
I  fear,  has  never  entered  that  head  which  you  certainly  have.  Let  ua 
now  go  to  work  again;  I  want  you,  and  have  fairly  told  you  so— the 
following  is  my  Ultimatum.  Fourteen  pounds  per  week,  and  a  clear 
benefit  as  a  performer;  a  benefit,  for  your  assistance  in  the  buainesa 
relating  to  the  stage — to  cease  after  one  season,  or  proeeed  for  three, 
at  my  option,  not  yours." 

To  this  EÜiston  sur-rejoins: — 

"  It  is  the  privilege  of  wit  to  trifle  with  the  understanding,  but  it  is 
the  part  of  piain  reason  to  deal  with  it  fairly.  To  the  former  I  have 
no  pretensions,  but  to  the  other  I  have  some  little— quite  «enough  to 
enter  on  the  field  against  George  Colman. 

"  I  deny  that  the  refusal  of  a  liberal  offer  is  an  inconsistency,  or 
your  stepping  further  would  be  a  stride  beyond  common  sense.  May 
not  an  offer  be  liberal,  and  yet  not  equal  to  the  just  claims  of  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  made?  This  is  neither  stride  nor  Stretch,  but  certainly 
so  clear  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Since,  with  that  harlequinade 
for  which  you  are  so  famous,  you  have  turaed  the  mop  into  a  broom, 
I  shall  beg  to  take  the  birch  in  band,  and  for  your  chastisement 
observe,  that  you  should  have  thought  twice  before  uttering  so  stränge 
a  declaration,  as  country  fkAe  being  neither  known  nor  cared  for  by 
the  Londoners.  Pray  what  was  the  substance  of  your  own  address  at 
the  close  of  your  season?  That  you  would  make  application  in  all  the 
prineipal  provincial  theatrical  towns  fos  the  best  talent  they  could 
produce,  on  the  very  fact  of  these  precise  places  being  the  long  ac- 
knowledged  nursery  for  English  actors!" 

After  sundry  other  recapitulations,  EUiston  concludes  his  letter  by 
aeeepting  the  terms  which  Colman  had  offered  in  his  last;  "  but,w  says 
he,  "  I  still  maintain  my  right  of  choiee  at  the  end  of  the  first  season; 
it  is  only  just.  Let  this  treaty  follow  that  of  Arniens  in  Maren  last, 
and  I  will  sign  with  'George,'  in  London!  One  word  further-— on 
the  day  of  our  contractu  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  beef-steak; — mem. 
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the  latter,  like  onr  women  here,  delicately  dressed,  and  extremely 
tender." 

In  the  meantime,  Elliston  took  occasion  eamestly  to  reoommend 
Blissett  to  Colman's  attention;  "  be  assured,"  says  he,  "  you  ought  not 
to  mis8  aight  of  hin»;  he  ie  a  Sterling  actor.  His  Faütaff,  Lord 
Duberh/y  Old  Rapid,  and  Lope  Tocko,  are  all  inimitable;  the  former 
would,  I  think,  be  highly  attractive." 

Of  this  "  Sterling  actor"  and  eccentric  man,  we  will  beg  to  give 
some  account,  as  he  was  but  little  known  during  his  day  in  the  me- 
tropolis,  Bath  having  been  Uteraüy  the  great  theatre  of  his  action. 

William  Wyatt  Dimond  and  Francis  Blissett  originally  tramped 
into  the  city  of  Bath  together,  which  by  the  time  they  had  reached, 
they  were  nearly  barefooted.  Like  Roderick  Random  and  his  friend 
Strap,  they  got  an  occasional  lift  by  some  waggon,  and  on  a  certain 
stock  of  patience,  their  only  resources,  commenced  the  work  of 
their  future  fortunes.  Blissett  was  quite  an  eccentric,  but  his  eccen» 
tricities  were  harmless,  and  gave  an  additional  interest  to  a  character 
otherwise  meritorious.  When  Dimond, .  in  after  days,  had  become  the 
directbr  of  the  theatre,  and  Blissett  himself  in  the  way  of  prosperity, 
the  latter  invited  his  manager  to  a  little  entertainment  at  his  lodgings, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  observed,  "  This  day,  friend,  is  the 
anniyersary  of  onr  entering  Bath  together;  it  was  bleak  and  chilly  as 
onr  prospects — I  well  remember  it;  and  to-day  is  likewise  cheerfui  as 
onr  prosperity.  I'll  introduce  you  to  an  old  acquaintance" — saying 
which,  he  produced  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  literally  worn  through.  "  See! 
here  they  are/'  cried  he,  "  the  only  friends  I  had  at  the  time,  save 
yourself ;  they  bore  me  safely  here,  and  I  shall  keep  them  tili  I  die« 
I  could  almost  wish  to  be  buried  in  these  shoes." 

Sometime  after  this,  he  took  occasion  to  intimate  to  his  manager,  in 
terms  snfficiently  positive,  that  it  was  his  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Company,  unless  he  had  an  increase  of  salary. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  old  friend,"  replied  Dimond;  "not  so,  I  trust. 
You  already  receive  the  highest  salary  which  is  given  in  Bath — three 
ponnds  a  week;  we  cannot  exceed  it,  and  I  am  happy  in  knowing  you 
do  not  want  it." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Blissett,  doggedly;  "but  unless  I  am  com- 
plied  with,  I  quit  the  theatre!" 

"  You  are  somewhat  abrupt,"  responded  Dimond,  evidently  nettled; 
u  the  season  is  already * 

t<  __  xii  have  it  {»  interrupted  Blissett,  striking  the  table  with 
his  hand. 

"  What,  then,  do  you  demand?"  asked  the  manager. 

"  Three  guineas!"  exclaimed  the  actor,  with  an  energy  irresistibly 
humorous.     "  Hl  have  them,  or  I  go." 

"  And  so  you  shall,"  rejoined  Dimond,  not  a  little  amused, — "and  in 
consideration  of  onr  new  piece  last  week,  the  increase  shall  begin  from 
that  time,"  saying  which,  he  drew  three  Shillings  from  his  pocket,  and 
paid  them  over  to  his  peremptory  friend. 

Blissett  was  a  kind  of  amateur  chapman,  and  had  a  great  fancy  for 
cheapening  small  articles  on  sale,  of  whatever  description  they  might 
be.  He  would,  in  fact,  buy  or  seil  anything  within  his  reach,  and  as 
not  unfrequently  his  personal  chatteis  became  objects  of  sudden  transfer 
or  alienation,  the  effect  was  as  often  ludicrous  enough. 
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IIc  would  leave  his  abode  at  the  early  part  of  the  day  in  one  coat, 
and  return  in  another,  which  second  he  had  picked  up  in  exchange 
during  his  ramble.  A  dozen  pair  of  knee-buckles  have  passed  through 
his  hands  in  the  oourse  of  a  Single  month;  and  he  ha»  even  been 
known  to  part  with  the  very  hrass  buttons  off  his  coat,  whose  place« 
have  been  supplied  by  leas  pretending  mother-of-pearL  On  one  occa- 
sion,  he  arrived  at  the  theatre  without  a  hat,  having  sold  his  only  one 
in  the  course  of  hw  walk,  and  had  not  yet  selected  another.  Every- 
thing  appertaining  to  him  was  open  to  a  bargain,  except  his  good 
name,  and  a  certain  pair  of  old  shoes,  which  last,  like  "  Sir  Oliver's  * 
picture,  "  he  would  keep  as  long  as  he  had  a  room  to  hang  them  in." 
Elliston  himself  accidentally  crossed  him  in  one  of  these  fanciful  ex- 
peditions;  meeting  the  humorist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milsom-« 
street,  with  a  tea-caddy  under  one  arm,  and  "Dodsley's  Poems," 
together  with  an  oil-skin  umbrella,  tucked  under  the  other ;  these,  it 
appears,  he  had  bartered,  giving  in  exchange  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a 
punch-bowL 

William  Woodfall,  who  had  been  one  of  Blissett's  earliest  friends, 
negotiated  an  engagement  for  him  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  about 
the  year  1770,  but  which  Blissett  deemed  it  prudent  to  decline.  In 
1777,  he  accepted  an  offer  at  the  Haymarket,  where  he  continued  for 
above  four  seasons,  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1803,  by  the  earnest  recom- 
mcndation  of  Elliston  (as  we  have  seen),  Blissett,  after  an  estrangement 
of  so  many  years,  appeared  at  the  same  theatre  in  the  character  of  Fol- 
staff.  During  the  season,  he  played  many  of  his  favourite  parts,  but  once 
only  repeated  Faütaff.  He  was  now  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  the  bustle  of  a  metropolitan  theatre  ill  agreeing  with  one  so  long 
aecustomed  to  the  quietude  and  routine  of  the  Bath  System,  he  made  his 
final  bow  in  London  at  the  dose  of  this  Single  season,  and  returned, 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  to  bis  original  friends.  In  1812,  Blissett 
retired  altogether  from  the  stage,  closing  his  career  with  the  unsullied 
character  of  an  honest  man,  and  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  re- 
sembled  himself.     He  died  at  Bath  in  1824. 

To  this  slight  notice  of  an  actor,  who  was  so  eminent  a  favourite  in 
that  place,  where  he  was  chiefly  known,  we  will  beg  leave  to  subjoin 
n  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  a  leading  comedian  of  the  present  day. 
It  will  be  read,  we  are  assured,  with  much  interest. 

"  Mt  Good  Friend, — You  wish  some  historical  aecount  of  the  Bath 
theatre,  from  which  place,  for  me,  l  there  is  but  one  stage  more,'  (in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Juxon  to  Charles  the  Martyr,)  nor  shall  I  repine, 
unless  it  be  the  regret  that  I  might  have  fulfilled  my  duty  better. 

"  Who  the  first  Bath  manager  was  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  I 
believe  *  GenÜeman?  alias  *  Copper  Captam9  Brown.  Mr.  Griffith,  of 
the  Norwich  theatre,  followed.  Next  eame  Arthur,  who  was  a  great 
'comic  actor,  and  to  him  sueeeeded  Keasberry.  Henderson  arrived 
under  this  reign,  thirty  years  ago — a  clumsy  Dutch  figure,  but  with  a 
very  strong  understanding.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Courtney,  and 
was  a  most  stickling  imitator  of  Garrick.  Yet  with  all  his  disadvan- 
tages,  I  think  he  read  and  played  Handel  better  than  your  present 
hing.*     His  salary  was  the  trifling  sum  of  one  guinea  per  week  ;  so 

•  Kemble. 
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that  he  was  wont  jokingly  to  say  to  his  friends,  lie  should  certainly 
grow  rieh,  as  he  had  a  guinea  a  week,  a.benefit  in  the  dog  days,  and 
Keasberry  to  teach  him  acting  !  But  his  good  sense  soon  freed  him 
from  the  Garrick  trammels,  and,  like  a  discreet  painter,  who  had 
too  long  copied  the  ancients  with  pedantry,  retained  at  last  only 
their  beauties,  to  which  he  added  a  fancy  and  manner  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Dimond  came  soon  after  this  gentlenian ;  he  liad  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  the  part  of  Romeo,  under  the  direction  of  Garrick.  His  respect- 
ability  and  gentle  behaviour  soon  gained  him  many  friends  at  Bath, 
in  which  place  he  became  quite  as  great  a  favourite  as  EUiston  is  at 
present.  Mr.  Dimond  was  lucky  in  marrying  a  lady  with  a  good 
estate,  with  which  he  purcliased  a  part  of  the  theatre,  and  there  is  not 
an  actor  who  can  sit  uneasy  under  the  sweet  shade  of  his  government. 
Blissetty  who  was  born  at  Reading,  was  thrust  upon  the  world  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  He  would  be  an  actor,  and  came  out  under  the  ma- 
nagement  of  Bobby  Bates,  at  Shepton  Mallett,  but  was  soon  after 
ßhipped  off  by  Little  Derrick,  the  then  M.  C.  of  Bath,  to  Smock 
Alley.  This  was  the  period  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Didier,  Mr. 
Edwin,  Mr.  Richards,  (the  present  Mrs.  Edwin's  father,)  Miss  Catley, 
and  several  others,  made  their  debut  in  Dublin.  Much  could  I  say  of 
Mossop,  but  he  would  oecupy  more  time  than  I  can  just  now  aflbrd. 
We  literally  starved  the  whole  season.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  had  we 
been  put  into  the  scales  at  the  end  of  it,  we  should  not  have  weighed 
half  our  original  ounces — and  we  never  were  a  sleek  Company  at  best. 
I  then  followed  the  fortunes  of  an  itinerant  manager,  the  famous 
Fisher,  who  went  to  Russia.  From  him  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  with 
Ross — thence  to  Birmingham,  and  at  length  to  Bath.  And  now,  with 
something  less  than  an  annual  sum  of  £200,  I  quit  the  chequered 
scene  of  a  player's  hfe — a  woof  in  which,  if  there  be  but  few  bright 
colours,  I  have  found  6ome  threads  of  friendship  and  attachment  which 
are  yet  strong  and  binding.  If  you  think  my  experience  can  yield 
you  anything  useful,  command  me,  my  good  friend." 


zn*/<A 


XVI. 


Elliston's  heavy  professional  duties  at  Bath,  his  occasional  acting  in 
other  theatres,  and  the  prospect  of  fresh  labours  awaiting  him  at  the 
Haymarket,  in  London,  might  have  satisfied  him,  it  would  be  thought, 
for  the  present.  But  no  such  thing — the  comedian,  like  the  senti- 
mental young  lady,  was  formed  "  to  shine  in  adversity,"  and  yearned 
for  the  sweets  of  martyrdom.  His  engagements  were  many,  but  their 
current  was  too  smooth,  too  unruffled,  for  his  sense  of  the  picturesque; 
and  having  just  learnt  of  the  many  fruitless  attempts  which  had  been 
made  by  dramatic  managers  for  permission  to  import  plays  and  players 
into  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  he  determined  at  once  to  enter  himself 
on  the  hazard,  and  to  carry  with  success  a  point  in  which  all  his  pre- 
decessors  had  failed.     To  Lord  Harcourt  he  applies,  as  usual,  and,  as 
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turaal,  the  Earl  responda  in  the  most  condescending  and  friendly 
manner:— 

"  Haroourt  Hoose,  Feh.  19,  1803. 

"  Sie, — You  may  have  formed  a  higher  notion  of  my  influence  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  than  I  possess ;  for  although  my  familj  has 
for  aix  centuries  been  settled  in  ita  neighbourhood,  I  receiTed  no  part 
of  my  edncation  in  thal  place,  Having,  however,  many  frienda  resi- 
dent tbere,  I  may  be  of  eome  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  your  plan. 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  interest  in  your  favour  a  leading 
member  of  the  University,  who  will  be  infonned  of  your  family  con- 
nexions,  and  of  the  manner  in  whieh  you  have  been  educated,  aa  well 
an  the  correctness  of  your  private  conduct ;  and,  if  it  be  neceasary,  I 
will  add  my  testimony  to  your  excellenoe  in  that  profession  by  which 
you  arc  publiely  known.  But  ahould  your  application  meet  with  suc- 
cess,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  carry  on  your  project,  with  certain 
other  engagements  which  you  teil  me  you  have  entered  into.  Every 
man  knows,  or  U  supposed  to  know,  his  own  aflairs  best;  and  although 
I  am  well  aware  you  can  perform  many  parta  by  your  aingle  talent,  I 
cannot  aee  how  you  can  be  in  two  place*  at  once,  with  all  your 
ability.'*  "Habcoürt. 

•*  Mr.  Elliston,  Mibom-ttreet,  Bath." 

In  thie  respect,  as  in  all  his  promwes,  the  earl  waa  as  good  as  bis 
word ;  but  the  importaüon  of  modern  stage  plays  into  the  boaom  of 
this  antique  eeat  of  learning,  was  not  so  easy  an  experiment.  The 
Universities  have  ever  looked  with  prescripüve  awe  on  the  acting 
drama ;  and  however  inconsistent  this  may  be,  remembering  their  ex- 
treme tenderness  in  respect  of  many  usagea,  which  so  holy  and  vigilant 
a  body  might  have  been  roused  to  suppreas,  yet  with  them,  usage  has 
a  high  authority,  and  great  is  the  respect  to  the  laying  on  of  hands  of 
Time. 

The  negotiation  being  opened,  EUiston  received  the  foDowing 
notice : — 

**  Oxford,  Pembroke  College,  19  Feb.  1803. 

"Sib, — The  Viec-Chancellor  having  lately  lost  his  mother,  pre- 
vented  me  from  con versing  with  him  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  tili 
yeöterday.  His  reply  is,  that  no  plays  will  be  allowed  to  be  acted  in 
the  University  next  summer.  He  told  me  that  he  had  received  aeveral 
applications  on  the  same  subject,  previous  to  yours,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  grant  permission  on  this  occasion,  the  preference  would 
be  given  to  your  respectability  and  professional  talents. 

♦        "I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Joew  VnaconBK.w 

This  announcement  from  Pembroke  appears  by  no  meana  to  have 
settled  the  question  with  Elliston.  He  still  follows  up  his  object ;  and 
in  consequence  of  a  second  attempt,  receives  the  annexed  genüe  rebuke 
from  the  Vice-Chancellor  himself  :— 

M  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  March  5th,  1803. 
"  Sib, — I  am  sorry  you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  of  repeating 
your  application  to  me,  after  the  reasons  which  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  give  to  Mr.  Vinicombe  for  declining  to  comply  with  your  request. 
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The  maimer  in  which  Mr.  Vinicombe  spoke  of  you,  could  leave  me  no 
room  to  donbt  of  the  respectability  of  your  character.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore,  for  want  of  confidence  in  that,  that  I  did  then,  and  still  must, 
withhold  my  consent  to  the  Coming  of  any  persons  to  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  making  theatrical  exhibitions.  If  I  could  consent  to  any,  I 
should  not  object  to  your  application ;  but  it  is  my  determination  to 
consent  to  none. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  6ervant, 


^2^,  -&ß-*^tse&tf^ 


And  thus  terminated  the  Oxford  experiment.  The  introduction  of 
theatrical  amusements  into  our  Universities  appears  as  forbidding  as 
theatrical  speculations  were  once  deemed  hazardous  in  Scotland ;  for 
we  remember  to  have  heard  that,  in  the  year  1726,  one  Tony  Aston 
spoke  a  prologue  in  that  country,  written  by  Allan  Ramsay,  in  which 
he  compared  himself  to  "Columbus,"  in  the  danger  of  so  great  an  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  Gore,  in  bis  fondness  for  the  drama,  had,  from  time  to  time, 
coUected  much  theatrical  anecdote  with  many  biographical  notices  of 
performers — the  greater  part,  perhaps,  of  which,  the  public,  through 
other  Channels,  are  already  in  possession  of.  The  following  ineident, 
however,  which  may  not  be  so  generally  known,  we  take  the  occasion 
which  now  presents  itself  of  relating. 

Escourt  was  a  celebrated  player  in  the  latter  day  of  the  seventeenth 
Century.  When  quite  a  boy,  he  decamped  from  paternal  authority, 
and  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  a  theatrical  leader.  He  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when,  at  Worcester,  he  acted  the  part  of  Roxana, 
in  the  play  of  "  Alexander  the  Great ;"  his  feminine  appearance  being 
at  that  time  a  greater  recommendation  than  his  immature  skill  as  an 
actor.  To  this  place  he  was  traced  by  his  enraged  parent,  who  would 
evidently  have  commuted  his  dramatic  salary  into  a  sound  whipping, 
but  the  manager's  wife  taking  compassion  on  him,  furnished  him  with 
an  entire  suit  of  her#own  clothes,  and  thus  equipped,  he  escaped  for 
the  second  time. 

Arriving  at  Chipping  Norton,  he  entered  an  inn.  Fear  and  fatigue 
induced  him  to  seek  an  early  bed,  to  which,  in  a  remote  attic,  he  had 
not  long  retired,  when  the  busy  landlady,  abruptly  entering,  begged 
that,  as  the  house  was  füll  of  travellers,  "the  young  gentlewoman" 
would  aeeept  a  companion  for  the  night.  Poor  Escourt  hereupon 
gave  consent  in  that  language  which  is  said  always  to  imply  it — 
namely,  silence— which  the  hostess  deeming  quite  sufneient,  handed 
up  a  third  personage,  and  hastily  quitted  the  apartment  to  attend  on 
far  more  profitable  customers  below.  Dread,  rather  than  delight,  oecu- 
pied  the  young  runaway— dread,  soon  converted  into  utter  dismay, 
when,  on  stealthily  raising  his  eyes  from  the  bed-covering,  he  descried 
a  toothless,  beetle-eyed  antique,  "  swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face 
nothing  like  so  clean."  The  lad  could  have  crept  into  a  very  nutshell, 
and  roÜing  himself  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  withdrew  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  still  counterfeiting  sleep.  After  a  laborious  fit  of 
coughing  and  ventriloquizing,  the  distempered  crone  approached  the 
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bed,  and  loosening  by  degrees  portions  of  her  attire,  scrambled  on  that 
division  of  the  oouch  which  the  trembling  boy  had  so  liberally  allotted 
h**r.  With  a  hcavy  groan  down  she  lay,  whilst  deeper  horrors  than 
the  tyranny  of  Mezentiu*  ever  devised,  fiiled  the  thoughts  of  her  com- 
panion.  The  wheeze  was  soon  lost  in  more  distinct  accents  of  sleep, 
which,  though  but  little  gratet ul  to  the  ear  of  him  who  watched  so 
near,  yet  somcwhat  relieved  him  from  the  terrors  of  detection  and 
consequent  punishment. 

But  terror — pain  itself — will  yield  to  fatigue,  and  as  Damiens 
himself  is  said  to  have  even  slept  upon  the  rack,  so,  as  the  morning 
approached,  exhausted  by  long  suffering,  the  younger  of  the  twain  feil 
also  into  a  profound  slumber.  But  the  grey-eyed  morn  had  scarcely 
winked  on  the  denizens  of  earth,  when  tlie  eouchani  travellers  of  the 
••  Kanipant  Lionw  werc  rouscd  to  a  sense  of  alarm  by  a  shriek  hoarser 
than  the  raven ;  and,  at  the  samc  moment,  a  sudden  overtlirow  of  a 
water- butt  and  pewter  vcssel  on  the  staircase,  which  prescntly  set  the 
whole  cätablishment  into  the  wildest  oommotion.  Young  Escourt,  it 
may  be  well  supposed,  was  startied  with  no  less  affright,  and  in  con- 
fused  recoilection  of  the  late  events,  missing  his  belle  affiancee  of  the 
over  night,  was  about  springing  from  his  bed,  when  renewed  accents 
burcting  through  the  bondage  of  a  well-remembered  wheeze,  exclaimed, 
"  Abomination  on  your  house!  help !  help !  I  say.  You  nest  of 
rogues  and  varlets!  help!  help!  I  say!" 

It  was  now  clear,  that  by  some  stränge  aeeident  the  poor  youth  had 
been  discovered,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  ludicrous  evidence  of 
inoral  turpitude  fixed  upon  him,  recollccting  only  his  filial  disobe- 
dience  and  its  probable  consequences,  he  feil  on  his  knees  just  as 
the  landlady,  followed  by  half  the  household,  entered  the  apartment, 
avowing  himself  a  most  guilty  wretch,  but  claiming  pity  and  protec- 
tion. The  good  hostess  mistaking  the  nature  both  of  his  distress  and 
confession,  as  well  she  might,  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
in  which  she  was  joined  by  the  whole  passe  at  her  heels.  Further  ex- 
planations,  however,  took  place;  the  unconscious  libertine  was  ac- 
quitted,  and  provided  with  fresh  disguise,  was  again  forwarded  on  his 
flight. 

[Henry  Twisteten  EUiston,  born  Jan.  14th,  1S02— godfather,  Hon.  Charles  James 
Twisteten.]  * 


COÜNTRY  SONG. 

(PROM    TB«    RDI8IAN    OF    ILIPOUIHIIK.) 
BT   CHABLES   HEBVEY. 


What  pleasure  'tis,  dear  neighboors, 

To  labour  in  the  field ; 
What  joy  the  seed  to  scatter 

That  shall  oor  harvest  yield ! 

We  have  in  holy  Russia* 

A  father  and  a  Czar ! 
"VVhose  royal  grace  and  bonnty 

Like  gloriou%  sunbeams  are. 

Whene'er  our  country  meadows 
The  sun's  bright  rayg  illume, 


The  buds  shoot  forth  with  gladness, 
And  ripen  into  bloom. 

So  our  Czar's  gifts  flow  on  us 
Like  waten  from  a  spring, 

And  so  his  radiant  boonty 
Joy  to  our  hearts  doth  bring. 

Tben  tarn,  dear  friends,  when  daylig 

First  gilds  the  east  afar, 
And  pray  with  me  that  Heaven 

May  bless  our  Father  Czar ! 


*  The  epitbet  $eiatii,  holy,  is  often  applied  by  Rusoian  writen  to  their  country. 
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